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PROBLEMS OF MODERN MUSIC 

By EGON WELLESZ 

C OMING generations will look upon the musical period from 
1900 to 1920 as one of the most remarkable, if not one of 
the most fertile. For in the entire history of occidental 
music hardly any other period is known in which so many apparently 
disparate works, based on diverse hypotheses, have been produced, 
as in this. For the investigator, those epochs that give evidence 
of a will to create something new always possess a peculiar at- 
traction; consequently, transitional periods and the examination 
of their formative elements have always called forth an intensive 
critical exegesis. It may be observed, as well, that all the move- 
ments of the present time are accompanied by an almost dis- 
quieting flood of commentaries which find fault with what had 
been unduly praised just before, and praise to the skies to-day 
what will be exposed as an aberration to-morrow. But this is 
an unavoidable phenomenon, and a necessary one; for the present 
will never arrive at more than a relative comprehension of itself. 

When it occurs, besides, as in this period, that an extreme 
convulsion has torn asunder the bonds of internationality during 
a series of decisive years, it is not a matter for surprise that at the 
moment when the artistic delimiting lines are again vanishing it 
should appear to be exceptionally difficult to obtain a clear view 
of recent developments. — For a time of seclusion from the world 
may be of benefit for an individual who has already attained the 
maturity of his personality, but never for a group of artists, who 
require continuous association with universal productivity to 
prevent them from developing traits that are provincialisms. 
There is a cosmopolitanism which is not an obsolete fashion, but 
a conception borne in upon the French encyclopaedists equally 
with Beethoven, Napoleon and Goethe — a conception still alive 
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in the choicest minds of all nations. This conception inspires 
men so mightily to develop the breadth of their individuality 
that it shall be comprehended and accepted as an ideal not only 
by their own nation, but also by all humanity. 

Whether it was given to that period to develop a genius 
on a par with the great masters of the past, one who towers above 
the general level of production as they did and will also maintain 
that eminence when viewed in the light of history — who can say 
at this time? Experience warns against it. For almost always, 
transitional periods like that through which we have just passed 
were favorable to the development of talent, but not of genius, 
inasmuch as an artist of genius seldom seeks new paths, but 
gathers together the complex of contemporary movements into 
a definitive expression. It is not the unexpected, the novel, 
which is significant for the creations of genius, but imperative, 
unequivocal expression. 

However, now that according to all appearances the period 
of seeking is approaching its end, it is by no means impossible 
that here and there musicians may arise whose works, in the era 
into which we are entering, will measure up to all requirements. 

* * 

* 

Currency has been given to many catch-words in which the 
attempt was made to condense the essentials of the musical 
movements of recent years. I have no intention of occupying 
myself with them here. As a creative musician who is actively 
interested in understanding both himself and his time, it is my 
aim to touch on certain problems which strike me as crucial for 
a comprehension of this period. 

Romanticism 

The extraordinary, tragic events through which all the 
peoples of Europe have lived were presaged, years before, by a 
certain tendency in art which might perhaps be most fittingly 
designated as an intensified pessimism. For such events never 
come to pass unprepared; they are always heralded by certain 
spiritual developments, by works of art which, by reason of their 
tendency, produce an extraordinary impression and forewarn the 
keen observer of the impending crisis. 

Music, at the beginning of this century, had become moody, 
lacking the true joy of life. The musical dramatists chose by 
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preference tragical subjects, and hardly a single really merry 
comedy-opera of importance came to light in these years. The 
music of the period was overladen; melodies and themes were 
smothered by excessive orchestral sonority, and lost their clarity 
in a fullness of detail. Musicians were allured by the quantity 
rather than the quality of the tone. Generally speaking, most 
of the celebrated scores of these years are badly instrumented, 
because it is well-nigh impossible for the ear to distinguish the 
several instruments composing the orchestra, so strongly does the 
full, blended tone predominate. 

A false type of psychology intruded itself into all such com- 
positions as were set to words. Bear in mind, for example, how 
enlivening and refreshing the wood-bird’s song in Siegfried is, 
characterized by a melody which aims stylistically to imitate the 
singing of a bird. This is in keeping with the spirit of the scene. 
By contrast, how unpleasing is the effect when, in cases innumer- 
able, the musicians cut athwart the sense of the poem in a scene 
or a song and set up a musical twittering merely because the word 
“bird” occurs. This only as an illustration which fits numberless 
other cases. A ready rejoinder might be, that during the high 
tide of the vocal madrigal in the seventeenth century this same 
working-out of details around some particular word often occurred, 
thereby deflecting the current of the general meaning. A sufficient 
answer would be, that either case is intolerable from the view- 
point of a loftier conception of art, and manifests, at bottom, an 
infantile lack of intellectual training. 

All these phenomena — excessive sonority, overwrought de- 
tails, psychological extravagances — are symptoms of decadence, 
signs of the overmaturity of an epoch. They signify the end of 
romantic impressionability. 

The romantic artist was the first revolutionary. He felt 
himself in opposition to the world. The whole world became 
an experience for him. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century one took up the trade of musician like that of a mechanic. 
The creative musician conceived himself as the member of a guild, 
in which he might win preeminence by dint of greater dexterity. 
When his works found favor, he was desired to compose many 
more in the same style. 

The romantic musician conceived himself as an “individu- 
ality.” He devoted himself to music with the intention of 
achieving the best and highest. It was at this time that the 
conception of the modern musician, as we know him, first emerged. 
When he produced an important work, it was expected to show an 
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advance over those preceding it; the repetition of any similar 
subject was held to signify an abatement of inspiration. If the 
advance, the intensification, could not be intrinsic, there had to 
be some additional extrinsic effect — increase in length or in the 
resources of instrumentation. 

Romanticism, in its finest creations, attained increased 
profundity of psychic expression. In its musical portrayal of 
nature it was wholly new. For the romantic artist did not view 
nature objectively, but filled it with the conceptions of his own 
spirit. Into nature he injected his own being, his own impassioned 
emotions. 

But that which, in the earliest creations of the romantic 
artists, was a living, immediate impression, congealed in the 
sequel to a mannerism. For the rush of the wind, the murmur 
of the rivulet, the roar of the sea, the thunder of the tempest, 
there was evolved in the course of years a series of fixed tone- 
symbols, which were used over and over again with slight deviations. 
An intensification and further perfection was not wrought out by 
means of melodic or rhythmic effects, but through harmonic 
complexities and increased sonority. 

In art there may be found not only “original geniuses” (as 
they were popularly called in Germany toward the close of the 
eighteenth century). But no species of epigone is more insuffer- 
able than that which imitates, not the form of great predecessors, 
but their subjective emotionality, their temperament. It is a 
characteristic of the music at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth, in all countries, that the mu- 
sicians imitated the peculiar psychic impressions of certain com- 
posers without having themselves experienced such emotions. 
In the last analysis we find that, in the Symphony, it was the 
method of developing an idea by means of an intensification, 
wherein Beethoven is the prototype, which we meet again and 
again even in the most insignificant compositions, so that one is 
continually confronted by a pseudo-pathos. The melodic thoughts 
are not developed, but dramatized; it is as if some one in speaking 
of an unimportant matter cannot adopt a simple narrative tone, 
but breaks out in loud, violent declamation. 

Possibly no one recognized the inherent falsity of this way 
of composing so soon as Debussy. This recognition led him to 
reduce the media of his art to a minimum. But no one was more 
straitly limited by this process of purification in his art, than he 
himself — like our present-day architects, who, in their despair over 
the falsities of ornamentation, sham pillars and sham facades. 
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the imitations of ancient castles and palaces, take refuge in the 
simplest constructions. Debussy, as an artist of his own time, 
was an impressionist. But that is by no means the essential 
aspect of his individuality. He was one more musician who always 
followed the call of his inner voice and lived anew in every 
measure. In reality, his influence as an example, as a pioneer 
of the new epoch in music, is greater than that of his works. 

It is certain that no artist can get along without a number of 
symbols which are, practically, cut-and-dried formulas. For all 
that, these formulas must not affect the true inwardness of the 
work, otherwise it will become stereotyped. Even the art of the 
madrigalists, the art of Handel and Bach, utilized a variety of 
tone-symbols, had already evolved a musical language; but it was 
left for Romanticism to create the vast equipment of typical forms 
over which modern music holds sway in so alarming a fashion. 
Some individual once originated these symbols. But, as the years 
went by, epigones appropriated them more and more, imitating 
only their unimportant, extrinsic features. The language of 
passion, too, notably in the operas of the post-Wagnerian epoch, 
was unreflectingly copied, the composers never considering how 
greatly they were thereby limiting their musical speech. 


Impressionism 

Doubtless a goodly portion of the mannerisms and formalisms 
injected into modern music during the course of the romantic 
period lies at the door of impressionists of the second rank. I 
say intentionally “of the second rank.” For a great artist, to 
whatever tendency he may adhere, enriches art, because he 
transmutes the fullness of his inner life into art. But, whereas 
the second-grade artists of the eighteenth century could bring 
forth only charming creations, because they had learned their art 
like good handicraftsmen, and whereas this same class, at the 
dawn of romanticism, introduced into music new — even if insignifi- 
cant — nuances of emotions and visions and, above all, what is 
designated by the German word “Stimmung” (mood), the epi- 
gones of impressionism did not possess this capacity. In their 
works there is no balance, no equilibrium between what they 
would do and what they can do. One often has the feeling that the 
creative capacity does not measure up to the intensity of the urge 
to creation. What is lacking in primal clarity and purity of ex- 
pression they strive to make good by a variegated orchestration, 
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simulated polyphony, unusual harmonies. The public, of course, 
permits itself to be dazzled by such externalities — indeed, it will 
prefer such works to others exhibiting less dazzling and fascinating 
peculiarities, which cannot deceive a good musician. 


Expressionism 

For us there looms large another danger, that has, in fact, 
already overtaken us — the other extreme. Expressionism is the 
term applied, in the plastic arts, to that tendency which seeks to 
represent things, not as they appear at a given moment, but in 
their essence, stripped of all fortuities. This term is only superfi- 
cially applicable to music. Every art has always been at once 
impressionistic and expressionistic, only in certain periods greater 
significance has been attributed to description, in others to expres- 
sion. But to-day we see, that as a reaction against the romantic 
exuberance of feeling an art is in process of development which 
might be called the Music of Irony, the Music of Wit. This music, 
which aims to make head against romanticism, is still more 
“literary” and unmusical than this latter. 

It is almost a saddening spectacle to see how everywhere, in all 
countries, a species of musical humor is coming to the front which 
is incapable of eliciting a smile from anyone but its author. 

I admit that I esteem Eric Satie very highly, and that I 
grasped, earlier than most, his singular significance as an individ- 
uality; but it is absurd that all young musicians should now be 
copying Satie, without possessing his profound native sense of 
irony. There is now in gradual course of creation a whole library 
of compositions of which one needs but to read the opening meas- 
ures in order to know how the piece will end. The melody consists 
almost invariably of simple four-measure song-periods, the bass 
motive repeats itself without alteration from the first measure to 
the last, and the whole thing is made piquant solely by setting the 
bass in a key different from that of the melody. They are regular 
folk-songs with wrong basses. 

I know that in the method employed by Stravinsky in these 
matters there lies a great virtuosity, a great talent, a masterly 
sense for construction and contrast. But it is manifest that, in 
the hands of ungifted musicians, the employment of such obvious 
effects becomes quite intolerable. Contrariwise, how splendidly 
has Darius Milhaud, in his Protee, for example, succeeded in com- 
bining his own rich and striking melody with elements borrowed 
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by him from Stravinsky. Where similar effects are employed in 
such wise, we feel the controlling influence of a fructification which 
might be termed the ‘‘Emotionality of the Period,” and rejoice 
in the variations of this emotionality discovered by individual 
artists. 

There is to-day, as in former times, a pseudo-modern art, and 
I fear that these “pseudo-movements” will spread further and 
further, together with the growth of musical life as we know it at 
present. It is useless to oppose so vast a movement. The danger 
of these things vanishes when their hollowness is recognized. The 
best way to combat them is to continue putting forth new crea- 
tions conceived in all honesty of purpose and without consideration 
of the prevailing mode, listening only to the inner voice. From 
this will naturally arise the true synthesis of expressionism and 
impressionism. 


The New Classicism 

Ferruccio Busoni was the first to herald the coming of a new 
period of classicism. I am not sure that the term is happily 
chosen, for during the course of the romantic period it acquired an 
unpleasant tang. As classicists were understood, at that time, 
those artists who did not share the new, subtle sensibilities of 
romanticism or accept the wonderful new sonorities of the orches- 
tra, but went on composing along the lines laid down by the great 
masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, utilizing the means of expres- 
sion created by these masters without remotely approaching them 
in point of genius. Now, we do not propose a revival of any such 
academical art, and the above term is not intended to mean any- 
thing more than that, following so many years of trial and experi- 
mentation, we seem to perceive the dawn of a new epoch of tranquil 
creative activity; that we are preparing to utilize the numerous 
intrinsic and extrinsic achievements of recent decades; that in 
this coming period the wrecking of the forms shall cease, and that 
the attempt shall be made to reinstate musical architecture on a 
new footing. 

And most of us feel that in this new epoch it is not the dae- 
monic creative impulse of Beethoven that shall be our guide, but 
rather the indescribable harmony of Mozart. It is passing strange 
that, while we possess many technical analyses dealing with 
Beethoven’s symphonic output, the mastery of Mozart’s thematic 
work has not yet been fully solved. For Brahms taught us to 
understand the Beethoven of the middle period, and Wagner him 
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of the later; but Mozart has remained without a continuator; he 
surpasses all other composers by the playful ease with which he 
intertwines ideas of various meaning. 

Hence, when we are discussing a “new classicism,” we do not 
wish to have this term understood as signifying the advent of a new 
“manner,” but as anticipating the production of works in which 
we shall seek to revive the symmetry, the harmony, the wise 
limitation of means, that are exemplified in the works of antiquity, 
of the Renaissance, of the French and English classics. While the 
romantic artist attempts, in each of his works, the attainment of 
something entirely different from what has gone before, and 
pushes individualism to the utmost limit, there is now dawning — 
and assuredly for a long duration — an epoch of objectivism in which 
new types shall again be created, whose content will be modified 
by the artists in work after work without disrupting the form. 
And then a new classical eclecticism will again urge the artists to 
seek new paths, to change the form, to value the content above the 
form; — this is a periodical round, and anyone who knows the 
history of his art can tell at what point the evolution has arrived, 
per analogiam with earlier periods. 

However, this knowledge avails the creative artist not at all, 
unless his intuition is bound up with an inner experience. He 
must have arrived at a point where the beaten track no longer 
suffices him, where he feels that the rhythm of his blood demands 
a mode of expression different from the conventional. Upon this 
new path he will enter almost against his will, urged on by the 
inward, imperative voice. The artist of our day, who detaches 
himself from the romantic world and passes into the cooler, 
more reflective sphere of classicism, must first of all have won 
through to a higher clarity of conception — must have risen to 
clearer insight above the murk of passion. This metamorphosis 
of art from the romantic to the classic also requires a change of 
attitude on the part of the auditor. He must undergo the trans- 
mutation together with the artist. For him it will be less arduous, 
as he will not lead, but be led. He will feel, too, that the new 
tendency is not an isolated movement in music, but runs parallel 
to universal tendencies that are part and parcel of the epoch. 

With this transformation there will be changed, in the first 
place, a conception which embraces the sum total of the general 
symptoms to be noted in a work of art — the conception of 
Style. 

The romantic artist sought to express himself in all that he 
created — i.e., his personality in a state of intensified, impassioned 
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emotion. When we trace the development of music in the ro- 
mantic period from its inception to its conclusion, we find that the 
intention of the composers was focussed, in the main, on the inten- 
sification of the emotional values. This they achieved by means 
of a more forceful employment of dissonant chords than before, 
and by developing sharply defined motives and passages as 
symbols of passionate feeling. In the case of compositions for 
orchestra, the contours of the melodic figures were thrown into 
stronger relief by orchestral coloring. Whereas at the birth of 
romanticism composers sought to present unity of mood, coherence, 
in a piece of music, and thereby unquestionably enriched the art, 
their successors turned more and more to a psychologization of 
details, through which the bold lines of the work were weakened 
in favor of the embellishments. This is most strikingly mani- 
fested in song-composition. At the commencement of romanti- 
cism masters of the Lied like Schubert invented a piano-accom- 
paniment designed, along sweeping lines, to express in tones the 
poetic content of the several strophes. In the following period, 
however, it was no longer the content of an entire poem, or of an 
entire strophe, that was interpreted by the piano-accompaniment, 
but single lines, even single words, were thrown into relief by the 
tone-coloring. A similar condition existed at the time of the 
great madrigalists, but in both cases the breadth of the conception 
suffered from the refinement of details. And the same tendency 
to emphasize details at the expense of unity of conception in the 
composition as a whole, is observable in all the other forms. For 
the macrocosm is substituted a microcosm which prevents the 
realization of broad contrasts. And so the artists are obliged to 
force their intentions by the employment of extrinsic agencies — 
strong dynamic effects of noisy instrumentation. 

Manifestly, this tendency conforms to a mutual reaction 
between artist and audience. An artist was peculiarly esteemed 
when he made some bold, decided gesture. The audience liked 
to recognize instantly the author of a composition by the recur- 
rence of certain distinguishing marks. And people were wont to 
call such (often quite external) marks of an author’s individuality, 
his “style.” 

Nowadays it is so customary to assume this standpoint as 
the correct one, that I find it necessary to emphasize the fact that 
this opinion is too closely bound up with externals to reach the 
heart of the problem. As time goes on, the conception of “style” 
is subjected to various interpretations; that is to say, of the totality 
of the distinguishing marks which, taken together, are termed 
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“style,” different ones are held to be important at different times. 
In some periods these marks lie nearer the surface of the composi- 
tion, in others deeper down. 

The reader is reminded that Goethe — as he himself says in 
the preface — wrote his most important autobiographical work, 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” because friends had requested him 
for an explanatory introduction to the Complete Edition of his 
works that should give an account of the impulses which led to 
their creation. For anyone attempting a survey of his total 
production, would find it incoherent, and would hardly believe 
that all these works were by the same author. — This fact strikes me 
as highly significant. The general public is apt to seek whatever, 
according to their intuitions, forms the connecting-links in an 
author’s works, on a very low level — in external criteria, not in 
some lofty idea that manifests itself only here and there in the 
works, but whose origin is to be sought in the author. 

Just here a new esthetic of music should enter in; for here we 
encounter problems which show the gulf that divides romantic 
music from a coming classic art. 

Should the question be asked, "What has been most highly 
esteemed in a musical art- work during the past epoch? the answer 
would necessarily be, Characterization. Precisely as in this epoch, 
in the graphic arts, the Sketch has found a hitherto unknown 
estimation because it is more strongly expressive of the painter’s 
Will than the finished, painted picture, and leaves the beholder’s 
imagination at liberty to form its own conception; — precisely so, 
in music, have those compositions been most highly esteemed in 
which the will and individuality of their author were most strongly 
in evidence. 

Composers during the decadence of romanticism recognized 
the danger menacing themselves and their works, and sought 
some way of escape. But the time was not yet ripe for entering 
with success upon new paths. The process of liberating the Dis- 
sonance had not been fully carried out, neither had the symphonic 
form received its finishing touches, nor was the palette of the 
romantic orchestra completely tried out. So they were forced to 
pursue the old path to the end. But their music becomes ever 
more wilful, more complicated, a growing protest of the individual 
against the world; and never was the gulf between public and 
artist wider and more portentous. For the public, on hearing a 
new work, could no longer penetrate its real significance, but clung 
to the external shell of the composition, taking it for the kernel of 
the nut. From this arose the one-sided formulation of laws 
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defining Style, valid only for a period of intensified subjectivism, 
but not for musical art-works in general — not for artists who are 
striving to create a unified Whole, who endeavor to present in their 
works a reflection of the cosmos. 

* * 

* 

Their craving for characterization, for eloquent attitudes, led 
the artists to place their sole reliance on the agency of the Tones 
by means of which they thought to interpret their visions, slighting 
the Form in which this universe of tone should find expression. In 
every work, whether a symphony, an opera, or a quartet, they 
expressed only themselves, without considering that each of the 
several forms possesses a peculiar significance, the product of tradi- 
tion, concerning the kind of music which is suitable for the one or 
the other. 

The sense for the material of the motives with which the 
musician works as the architect works with stone, must be more 
strongly developed. When I set out to write a quartet, which is 
to be executed in a small auditorium before a few select hearers, I 
choose a concentrated form, seek the greatest condensation of 
musical expression, devise melodies whose quality is derived from 
the instruments themselves. When I write an opera, intended for 
a spacious, lavishly decorated hall and a great audience, a work 
whose performance lasts many times longer than that of a chamber- 
music work, and may be compared with an oration or a sermon 
delivered to a vast multitude, I seek greater breadth of expression, 
develop the ideas at greater leisure, with more powerful transitions 
and a broader scheme of harmonization. 

One should always reflect that it is less important to learn 
what the composer intends, than what he has to tell us through his 
work. The accomplished fact outweighs the intention. 

The true artist effaces self behind his work; in each he en- 
deavors to interpret something of that wherewith the Universal 
All has inspired him; but it is only in the totality of his creation 
that he can manifest himself. The mania for writing new, modern 
music has thrown the art into dire confusion. The public, in its 
judgment of compositions, still clings to the theme, and judges 
according as “the theme,” in its opinion, is original or not. We 
know how much Handel owed his predecessors — how much 
Mozart owed his. The point at issue is not what a man takes 
over from his predecessors and contemporaries, but what he makes 
of it. To create is to mould. 
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The musical genius gathers together the streams of his time 
like the ocean; it is the same substance, but immeasurably 
mightier. And the mightier the work becomes, the further 
does the author himself retire into the supernatural, as the visible 
tool of a higher Power. 

So I think that, in our conception of Style, we ought not to 
concern ourselves merely with externals. It is not the recurrence 
of the same harmonies, rhythms, and similar motives, by which we 
are to recognize that the various works of a composer are the 
expression of his creative energy, but by a certain profounder 
unity which is not so easy to define in words; by an internal bond 
which connects all his works. Novelty in harmony and rhythm, 
boldness of counterpoint, are only means to the end. They are 
unmeaning, if the Whole is not buoyed up by some loftier idea. It 
is time that these [external] matters should receive no more atten- 
tion than they merit. It ought to be taken for granted that any 
composer who seeks for recognition beyond the ordinary, is in full 
possession of the technic of his period; such a foundation is a 
matter of course. Above and beyond that, first commences what 
is called “composition” — creation, its value, its effect, its evaluation. 

Our epoch is, at bottom, inimical to art. It busies itself with 
art rather out of a craving for luxury than from spiritual urgency. 
It is the first epoch that has brought forth no great religious art- 
work — and that is near to a death-sentence for the spirit of a period. 
But out of all confusion, out of all agony over prevailing condi- 
tions, reemerges victorious the belief in the coming of a brighter 
future. It is this belief which may be regarded as a token that 
Art, as the forerunner of a higher existence, will regain the spiritual 
aspect which is hers of right. 


( Translated, by Theodore Baker.) 



IF BEETHOVEN HAD WRITTEN 

“FAUST” 

By OSCAR THOMPSON 

T O-DAY, it is inconceivable that another composer should 
take the literary subject-matter of one of the Wagner 
music-dramas and build for it a new tonal edifice. Nor 
is it within the bounds of comprehension that some subsequent 
artisan of the lyric theater should recast the historic and legendary 
metal of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.” There may be less 
unanimity of opinion as to Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande,” 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” or the “Salome” of Richard 
Strauss; the forum is still an open one for these and for lesser 
works of contemporaneous favor. But it seems inevitable that 
Rossini’s feeble “Otello” should have been all but blotted out 
by some later masterwork, such as Verdi’s, and it is not surprising 
that a new “Paolo and Francesca” or “Romeo and Juliet” should 
come to light every few years, since these are operatic subjects — 
like “Zenobia,” “Lear,” and “Macbeth” — that have yet to find 
their tonal mates. The successive failures or evanescent successes 
of innumerable theatrical settings have not robbed them of their 
resiliency; their salient fitness for musical investiture remains; 
they beckon always, awaiting the genius who will one day endow 
them with the sempiternal glory of utterance which opera-makers 
of tawdrier gifts have failed to achieve. 

Of such is “Faust.” An operatic register lists some forty 
operas and operettas which bear the name. More than half of 
these are of German origin, with French, Italian, Belgian, Bohe- 
mian, Swedish, English and Irish works to companion them. A 
majority of them saw the light before the parturition of the 
familiar Gounod, Boito and Berlioz scores. That the “Fausts” 
of Spohr, Seyfried, Ruta, Bertin and the others are forgotten 
to-day is not because they are in the penumbra of some monumental 
later opus. A perdurable “Faust” remains to be written, granting 
that the works of Gounod, Boito and Berlioz have merited, each 
in its measure, the span of public attention and applause they have 
obtained. Of the many composers who have wrestled with 
Goethe’s tragedy, it can be said with Mephistopheles: 

Had they the Philosopher’s Stone, I swear it. 

The Stone would lack the Philosopher! 

13 
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Perhaps no more telling single test of the enduring worth of 
a musical setting of any important literary subject can be devised 
than this one — does it exhaust the possibilities of the book? The 
weakness of Verdi’s “Macbeth,” the strength of his “Otello,” 
can be summed up in the application of this formula. If the 
Italian octogenarian had written “Lear” from the summit of his 
years, another Shakespearean subject might have been erased from 
the scroll of great operas yet unborn. But for Wagner’s supreme 
experiment — which the composer, himself, said was never to be 
repeated — some Celtic giant might have exalted his race in a 
lyrical projection of “Tristram and Yseult.” Now, it is too late. 
And who, outside of France, can hunger for Reyer’s shrunken 
“Sigurd,” after the prepotent glories of “Gotterdammerung.” 

In vistas of what might have been if the inspiration and en- 
ergies of colossi of the past had been directed to operatic subjects 
with which their powers seemed peculiarly en rapjport, the long 
dalliance of Beethoven with Goethe’s “Faust” provides an 
especially inviting field for speculation. If Verdi was the man 
for “Lear,” so Beethoven was preeminently the composer for 
“Faust.” Of Goethe’s time and race, and similarly a latitudi- 
narian in his attitude toward the faiths and creeds of man, he 
felt a kinship that the later Gounod, Boito or Berlioz, even had 
they been coequal in genius, could not have felt. Of Goethe, 
Beethoven said, “he lives and wants us to live with him. That 
is the reason he can be composed. Nobody else can be so easily 
composed as he.” The lesser “Egmont” music confirms some- 
thing of the consanguinity of their art; though, curiously enough, 
Beethoven had set his fancy on Schiller’s “Tell” at the time the 
“Egmont” commission was given him. 

We know from Thayer, that the poets of the day were eager 
to^serve Beethoven, but — “the poets are all such fools,” he ex- 
claimed; “I will not compose such silly rubbish.” It was thus 
that he distinguished between the texts that were continually 
being pressed upon him and the subject which he declared nearest 
his heart — music for Goethe’s “Faust.” Thayer’s biography, 
now happily available in English, makes it clear that the tribula- 
tions and vicissitudes of that child of sorrow, “Fidelio,” did not 
end his hopes of writing a successful opera. He procrastinated 
and he vacillated between various possible texts, but he kept 
turning back to “Faust.” 

If the various scattered references to Beethoven’s quest of 
an opera libretto, as noted in Thayer, are brought together, it is 
discovered that for no considerable period was composition for the 
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lyric stage entirely out of Beethoven’s mind. Though nothing 
subsequently came of it, as early as 1803 it was recorded that 
“Beethoven is composing an opera by Schikaneder.” Two years 
later “Fidelio” was first performed, as the thunders of the Napole- 
onic wars rolled in upon Vienna. In 1807, Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth” was under consideration, and one Collin began the 
preparation of the opera book, only to abandon it subsequently 
as too lugubrious for the tastes of the day. Another subject 
which appears at this time is “The Liberation of Jerusalem,” 
Tasso as well as Shakespeare thus taking a place in the array of 
poets to whom Beethoven turned, or was directed, in his search 
for a work on which to apply the lessons learned from “Fidelio.” 

It was in this period of his career that “Faust,” which con- 
tinued to occupy a place in his projected undertakings until death 
closed his eyes and silenced his muse nearly twenty years later, 
began to engross and fascinate him. In the press of the day is 
a reference to Beethoven’s intention to set Goethe’s tragedy. At 
about the same time he was offered the text of “Bradamante,” 
subsequently utilized by Reichardt, but Beethoven considered 
it too venturesome. In 1811, Varnhagen von Ense, and in 1812, 
Kotzebue, are met with as likely collaborators. The former was 
in consultation with Beethoven concerning the adaptation of one 
opera text and the revision of another. So impressed was the 
composer with Kotzebue’s gifts, that Beethoven applied to the 
poet for a libretto, preferably “a big subject from history and 
particularly one from the darker periods,” with a mention of 
“Attila.” In 1813, Theodor Korner referred to Beethoven as 
among composers plaguing him for texts. He wrote: “Beethoven 
has asked me for ‘The Return of Ulysses.’ If Gluck were alive 
that would have been a subject for his muse.” 

A press announcement in 1815 communicated the intelligence 
that Beethoven had contracted to compose “Romulus and Remus,” 
the text by Treitschke, who had revised the book of “Fidelio.” 
If there was a contract, it was never carried out, and Beethoven’s 
characterization of the poets as “fools,” made about this time, 
indicates how little Treitschke’s libretto must have met his 
requirements. 

The same year a work called “Bacchus,” from the pen of one 
Rudolph von Berge, was sent him by his friend Amenda. Some 
sketches have been associated with it, a note under one of these 
reading as follows: “Throughout the opera probably disso- 

nances, unresolved or very differently, as our refined music cannot 
be thought of in connection with those barbarous times.” But 
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the work never progressed beyond these sketches; if they are, 
indeed, for “Bacchus,” as Dr. Riemann, one of Thayer’s German 
editors, has contended. 

In another year, 1816, Beethoven is seen seeking a subject 
from Baron de la Motte Fouque; apparently, he is chiefly desirous 
of obtaining one that will serve the needs of Mme. Milder, the 
soprano toward whom he felt perhaps an excess of gratitude for 
her delineation of Leonore. Posterity may rejoice that he did 
not write an operatic “pot-boiler” (a term which Beethoven him- 
self applied to some of his own songs and lesser piano composi- 
tions) to please the gifted singer, in conformity with the practice 
of the Italians, notably Donizetti and Bellini. 

“Faust” again comes into notice. Rochlitz, it appears, 
sought Beethoven with a commission from Hartel, for the com- 
position of music for Goethe’s tragedy like that which Beethoven 
had written for “Egmont” — incidental music of the theater 
rather than opera. 

“Ha,” cried Beethoven. “Something might come out of 
that!” 

But there were two projected symphonies and an oratorio in 
the way. “Faust,” whether as opera or incidental music — and 
who can say now what varieties of form it may have taken in his 
mind! — was again retired to that region of unshaped or partially 
formulated works which Beethoven “carried in his head.” “Me- 
lusine,” sib to the numerous “Undines,” “Russalkas” and “Lore- 
leys” of earlier and later inspiration, occupied some measure of 
the composer’s attention for a considerable period, but he finally 
put it away without having written a bar of it. 

Goethe’s “Claudine von Villa Bella” was discussed during 
Beethoven’s last illness as still another possibility. Ludwig 
Rellstab, who visited the stricken giant during the final struggle 
for life, found him still eager to conquer the operatic medium, 
but insistent upon a subject that should have nobility as well as 
theatrical strength. He deplored the use of frivolous and licen- 
tious stories such as those utilized by Mozart, and indicated a 
preference for subjects of classic severity. To the last, “Faust” 
was germinating in his brain. Had he survived another lustrum, 
how it might have fructified ! 

If Beethoven had fulfilled the commission of Hartel and 
written incidental music such as that for “Egmont,” the libraries 
of music would have been the richer for another “Faust” over- 
ture, a few songs and some descriptive scenes. If he had penned 
a companion work for “Fidelio,” it is quite possible that the three 
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“Fausts” we know to-day would never have been composed. 
They came into being because not one of their predecessors pos- 
sessed the qualities of greatness; not one had the power and 
beauty and sincerity of that lone operatic venture of Beethoven’s 
which the world still deems half a failure, yet which so far out- 
ranks the first operas of the most successful composers of the 
lyric stage — among them Verdi and Wagner — that it seems in 
comparison with these an amazing achievement. Always, in 
entering a new field, Beethoven moved cautiously and his first 
work of a new kind was comparatively unambitious. As the 
scope of the literary “Faust” is of far greater magnitude than 
that of the variously emended book of “Fidelio,” so it can be 
assumed that his music would have been more spacious and 
venturesome. 

Goethe’s “Faust” still cries out for a setting that will do 
something more than underline, scenario-like, the salient incidents 
of its visual narrative. The difference between the music which 
Beethoven might have written for it and that which has become 
familiar on the operatic stage is much the same as that which 
constitutes the mighty chasm between Goethe’s immortal poetry 
and the sundry popular “Fausts” which preceded his. By way 
of comparison with the forty-odd musical settings that have gone 
into oblivion, it may be recalled that some twenty-nine different 
literary versions of “Faust” were published during the period in 
which Goethe was completing his tragedy. In his youth, it was 
said, “a new Faust was announced in every quarter of Germany.” 
Who reads them to-day? 

Research might reveal that some of the many musical settings 
of the “Faust” story were evolved from one or another of these 
other tales, and Beethoven may have been familiar with some of 
them; but the favorite episode of Marguerite, which had no part 
in the “Faust” legends transmitted from the sixteenth century, 
links the more successful and better known scores to Goethe’s 
drama. The legends themselves might have inspired music like 
the Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel,” so different is the charlatan and 
rogue pictured by Trithemus, Melanchton, Manlius and Konrad 
Mudt from the poetic philosopher of Goethe. The operatic 
Fausts we know are almost equally removed from Goethe’s. 
Little of his protagonist’s character is discernible in the gallants 
of the lyric stage. Indeed, Gounod’s opera would be more rightly 
named if designated by its occasional German appellation, “Mar- 
guerite.” Granting that the Garden Scene is not likely to be 
surpassed soon as a picture of romantic and youthful love, it is 
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Marguerite who here brings back the portraiture of Goethe’s 
verse. Nor is there an impeachment of public taste in the con- 
fession that, for many, the interest of the opera ends with the 
nectarean music of this scene. Boito, fascinated by the reve- 
nant of Helena, contrives to tell more of the bipartite story and 
thereby invites the tedium that descends upon an audience long 
before his final curtain. As Marguerite loses importance, so the 
opera loses appeal. The man who gave Verdi such superb books 
for “Falstaff” and “Otello” could not compass the task of epito- 
mizing and enucleating the two books of “Faust.” His is one of the 
most hopelessly disconnected and rambling librettos of modern 
opera. Perhaps his depiction of Mefistofele comes nearer to 
Goethe’s “Spirit of Denial” than the red-heeled seigneur of 
Gounod’s opera, but the choice is between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee in any comparison of one with the other or with 
the sketchily sardonic Mephistopheles of Berlioz’s so-called 
“dramatic legend.” 

The boundless, ideal cravings of Goethe’s Faust, enamoured 
of the luxuries of spiritual pain, find little or no expression in the 
music of these opera-makers. There is scarcely a hint of the great 
yearning “to reach the rivers of existence,” “the very founts of 
life.” The humanist philosophy that guided Goethe’s pen 
vanishes with the advent of the purple-tighted tenor. Again 
one asks: What might not Beethoven, the passionate nature lover, 
have done with the twenty-three lines of that superb apostrophe, 
“Spirit Sublime,” in which Faust communes with air and water 
and silent wood, the roaring and grinding of the storm, and the 
crashing of giant trees that fill the forests with hollow thunders, 
the mysterious miracles and the silver phantoms that come with 
the rising moon. Surely there would have been a fervid joy for 
him in a transubstantiation to the language of tones of the land- 
scapes which Goethe painted in words, always from real scenes 
of the German fatherland. 

Beethoven surely would have given us some musical embodi- 
ment of the moral and intellectual problem stated in the Prologue 
of Goethe’s play — the motto, “Es irrt der Mensch, so lang er 
strebt,” over which translators into English have haggled and 
stumbled. The principle underlined, that a man must be judged 
not by the sins and follies which may be accidents to his career, 
but by the character which is its essential outcome; that “the 
good man, through obscurest aspiration, has still an instinct of 
the one true way,” sums up for us much of our modern attitude 
toward Beethoven. 
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The composer, in his narrow life, forced to withdraw, against 
his will, from the ways of the world, must have felt with a personal 
pang the emergence of Faust from seclusion to share the lot of 
men; he must, in large measure, have experienced Faust’s titanic 
unrest. Like Goethe he could have found much of his material 
near at hand; he could have delved into his own breast for his 
expression of the aspirations of the baffled doctor; though he had 
not, as Goethe had, gone from one school of learning to another, 
nor dabbled in cabalistic chemistry. 

As to the scope of an operatic setting of “Faust” by Beet- 
hoven — presuming that it was a score of magnitude that was 
contemplated, rather than merely some incidental music for 
the play — it seems almost certain that it would have been 
limited to the first book, that dealing with Marguerite, since this 
book alone was available in print during the period Beethoven was 
turning “Faust” over in his mind. The “Helena” was published 
in 1827, the year Beethoven died; other scenes in 1828, and the 
remainder not until 1831, when Goethe was eighty years old. 
There is evidence that Goethe had planned the second part and 
had written some portions of it before the publication of the first 
part in 1808; and it is, of course, possible that Beethoven knew 
something of what was to follow. 

Two operas would be necessary to cover the ground of the 
first and second books, as Boito’s experiment tends to affirm. 
But, in spite of its intellectual preeminence, the second book 
does not invite to musical setting in any such measure as the first. 
Its labyrinthine symbolism is not of a kind to be made clear by 
musical investiture. Its aphorisms would only puzzle the more, 
if interwoven with tone. The character of Faust, which in the 
first part is that of an individual in narrow association with other 
individuals, becomes more that of a personification in the wider 
currents of the second part, which Bayard Taylor has described as 
“the titanic struggle of man, surrounded with the shapes of 
Beauty and Darkness, toward a victorious immortality.” The 
material here suggests the symphony, rather than opera. Little 
could be made, for instance, of the episode of the allegorical 
masquerade, but a riotous stage carnival, confusing and extra- 
neous. “The little world and the great we’ll see” — but the little 
world remains the world for the lyric drama. 

For those who argue that Beethoven could never have written 
a successful opera, because he found his freest expression in the 
untranslatable dramatic emotion of pure music, the early works of 
Verdi and Wagner lift a cautionary finger. If Beethoven mastered 
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new fields with difficulty, he never failed to master them in the 
end. There were indications that if he had lived he would have 
written much choral music, and the human voice, whether in 
oratorio, mass, or opera, would have played a greater part in his 
emotional utterance. How much of Wagner’s sense of dramatic 
contrast and fitness was founded on Beethoven’s achievements 
in fields removed from the theatre, no man can say. But for- 
getting all save Beethoven’s one opera, the projected “Faust” 
need not have risen above the high plane of Leonoras hymn of 
heroic daring or Pizzaro’s furious and terrible “Ha! welch’ ein 
Augenblick” in “Fidelio,” to have made it the superior of those 
later works which bear the name. Here, at least, would have 
been no “little couple,” such as the pair Goethe introduces in 
the “Walpurgis Night’s Dream” as a symbol — some annotators 
tell us — of “the union of bad music with commonplace poetry.” 



THE TECHNIQUE OF MOVING PLASTIC 

By E. JAQUES-DALCROZE 

T HIRTY years ago, there were but few schools that included 
the culture of the body in their curriculum. Parents were 
opposed to all gymnastics and mostly endeavoured to pre- 
vent their children from receiving physical instruction, which 
some of them even regarded as prejudical to their health! Numer- 
ous schoolmasters and doctors condemned the severity of Ling’s 
Swedish drill; the important question of school hygiene did not 
interest the authorities. The mental outlook has changed since 
then, open-air exercise has been almost universally adopted, 
games are played by even the youngest; both at school and at home 
physical culture is predominant, and teachers and artists alike 
experience the need of a corporal technique calculated to keep 
the body in full strength and activity. 

Do we mean by this that the many gymnastic systems now in 
fashion are all equally fitted to prepare the child for a fuller life, 
to set up close relations between the mechanisms of body and 
brain, to unite in one direction the natural rhythms of body and 
mind? In most of the methods, we do not think that the exer- 
cises have any other purpose than to ensure precision and regularity 
of movement within certain fixed periods of time. They, there- 
fore, constitute an essentially metrical instruction. In other 
systems, the spontaneous and instinctive rhythms of the body 
are the object of closer observation, but the study of the natural 
relations between muscular dynamism and the laws of agogics or 
time-divisions — the study of nuances of duration — has not been 
sufficiently pursued for the pupil to become absolute master of 
his motor faculties and fit to decide upon the expediency of the 
movements to be refrained from or of those to be performed. I 
mean that the body, constantly under pressure, should also be 
constantly in a state of effortless motion and evolution according 
to the idea originating in the brain, should react unresistingly to 
the spontaneous outbursts of the fancy; and that, inversely, the 
instinctive rhythms of a body, freed from all intellectual control, 
enrich the imagination and increase the manifestations both of 
will and fancy. This technique of reaction as well as of action 
may be compared with that at the disposal of a fencer, though, 
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instead of being specialized in one or two limbs, it necessitates the 
cooperation of every part of the body. The acquisition of this 
technique is the result of a series of extremely complicated actions. 
Indeed, it takes for granted not only the practical knowledge of 
all the muscular possibilities of contraction and expansion, in 
every nuance of force and duration, but also the continual collabo- 
ration of the nerve centres, as controling faculties, with every 
limb of the body, with each isolated part of that limb, with each 
association of that limb (or one of its isolated parts) with one or 
more other parts of the body. 

Manifestly, the study of this technique will be facilitated by 
the fact that education in sport or gymnastics has previously 
strengthened and made supple and healthy the organism in ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, the practice of a single sport — or series of 
sports — specializes the individual in a definite number of move- 
ments. On the other hand, the usual gymnastic exercises allow for 
only a very limited number of variations in speed. Consequently, 
most sportsmen or gymnasts employ a certain number of auto- 
matic movements prejudicial to the acquiring of that synchronous 
suppleness of corporal evolutions in time and space which a really 
complete system of psycho-physical education should exact. 
They are therefore compelled, when they undertake to introduce 
art into their motor manifestations, to get rid of certain special 
technical processes which are too strongly fixed in their muscular 
memory to vary as they please the muscular nuances of energy 
and duration. Thus, in our everyday life, apart from any aesthetic 
consideration, we feel ourselves checked in motor expansion by 
habits of poise and gait which constitute the technique of con- 
ventional “free and easy manners.” This technique has been 
built up throughout the ages by the special conditions of the 
locality inhabited by man, by his clothing and occupation, by the 
whole of the social customs and laws which repress his particular 
temperament. Indeed, the influence of clothes on one’s gait is so 
pronounced that the reproach of walking ungracefully in the 
streets — frequently brought against certain dancers of the modern 
school — appears to me altogether unjustified. The man who 
walks naturally and easily in a loose jersey and without footwear, 
cannot move with ease when wearing tight-fitting clothes and 
narrow boots, with heels. 

By what special means can we attempt to restore living or 
moving plastic, both individual and collective? What new habits 
of motion are to be created, what fresh combinations are to be 
sought, what physical means can be placed at the disposal of such 
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technique as will ensure life and beauty of body movements? 
These questions we shall endeavour to solve in the following brief 
account of studies indispensable for our purpose. 

1. The study of the means of passing from the state of 
complete muscular relaxation (reclining posture) to the various 
states of body-straightening : kneeling, upright position, first with- 
out and then with vertical extension of the arms. 

2. The study, when standing, of the effects of breathing on 
the different parts of the organism, both from the dynamic and 
from the spatial point of view; the study also of the relations 
between the effect of breathing on the expansion and contraction 
of the limbs in the vocal emission of sound, whether spoken or sung. 

3. The study of balance in the upright posture, of “distribu- 
tion of orientation” in the surrounding space by reason of the 
relaxation of some particular muscular group, and of contrasts 
in gravity between differently arranged limbs. 

4. The study of the relations in the upright posture between 
the body and the various divisions of space of which it is the centre. 
The establishment of distances from centre to periphery. The 
gradation of space in horizontal, vertical and oblique lines. The 
study of curves. The study of the relations between the amplitude 
of gestures and the time they take to trace straight or curved lines. 

5. The study of the various means of transferring the centre 
of gravity of the body to another point in space under the im- 
pulse of feeling, sensation or will. “Walking” regarded as a suc- 
cession of divers states of balance, regulated by different intensities 
of muscular tension and different conditions of weight. The 
various encounters of the ground by foot, leg and foot, body 
and foot. The different silhouette effects of bodies on partitions 
of varying height and width. — The study of the several movements 
of continuous measured or interrupted progression. 

6. The various durations of measured or continuous steps. 

7. The various lengths of steps and their relations to dyna- 
mics and to duration. 

8. The embellishments of progression: running, leaping, 
skipping, hopping, the alternations of staccato, legato, pizzicato, 
portando, glissando, etc. 

9. The various pauses in walking, running, leaping, with 
their successions and alternations. 

10. The study of starting-points in gesture, according as it 
depends on the displacement of balance of the entire body or of a 
muscular ungearing, so to speak, which takes place in some part 
of the body or is occasioned by a breathing effect. Differentiation 
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between the gesture caused by obedience to weight and that 
caused by the will to evade weight. 

11. The study of the muscular resistances and oppositions 
regulating the relations between the gestures of one arm and those 
of the other, movements of limbs, shoulders or bust. 

12. The influence of bodily attitudes on the material re- 
sistances of stage scenery. The collaboration of body lines with 
the lines of partitions, columns, stairs and inclined planes made 
living by contrast. 1 

13. Relations between gesture and walking; their alter- 
nation, oppositions, contrasts, agreement and counterpoint. Dis- 
sociation and harmonization of the various motor manifestations 
of the organism. 

14. Relations of the voice (speaking or singing) with walking 
and gesticulation. 

15. Repetition of all the above exercises in every degree of 
energy or duration, double or triple quickness or slowness of one 
or more limbs. Association and dissociation of durations or 
dynamisms. 

16. The study of the relations between two associated human 
bodies, harmonization of their gestures or gait. The stopping 
of one individual set against the activity of the other, the 
opposition of two like or unlike activities both in displacements 
and in dynamisms at any particular speed. 

17. The study of the relations between associated individuals 
forming a group, and of the relations between several groupings of 
individuals, from the threefold point of view: division of space, 
dynamic cooperation and antagonism, gradation of duration. 

* * 

* 

All these preparatory studies form the basis of the new educa- 
tion “par et pour le Rythme,” the principles of which have already 
been published. 2 Based on a knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of music, this education tends not only to regularize move- 
ments, but also — and mainly — to anticipate all the unexpected 
modifications which may be introduced by outbursts of our own 
natural spontaneity. As is but natural, there is nothing expressive 

1 Read “L’oeuvre d’art vivant” by Adolphe Appia (Atar, Geneva), 

2 La Rythmique, 2 vols. f La Plastique animee, 1 vol. These deal with the de- 
velopment of the rhythmic instinct, of the sense of metre, of the harmony and balance 
of movements, as well as with the regularization of motor habits. Jobin et Cie., Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The second of these works by Mr. Jaques-Dalcroze has been 
published in an English translation by G. Putnam’s Sons. 
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about movements determined previously once for all. The study 
of muscular dynamism and of the ordering of movements needs 
to be supplemented by that of the nervous manifestations of the 
individual in every nuance of time and space. Every movement 
carried through in a given time really calls for a totally different 
preparation from that necessitated by a longer or shorter duration 
of time. In rapid actions the balance of the body does not play 
so important a part as in slow actions. According to the time 
appointed for the execution of a movement, the organism must 
proceed instinctively to eliminate certain muscular actions or else 
to set working a greater number of synergies. 

In almost all gymnastic systems, one and the same starting 
position is fixed for the most diverse movements. Now, there 
can be no act without preparation. All action should be regarded 
as the inevitable result of an anacrusis. This preparation may 
be premeditated in certain cases, in most cases it should be spon- 
taneous. It is only by special exercises that we can ensure for 
each corporal act the exact preparation which should bring about 
its perfect execution. Any limb prepared for a slow movement 
becomes rigid if the same movement is suddenly required of it at 
a more rapid tempo; any limb prepared for a quick movement 
will disturb the balance of the general attitude if suddenly called 
upon to perform the movement more slowly. The exact prepar- 
ation of movements depends on well harmonizing the nervous 
system. Rhythmic gymnastics educates the nerve centres; it 
regulates the relations between body and brain, endeavours to 
lessen the time lost between the conception of an act and its 
realization, and seeks to create a spirit of concentration and an- 
alysis which will enable the child to regulate its natural automatic 
actions and contract new motor habits. 

It teaches him to see clearly into his organism, to harmonize 
and coordinate all the conscious and unconscious rhythms within 
the disposal of his limbs. It makes him free, and consequently 
is a dispenser of joy; for joy depends not only on discipline but 
also on the assurance that this discipline is a product of the will 
and the resultant of sacrifices freely made. The aim of an edu- 
cation “par et pour le rythme” is to awaken, multiply and regular- 
ize the natural rhythms of the body, and — by reason of their 
frequent repetition, which makes them automatic in every degree 
of strength or suppleness, rapidity or slowness — to create within 
the brain definite rhythmic images. It is owing to the cooperation 
of music that corporal nuances are regulated in this method, for 
music is the only art that has made permanent the various degrees 
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of duration and dynamism. One r6le of music is to regulate move- 
ments and also to inspire, for it stimulates the nerve functions. 
It becomes the indispensable ally of gymnastics, once this latter 
has performed its task: to make the body healthy, supple, and 
full of energy. But the body must also become an instrument 
of art; and this it can only become thanks to the study of rhythm, 
which is the basis of all arts as of all manifestations of life. 

* * 

* 

All these studies, however, are no more than the beginnings 
of the corporal technique necessary for a perfect plastic artist. 
They appeal only to the intellect and the will. The acquisition 
of all the plastic, dynamic and agogic qualities indispensable to 
rhythmist or dancer, actor or mime, will make him only an adapter, 
a transposer, an automaton, unless these technical qualities are 
controlled by wealth of fancy, a supple, elastic temperament, a 
generous spontaneity of feeling and an artistic, responsive nature. 
All plastic education, therefore, should aim especially at the 
arousing of natural instincts, spontaneous outbursts, individual 
conceptions. The final culmination of studies in moving plastic 
is certainly the direct expression of animic or aesthetic feelings and 
emotions without the aid of music or even of speech. “Silent” 
plastic, however, requires wonderful technique gained through an 
experience that stretches beyond a single human existence. Now, 
while music is unfortunately one of the youngest of arts, we may 
boldly affirm that “living plastic” is at the present time the least 
studied of all arts. The natural expansions of the body have been 
thwarted by the habits and customs of a life increasingly more and 
more antinatural. The gamut of gestures and attitudes is thus 
reduced to the strict minimum. Consequently, the reeducation of 
the corporal means of expression needs support by methods of 
education adopted from previously tested techniques: those of 
speech and music. The technique of the “words” is so highly 
specialized that the images it attempts to render concrete follow 
one another so rapidly that the movements of the body find 
some difficulty in harmonizing with their form and duration. On 
the other hand, verbal expression so confuses the realism of the 
word with the elementary emotion of the thought, that the gesture 
is constantly wavering between realism and lyricism, between 
the oratorical and didactic movement and the actual movement. 
The latter creates the atmosphere and directly expresses emotion 
by dynamism. 
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The result is that, while “living plastic” may fortunately be 
allied with the “word,” it is important that, if we desire their full 
harmonization, the “word” should not attempt to remain apart, but 
on the contrary should ever be thinking of this plastic to which it 
seeks to become united. What I mean is that the poet should 
agree to condense his thought into fewer words, to eliminate 
digressions, to suggest rather than describe, and to regard stops, 
pauses and suspensions as indispensable collaborators with cor- 
poral rhythms. Whereas music, which from its very beginning 
originated in emotion and not in thought, is at present more 
capable than is verbal poetry of calling forth and promoting 
lyrical situations, spontaneous corporal gestures. It expresses 
human truths by the aid of sound, dynamism, and duration, in 
all their nuances. Now, the human body is susceptible of adapt- 
ing to itself or of transposing either the nuances of this dynamism 
or the nuances of this duration. But if, disdaining the nuances 
of sound, moving plastic would assert itself apart from them, it 
will never be able to regulate the nuances of its dynamics and its 
agogics better than by adopting the musical agogic and dynamic 
techniques which are now already ordered and regulated and 
may certainly serve it as models. No doubt living plastic, in its 
turn, will be able to modify this dynamics and this agogics, but is 
not the one important thing, in all artistic development, to start 
with what is, if we would reach what we would have different? 
And this is so true that even sound nuancing (production of the 
various degrees of sound) is capable, whether in music or in 
poetic diction, of leading the plastic artist to construct for 
himself a gamut of gestures corresponding to that of sounds. 
Who knows but that this latter was formerly inspired by the 
movements of respiration and its action on the muscles of the 
larynx? 

To all who consider the body in motion as a direct interpreter 
of human emotions, the main thing is to disdain no method of 
enriching this body’s technical means of expression. What 
matters it if, for some time to come, humanized plastic is allied 
to music and to voice-tone? Is it not important that it should 
succeed in multiplying and clarifying its means of expression? 
Now, at such a period as the present, when every effort made tends 
to link all the arts in one harmonious entente, for the purpose of 
humanizing thought and making it more extensive, diverse and 
complete , 1 it seems to me that every effort tending to specialize 

•See in the “Courrier musical” of April 15, 1921, an article by Canudo on “La con- 
vergence musicale de tous Ies arts.” 
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living plastic would prove barren and likely to lessen its profound 
importance. As Canudo says: 

all energy of impression, representation and evocation of those phalanxes 
of sensitives and creators called “artists,” is increasingly influenced by 
musical laws, by the need of transmitting the most far-reaching laws of 
life in aid of the most universal of languages, that which “suggests with- 
out defining,” which alone is able to impose on different collective bodies 
in varying climates the same ideal emotion. The evolution of music is 
directly related to the growth of mankind. 

The chief peculiarity of music is that it calls forth in the 
human soul a need for imagination and realization. Wherefore 
renounce this power? Music comes to birth within us owing to 
the absolute necessity of escaping from ourselves, of externalizing 
our aspirations, of giving wings to our ill-defined wants, of em- 
bodying aspirations that are imperious though frequently in- 
distinct and uncoordinated. Seeing that it materializes divine 
moments when a new being escapes from our usual self, why not 
place our trust in it if we would express gratitude for a human 
mechanism as unknown to most human beings as is the origin 
of their actions and thoughts? To initiate into music artists in 
theatricals and in dancing, is to increase the potency of their 
movements, for musical technique will liberate both body and 
soul. 

* * 

* 

Is it possible that certain men may not need to study tech- 
nique because they have an intuitive knowledge of things? Assur- 
edly it is possible. We are all acquainted with child prodigies 
who play the piano without ever having studied the mechanism 
of the instrument, young people who are improvised writers or 
painters, others who dance or act without ever having been 
taught in any way. Why should it not be possible that certain 
human bodies may never have known the nervous and muscular, 
intellectual or moral oppositions so frequently offered to the free 
flight of natural rhythms? Too often is the man provided with 
a faultless motor system prevented from using it because timidity 
or lack of self-confidence paralyzes his efforts. To be sure of one- 
self, to be able to forget one’s weaknesses, to think solely of the 
end to be pursued, to feel completely wrapped up in an idea, is after 
all to deny the existence of oppositions; hence, a certain natural 
technique becomes manifest just when the mind demands it, and 
that, too, without the excitation of higher emotions. There are 
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certain virtuosi who succeed completely only when they are 
accompanied by the orchestra, just as there are stammerers who 
prove to be fluent speakers when compelled to uphold a cause 
which rouses their enthusiasm. Still, I think that those gifted with 
this natural technique would be quite wrong not to keep it alive 
by ordinary regular exercises. Certain excitations diminish in 
intensity in proportion as age moderates one’s spontaneous ardour. 
A man’s progress depends on something more than the ripening 
of his intellectual powers; it allows of each fresh conquest of the 
spirit being accompanied by improved methods of realization. 
The case has frequently been quoted of the poet Spitteler, who com- 
posed his most inspired poems only after a prolonged struggle to 
master elementary poetic methods. Verdi, who in the ardour 
of his youth composed works devoid both of style and ability, 
deliberately subjected himself to a system of intense musical 
study which he continued right into old age, in order to produce 
works of a lasting nature, such as his “Requiem,” “Otello,” “Fal- 
staff,” and his four “pieces sacrees.” Chabrier died in despair at 
having attempted too late in life to acquire a musical technique 
with which he had been able to dispense at the outset of his career 
as a composer. The entire work of Berlioz, preeminently a 
poet-musician, is a revelation of his lack of technical experience, 
and it would be an easy matter to quote many another creative 
artist whose decline and fall might be attributed solely to neglect 
of technical ability. In our present special domain, have we 
not seen the fine artistic efforts of Isidora Duncan, the fervent 
advocate of natural gesture, checked the last few years because 
of a lack of perseverance in acquiring new technical methods? 
The discoveries of genius need to be supplemented by intelligent 
investigation. The field of the unconscious, wherein tempera- 
ment, sensibility and intuition are at work, needs to be enlarged 
by the acquisition of conscious qualities which enable the tempera- 
ment first to maintain poise with the intellect and then to master 
it without inflicting injury on reason and order . 1 

And the more the study of certain elementary technical 
processes of expressive corporal technique permeates school in- 
struction, the more easy will it be for the public to understand 
the efforts of creative artists. The reason why the piano, at the 
present time, is the most effective means of popularizing music is 
that all our children are more or less acquainted with the technique 
of the instrument. Consequently, the teaching of eurhythmies, 

'See in UEsprit Nouveau, No. 7, the article by Vincent Huidebro entitled “La 
Creation pure.” 
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in the case of children or of dilettanti, should guard against ex- 
cessive specialization, whether of a mathematical or of a meta- 
physical nature. At most this teaching will tend to enable pupils 
to understand the possibilities of the direct relation to meta- 
physics and to mathematics of the technical education of muscle 
or nerve which they receive. To be master of one’s body, in all 
its relations with the intellect and with the senses, is to break down 
the oppositions which paralyse the free development of one’s 
powers of imagination and creation. 

As regards the professionals who devote themselves more 
particularly to studies of plastic, I am firmly convinced that it is 
to their advantage to make the organism sensitive by permeating 
it with music before we permit them to attempt the experiments 
needed for working out a system that tends to make of living 
plastic a self-sufficing art, one related in no way to music or 
poetry. This art will assuredly appear some day. It will have its 
own special laws based on geometrical and spatial experiments, 
their object being to create an architecture in movement, directing 
and poising itself in accordance with the inevitable influence of a 
graduated and varied weight. This living architecture will have 
nothing but rhythm in common with the other arts, but its 
rhythm will be threefold and will comprise: 1 . the knowledge 
and experience of spontaneous, muscular rhythmic movements; 

that of rhythmic movements created by modifications of weight; 
and 3 . that of the adaptation of these two rhythms to the unified 
rhythms of space and duration. 

The metaphysic of this integral plastic art will consist in the 
imagination of fictitious weights and spaces and in successive 
modifications and transformations of their relations. Once it 
succeeds in living its own life, a life governed by laws of its own, 
plastic art will no longer melt away into music, but will become its 
ally — as speech does in the lyrical drama. No longer will there be 
identification, but rather superposition and collaboration. In 
order to develop, this new art will have to free itself from all direct 
imitation of nature, all literary preoccupation or mimic intention, 
and, in my opinion, many and prolonged experiments will be 
necessary before it sheds all those influences which at present 
swathe and confine the language of movement. These experi- 
ments, it seems to me, must all be of a rhythmic order, and since 
the natural laws of duration and accentuation of gestures have 
almost totally disappeared and the number of our spontaneous 
corporal rhythms is reduced to a strict minimum, I see no other 
means of reconstituting this new art than by studying rhythm in 
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existing arts, especially in music, which is undoubtedly richer than 
any other in rhythmic movements. 

But we have to consider whether the present is a good time for 
attempting to construct an integral plastic art. I am afraid it is 
not, for this age is keenly bent not so much on specializing arts 
as on combining them. The future of art, in the opinion of most 
present-day artists, lies in the fusion of all the psychic and physical 
elements of our nature. Never have so many attempts been 
made at blending together different means of expression! A 
distinctively expressed bodily movement on the stage accompanies 
sound and voice-tone, colour and light. Gifted innovators con- 
sider that moving photography will in future be inseparable from 
a triple symphony; and, not content with dreaming of the syn- 
chronism of music and gesture, they attempt to present the 
moving lines as a series of rigid architectural schemes, and to 
contrast the rhythms of words and phrases, like the rhythms of 
thought, with those of vision — to counterpoint, unite and alternate 
them. They even attempt — in my opinion a mistake — to contrast 
in the same performance, cinematographic movements with real 
movements. Certain artist dancers, too, depict landscapes or 
construct architectural effects by making use of gesture. 

The Olympic Games committee, at its last meeting in Lau- 
sanne, discussed for the first time the proposition of the Baron de 
Coubertin as to how it might be possible to introduce, in the 
programme of the coming fetes to be held in Paris in the near 
future, human evolutions of an artistic nature combined with 
appropriate music and scenery. Indeed, the creators of the 
movement in favour of restoring the Olympic Games have seen 
that, once education produces men of action, in possession of all 
their physical and mental powers, there must inevitably be estab- 
lished between them a more powerful bond than the spirit of 
emulation and the affirmation of self. This bond consists in a 
common seeking after the eternal laws of art, which all have, as 
their object, to create order, to mould forms, to balance forces 
and to measure rhythms. 

* * 

* 

It will evidently be no easy matter to discover how to inspire 
artistic life in muscular and nervous manifestations that are self- 
sufficing, from the standpoint of sport and hygiene. The Greeks 
supplied us with definite models of gymnastic games, which our 
own athletes have only to imitate, seeing that the technique of 
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the body cannot be different now from what it was in the time 
of Pericles. Still, the evolutions — leaping, walking, running, sing- 
ing, regulated gymnastic or scenic combats, rhythmic gestures 
harmonizing with the cadences of Greek poetry — were uniformly 
accompanied by flutes and drums, a music that would not prove 
acceptable to modern ears. All gymnastic dances and songs in 
those days were inspired by religious sentiments different from 
our own. Consequently, it is for us to create new forms of living 
art dictated by present-day requirements and instincts. Never- 
theless, the idea of order in the evolutions, the principle of dynamic 
accentuation of gestures, word, walk, exclamation and song — 
all that metrorhythm which was at the foundation of Grecian 
artistic manifestations as revealed to us by such men as Pindar, 
Archilochus and Lucian — should necessarily also inspire the or- 
ganizers of our modern festivals. Our sport exercises bring into 
play three distinct elements: space, time, and dynamics. The 
relations between them are regulated by the laws of rhythm, 
and they cannot be distinctively expressed unless those who work 
them out agree to come under a single control. This latter may be 
either visual or sonorous. I mean that a conductor will insist that 
corporal rhythms be performed either directly by the aid of 
gesture, or by means of choral or orchestral music. In the latter 
case, he will regulate by gesture a sound-potency which will act 
directly on the ears of the protagonists. In the former, it is his 
gesture itself that will control the masses. 

If we deal with groupings of several thousands of men, it 
is easy to understand that an individual gesture cannot exercise 
its full influence on a number of persons who, as the evolutions 
take place, are unable to keep their eyes fixed on the coordinating 
element. Nevertheless, in case the fetes took place by night, it 
would be possible to create a general control of movements by 
means of centres of changing light, metrically extinguishing and 
relighting themselves, the rhythmic coloration of which would 
act like a conventional orchestra, with a certain definite action 
upon the masses. Moreover, this method would contribute 
appreciable aesthetic effects to the ensemble of gestures and evo- 
lutions. In case the fete took place by day, a display of flags and 
oriflammes, unrolled in every direction and moved up and down, 
along with combinations of colours in score, might be rhythmically 
arranged either by a conductor or by a machine, in a way suffi- 
ciently distinct for the protagonists to obtain the necessary syn- 
chronism and polydynamic. These two means of ocular control, 
however, would lack that propelling, exciting and inciting faculty 
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possessed by music in a higher degree. Naturally, this action- 
controlling music should be not only understood by the actors 
but also incorporated in their entire being through the education 
above mentioned, for our sporting masses will never attain to art 
unless fresh knowledge is placed within their reach. Art does not 
spring up by the side of life; it must be born of life itself. Now, 
the life of our gymnasts is not yet sufficiently imbued with aesthetic 
sensations for art to be able to appear naturally and spontaneously, 
as was the case in the glorious Grecian epoch when a knowledge of 
scanned rhythms, dynamic accentuations and their combinations, 
was — as Lucian tells us — the foundation of gymnastic and scenic 
education. 

* * 

* 

All the masterpieces of sculpture belonging to the Doric school 
prove the existence of rhythmic laws which regulate the relations of 
individuals with one another and the contrasts between various 
human groupings. All this presupposes on the part of the com- 
plete athlete a capacity for adapting himself to every corporal 
rhythm in time and space. Now, in these days, we find many 
runners who are incapable of performing slow movements; wrestlers 
who cannot walk lightly, quoit-throwers unable to make any other 
gesture than that of throwing ! Here is the danger of specialization, 
a danger incurred by many renowned pianists whose hands and 
fingers are nimble only when employed on the keyboard! 

Sport, I repeat, requires temperament; art requires in addi- 
tion the sacrifice of certain individual powers to one collective 
power. The gymnastic exercises of masses of people frequently 
have extraordinarily powerful aesthetic effects, but they are all 
effects in simultaneity, whereas the gymnastic art we wish to 
create needs effects of opposition and contrast, as do all arts. 

At a gymnastic fete in Bale, a few years ago, a thousand 
gymnasts went through ensemble movements to musical accompani- 
ment. The space of ground covered was so extensive that the 
musical rhythms were some time in reaching the most distant 
rows, the result being that movements involving bodily displace- 
ment, gestures and kneelings, were performed in “canon” style, i.e., 
the first rows kept time, those in the centre were half a second and 
those farther away a full second later than the first, etc. The 
result was admirable, and this naturally regulated polvmotility 
impressed the spectators far more powerfully than an exact 
synchronism would have done. It is effects of this kind that the 
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gymnastic art in mass which we wish to create is called on to 
produce. 

To these must be added the effects of contrast which are 
produced by opposite directions in corporal movement and dis- 
placement. Take, for instance, the simple act of kneeling and 
rising, and suppose that 100 gymnasts are kneeling whilst another 
100 are rising : each of the two actions becomes intensified. Suppose, 
at the same time, that 100 other gymnasts raise their arms, 100 
others extend them, and that still other rows act simultaneously, 
some stepping forward, others backward or sideways, and we 
obtain an idea of spectacles of combined movements very easy 
to produce. The same in running; if an entire crowd runs, the 
impression is grandiose. If half the runners stop whilst the rest 
continue, the effect is doubled. It will be considerably increased 
if certain runners run twice as fast as the others, if those in certain 
rows make periodic leaps, if the runners spread out and draw in 
according to a previously arranged plan. A game of football 
(with a real or imaginary ball) arranged so as to obtain decorative 
groupings, single players crossing one another, will afford the 
spectators quite a different kind of emotion from that created 
by a real match. It will not be emotion caused by surprise, but 
emotion of an aesthetic order, created by the harmonies and 
counterpoints of movements. Doubtless the runners them- 
selves will have less keen sensations than during a real contest, 
but the sensations will be quite as satisfying, for the joys procured 
by subordinating the individual to the whole are certainly equiva- 
lent to those procured by affirming one’s full individuality. 

It is difficult to imagine how infinitely diverse are the possi- 
bilities of human groupings. Once an investigation is set up into 
the effects of contrasts, means of realization appear and increase. 
Contrasts of straight and curved lines, of geometrical figures in 
angles or circles, of different gestures and gaits, of slowness and 
speed in running, of strength and suppleness of movement, of the 
number of individuals in the formation of groups (groups of 
eight, of twenty-four, of forty-eight), contrasts and groups of solo 
performers, of weight, of lightness of step, contrasts of colours and 
costumes, blues with yellows as a glaring background, and reds 
drowning greens, contrasts of body-height, contrasts of differenti- 
ation of sex — teams of men and teams of women — and finally 
contrasts of opposition between the silence of orchestra and choirs 
and the activity of human movements, between the repose of 
bodies perfectly still in various attitudes and sound dynamisms. 
We have only to reflect and then will; to imagine and then 
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actualize. Inexhaustible is the mine of contrasts, synergies and 
antagonisms, of the associations and dissociations of individual 
and group movements. 

Just reflect on the contrast between the various sporting 
activities, the movements of javelin throwers combined with 
running and leaping movements or contrasted with the move- 
ments of throwers of paumesl Four hundred men hurl paumes 
into the air, at double or quadruple velocity, at different degrees 
of intensity: a veritable symphony of trajectories! All trades, 
all bodily activities may be distinctively expressed. The gestures 
of rowers, of swimmers, of blacksmiths, road-menders, wood-cutters, 
navvies, mowers and sowers, all supply us with material for dis- 
tinctive expression. Then, too, the collaboration of the natural 
human movements with those which necessitate machine inter- 
vention: ballets of cyclists, the simultaneous evolutions of motor- 
cars and riders on horseback! It may seem that I am indulging 
in paradox, though such is not the case; each of these suggestions 
could easily be put in practice. 

So far I have said nothing of the humanization of the phenom- 
ena of nature, i.e., of the imitation, by the body, of the motion 
of the wind upon fields of corn or waves of the sea, of the placid 
lines of the horizon, forest undulations, the uneven swirl of a 
torrent, the wide meanderings of a river, the gushing of a fountain, 
the incoming tide, the tumultuous leaping of flames, or the activity 
of machines. At each Olympic festival, a general subject might 
be offered as a fit subject for treatment by human movement, 
each team being permitted to interpret it after its own fashion. 
After competitions in strength, suppleness and endurance, 
wrestling, running and games, there might be held competitions 
in imagination, organization and even improvisation. 

For there is a new sporting activity to be created: the rapid 
improvisation of groupings, the arranging and adjusting of this 
living architecture through the sudden power shown by some 
imaginative individual over the crowd or by the intelligent sub- 
ordination of groupings to the will of one or more controllers. In 
teaching ensemble gymnastic movements, insufficient scope is 
given for the development of the faculties of imagination and of 
the spontaneous creation of movements. This may also be 
affirmed of the cinematograph, whose best group effects are most 
frequently due to chance, and act on the spectators as picturesque 
swarmings rather than as aesthetic polyrhythms. Into this domain 
also it will be necessary to introduce music, though music of a 
special kind, having nothing in common with pure symphony 
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except rhythm and sound, and, as regards dynamism, obedient 
to quite new laws. This music will have to be wholly inspired by 
a knowledge of corporal impulses and muscular rhythms, as well 
as of the relations of space with the moving architecture which 
must occupy it. All attempt at harmony or counterpoint, all 
excessive anxiety for registering timbres, will have to be avoided. 
More than this, the music we need must not constantly accompany 
corporal manifestations. It must call them forth and sustain 
them, draw them out without itself attempting to remain in the 
foreground. It must also be acquainted with the art of maintain- 
ing silence, of opposing its rhythms to those of the bodily in- 
strument, of counterpointing and uniting with them without 
troubling about any personal effect. The spectator must forget 
its very existence, though conscious of its necessity. It must 
originate so directly from corporal rhythms that the dancers 
may regard it as the natural expression of their movements. 

Here we have a new problem, one that will be solved when 
composers are more directly interested in life as a whole, apart 
from any specialized aesthetic preoccupation, and the creators 
of performances in moving plastic agree to submit to a special 
kind of education by which they will come under the influence 
of the most living of all arts. Indeed, music alone is capable of 
reviving all those emotions which, from tenderest infancy, have 
tempered our soul, by reason of the powerful vibrations imparted 
to the body. It alone, amid the hesitations and stumbling of the 
present time at all events, can arouse and strengthen our ardour, 
call forth a spontaneous outburst of our life rhythms, regulate 
our impulses, and suggest to us both fresh deeds and new 
dreams. 

* * 

* 

Still, even though it be admitted that the art of moving plastic 
seeks further means of affirming its existence, and that, for the 
time being, it needs the aid of music, it must not be concluded 
that music needs to be supplemented by gesture. Music, indeed, 
is self-sufficing. Its aim, clearly defined and attained, is a dual 
one. On the one hand, thanks to the Apollonian spirit which 
inspired it, it frees us — as Nietzsche practically tells us in his 
book on the origin of Greek Tragedy — -“from reality by the trans- 
figured representation of appearance.” On the other hand, 
thanks to the Dionysiac spirit with which it is likewise imbued, 
it initiates us in the most vivid manner into the “generating 
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causes of Being and shows us the most secret bases of things.” 
Simultaneously and successively it gives form to our dreams and 
opens out a free path to our unchained passions. Whether it mani- 
fests itself solely in the Apollonian fashion, as in certain works of 
Palestrina, or solely in the Dionysiac fashion, as in almost the 
whole of Beethoven’s work, it still fully expresses “the essence 
of dreams and feelings, or that of realities and sensations.” When 
moving plastic is capable, like music, of expressing all emotions 
without the collaboration of another art whilst giving an impression 
of order and style, of describing everything by suggestions, of 
harmoniously combining external forms whilst revealing the 
wildest rhythms of its subconsciousness — then it will live its own 
life, vibrate with its own rhythms, assert itself according to its 
own ordering. Emancipated from the laws of music, it will also 
be emancipated from those of architecture, it will renounce 
mimicry — a process accessory to imitation — it will have its own 
style, its forms and nuances, and we shall ascertain without dis- 
puting the matter, that Pasmanik is right in affirming “that no 
art requires collaboration from without, and that no sooner does 
it incarnate in a perfect product than it suggests, by its own in- 
herent power, all the effects the other arts are capable of pro- 
ducing.” 

As soon, however, as each of the arts becomes autodynamic 
and autonomous, none of them will constantly be constrained to 
maintain a splendid isolation! There will still have to be created 
the laws of a universal harmony, dictating for each specialized 
art what sacrifices and eliminations will be necessary for effective 
collaboration. And then, by means of these eliminations, each 
of the arts, without losing its own personality, may be called upon 
to supplement a brother art, which for the time being has volun- 
tarily decided not to be constantly using all its means of expression. 
And in certain circumstances we shall also find all the arts blend- 
ing in one grand symphony. There will appear works in which 
moving plastic, for instance, will constitute the element of order; 
music, the element of emotion; voice-tone, the element of dream- 
land . . . and vice versa. All combinations will become pos- 
sible and discussion as to the expediency of a fusion of all 
the aesthetic elements will become futile. The reason why so 
many artists discuss this subject nowadays — and frequently with 
so much feeling — is that these elements have not yet been 
distinctly classified, or even established. It is a matter of im- 
portance that all artists, now striving to effect a renaissance of 
the great popular spectacles based on the art of movement, should 
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frankly impart to one another their experiences and discoveries, 
and, without vainly setting up one art against another, appreciate 
beauty and truth in whatsoever guise. Thus will they con- 
tribute not only to their own happiness but also to the happiness 
of the various peoples and races and to the general progress of 
mankind. 

( Translated by Fred Rothwell ) 



VOCAL DISABILITIES AS DESCRIBED BY 
A VOICE PHYSICIAN 

By IRVING WILSON VOORHEES 1 

T HE problem of diagnosis and treatment of disorders of the 
nose and throat in singers and speakers is not unlike that 
confronting the specialist in the ordinary routine of daily 
office practice, but it has certain distinctive elements which are so 
important as to demand special consideration. 

At the very bottom of most ills from which artistic people 
suffer there is a subtle psychological element which must not be 
overlooked and which must be weighed in the balance with all 
other findings no matter of what nature. This is, I think, so well 
understood by most voice physicians that it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to do more than mention it here, since the successful physician 
is always a good student of human nature, and from his experi- 
ence is usually able to outline in his own mind just how to manage 
his patient — that is, he must know what to say, or what not to 
say even more than what to do. But putting aside the unstable, 
fickle, unreliable and often strongly neurotic fundamentals, one 
must go back into the history of every case far enough to determine 
just how any given disorder began. This may be found to have 
had its origin in the thoughtless remark of some medical adviser 
who did not quite weigh the psychological elements in the situ- 
ation, or in some actual physical condition which has been for the 
most part long since forgotten. Of one thing one may be quite 
sure in practically any singer who comes for advice — namely, 
that he or she has never been exactly studied in all those funda- 
mentals so indispensable to uninterrupted and progressive success. 
The voice physician has, therefore, to constitute himself a sort of 
physico-psycho-analyst — that is, he must study and investigate 
a great many details which have to do both with the mental and 
physical as well as the artistic life of his patient. 

For some years the writer has been endeavoring, with only 
indifferent success he must admit, to encourage teachers of singing 
to do something more than simply to “try out the voice” when a 
pupil presents herself to begin study. The intoning of a few bars 

^his article is a chapter in Dr. Voorhees’ book, "Hygiene of the Voice.” 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. — Ed. 
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at the piano or the hearing of some simple song is ordinarily all 
that the maestro demands before voice lessons are started. Noth- 
ing is known of the physical condition of the candidate, and it is 
usually thought that all one requires is a beautiful or even just 
merely a “good voice,” and that hard work will do the rest. No 
greater fallacy exists; for the factors which go to make a 
successful artist are so numerous that one can hardly undertake 
to write them all down, much less to studv them at first hand. 
Many a singer with good natural gifts fails miserably because of 
some unconsidered fault of personality or mentality which could 
have been adjudged by the practiced eye to be irremediable at the 
outset. Or again, failure may result from utter disregard of simple, 
easily controllable elements. It would be of everlasting benefit 
to all concerned if the teacher at his first interview with a pupil 
should ask for the cooperation of the laryngologist who has paid 
some attention to the voice problem, and secure from him a written 
report of his findings including his opinion as to the possible de- 
velopment of the voice under certain natural physical handicaps 
which so often are joined with good talent. To illustrate just 
what is meant: Suppose that in childhood an attack of laryngeal 
diphtheria has left certain muscles impaired, that it has been 
necessary to put a tube into the larynx for instance, or that 
a certain amount of muscle weakness in contradistinction to 
paralysis has persisted. Or let us assume that scarlet fever at 
some forgotten period has invaded the ears and has left its 
deadly menace behind in the form of chronic middle ear discharge 
which lights up sharply with every acute respiratory infection, or 
that the lesser evil, deafness of moderate degree determinable by 
modern exact tests makes accurate pitch determination impossible. 
Is it not fair to assume that one can scarcely recommend a vast 
expenditure of time, effort and money in the pursuit of an ignis 
fatuus which is sure to lead to dreadful disappointment or even 
tragedy? 

It is a common experience for the doctor who for want of a 
better name has been called a “voice physician” to have a patient 
come in with the following story. This girl is 26 years of age. 
Ever since childhood she has been told that she has a beautiful, 
even marvellous voice. Down in her little home town, let us say 
somewhere in the South, there is a village parson who is thought 
to be something of a connoisseur in Music. Soon after taking up 
his pastorate he hears Dorothy sing and she impresses him greatly 
with the purity and sweetness of her “naturally” produced voice 
and he accordingly drafts her for the village choir. The post- 
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master, a pillar of the church, wishing to encourage the girl, tells 
her that she ought to go to New York and “take up vocal” as they 
say in the hinterland. This opinion is reinforced by the local 
doctor and by all of the aunts and uncles who are likely to be both 
numerous and unanimous in their praise. Not much urging is 
needed in any case, so it is soon decided that Dorothy must go 
to the City called Gotham, where such talent may reasonably be 
expected to be recognized by stalwart headlines in the great dailies. 
Well, the girl and her mother arrive and are surprised to find just 
what they had expected to be surprised about; namely, that there 
are a great number of singing teachers who are more than anxious 
to “work out” Dorothy’s musical salvation. The girl’s ambition 
has now been kindled to a frenzy, and to make the Metropolitan 
Opera in about a month seems so easy that the secret is confided 
in numerous letters to waiting worthies back home. Two years 
go by and Dorothy now finds herself in the hands of her sixth sing- 
ing teacher, who has torn down all the work done by the previous 
five confreres, and starting all over again, soon finds that his pupil 
has come to an impasse. She is not making the desired progress, 
and in desperation a laryngologist’s advice is sought. The doctor 
gets to work and tries to measure the physical and mental capabili- 
ties of his patient. He finds that the chest muscles are unde- 
veloped and that Dorothy stands and walks with a crooked spine. 
There is in consequence a good deal of lung tissue that is only 
partially filled with air. The girl is awkward in every movement. 
She knows nothing about diet or exercise. Her voice is shrill, 
badly produced, uneven throughout the musical scale, and 
strangely unresonant. There is a crooked nasal partition, enlarged 
turbinates, and an adenoid which, seen in a post-nasal mirror, 
looks like the back drop at the Hippodrome. The tonsils are 
“cheesy,” and there are several small glands at the angle of the 
jaw on each side. He recommends several operations, but his 
suggestions are not kindly received by the teacher, who says that 
a month or more of interruption in lessons cannot be tolerated. 
He has to make his living, too, as well as the rest of mankind, and, 
to be frank, would have sent the girl in before but felt sure that 
the inevitable would happen; namely, that the doctor would con- 
sider it his bounden duty to find something to operate on. The 
opinions of the teacher and doctor go back home, and so does the 
girl without having anything done, for she is discouraged beyond 
measure and probably wants to die. 

Now, this recital, although humorous, is, in its essence, of 
the truth. Such an occurrence is a daily affair and is destined 
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to continue unless in some way laryngologists can secure the 
cooperation both of teachers and parents. The difficulties of 
compromise are indeed great, but the patient’s interest comes first, 
and it is certainly our duty as medical men to do what we can to 
spread the gospel of early and thorough examination of all would-be 
candidates for vocal honors. 

In the prevention of ills common to singers and speakers 
(actors) the physician must inform himself as already mentioned 
about the incidence of common diseases of childhood, especially 
concerning the ills which lie in the wake of the eruptive diseases. 
These are in the last analysis respiratory infections for the most 
part, the first symptoms of which appear in the mouth and throat 
— witness Koplik’s spots in measles, the strawberry tongue and 
red sore throat of scarlet fever, and the sticky discharge in diph- 
theria which is called “membrane.” Fortunately, most of these 
diseases clear up without persistent sequelae, but they have a 
bearing on the health of the nose, throat and ears which ought 
always to be kept in mind. 

Tonsils and adenoids must be removed if diseased or if they 
cause symptoms through obstruction. As time goes on we shall 
have to consider them less and less in adult singers, since they are 
being so generally removed in childhood. But the results of 
unsuccessful or faulty operations will always confront us, and will 
afford knotty problems at times — for instance, where the uvula 
has been removed or the naso-pharynx greatly narrowed through 
healing by scar formation. 

Involvement of the accessory nasal cavities (sinuses) in chil- 
dren, which is being intensively studied by many of our best 
rhinologists at this time, is an important theme, because if un- 
healed, sinus disease may lead to many chronic conditions such as 
atrophy, chronic post-nasal discharge, chronic hoarseness, etc. 
Where the diagnosis is readily manifest in adults, one cannot 
expect completely to overcome the condition, or to relieve it so 
that a vocal career can be hoped for. Permanent pathological 
changes in the respiratory tract must always be looked upon as 
having grave importance for the singer, and this is almost equally 
true of the auditory tract as well. 

A deviated septum (crooked nasal partition) in childhood, the 
result of injury or as an expression of familial divergence from 
the normal, is always of importance to the growth and health of 
the individual, so that it often becomes a serious question when 
we take all factors into account whether we ought not to attempt 
operation for relief of obstruction in a child regardless of the 
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resultant deficient growth or deformity of the external nose. I 
am inclined to believe that as time goes on we shall become more 
radical in this regard, expressly so in cases of extreme deviation 
which produce occlusion of one nostril; for the end result to the 
patient may be just as unfortunate as persistent, enlarged or 
diseased tonsils and adenoids. Life and health must, of course, 
always come first and looks must follow in their train. 

In order to understand the disorders common to singers one 
should have some conception of the mechanism of voice production. 
Reduced to its lowest terms production is composed of three ele- 
ments or factors: — 1. The motive power element. By this is 
meant the muscular force which so acts upon the air tract as to 
control both the volume and power, making it possible to increase 
or diminish the emitted sounds to any desired degree. One com- 
monly hears teachers and singers speak of the diaphragm in this 
connection as if it alone were the only motor muscle to be con- 
sidered, but it is only one of many; for the well-trained singer uses 
nearly all of the muscles of the body in securing his effects, 
especially those muscles which make up the torso — the thoracic 
and abdominal groups. 2. The laryngeal element. The voice 
is, of course, produced at the cords through vibrations which are 
set in motion by air waves coming up from the lungs, the vocal 
bands being under the control of the intrinsic and extrinsic 
(internal and external) laryngeal muscles. 3. The resonating 
element. Resonance is commonly thought to take place in the 
chest, in the ventricle of the larynx, in the naso-pharynx, the 
nasal fossae, beneath the turbinates, and in the accessory sinuses or 
accessory resonating cavities in the forehead and face. 

Now, a variation from the normal function in any one of 
these can set up a series of permutations and combinations which 
alter the pitch, power, intensity, volume, timbre, quality — in 
fact all of the peculiar fundamentals which we group together 
and call the voice. For example, if one holds the nose he im- 
mediately changes the relationship of these three elements, and 
the voice is described as having a nasal quality. If one should 
inject some substance such as paraffin into the cords so as to 
change their size or shape, the ear would detect a change in quality 
and power. Finally, if the chest were strapped or otherwise held 
in a vise-like grip limiting all muscular movements, there would be 
loss of power, volume and, probably, a change in voice quality. 

Let us apply these simple principles to disturbance of function 
which we see every day through malformation or deformity of the 
nose. A patient with a badly deviated septum (crooked partition) 
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always has a peculiar vocal quality. The voice is high pitched, 
has poor carrying power, and is deficient in resonance. The 
column of air as it comes into the naso-pharynx divides into two 
streams, part going to each side of the posterior edge of the septum. 
If the fossse are equally free, the length of the air column is the 
same on both sides and the resonance on both sides is about equal. 
But if the air column is shortened in one fossa through obstruc- 
tions, the tone is dampened and sub-resonant. This is very well 
seen by humming into the nose on a single note and pressing the 
nostrils alternately, when a marked difference can be noted by the 
examiner which may be scarcely perceptible to the patient. This 
difference is perhaps even more noticeable in the presence of 
hypertrophied (enlarged) turbinates , 1 or polypi or in the pres- 
ence of a generalized swelling within the nose due to an infection 
(acute rhinitis), or after various nasal operations until the so- 
called “reaction” has disappeared. In such a case the voice is 
not reinforced, and most of the vocal effort lies across the level 
of the vocal bands. If prolonged or strenuous vocal exercise is 
indulged in under such conditions the voice becomes husky or 
hoarse or even aphonic (absent). That is why we ought not to 
allow our patients to sing or make public speeches in the presence 
of a “cold”; for in doing so they jeopardize the larynx, and may 
bring about a vocal strain which is permanent insofar as great 
effects are concerned. Careful examination of the larynx will 
show a sticky secretion on the edges of the cords and even a slight 
bowing, so that a very great muscular effort is required to bring 
the bands together in full alignment, and soft voice work such as 
pianissimo is rendered impossible. 

In determining the advisability of taking up a vocal career, 
one must predicate an anatomical configuration naturally good, 
or which can be surgically moulded to the required degree. The 
essentials are: — a free nose, properly warmed and moistened air 
(good turbinal function), a roomy naso-pharynx, normal action 
of all palatal muscles, no adenoid, normal faucial and lingual ton- 
sils, vocal bands free and quickly responding to the will, aryte- 
noids normal (uncrossed), chest volume and expansion good, 
breath control good. Asymmetry in the larynx, especially the 
crossing of arytenoids, is regarded as unfavorable by practically 
all authorities. E. Barth, in his Einfiihrung in die Physiologie, 
Pathologie und Hygiene der menschlichen Stimme, makes the point 
that “In spite of careful schooling and great zeal for work the 

2 The turbinates are scroll-like, spongy bodies situated on the external wall of the 
nose, each side of the septum. 
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voice in its upper range and when used forte remains tremulous 
and uncertain” in practically every case which he has studied. 
This is, of course, a condition which is not amenable to any known 
treatment, surgical or other. 

But with all the essential factors quite normal, anatomical 
configuration, good general health, a strong athletic body, etc., 
one must remember that bad use of a good voice will most 
certainly ruin it eventually. The singing teacher is too often 
blamed for conditions over which he has no control. For example, 
a pupil, after a few lessons, takes a position as cabaret artist, 
whatever that may mean, and attempts Arias from grand opera 
roles under the most adverse conditions, such as noise, heat, smoke 
and bad air, and failing to make good, charges the teacher with 
having ruined her voice. So that in the absence of any inflam- 
matory signs or symptoms, one may be somewhat puzzled as to 
the cause of vocal disability unless he keeps in mind the mode of 
life and the wilful ignorance of many young singers. 

The upper airways are even more subject to local infections 
than the lower, although many persons never have a “cold in the 
head” which does not extend downward into the larynx, trachea 
and bronchi; and, as already mentioned, it is the attempt to “sing 
over” this disability which lays the foundation for much future 
trouble. The end result is a secretory disturbance of some sort 
— post-nasal dropping of mucus or muco-pus which later often 
changes into a dry condition, and, as every singer knows, a dry 
throat is more difficult to manage than a wet throat. Sometimes 
the cold seems to have cleared up and is almost forgotten by the 
patient, but still the voice gets husky and does not respond to the 
urgent efforts of the will. This is a type which I have ventured to 
call “Latent” because to the examiner there is very little which can 
be seen, and I am inclined to believe, too, that it is this type which 
leads most often to mistaken advice as to the necessity for some 
operation. The sub-glottic region just beneath the vocal bands 
seems to be the locus minoris, the site of lessened body resistance, 
and if one studies this carefully and asks the singer to phonate, he 
will often be rewarded by seeing some tiny droplets of mucus 
work their way up over the surface of the cords. When the 
patient feels this obstruction to the use of his cords he often clears 
his throat and produces a sound described as “A-hem,” which is 
nothing more or less than a shaking of the vocal bands to free them 
of secretion. The throat then remains free and the voice quite 
clear until this secretion recurs. In the presence of such secretion 
the voice is husky and breaks easily; that is, a tone is unsteady. 
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inclines to slide off pitch, and the singer is very much afraid to 
take a note pianissimo or legato because of the utter spoliation of 
the vocal effect in case the tone breaks. This clearing of the 
throat begins as a real necessity and ultimately may become a habit 
long after the hypersecretion has disappeared. Sub-glottic hyper- 
secretion is in all probability one of the causes of phonasthenia or 
voice weakness because it leads inevitably to forcing, chronic 
hoarseness, and so-called relaxed larynx, dissipating the vocal 
power and encouraging the formation of vocal nodules. Garcia 
in his “Hints on Singing” says that phonasthenia or voice weakness 
causes “Hoarseness, relaxed throat, languor of the organ which 
refuses to execute passages generally possible, dryness or heat in 
the throat, difficulty in swallowing, and fatigue after a few minutes’ 
exercise.” 

The same symptoms are described by Imhofer, whose mono- 
graph on “Phonasthenia” is a most thorough and painstaking study 
of this important subject. 

A few notes from actual case histories must bring this little 
essay to a close. The subject is a large one and it is not possible 
to do more than touch upon certain phases of it which stand out, 
perhaps, as being of greater importance to the singer, who has not 
devoted any especial time or attention to the study of his vocal 
problems, than some other phases which are not so readily under- 
standable even to the scientific student of voice physiology. 

A young woman of unusual vigor and possessed of apparently 
all the essentials necessary to a good career as a vocal artist came 
in with her singing teacher for examination. For some months 
she had been troubled with sneezing without any other signs of 
so-called hay fever or pollinosis or whatever one chooses to call 
that peculiar syndrome or symptom complex which has baffled 
rhinologists for many years. There was slight thickening of the 
septum but no deviation. Resonance was good and the air 
stream from both nostrils satisfactory. No contact points could 
be found, nor any hypersensitive areas on the mucosa of 
septum or turbinates. In other words, a satisfactory diagnosis 
could not be made without going into the protein sensitization 
tests . 1 An alkaline spray containing a tiny amount of adrenalin 
was prescribed, but not satisfied with this the patient went on a 
journey to a relative who is a rhino-laryngologist. This gentle- 
man did an extensive operation, removed both middle turbinates, 
and cauterized both inferior turbinates. The result was brilliant 

ir These are carried out in laboratories by experts who try to determine what 
substances — pollen, dandruff, fur dust, etc. — the individual is sensitive to. 
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in that the sneezing stopped at once. But the nose is now so wide 
open that the airways are constantly dry and scaly, and the voice 
has that peculiar hollow quality which has been described as 
rhinolalia. The larynx, too, is becoming dry and the vocal work 
unsatisfactory. One must conclude that this patient is the victim 
of too much radical surgery, for nothing taken out can ever be 
replaced; and what may seem to be the shortest road to a brilliant 
result may prove in the long run to be the least desirable. 

At a well-known vaudeville house a singer without any special 
qualifications and with practically no training, while striving for 
a high note, suddenly became hoarse. Examination at mid- 
night about an hour and a half after the accident disclosed a 
hemorrhage into the substance of the left vocal cord. This was 
explained to the singer and his wife who accompanied him as well 
as one could. The forecast was made that the condition would 
respond to treatment in about two or three weeks. Looking 
further for a cause, there was a bad deviation of the nasal septum 
on the side of the lesion, hypertrophied inferior turbinates, and 
post-nasal secretion which dripped into the pharynx and probably 
on the cords as well. Advice was given to have the nose operated 
upon at once, then during the post-operative period the larynx 
could be treated and no time would be lost; but it was also empha- 
sized that a change of vocal method would have to be made lest 
the condition recur. Instead of considering this advice, the 
patient went to a neighboring city and was assured by someone 
that the hemorrhage into the cord was a myth, and that submerged 
diseased tonsils were the sole cause of the hoarseness. Accord- 
ingly, removal of the tonsils was done, but the patient bled so 
profusely that he was rushed to a hospital where his life was saved 
only by heroic measures. He has never done any public singing 
since, and I am unable to say what happened to the cordal 
hemorrhage, but it was undoubtedly absorbed. 

A lyric soprano doing her turn in comic opera was much dis- 
tressed because of sudden attacks of hoarseness associated with a 
good deal of laryngeal secretion. Small vocal nodules were to be 
seen on each cord, but by treating the larynx the patient was enabled 
to continue at work in the hope of tiding her over into the dull 
summer season. It was planned to remove the nodes, as they were 
not of the type that can be “sung off” as the expression goes. 
Meanwhile, the services of an experienced teacher were to be 
enlisted with the idea of changing the method of production and 
“re-set” the voice, so to speak. Through some misunderstanding 
there was an error about an appointment, the singer left my care 
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in anger and went to another specialist who told her that the real 
difficulty was not nodes at all, but a film of uric acid that had 
spread over the entire cordal surfaces. He put her on a diet and 
advised an elastic abdominal belt for some real or imaginary 
disability. At the next performance the restriction of the abdom- 
inal muscles and diaphragm showed in the voice, which was thin, 
weak, of poor carrying power, and could not be reenforced 
through resonance from the chest and head. A few days later 
this singer was virtually carried from the stage and was obliged to 
spend some weeks in a sanitarium. A period of inaction fol- 
lowed, covering about two years, but the lady is now singing 
very well. 

The following vocal disability was assumed to be due to a 
post-influenza condition. A tenor had made a good record at La 
Scala by singing Caruso roles after that justly famed and greatly 
lamented artist had signed up with the Metropolitan. Having 
finished his European season, this man, who was of very unstable 
nervous temperament, crossed the ocean to seek further laurels in 
America. En voyage he contracted a cold and landed in New 
York quite ill. After two or three weeks in bed with a condition 
which his general practitioner called influenza, he was sent to 
Lakewood to recuperate, but found to his great alarm that his 
voice was notably deficient in power, intensity and range. Where- 
as he had formerly possessed the remarkable range of three octaves, 
he could use only about two at this time, the voice was “foggy,” 
broke easily at F sharp and G natural, could not be sustained, and 
was produced only by great muscular effort — in other words, by 
“squeezing” the cords together, which fatigued him greatly. He 
was subsequently treated by several laryngologists, one of whom 
applied pure tincture of iodine to the larynx followed by oil sprays ! 
This was continued daily for some weeks, and he was advised when 
visiting the doctor to walk around Central Park preceding each 
visit. Finally, he came under my care through a patient whom he 
met at Lakewood. Examination showed nasal insufficiency (ob- 
struction), some bogginess of the turbinates, and post-nasal dis- 
charge of pus-stained mucus. There was much secretion on the 
cords which did not completely approximate throughout their 
entire length, but left a bowed, elliptical space about the middle 
of the glottis chink. Only by forcing could high notes be pro- 
duced, and soft voice work — pianissimo — was impossible. Cleans- 
ing and astringent antiseptic treatment, silence, followed in about 
three weeks by vocalises to strengthen the strained laryngeal 
muscles, was carried out. In about two months he had completely 
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recovered, finally returned to Europe, and at last reports was 
doing well. 

The most aggravated conditions are seen in vaudeville 
singers, who are usually people of talent with little or no training 
in the proper use and care of the voice. Their work is constant 
and fatiguing to the last degree and they never feel that they have 
time enough either to learn the fundamentals of voice production, 
or to be treated when most in need of treatment, and are likely 
to consult a laryngologist only when in extremis. Most of them do 
from two to four “turns” a day under conditions which would wear 
down the most accomplished and highly trained vocal artist; “go 
on” after excesses of various kinds; work straight through an acute 
infection of the airways and violate all of the rules of voice hygiene 
generally. The necessity of keeping them at work presents to the 
physician a difficult and disturbing problem, and treatment is quite 
commonly unsatisfactory. Very often the anatomical configura- 
tion is anything but good — the nose is stuffy from turbinal 
enlargements, the septum is deviated, latent or manifest sinus 
disease exists, especially of the hyperplastic (chronic thickened) 
variety with persistent post-nasal discharge, and, likely as not, 
chronic tonsillitis as well. In fact, the entire list of common 
disorders of the airways may be found in a single case. 

A good example is that of D. A., who has had many years’ 
experience on the vaudeville stage. He is a large man weighing 
225 pounds, possessed of a powerful tenor voice, harsh at times but 
not without a pleasing quality which brings him a “good hand” 
from his audiences. He has never taken any care of his vocal 
apparatus, but has indulged in all of the joys common to a pro- 
fession always en route. Nevertheless, he has earned a good living 
for his family for twenty years. At the time of his first visit he 
had, to use his own phrase, “joined the down-and-outers.” He 
said: “Doc, I am through and I don’t believe anybody can help 
me.” Examination showed a marked deviation of the septum, 
enlargement of all turbinates, and a sticky post-nasal discharge 
which he could remove only with great difficulty and by making a 
disgusting noise. The pharynx seemed dry and slightly puckered 
(pharyngitis sicca of mild degree). The tonsils were quite large, 
deeply buried and contained “cheesy” material which was ex- 
pressed from the crypts. Laryngeal examination disclosed thick, 
rather “beefy” cords which did not approximate well because of a 
general diffuse thickening — apparently the result of a chronic 
productive inflammation of the mucous membrane. There was 
some thickening of the tracheal mucous membrane as well, and 
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the rings could not be readily counted. Mobility of both cords 
was unimpaired save for the interarytenoid condition just noted. 
He had taken cough medicines and inhalations on the advice of 
physicians in the various cities he had visited without any marked 
relief, and he persisted in using the voice in spite of all caution as 
to the value of silence. However, in the summer of 1919 he 
accepted my advice and underwent certain nasal operations. 
At a later sitting I removed his tonsils under local anesthesia, 
and still later did some laryngeal operating. The final result 
was a nose normal both for breathing and resonance, a satis- 
factory throat, the pillars being intact, and a smooth larynx with 
normal function of all laryngeal muscles. He then went on tour 
in the fall of 1919 and sang songs which he had not dared to put 
in his repertoire for many years. There is still, of course, a 
woeful lack of savoir faire, but he got full “time” as the routiniers 
say and regarded himself as absolutely rejuvenated. Only recently, 
however, he returned to New York from a town in Texas where 
he was playing, and underwent treatment (for an acute infection 
of the entire air tract) through which he sang as usual until forced 
to quit by stress of circumstances. He is all right now and at 
it again. Curiously enough, there seems to have been no tendency 
to chorditis nodosa (vocal nodules) at any time, a condition which 
ought to have appeared by all the rules we know, but, perhaps, the 
thickening in the larynx may have been the expression of what 
in another case would have been an avowed nodal growth. 

One might go on in this way reciting different problem cases, 
each of which has its own individual angle, but enough has been 
said to give at least a glimpse of an interesting and important area 
of the ever- widening field of the specialty known as “ear, nose and 
throat.” 



PIERRE LOTI : A PROSE POET OF MUSIC 

By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 

All is music to a musical heart. All that vi- 
brates and moves, struggles and palpitates, the 
sun-gilded days, the summer nights when winds 
blow, the filtering light, the glitter of the stars, 
the storm, the song of the birds, the murmur 
of insects, the quivering of the trees, voices 
cherished or abhorred, familiar noises of the 
home, the creaking of the door, the rush of 
blood which fills the arteries in the noctural 
silence, all that there is is music: it is merely a 
question of hearing it. 

— Romain Rolland. 

L IKE HEINRICH HEINE, though in an entirely different 
manner, Louis-Marie- Julien Viaud, that French naval 
captain whose literary activities under the pseudonym of 
“Pierre Loti” so completely overshadow those of his professional 
career, is one of the great prose poets of music. In mechanism 
of style and charm of cadence Loti is one of the most original and 
perfected French writers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and his art of word painting is curiously like that of the 
descriptive musician: it disengages, in a continuous fashion, 
“that mystic suggestion of which music guards the secret.” In 
the literary beauty, fragrance and melody of Loti’s novels, the 
melody is by no means the quality least in evidence. In the 
impressions conveyed to his sensitive nerves by the appeal of 
unfamiliar exotic forms, colors, perfumes and sounds, the sounds 
are never neglected. Nor is his love for music, in the broader 
sense conveyed by Rolland’s definition, uninformed: an indocile 
scholar in his boyhood and youth, he prided himself in making 
an exception where music and painting were concerned: “Paint- 
ing and music are the only two things at which I worked a little,” 
he confesses. And when he made the acquaintance of Chopin, 
which he did at a very early age, the latter’s “hallucinate” 
music completely upset his delicate nervous system. After- 
ward literature preempted his attention; yet he never ceased to 
love and to cultivate music, and was never able to escape the 
“evocative enchantment” of its spell. Loti both played and 
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sang. His first teacher was a little girl friend, Lucette, who gave 
him lessons by stealth, as he recounts in his Le Roman d’un En- 
fant, and made it possible for him to produce himself triumphantly 
as a pianist at a family reunion with the airs Le 'petit Suisse and 
Le Rocher de St. Malo. Lucette was his instructress until he 
reached Chopin and Liszt, when his musical education was con- 
fided to an excellent teacher, one who took special interest in 
developing what he called “sound quality” and “making the 
fingers sing.” Loti learned to play piano decidedly well, and 
while studying in Paris appeared with marked success at musical 
evenings given there by a cousin of his mother. His mother’s 
approval, her pleasure in his playing, meant a great deal to him, 
and he spent much time in preparing for her, with slow practice, 
such things as the Beethoven “Appassionata” and “that miracle 
known as the ‘Aurora.’ ” Beethoven continued to charm his 
leisure moments aboard ship after he had entered the French 
Navy, and to his ability as a pianist he joined talents as a singer. 
Mme. Alphonse Daudet, in her Souvenirs d’autour d’un groupe 
littSraire, says: “He noted down Haitian folk-songs and sang them 
with great charm, indulging himself in these exotic souvenirs.” 

Loti was himself a finished musician, while Heine made only 
an unsuccessful attempt to learn the violin in his boyhood days. 
Both Loti and Heine, however, had the poet’s outlook on music, 
and to both the audition of music called up pictures; the tones were 
transmuted into visions. An interesting instance of this fact 
as regards Loti, is afforded by an incident related by him in his 
Prime Jeunesse: 

My parents had a talented violinist to dinner that evening, and I 
was allowed to stay up later than usual to listen to him. At the first 
stroke of his bow, when he began to wail in some grieving Adagio or other, 
it seemed to me as though he evoked dark pathways in the forest, in 
the depth of night, when one feels utterly deserted and lost. Then I 
very clearly recognized ‘Gaspard’ (his dog) wandering through the rain 
toward a sinister square, and unaware that he had lost his way, moving 
off in a direction unknown, never to return. Then tears came to my eyes, 
and since they were not noticed, the violin continued to send forth its 
sorrowful plainings into the silence, to which visions devoid of form, 
name and sense replied from the depth of abysses lying below. . . . 

That Loti may also have had hidden within him the germ 
of the musical creative gift is hinted at in a paragraph from his 
Reflets sur la sombre route: 

And now I am composing a marvelous oratorio on the Apocalypse. 
A sudden inspiration suggested to me a phrase for the sounding of the 
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last trump, one which sends the chill of a great terror through me, and 
makes me feel the vertigo of the end of the world. I admire myself 
for being so intuitively a musician, and promise myself that I will culti- 
vate my gift. 


The Maritime Novels 

Turning first of all to those novels which deal more especially 
with what the French would term meeurs maritimes (maritime 
manners), and which are more definitely French, and specifically 
Breton in locale — though the exotic interest constantly obtrudes 
itself — we find that Loti makes an altogether Wagnerian use of 
the literary musical leading-motive in them. There are always 
songs or musical nature themes which run through the book, 
appearing and reappearing with new contexts, thus giving the 
works a kind of musical unity in a literary sense. Even in that 
account of his boyhood which antedates the sea romances, Le 
Roman d’un Enfant, Loti uses this device. He speaks of his old, 
old grandmother, who has lost her young husband in the battle 
of Trafalgar, and whose senility in part took the form of singing 
the Marseillaise, Le Chant du Depart and La Parisienne, “those 
great hymns of the transition period which in her youthful days 
had impassioned all France,” and these echoes of the Revolution 
and the Empire recur together with the song of the old cake- 
woman of his native town: 

I enjoyed listening to the ‘Cakes, cakes, my good cakes, piping 
hot!’ sung to a naively plaintive air by the old huckster woman who, 
during the first ten or twelve years of my life, regularly passed beneath 
our windows on winter evenings. It was Sunday afternoons with which 
the recollection of these ‘Cakes piping hot!’ was most intimately con- 
nected. Her sonorous song in the silence of the chilly nights announced 
frost and cold as that of the swallows did the spring. 

These songs are the musical motives of the author’s child- 
hood. Later on he provides motives in similar fashion for his 
characters. Matelot is one of those stories of touching melancholy 
in which Loti depicts the errant, come-day go-day life of the 
youth of action — in this case a French Navy sailor — who has a 
vague aspiration, a vague desire to attain to higher things, but 
who drifts through his brief life along the line of least resistance, 
condemned to an early death by the fevers of Cochin-China. 
What might be called the musical motive in this tale is an Old 
French sea-chantey, with a gay recurring refrain, Vieux Neptune, 
roi des eaux (“Old Neptune, King of the Waves”). It accom- 
panies the hero on his second-last outward voyage. On his last 
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and beautifully told, is a character study of the Breton sailor in 
voyage, homeward bound, dying of his Asiatic fever, it sounds 
again. Jean , the hero, has been carried on deck, from the stifling 
sick-bay below, and: 

the first breath of fresh and quickening air passing above his head brought 
to him . . . joyous music; a song which below was hardly audible, but 
which here seemed suddenly to broaden out, burst into a salute to mark 
his reappearance among his comrades. It was the same song Vieux 
Neptune, the same light and facile chorus, beginning indefinitely again 
and again, at the same hours of the evening; and on the infinite solitude 
of silence, hardly troubled by the rustling of the water, the Saone sowed 
this music along its course, in a joyous trail, like a wake of sonority long 
but swiftly effaced, no ear being there to catch it. . . . 

Jean’s eyes, already disused to all about him, after having regained 
consciousness of the immensity of space in a second, busied themselves 
with the vessel’s broad sails, outspread, great white things, altogether 
white in the diaphonous blue night, and which seemed to fill the air and 
encumber the skies with their fantastic and unstable junction. 

White, too, in their linen dress, were all those choristers who were 
singing: some piled on the deck in comfortable and restful poses; others, 
in tiers, like a pyramid of apotheosis, on the yards, against the rigging of 
the launches and boats which rose in the middle of the bridge — and still 
others, grouped still higher up and further away, yonder on the hanging 
bridge-boards. Vieux Neptune, roi des eaux, they sang, these motionless 
and resting choristers, in the clear night of stars. The lively refrain 
of the song returned ceaselessly, and was taken up nonchalantly, as 
though the singers were half asleep, by voices whose youthful vibrations 
were softened by the mute of dreams. And this whole edifice of white 
men and white sails drove on, bending forward and oscillating like some 
fantastic creature about to engulf itself; drove on swiftly, swiftly, fleeting 
across the nocturnal transparency with a gentle rocking motion, and 
from time to time with little collective shocks like the tremors of an 
inanimate joy. 

Who will deny that Loti knows how to give his songs a proper 
setting in his novels? A master of description, he presents his 
music “in costume,” so to speak, and it loses none of its appeal 
thereby. It was in the year 1883 that Loti achieved the widest 
celebrity. First of all, he was involved, with the greatest credit 
to himself, in a public discussion because of his exposure, in the 
Paris Figaro, while serving as a French naval officer in the Tong- 
king War, of various scandals following the capture by the French 
of Hue; and, secondly, in the same year he also wrote Mon Frere 
Yves, a novel describing the life of a French bluejacket in every 
part of the world, and which is considered by many his most 
characteristic production. 

In Mon Frere Yves, the exotic musical suggestion obtrudes 
itself less than in his other maritime novels. The tale, simply 
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uniform, and of the growth of a genuine fraternal relation between 
enlisted man and officer, with the latter’s successful endeavor to 
aid his “brother” to find permanent happiness in the love of a 
good woman and the joys of parenthood and home life. What 
music there is in its pages is the folk-song music of Brittany. 
In the first chapter, in Brest, when the fleet has come in and the 
men have their shore leave: 

The sailors sang. And the women who were on watch for their 
gold pieces — excited, their hair flying in the tumult of this return of the 
ships — mingled their shrill voices with these deep ones. . . . They sang, 
did the sailors, at the top of their lungs, with a naive accent, things 
which chilled the blood — or else airs of the Midi, Basque airs — above 
all sad Breton melopeia, which seemed like the old biniou airs handed 
down from Celtic antiquity. . . . 

These Breton folk-songs return again and again in the pages 
of Mon Frere Yoes: In the cottage of Yves’ mother, “ Jean began 
a navy song known to all the Breton sailors, Nous Stions trois 
marins de Groix. . . . (Loti gives us the text of nine stanzas), while 
Yves and Loti himself sang bass, and the old mother marked the 
measure with her head and the pedal of her spinning-wheel.” 
Again, we have the old Breton cradle-song, Boudoul, boudoul , 
galaichen, “the ancient berceuse, the air which has come so far 
out of the night of generations that are dead and which your 
grand-children will never know. ...” For Loti, too, echoes a 
sigh at the gradual passing of the folk-song: “Soon there will be 
an end to the Breton songs as well as to the old Bretons.” There 
are the nocturnal canticles of Breton pilgrims returning from 
Lourdes : 

And then a great sound made us tremble suddenly, in the midst of 
this silence during which we thought of the dead. It was the Angelus 
which sounded, quite near, above us, in the bell-tower; and the air was 
filled with its heavy brazen reverberations. 

Yet decidedly more “musical” than Mon Frere Yves is Loti’s 
novel of life among the Breton fisher-folk, Pecheur d’Islande. It 
is, perhaps, the most generally popular among his writings. Near 
the beginning of the tale we have an instance of the author’s sen- 
sitiveness to all sound which is of a quasi-musical nature. Yann, 
the fisherman, is describing a hasty putting out to sea of the fishing- 
smacks at the unexpected sight of a great school of fish off the 
Breton coast: 

In order to express the precipitation of the embarkment, from 
time to time he flung into the midst of his phrases a certain little houl 
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prolonged and very droll — a sailor cry meant to convey an idea of swift- 
ness, and resembling the fluting sound of the wind. 

And again, as in Matelot, we have the folk-song motive in 
musical description. In the “white calm” of Iceland seas, the 
author shows us Yann and Sylvestre: 

Singing Jean Frangais de Nantes, the song which never ends, enter- 
taining themselves with its very monotony, and laughing at each other 
out of the corners of their eyes over the childlike drollery with which 
they kept on singing the verses over and over again, trying to lend them 
a new swing each time. . . . They sang this song; and two others, a 
few paces further off, sang something else, another melopeia born of som- 
nolence, health and a vague melancholy. 

Mention of Jean Franqais de Nantes recurs at various times, 
and it becomes in a manner the musical theme of Yann’s ocean life. 
In a winter storm on the Atlantic, when Yann and Sylvestre are 
at the wheel: “The refrain of the old song still passed through 

their whitened lips, but like something aphonous, unconsciously 
raised from time to time.” On shore the authority of the Breton 
folk-song Fillettes de Paimpol is invoked to let us know that the 
girls of that town were no better than they should be; and in Brest 
we again encounter one of the French sailor “cries.” It is in the 
galleries of the theatres where melodramas are performed : 

... in which the sailors, exasperated with the villain, receive him 
with a hou! which they all utter together, and which makes a sound as 
profound as does the West wind. 

The whole book, in fact, is alive with music. The letter 
which has announced to Yann the death of Sylvestre in far-off 
China, crackling against his chest as he lies in his bunk, has “a 
tiny, sinister music recalling the reality of his death.” The ship’s 
trumpet, in the fog, brings to Yann’s vessel another fishing-bark 
“like an apparition evoked by its vibrant voice.” The little old 
grandmother of Sylvestre, grown weak-minded in her grief, “sings 
with a little thread of broken, fluted voice seeming to come from 
under the ground, in the chimney corner.” In Yann’s courtship 
of Gaud, on the bench before the humble Breton cottage: “It was 
most harmonious music, that of Gaud’s fresh voice alternating 
with Yann’s, which held tender and caressing echoes in its deep 
notes.” And there is a Breton fisherman’s wedding which the 
author describes with much charm of detail. From the surround- 
ing hamlets the beggars, the halt, the maimed and the blind, lined 
the road to the church “with musical instruments, accordeons 
and viols” to receive the alms which Yann flung to them; while 
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the fiddler who led the procession, almost blown over by the 
wind, “played as the devil let him; his tunes reaching the ears 
by gusts, and in the noise of the squalls, seeming like odd bits of 
music, shriller than a sea-gull’s cries.” And sure enough, Loti, 
who is well able to distinguish between the greater and the lesser 
music, whether of nature or art, soon calls our attention to the 
fact. When the procession reached a lofty elevation with an out- 
look on the sea, and the violinist, perched on a great rock, is still 
trying to gasp forth, between two gusts of wind, the measure 
of his square dance, Yann tells him: “Gather up your music, 

my friend, the ocean is playing us a tune which moves better 
than yours!” There are the human songs at the wedding supper 
and the Houhou , houhou! of the wind on the wedding night, which 
after a cavernous roar, repeats its menace more softly, “with a 
refinement of malice, with little filed sounds, using an owl’s fluted 
voice.” And, in that final chapter in which Yann is ravished 
by the hungry feminine sea from the arms of his bride of flesh and 
blood, “his fiancee lifts up her voice, ever giving forth her greatest 
in the way of horrid sound to stifle his cries!” 

Basque Music 

Loti’s Ramuntcho, his novellistic idyl of the Basque country, 
for all its European geographic setting is decidedly exotic, and 
Loti himself, no doubt, given his predilections, would incline to 
that ethnic theory which makes the modern Basques the de- 
scendants of the fairer Berber tribes of Northern Africa. 

Basque music, however, is European in spite of its primitive 
originality, and such being the case consideration of Loti’s Ra- 
muntcho may logically follow that of his maritime novels. From 
Ramuntcho we will pass to some Roumanian and Italian musical 
echoes, and thence to a musical consideration — as found in Loti’s 
works — of his favorite city of Constantinople. Constantinople, 
geographically, is both European and Asiatic — in a development 
such as we have undertaken the geographical plan of arrangement 
appears the simplest and most suitable — and it may be regarded 
as the point of departure for consideration of the author’s wider 
vistas of exotic music. 

Loti’s Ramuntcho is the one among his novels whose story 
has supplied the libretto for a grand opera. In March, 1921, the 
Italian composer Stefano Donaudy’s opera Ramuntcho was given 
for the first time in the Dal Verme theatre in Milan. The Italian 
critics in general held that Donaudy’s music did not reveal the 
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souls of the characters, and that it must be considered a dramatic 
work with musical illustrations rather than a true opera. Much 
of the music, according to them, is insignificant and it is not clear 
enough in establishing the atmosphere of Basque manners and 
customs. 

Be that as it may, the author certainly cannot be accused of 
not offering enough in the way of musical opportunities to the 
composer. The mournful story is simple and direct. Ramuntcho, 
the hero, a fine young fellow, who holds his own among the con - 
trabandistas, his village companions engaged in smuggling in the 
passes of the Pyrenees, is an illegitimate child. The love of his 
mother Franchita, a Magdalen, for this child conceived in sin is, 
however, the purifying flame of her life. Graziosa , the youth’s 
sweetheart, also has a mother living, unfortunately a woman 
whose hateful virtue cannot forgive Ramuntcho his tarnished name. 
Compelled to leave his village to serve his three year term in the 
French army, Ramuntcho returns with the military medal to 
find that his mother is dying, and that Graziosa has been hounded 
by her mother into a nunnery. The despairing lover, with the 
aid of the girl’s brother, his friend, visits her at the convent with 
the hope of inducing her to flee with him to Uruguay, where a 
wealthy uncle has offered to advance his fortunes. But Graziosa , 
though broken-hearted, will not consent to break her vows, and 
her lover departs without hope to take up life again in South 
America. 

As in so many of his other novels Loti provides Ramuntcho 
with a musical leading-motive which recurs again and again — 
the bells of the Basque village churches. Their chime accompanies 
all the scenes of Basque village life; is identified with each develop- 
ment of the story. Oppressed by the melancholy of his existence, 
doubtful of securing Graziosa’ s hand, the Easter bells, for instance, 
chime in harmony with his thoughts: 

Those Easter bells which but a year ago had filled him with a tender 
religious sentiment, on this occasion only seemed music like any other, 
somewhat melancholy and wellnigh vain. And now that they fell silent 
— after so many holy vibrations, coming from Spain and France, had 
mingled in the air — he listened with an indefinite sadness to the dull, 
powerful sound reaching him from below, a sound wellnigh incessant 
since it first began, made by the billows of the Bay of Biscay which, on 
quiet evenings, might be heard far beyond the mountains. 

Graziosa meets him at evening “to the dying chime of the 
bells’’; and when the question of Ramuntcho’ s evading military 
service and taking her with him to South America rather than 
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leaving her comes up, it is the voice of the bells which influences 
their decision: 

The curfew-bell began to ring from the church. Now the timbre 
of this bell, especially at night, represented to them something unique 
on earth; at that moment it seemed like a voice which had come to give 
them its advice in their moment of irresolution, to grant them its decisive 
and tender counsel. Wordless, they listened to it with ever increasing 
emotion, with an intensity hitherto unknown, the brown head of the one 
resting against the blonde head of the other. And that counselling 
voice, that dear, protecting voice said: ‘No, do not go away for good 
and all; the distant lands are meant for the days of youth; but you must 
be able to return to Etchezar; it is here that you must grow old and die; 
you will not sleep as well in any other part of the world as in the church- 
yard around the church, where even though you are lying underground 
you may still hear me chime. . . .’ And these two children, whose souls 
were primitive and religious, yielded more and more to the voice of the 
bell. Soon Ramuntcho felt Graziosa’s tear fall upon his cheek: ‘No,’ he 
finally said, ‘desert, no! I think, you know, I would not have 
the courage. . . .’ 

The bell-chime, too, fixes the hero’s mood at his mother’s 
death : 

And Ramuntcho , erect, no longer daring to touch her, wept heavy 
tears in silence, turning away his head — while, in the distance, the parish 
curfew-bell began to ring, singing the tranquil peace of the village, filling 
the air with gentle, protecting vibrations, advising those who still had 
a morrow to which to look forward to sleep well. 

And the death bell — as though to ring the death of his hopes 
— sounds as Ramuntcho determines to seek out his love in her con- 
vent: It is a pause in a night of tempest, and the hero is gazing 
out of the window in the direction of the Spanish frontier: 

To what end did I resist this night’s tempest? the old bell tower, sad 
and weary, erect in the distance, asked itself. To what end, since others 
will arrive, arrive eternally, other tempests and other equinoxes, and I 
myself will eventually pass, I whom men have raised as a sign of prayer 
to remain for time immemorial? Already I am no more than the phan- 
tom of another day. I keep on ringing at ceremonies and illusory festivi- 
ties; but men will soon cease to be deceived thereby. I also toll the 
death-knell. I have tolled so many death-knells, for the thousands of 
the dead whom no one any longer remembers. And here I stay, use- 
less, under the wellnigh eternal pressure of the west winds blowing from 
the sea. . . . The death-knell began to toll in the distance, where Ra- 
muntcho saw the dawn whiten very slowly, with distinct reverberations; 
the old bell-tower once more raised its voice for the ending of a life. 
Someone lay in his death agony on the other side of the frontier, some 
Spaniard was in the throes of dissolution there, in the pallid morning, 
beneath the thickness of the imprisoning clouds. 
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And aside from the bells there is plenty of other music in these 
Basque pages, enough to stimulate the imagination of any com- 
poser. There is music profane and sacred; the music of the mass, 
of village rejoicings. We have some charming pictures: It is 

after mass, the villagers leave the church: 

The south wind, the great magician of the Basque country, blows 
gently. The autumnal yesterday has gone and been forgotten. Warm 
currents pass through the air, more vivifying and salubrious than those 
of May, bearing the odor of hay and the scent of flowers. Two wander- 
ing singers of the highway lean against the church-yard wall and, with 
a tambourine and a guitar, begin to sing an old Spanish seguidilla, 
bringing even to this place the hot and somewhat Arabic gaiety which 
hails from beyond the nearby frontier. 

Or, Ramuntcho sings a Basque song: 

... he once more began to sing his song. It told, in monotonous 
stanzas, the plaints of a spinner of linen, whose lover, who had departed 
for a distant war, delayed returning. It was in that mysterious Euska- 
rian language whose age seems incalculable and whose origin remains 
unknown. And, little by little, under the influence of the ancient 
melody, the wind and the solitude, Ramuntcho found himself once more 
what he had been at the beginning of his walk, a simple Basque moun- 
taineer of sixteen or seventeen, shaped like a man, but with the ignorance 
and candor of a small boy. 

Again, the author allows us to see one of those “innocent 
little taverns” of the French Basque country: 

First of all came the great tuns of cider ranged in the background 
where it is dark, the lamp suspended from the joists, casting its light on 
the images of saints decorating the walls, and on groups of smoking and 
chatting mountaineers. At times someone sings a plaint come down 
the night of centuries; the beating of the tambourine makes old and 
forgotten rhythms live again; the rasping of the guitar reveals a sadness 
harking back to the day of the Moor .... Or else, one facing the other, 
two men, castagnettes in hand, suddenly dance the fandango, swaying 
with antique grace. 

In another tavern scene we have an account of the Basque 
song improvisator: The two Iragola brothers, Marcos and Joachim, 
young mountaineers from below Mendiazpi, are improvisators 
celebrated throughout the countryside. It is a pleasure to hear 
them compose and sing agreeable verses on any subject: 

‘Come,’ said Itchoua, ‘you, Marcos, you shall be a sailor who wants 
to pass his life at sea and seek his fortunes in America; while you, Joachim, 
you will be a husbandman who prefers to stay in his village and his 
home country. In turn, first one, then the other, you two shall discuss. 
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in stanzas of equal length, the joys of your profession, to the air — the 
air of Iru damacho. Begin!’ 

The brothers look at each other, half turning toward each other 
on the oaken bench upon which they are seated; a moment of meditation, 
during which no more than an imperceptible agitation of the eyelids 
betrays the work going on in their brains; then, suddenly, Marcos, the 
older brother, begins and then they go on without a stop. . . . They 
sing with a certain stress of the throat, like the muzzeins in the mosques, 
in high keys. When one has finished his couplet, the other takes it 
up without a second’s hesitation . . . they grow more animated, more 
exalted, until they seem like two possessed. . . . Toward the twentieth 
stanza, Itchoua interrupts them to give them a rest. 

’How did you learn to do it?’ Ramuntcho asks the brothers. 
‘O,’ Marcos answered, ‘first of all it runs in our family. Our father and 
our grandfather were improvisators whom the people liked to hear at all 
the festivities of the Basque country. Our mother, too, was the daughter 
of a great improvisator of the village of Lesaca. And then, every 
evening, in driving home our steers or guiding our cows, we practice, and 
we do so, too, in the chimney corner during the winter evenings. Yes, 
every evening we compose in this way, on subjects of which one or the 
other thinks, and it is a pleasure for us both. . . .’ 

Perhaps the most interesting bit of musical description in the 
whole book — with which we shall close — is that of the irrintzina , 
the “great cry of the Basques.” It is at night; the smugglers, 
in a boat on the inky river, have just escaped from the Spanish 
frontier guards; 

Suddenly, from this bark which was so tranquil, and which in the 
midst of so dark a night seemed hardly more important than a half- 
real shadow, there rose a cry shriller than shrill, terrifying. ... It 
started with those very high notes which as a rule are found only in the 
female voice; yet with a something hoarse and powerful which indicated, 
rather, the male savage. It had the biting quality peculiar to the 
voice of the jackal, and despite the fact retained something human which 
caused an additional shudder. One waited with a sort of anguish for it 
to end. It was long, long, and its inexplicable length was oppressive. . . . 
It has begun with a high stag-belling of agony, and it ended and died 
away with a species of laugh, burlesque in sinster fashion, like the laughter 
of the mad. . . . Nevertheless, those surrounding the man who had just 
cried in this way at the prow of the bark showed no astonishment, 
nor did they move. And, after a few seconds of peaceful silence, a 
new cry similar to the first came from the rear end of the bark, reply- 
ing to the first one, and passing through the same phases — whose tradition 
is infinitely old. 

It was merely the irrintzina, the great cry of the Basques, which 
has been transmitted faithfully from the bottom of the abyss of the 
ages to the men of our own day, and which constitutes one of the curios- 
ities of this race whose origin is enwrapped in mystery. It resembles 
the call to arms of certain tribes of Redskins in the American forests; 
heard at night it communicates the feeling and insoluble terror of 
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primitive times when, in the midst of the wastes of the old world, 
howled the men with simian chests. 

This cry is uttered during festivals, or as a call at evening in the 
mountains, and above all to celebrate some joy, some unexpected gift, 
some marvelous hunting prize, or a fortunate cast of the line in riverine 
waters. And they amused themselves, did the smugglers, with this 
game of their ancestors; they lifted their voices to glorify their success- 
ful enterprise: they cried out because of a physical urge to make up for 
their silence of a short time before. 


Roumanian and Italian Echoes 

In those chapters of Loti’s L’Exilee devoted to Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Roumania, we find expecially interesting musical opinions 
and reflections. In 1887 the author was the guest of the art- 
loving queen at the royal chateau of Sinaia, in Roumania, a chateau 
of fairyland, situated in the midst of a great forest, through which 
military trumpets with a low-pitched timbre were constantly 
sounding. 

These strange, unknown fanfares which had a special melancholy, 
seemed like magic calls in the atmosphere we breathed there . . . the 
silent, quickening and pure air of the heights. 

For me music has an absolute evocative power; fragments of 
melody have always been able, across the flight of time, to recall to me 
better than all pictures certain places on earth, certain figures which 
have traversed my existence. Hence, when I hear trumpets sound in 
the distance, I suddenly see again, as clearly as though I were still there, 
a royal boudoir, looking out from high Gothic windows on an infinity 
of green pines crowded close together as in the primeval forest. . . . 

I have said that the queen’s voice was music — and how fresh and 
youthful that music was! I do not think I ever heard a voice com- 
parable to hers. . . . 

In 1890 Pierre Loti was once more a guest of the Roumanian 
royalties, this time at the palace at Bucharest, and on the queen’s 
birthday fete he mentions “the Gipsy musicians, Laotciris, whose 
heads, among the palms which hid them, showed like those of 
Indians in ambush in the jungle, while their feverishly sad music 
reached us from the distance, much subdued.” He also describes 
the Roumanian national dance, the horla, and the queen’s singing 
a song at the request of her maids-of-honor and, just as he had 
played for Queen Pomare of Tahiti, so he played for Carmen 
Sylva of Roumania; 

She sang, resigning herself to give them pleasure, an old German 
lied, which she begged me to accompany for her on the organ. All the 
anguish of her soul passed into her voice and, after she had sung 
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delightfully, it seemed to me that near by, several pairs of charming, 
naughty eyes had softened and filled with tears. . . . 

It is during his last visit to Carmen Sylva, when she was 
living in quasi-exile in Venice, at the Hotel Danieli, in 1891, 
that Loti has the most to say anent music. It is in connection 
with a gondola ride through the canals: 

Our music meanwhile had arrived: a large gondola, illumined with 
a profusion of lanterns, and containing a double string quartet, a chorus 
and two solo singers, a contralto and a tenor. 

The illuminated gondola moved off as soon as we had seated our- 
selves within that of the Queen, and we followed. The black dais had 
been removed and . . . then began, in the wake of this music, a slow 
wandering promenade ... as a number of other gondolas augmented 
our floating processional, and all these silent unknowns, gliding behind 
us, listened to the serenade. 

It vibrated, facile and langourous, this Italian music; at times it 
mounted, in anticipated crescendos , into the sonorous tranquillity of 
night, reechoing from the marble walls of the palaces; or else it dimin- 
ished and seemed to die, little by little, of its own langour. The voices 
were fresh and vibrant, and led with that innate skill shown in this 
country by even the least among singers. 

A people’s music is intended to be heard in the place of its birth, 
in its natural framework of echoes, of odors and skies. Even this Italian 
music which is inferior in the most absolute sense, may become profound 
and charm the soul when thus heard at night, as we heard it, coming to 
one with the unexpectancies of distance and echo, from a gondola fleeing, 
ever fleeing and which one follows, stretched out, with an unequal and 
osscilant motion, sometimes near-by, sometimes far away . . . amid the 
splendors of Venice, beneath the moon and the summer stars. . . . People 
appeared at the windows, in order to see the serenade by lantern-light, 
which they applauded, pass beneath them. Violins and ’cellos mingled 
more mysteriously with the human voices during this flight through 
the echoing darkness. 

Beneath the bridge of the Rialto tradition demands that the sere- 
nades stop. And there, more strangely than elsewhere, between the 
stagnant waters and the stone of the bridge, the tones vibrate and are 
exaggerated. We made a decidedly long stay here. There was a 
sorrowful duo, accompanied by the chorus, which little by little took 
on a semblance of incantation, given the place and the night. 

There are other references to European music scattered 
through Loti’s works. As a pendant to his observations in 
Ramuntcho we might mention his account of the Basque Sword 
Dance in his Figures et Choses qui passent, where we may hear 
as well the echo of cathedral chants and “the ardent music of 
Spanish religious processionals,” the banality of national hymns, 
and the muted drums and the fifes of the French army Marche des 
Zouaves. Little escapes Loti’s musical ear. His finest efforts of 
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sensitized description, however, are in many cases those in which 
he has endeavored to set down his impressions and reactions 
with regard to exotic music, and, as already indicated, we have 
chosen his musical account of Constantinople as the first pen- 
picture of this kind. 


Constantinople 

Loti’s musical description of Constantinople, of the sound- 
life of the city and his tone-reactions to it, has been collated from 
a number of sources, for he visited the Turkish capital more than 
once. In his Fantome d’Orient, Les DSsenchantees, Azyaide, 
L’ExilSe, he recurs to them again and again. From the ocean at 
the foot of the city “rises the clamor of Babel [Loti wrote this in 
1890, at a time when great fleets of merchant vessels filled the 
harbor, and before an unexpected Turkish appreciation of the 
doctrine of self-determination had killed the trade with the 
Anatolian hinterland ] in all the tongues of the Levant.” On 
the waters of the Bosphorus, Jews returning in caiques from their 
great synagogue to their quarters in Balati and Pri -Pasha, “sing 
as they pass, a plaintive song in their iaoudi language.” In the 
streets of the Mohammedan quarters “the ambulant merchants 
shake their bells or cry their cakes, sorbets and fruits at the top 
of their voice.” Most terrifying of all the city’s cries is that of the 
heckdjis, the cry of the watchers of the night, announcing fire, 
“the terrible yangun oar, so prolonged, so lugubrious, repeated in 
all the quarters of Stamboul in the midst of a profound silence.” 
In the holy quarter of Eyoub, the terrifying silence brooding over 
the cemeteries “is only interrupted by some psalmody issuing 
from a mosque.” But in the European quarter of Galata we find 
the great restaurants and alcazars, “those in which Italian pan- 
tomime is given side by side with those in which Hungarian 
women orchestras play the Strauss repertoire . . . one is deafened 
by a confused clamor of cymbals, bell-chimes and kettledrums.” 
Quite different the musical night-life in the streets of Turkish 
Stamboul, where dark little funereal alleys and streets thronged 
with people and ablaze with lights succeed each other. Here, 
“in the cafes, we hear the music of the Orient: grieving violins 
wailing melodies fit to tear the soul; bagpipes which sing old songs 
in a shrill and plaintive voice.” And men from the countryside, 
Asiatics, dance in long files, holding each other by the hand, while 
on the water rises “the high and plaintive song of the nocturnal 
rower on the Bosphorus.” 
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There are glimpses of the musique intime of Constantinople as 
well. In the home of a Turk of the old regime the master of the 
house takes up the tambourine and “sings in a drowsing voice 
old airs from out of Asia.” And there is music intimate in a more 
passionate sense as well. In Azyaide, the hero, an English naval 
officer, about to abandon his Turkish sweetheart, returns to their 
dwelling to be greeted with an uproar of sound: 

The music came from my room. There I found Azyaide herself 
turning the handle of one of those great, deafening machines, a Levan- 
tine barrel-organ, which plays dances in strident notes to the accom- 
paniment of chimes and crescent. Turkish music had been defined as 
. . . the accesses of a harrowing gaiety . . . and that evening I quite 
understood this paradoxical definition. 

In the same novel we find another reference to the Oriental 
barrel-organ. The city is Salonica (then, as now, Turkish), and: 
“We were seated at evening on the wharf . . . the tranquil bay 
before us. The orgues de Barbarie of the Orient played their 
bizarre airs, accompanied by little bells. ...” And on the same 
bay he notes — the characters are in a boat — the swift passing of a 
launch crowded with drunken officers from an Italian cruiser, 
“filling the silence of night with an unexpected tumult, to the 
sound of harps and womens’ voices.” 

In Les DSsenchanUes, too, we have interesting glimpses of 
those little Turkish princesses and ladies of high degree who, 
brought up by parents with liberal educational views are, never- 
theless, often condemned to the monotonous seclusion of the old- 
style Turkish harem. Loti tells us that taught by excellent 
masters many are admirable pianists, who play Beethoven, Grieg, 
Chopin and Liszt-Wagner transcriptions with professional musical 
skill; or sing Massenet and Bizet with charm. And they are des- 
tined to the women’s rooms of homes where a piano is strictly 
taboo, and where their song falls on deaf and disdainful ears. 

At the Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s palace, where Loti appears 
as the guest of Abdul-Hamid on a night of Ramadan, we are 
spared a description of the playing of his European orchestra — 
though we are, elsewhere, given a glimpse of the Sultan’s mu- 
sicians, “in a sky-blue livery covered with gold-braid, in the court 
of the palace of Dolma-Bagtche” — or the performances of some 
travelling virtuoso, vocal or instrumental, of which there exist 
so many accounts. Instead, we have a portrait of the gardens of 
Yildiz, magically illumined by Bengal fires, with thousands of 
men and officers of the Imperial Guard under arms in their 
picturesque uniform, where, while Loti awaits the arrival of the 
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sovereign, “the sound of admirable religious music comes from the 
mosque; a chorus of male voices, very fresh, very limpid, which 
chant on a singularly high note, their song having a certain super- 
natural quality, something extraterrestrial, if one may say so.” 
We may note in what follows how closely the music of a lofty or 
beautiful moment is identified by Loti with the emotion of the 
moment itself. 

The white mosque with its filagreed arabesques, illumined 
within and without, as transparent as alabaster, is given an aspect 
of unreality by reason of “the music which escapes from it.” It 
appears to Loti as the principal piece in the immense display of 
fireworks which illumine palace, gardens, city and Bosphorus. 
Immediately below the author’s vantage-point, 

. . . the superb army, still motionless and absorbed, follows in 
spirit the prayers chanted in the luminious mosque facing it. It seems 
as though, at this moment, the very soul of Islam is concentrated in that 
white sanctuary. O the chants which vibrate beneath that cupola, 
monotonous as magic incantations, and whose sonority is so lovely and 
so rare! It is hard to say whether they are child voices or angel voices. 
There is also something very Oriental (in this music), the power to hold 
such very high notes without fatigue, while keeping the tone as un- 
alterably clear as that of an oboe; the chant is long, very long, ceaselessly 
beginning again; it is very tender, very caressing; and yet it expresses 
with infinite sadness the nothingness of humanity, communicating the 
vertigo of profound abysses. . . . 

And then, the Sultan leaving the mosque in his landau amid 
the tossing of the white silk lanterns which are a tradition for 
these nocturnal religious sallies of the Caliphs’ successors, “the 
religious chorus beneath the cupola rises more rapidly and more 
powerfully in its concluding exaltation.” 

Nor should we omit Loti’s description of the muezzin’s chant, 
another musical souvenir of Constantinople. Seated in an open 
window of the Yildiz Kiosk, and smoking cigarettes of golden 
Turkish tobacco, Loti in a conversation with the Grand-Vizier 
reverts to the religious song he had heard the preceding night. 
“Come to the window,” returns the Vizier, “and listen to the in- 
comparable voice which will chant the call to prayer in another 
moment!” 

And in fact, in the midst of the tranquil silence without, a voice 
rose suddenly, delightfully sonorous; with the poignancy of the oboe 
and the celestial purity of a church organ. With a species of inexpressive 
detachment, as though asleep or dreaming, it flung the Mussulman prayer 
to the four corners of the blue sky. . . . And then an intense impression 
of Islam again overcame me, causing me to tremble in the profoundest 
depths of my being. In this gay and clear salon which might have been 
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anywhere else, in any French cMteau, I had, little by little, lost that im- 
pression, which for me is one of infinite melancholy, at once soothing and 
agonizing, and which I have never been able to define exactly. 

Even more beautiful than this golden voice which to-day vibrates 
in all its youth and power, yet which will have passed to-morrow, even 
more beautiful is this wellnigh immortal song which, for centuries, five 
times a day, planes above the Turkish land and its cities. It symbolizes 
a whole religion, a whole calm and haughty mysticism. It is the plaint 
and the appeal flung upward by these Oriental brethren of ours who 
know better than ourselves how to cling to their ancient dreams of 
consolation, who still march on with closed eyes in order not to have to 
see the dust of the pit, and shut their eyes in magnificent mirages. . . . 
So long as this prayer continues to make heads bow about the mosques, 
Turkey will continue to possess the same superb soldiers, as indifferent 
to death as ever. 

No musical picture of Constantinople should omit mention 
of the Turkish military trumpet call or flourish, “sonorous as the 
biblical fanfare of the Last Judgment.” It sounds in the pages 
of all those works by Loti which deal with Turkey or the lands 
it ruled in his day. We hear them in Galilee and Jerusalem, as 
well as in Fantome d’Orient and Azyaide. 

In the distance could be heard the flourish of the troops who were 
leaving for the holy war [the Turko-Russian War of 1877-78], those 
strange Turkish fanfares, in strident and sonorous unison, whose tone 
quality is unknown to our European brasses; one might call them the 
supreme hallali of Islam and the Orient, the death song of the race of 
Yengis. 

Loti’s words, written so long ago, might seem prophetic in 
so far as Constantinople itself is concerned. The brasses of 
British occupational regiments have no doubt drowned the call 
of Turkish clarions in the Sultan’s city. Yet on the mainland 
beyond the Bosphorous “the supreme hallali” of Islam still rings. 
It seems to voice the triumph of a national spirit reborn, and the 
defiance of the Eastern soul, awakened from the lethargy of 
centuries, to the Occident’s insatiate greed of exploitation. 

Before passing to Loti’s geographically as well as actually 
Oriental novels, we will deal with the musical aspects of that 
charming work which is built up on its author’s souvenirs of the 
French Marquesan islands, Le Mariage de Loti . 


Music in Tahiti 

It is probably in his semi-autobiographic writings that Pierre 
Loti is at his best. Edmund Gosse has very well put it when he 
declares that “many of his best books are long sobs of remorseful 
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memory, so personal, so intimate, that an English reader is 
amazed at finding such depth of feeling compatible with the 
power of minutely and publicly recording what is felt.” Among 
his works in this style must be included his Polynesian idyl, 
originally published ( 1880 ) under the title of Rarahu, but now 
better known as Le Mariage de Loti (Tahitian marriages are less 
binding than those of the more sophisticated lands of civilization). 
Without dwelling on the details of his hero’s loves with the charm- 
ing Rarahu of Bora-hora, we shall consider its Polynesian musical 
a'pergus. 

Some of the most interesting viewpoints regarding Polynesian 
music we owe, not to the musicologist, but to the litterateur. 
George Calderon, for instance, in his comparatively recent 
“Tahiti,” a fascinating record of his experiences on that island, 
offers some opinions which we might quote here for the sake of 
comparison with Loti’s own. Calderon says, for example: 

I rejoiced in the brilliant simplicity of this tropical vegetation . . . 
one does not, however, get this vivid brilliancy without paying for it in the 
loss of other qualities. Though tropical beauty strikes, as it were, deeper 
notes and higher notes than we are accustomed to in our northern music, 
like a tune played on a longer keyboard, yet it is a very plain and artless 
tune; it lacks those delicate shades and chromatic nuances which our 
northern beauty crowds into its more limited range. Nature is bounti- 
ful in Tahiti, but she is still Nature, benign, but inflexible; and her 
character is reflected in her children. Their songs are shrill and wailing. 

With these reflections Loti both agrees and disagrees. On 
various occasions, in Le Mariage de Loti, he speaks of the hoarse- 
ness and roughness of the Polynesian voice, and tells of girls 
“singing with a hoarse voice an air of the Marquesan archipelago.” 
But whether it be that love is deaf as well as blind, or that such 
was really the case, this evidently did not apply to Loti’s Tahitian 
sweetheart : 

One was charmed when Rarahu sang. When she sang alone there 
were in her voice notes so fresh and sweet that only birds and children 
might have produced their like. When she sang in a chorus, she broi- 
dered extravagant variations above the song of the others, variations 
taken on the highest notes of the scale — always very complicated and 
very true to pitch. There was at Apire, as in all Tahitian districts, a 
chorus called himine, which functioned regularly under the guidance 
of a chief, and was heard at all the indigenous festivities. Rarahu was 
one of its leading members, and altogether dominated it with her pure 
voice. The chorus which accompanied her was hoarse and sombre 
[Loti feels the hoarseness as Calderon does the shrillness of the Tahitian 
voice], the men in particular introducing in it low, metallic sounds, with 
a kind of a bellow which marked the dominants, and seemed to be the 
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sound of some barbarous instrument rather than that of the human 
voice. [Even in Nature the metallic seems to be an attribute of Poly- 
nesian sound, for Loti elsewhere alludes to “the metallic sound of leaves 
rubbing against each other.”] The ensemble of the chorus showed a 
precision which might well rouse envy in the choristers of the Conser- 
vatoire, and in the evening, in the forest, it woke emotions which it would 
be impossible to describe. 

It is probable that those high Polynesian notes which to 
Calderon, the unimpassioned observer, merely appear to be 
“shrill,” fall on Loti’s ear with a more tender and rounded, a 
“crystalline 1 ” appeal. It is the dedication by the missionaries of 
the coral temple of Afareahitu, and the Tahitian himenS are 
making a joyful noise unto the Lord: 

A great silence fell when the himene of Apire, which had been re- 
served for the last, intoned its canticles — and I could distinguish behind 
me the fresh voice of my little friend, which dominated the chorus. 
Under the influence of a religious or passionate exaltation, she frenet- 
ically executed her most fantastic variations; her voice like the sound 
of crystal amid the silence of this temple in which she captivated the 
attention of all. 

And of a three-part song, composed by Rarahu, a song of 
parting sung by herself and two of her companions on the eve of 
Loti’s sailing, he declares: 

This song which vibrated sadly on the evening over the immensity 
of the great ocean, repeated in a strange rhythm by three feminine 
voices, has ever remained graven in my memory as one of the most 
poignant remembrances which Polynesia has left with me. 

Loti tells a charming story of the little heir presumptive to the 
throne of Tahiti (a little girl who would have reigned as Queen 
Pomare V had she lived, but who was slowly dying of consumption) 
in connection with the dearth of song-birds in the Polynesian 
islands. 

No bird song is ever heard in the Polynesian forest: Maori ears are 
ignorant of this naive music which in other climes fills the woods with 
gaiety and life. LTnder the heavy shadow’s, among the creepers and the 
great ferns, nothing flies, nothing moves. Ever there reigns the same 
strange silence which also seems to reign in the melancholy imaginings 
of the aboriginals. 

The only winged creature to be seen hovering high above the 
ravines at fear-inspiring heights, is the phaeton, a small white bird which 
has a long white or rose-colored plume in his tail. . . . 

And Loti and Rarahu, on an expedition in the district of 
Maraa, mid-way on the route to Papeuriri, are treated to a 
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delightful surprise by the discovery of a small colony of feathered 
songsters: 

We had encountered a large grotto which opened in the side of the 
mountain like a church portal, and which was entirely filled with little 
birds. A colony of small swallows had covered the rocky shelves in the 
interior of the cavern with their nests; they flew about by hundreds, ex- 
cited and surprised by our visit and encouraging each other to cry 
out and sing. For Rarahu, who had never seen the like, this was a novel 
and charming thing, and she would have been glad to have remained 
there, in an ecstasy, listening to them and imitating them. ... In her 
opinion the ideal land would have been a country filled with birds, who 
might be heard singing in the branches all day long. 

Having, despite this unique example, established the birdless- 
ness of Tahiti, we turn to Loti’s tale. One day, on the veranda 
of Queen Pomare’s palace, Loti found the little princess in tears 
with a dead bird in her hand. It was a song-bird, a rarity which 
had been brought from California, and she asked Loti , 1 when his 
ship which was sailing for America returned, to bring her “a very 
large number of birds, a whole cage full, so that I may set them 
free in the woods of Fataoua, in order that when I am older, in 
our land as in all others, there may be birds who will sing.” Loti 
kept the promise he made, and twenty out of thirty of the birds 
taken aboard ship survived the voyage. A score of featherless 
and piteous little songsters which once had been goldfinches, 
linnets and chaffinches were joyfully received by the royal child. 
They had not lost their greatest charm. Plumeless and suffering, 
they still sang, and the little princess listened to them with de- 
light. They were given the freedom of the Tahitian woods, but 
whether they increased and multiplied to fill the Polynesian forest 
with song or were unable to acclimate themselves and perished, 
is left an open question. 

It is Loti himself who pays a tribute to the sophisticated 
music of the Paris Grand Opera in this island of barbarous melo- 
peia. The scene occurs at the court of Queen Pomare, in No- 
vember, 1872: 

The Court, which usually went barefoot, was stretched out on the 
cool grass or on pandanus mats, and as there was a festival that night, it 
was arrayed in costly garments. 

I was seated at the piano and the score of L’Africaine was lying 
open before me. This piano, which had arrived that morning, was an 
innovation at the Tahitian Court; it was a valuable instrument which 

x The author, who disguises himself in his realistic-idealistic novel as an English 
naval midshipman, was actually an officer on the French supply ship La Flore, cruising 
between San Francisco and Valparaiso and on occasion visiting the French Society 
Islands. 
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had a sweet, deep tone — like the tone of an organ or of distant bells — 
and Meyerbeer’s music was to be heard for the first time in Pomare’s 
palace. 

Standing beside me was my comrade Randle, who later gave up the 
sailor’s profession to become a leading tenor in American opera houses, 
and after winning a moment of fame under the name of Randetti, took 
to drink and died in poverty. He was at that time in the plentitude of 
his voice and talent, and I have never heard anywhere a more vibrant and 
delightful man’s voice. Together we had charmed many a Tahitian 
ear, in this land where music is so marvelously understood by all, even by 
the most savage. 

Loti describes at length the salon and his audience — Queen 
Pomare, her Court, the visiting admiral, the governor, consuls, 
the chieftainesses of the islands, the panorama of sky and moun- 
tains which frames the scene, and then reverts to his music: 

The air was filled with the exquisite perfume of gardenias and 
orange-trees, which became more penetrant at night beneath the heavy 
foliage; there reigned a great silence, mingled with the sound of insects 
in the grass, and that sonority peculiar to Tahitan nights, which pre- 
disposes one to submit to the enchanting power of music. 

The number chosen was that in which the ravished Vasco is stroll- 
ing about alone on the island which he has just discovered, admiring 
the natural beauties unknown to him — a number in which the master 
has so perfectly depicted that which he knew by intuition, the distant 
splendors of the lands of verdure and light. And Randle, casting his 
eyes about him, began with his delicious voice: 

Pays merveilleux 
Jar dins fortunes! 


Oh, paradis . . . sorti de Vonde. . . . 

The shade of Meyerbeer must have trembled with pleasure that 
night at hearing his music thus interpreted at the other end of the world! 

Africa 

Loti’s Roman d’un Spahi, that melancholy and emotional 
record of the life and amatory adventures of a French soldier in 
Senegambia, was written in 1881. Its theme — a favorite one 
with the author — is the degeneracy of the physically splendid but 
mentally weak and indecisive type of the dominant white race in 
an exotic milieu whose material appeal is established by the chains 
of habit. It is a book weighed with the burning, humid heat of 
African forests and deserts and, as in all his other works, Loti’s 
ear has avidly noted its savage sounds and music. The music of 
Le Roman d’un Spahi , however, is not oriental, not Arab: it is 
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African, negro. And at a time when negro rhythms and syn- 
copation, negro instrumental and other effects have found their 
way into the art-music of the day. Loti’s sensitive reactions can- 
not help but interest the musician. 

Throughout his pages the savage, aboriginal character of 
this African music is stressed, the beat of the tam-tam reverberates 
in them. The music of negro Africa usually speaks to Loti with 
the voice of the tomb, or else with the brutal passion of purely 
animal desire. In this last connection we have the account of 
the bamboula of Senegal. We shall preface it, however, by one 
of a similar aboriginal Tahitian rite of dance and music, from Le 
Mariage de Loti, for purposes of comparison. It would seem that, 
despite a license quite as great in the Polynesian saturnalia, the 
upa-upa of Papeete, there is still an element of grace and poesy 
lacking in the African one. 

Every evening was like a vertige. When night fell the Tahitian 
girls adorned themselves with brilliant flowers; the precipitate beat of 
the drum called them to the upa-upa — and all came running, their hair 
flying, their torso scarce covered with a muslin tunic — and the dances, 
mad and lasciv, often continued until morning. 

The Tahitians clapped their hands and accompanied the tam- 
tam with a rapid and frenetic choral song; each in turn executed a figure; 
the step and music, slow at first, were soon accelerated to delirium and, 
when one exhausted dancer brusquely stopped at a tremendous drum- 
beat, another rushed forth in her place, surpassing her in shamelessness 
and frenzy. The girls of Pomotous formed other and more savage 
groups, rivalling those of Tahiti. Coiffed with extravagant crowns of 
datura, in mad disarray, they danced to an odder and more jerky rhythm 
— yet in a manner which was so charming, also, that one did not know 
which of the two to prefer. 

And, after the solemn dedication with choral song and what- 
not, of the missionary church of Afareahitu (which already has 
been described), Loti mentions another upa-upa, which took 
place after the departure of the missionaries and high dignitaries 
who had assisted: 

All thought of religion, all sentiment of Christianity, had departed 
with the day; the warm, voluptuous obscurity once more descended 
upon the savage island. As in the days when the earliest navigators had 
named it the new Cytherea, all had once more become seduction, sensual 
disorder and frantic desire. . . . From the distance the fires on the ground 
which illumined the upa-upa were visible; the hoarse and lubric chants 
fell on the ear as a confused murmur, accompanied by tam-tam beats 
in contrary motion . . . the stars were veiled, the air calm and cloying, 
the sea inert. 
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The atmosphere of poetry, of flowers, of charm which sur- 
rounds the upa-upa seems to be missing in the African bamboula. 
Even the music of the wedding processionals of the Yoloff negroes, 
heard in the springtime, revolts the fastidious Loti: 

All these people sang, and the ensemble of all these simianly falsetto 
voices was accompanied by the clapping of hands and the beat of tam- 
tam. These songs, this negro gaiety, had something heavily voluptuous 
and bestially sensual. 

Thus, if we are to believe Loti, it is the bestially sensual 
rather than the poetically sensual which animates the African 
counterpart of the Polynesian upa-upa. His description of the 
bamboula makes this clear: 

Anamalis fobil! howl the Griots, striking their tam-tams, their eyes 
inflamed, their muscles tense, their body running with sweat. 

And everyone repeats frenetically, clapping their hands: Anamalis 
fobil! . . . Anamalis fobil! ... a translation of the phrase would burn 
this page — Anamalis fobil! the leading-note and the refrain of a devilish 
song, a song possessed, drunken with ardor and license — the song of the 
bamboulas of spring. . . . 

Anamalis fobil! It is the howl of unbridled desire, of negro pith and 
strength overheated by the sun, of torrid hysteria. It is the halleluia 
of negro love, the hymn of seduction sung as well by nature, the air, by 
the earth, by the plants, by the perfumes. 

In the bamboulas of springtide the young men mingle with the 
young girls who have just assumed, with great pomp, their nubile cos- 
tume, and to a mad rhythm, to insensate notes, they all sing, dancing 
on the sand: Anamalis fobil! 

It is in his little Pedantic Digression Anent Music and A 
Catagory of the Species of Persons Called Griots, a few pages of 
musical consideration isolated amid the unfolding of his tale, 
that Loti sums up — not as a professional musician, but as a music- 
loving poet — the inwardness of what we now call “jazz,” as it 
appeared to him in the land of its birth. 

In the Soudan the art of music is confided to a special caste of men, 
called griots, who, from father to son, are ambulant musicians and com- 
posers of heroic chants. 

It is the duty of the griots to beat the tam-tam for the bamboulas 
and to sing, during the f£tes, the praises of persons of quality. 

When a chief feels the need of hearing his own fame vaunted, he 
calls for his griots, who come and seat themselves before him on the 
sand, and extemporize in his honor a long series of official couplets, 
accompanying their shrill voices by the sound of a very primitive little 
guitar, whose strings are stretched on serpent -skins. [Elsewhere, speak- 
ing of the griots. Loti says:] They sang those airs of Africa, which 
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harmonize so well with the desolation of the land, and which have their 
own charm, given their elusive rhythm and their monotony. . . . 

The griots are the most philosophical and lazy people in the world: 
they lead a wandering life and have no thought of the morrow. They 
go from village to village, alone or in the following of some great chief of 
a host — receiving alms here and there, treated everywhere as pariahs, 
like the European Gipsies — at times loaded down with gold and favors, 
like the European courtesans; excluded, during their life, from religious 
ceremonies and, after death, from the burial-place. 

They know plaintive romances, set to vague and mysterious words, 
heroic chants, whose monotony approaches them to melopeia, while the 
scansion and nervosity of their rhythm make them akin to the military 
march; they have dance airs full of frenzy; love songs which resemble 
transports of amorous rage, the howling of beasts in delirium. Yet, in 
all this negro music, the melodies resemble each other; as is the case 
with very primitive people, it is made up of brief, sad phrases, a species 
of scales with a greater or lesser number of accidentals, which leave the 
highest notes of the human voice and descend suddenly to its extremest 
basses, then dragging along like lamentations. 

The negresses sing much while at work, or during that nonchalant 
half-sleep which forms their siesta. In the midst of the great midday 
calm, which weighs more heavily on the sleeper than in our French 
countryside, the song of the Nubian women has a charm all its own, 
mingled with the eternal rustle of the grasshoppers. It would be im- 
possible to transport it, however, out of its exotic framework of sun and 
sand; heard elsewhere, this song would no longer be the same. 

In the same degree that their melody appears to be primitive, im- 
possible to grasp because of its monotony, their rhythms are difficult 
and complicated. The long wedding processionals encountered at 
night, slowly making their way across the sand, sing, under the leader- 
ship of the griots, ensemble choruses of a very curious kind, whose 
accompaniment is a persistant contrary motion, which seems to bristle, 
as though intentionally, with rhythmic difficulties and oddities. 

A very simple instrument, one reserved for the women, plays an 
important part in these ensembles: it is no more than an elongated 
gourd, open at one of its extremities; an object struck by the hand, at 
times on its opening, at times on the side, and which thus gives forth 
two different sounds, one sharp, the other dull. There is nothing else 
to be drawn from it; yet the result obtained is often surprising. 

It is difficult to describe the sinister, wellnigh diabolical effect made 
by the distant sound of negro voices, half covered by hundreds of in- 
struments of this kind. 

A perpetual contrary motion on the part of those playing the 
accompaniment, and unexpected syncopations, perfectly understood and 
observed by all executants, are the most characteristic features of this 
art — inferior, perhaps, yet assuredly very different from our own — which 
our European constitutions do not allow us to understand thoroughly. 

Since Loti penned these words in 1881, the European and, 
in particular, American musical “constitution” has made great 
steps in advance toward a better realization of “this art.” 
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A passing griot gives a few beats on his tam-tam. It is the call; 
all gather around him. Women hurry up who range themselves in a 
close circle, to raise one of those obscene songs in which they delight. 
One among them, the first to arrive, leaves the crowd, and runs into the 
circle in the midst of the empty ring where the drum is sounding; she 
dances with a clink of grigris and glass beads. Her steps, at first slow, 
are accompanied by terribly lascivious gestures; they grow swifter and 
swifter until she seems to be shaking and quivering like a mad ape, her 
contortions those of one possessed. At the end of her strength she 
retires, panting, exhausted, the sweat shining on her black skin, received 
by her companions with applause or jeers. Then another takes her 
place and so on until all have danced. 

Two more musical pictures from this book of African im- 
pressions seem worth presenting before poor Jean , the Spahi, is 
slain by the negroes of Diambor, his pitiful romance ending with 
a soldier death in the African wilderness, a death scene in which 
Loti once more reverts to the musical suggestion to lend an added 
pathos. Jean is dying, alone: “He heard an old song of the 

countryside (Cevennes) with which his mother had been wont 
to sing him to sleep, when he was a little child in the cradle; and 
then, suddenly, the village church bell — in the midst of the desert 
— sonorously chimed the Angelus!” 

The first one of the musical pictures mentioned is the de- 
scription of one of the sporadic appearances which the old negress 
Coura-n ’ diaye, former favorite of a black king, makes at the 
bamboulas: 

There was always a great rustle of admiration when the ancient 
griot came forward, covered with gold, her head held high, a strange 
flame kindled in her sunken eyes. Her body was shamelessly naked, 
wrinkled like that of a mummy; from her breasts, which hung like empty 
sacks, were suspended the marvelous gifts of El-Hadj, the Conqueror: 
collars of light -colored jade, water-green in color, and then ring after 
ring of light-colored beads of fine gold, of rare and inimitable workman- 
ship. Her arms were covered with gold, there was gold on her ankles, 
there were rings of gold on all of her toes, and, on her head, an ancient 
golden head-dress. 

The old, decorated idol began to sing; little by little she grew more 
animated, agitating her skeleton arms which she found hard to raise 
under the weight of their bracelets. Her voice, hoarse and cavernous, 
resounded at first as though coming from an empty carcass, then be- 
came so vibrant as to make one shiver. One caught the posthumous 
echo of the poetess of El-Hadj and, in her dilated eyes, illumined from 
within, it seemed as though one might behold the reflection of the myste- 
rious wars of the interior, the spacious days of the past; the armies of 
El-Hadj flying though the desert; the great slaughterings which left 
whole countries to the vultures; the assault of Segou-Koro; all the 
villages of Massina, for hundreds of leagues around, burning in the sun, 
from Medina to Timbuctoo, like grass fires in the plain. 
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Again, we have a nocturnal boat-song on an equatorial river, 
rising from the black rowers who are rowing the Spahis to their 
Senegalese rallying -point for the campaign: 

Samba-Boubou led the song of the black rowers; his sad, shrill voice 
struck a high note with a savage timbre, and then descended to the lowest 
bass. Then the chorus fell in with a deep, slow volume of voice and for 
endless hours one heard the same strange phrase, followed by the same 
response on the rowers’ part. For a long time they sang in praise of the 
Spahis, their horses, even of their dogs, then they lauded the warriors of 
the Souamre tribe and extolled Saboutane, a legendary woman dwelling 
on the banks of the Gambia. . . . With the song of the blacks, the noise 
of the water which fled by, were mingled the sinister voices of the howl- 
ing apes in the woods, or the screams of the marsh birds; all the appeals, 
all the sad cries of the night in the echoing forests. 

The negro Africa of French Senegambia, of the French Sou- 
dan is not the only one known to Pierre Loti. In his Mort de 
Philae he turns to the tourist-profaned glories of ancient Egypt, 
and, incidentally, tells us of the chadouf of th efellahin. 

A monotonous chant on three notes, which must date from the first 
of the Pharaohs, is still sung in our day along the banks of the Nile, from 
the Delta to Nubia. Half-naked men, with bronzed torsos, when they 
begin their endless toil, intone this song at early morn . . . with the 
same voice and continue to sing it until evening brings repose. 

All those who have lived in a dahabieh on the venerable river are 
well acquainted with this watering song, which is always accompanied 
in slow cadence by the same grinding noise of moistened wood. 

It is the melopeia known as the chadouf. And this chadouf is 
primitive in its framing, and has remained unchanged from time im- 
memorial. It is composed of a long pole, like the long spar of the Med- 
iterranean bark known as the tartana, which rests on a see-saw balanced 
on a transverse beam, whose end bears a wooden bucket. A man makes 
it function with noble movements while he sings, lowering the pole, 
filling the bucket in the stream, and drawing up the full bucket which 
another man catches on the wing in order to empty it into a basin dug 
in the ground of the river bank. When the river is low there are three 
superimposed pits or basins, three stages, as it were, for elevating the 
precious water to the fields of wheat or clover, and then three chadouf s, 
one above the other, creak together, dipping and raising their great 
carabee horns to the rhythm of the same song. 

This movement of the antennae of the chadouf, which began in the 
remotest ages, and is one of the essential manifestations of human life 
on these banks . . . extends all along the Nile . . . the gesture of those 
who handle it never changes, no more than does their song, and no 
doubt while they sing, their spirit — during this automatic labor similar 
to that done by their ancestors, harnessed to the same chadouf four or 
five thousand years ago — withdraws from the present to lose itself in 
dreams. 
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In L’Exilee we have the following account of the music of 
the serpent-charmers of Tetuan, heard in that “white city” in 
the twilight of a spring day, in the peace of the motionless, rose- 
colored evening: 

At a little distance one could hear a flute preluding sadly, and the 
dull tambourine of the serpent-charmers. Then the slow wanderers in 
the streets, at first walking aimlessly, little by little turned toward the 
same point, responding to the appeal of the music . . . the charmers, 
naked and savage, sang and danced, shaking their curly hair, dancing 
like their own serpents, twisting their supple busts, in time to their flute 
music. . . . And these tambourines, these sorrowful flutes — and all this 
Africa — exerted their lulling charm on me, as magically as formerly, in 
the far-away years of my youth. 

The Arab music of Africa — as contrasted with its negro 
music — is treated in greatest detail in Loti’s Au Maroc, that poetic 
account of a journey to Fez in company with a French embassy. 
Outside of Tangiers, before starting, the author, from the en- 
campment of the Arab escort the Sultan of Morocco has sent for- 
ward, hears: . . the sad songs in falsetto, the shrill tones of the 

guitar, coming from the tents of the camel-drivers.” And in the 
city: 

Before a little fire with a yellow flame, in the midst of a circle of 
squatting folk, a negro sorcerer sings softly while he beats a drum. And 
suddenly a great Arab bagpipe begins to wail, dominating all other 
noises with its shrill squeaky voice. . . . Ah, I had forgotten that sound, 
which for many a year had not chilled my ears! It makes me shiver, 
and I experience a very vivid, very startling impression of Africa; one 
of those impressions of a day of arrival which one no longer obtains on 
succeeding days, when the comparative faculty has become blunted by 
contact with novel things. 

The bagpipe continues with a kind of increasing exaltation its 
monotonous and harrowing air. I stop the better to hear it; it seems to 
me that this song is the hymn of the days of old, the hymn of the dead 
past. ... I feel a moment of strange pleasure to think that I am thus 
far only on the threshold, only on the entrance profaned by all the 
world, of this empire of the Moghreb. . . . 

On this journey — just as the author’s Persian one is accom- 
panied by the chime of mule-bells — we have an accompanying 
motive in the brazen clash of arms, musket-shots and the wild 
cries of the fantasias, the gallopade of Arab horsemen, which 
salutes the appearance of the ambassador’s cortege at every halting 
place. 

As soon as we are within range, all the long muskets, charged with 
powder, are fired off at us and the horsemen gallop away in the fantasia T 
while their bands, in a furious crescendo, send out to us the most 
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harrowing notes. . . . The tambourine players, who march afoot, beat their 
instruments with all the strength of their arms, frightening our beasts. 
And the blowers of the strident bagpipes, mounted on mules, their cheeks 
puffed out, their eyes starting from their heads, blow and blow fit to 
burst their veins, urging on their restive mounts with kicks of their bare 
feet. One of them, quite round, with an enormous head, sitting pot- 
bellied on a little jackass, resembles old Silenus. This chap follows me 
obstinately, wildly making his bagpipe, with its sorrowful hyena voice, 
shrill into my ears. People are shouting Hou! with all their might, in 
a dragging and lugubrious falsetto. 'Hou! May Allah grant victory 
to our Sultan Muley-Hassan ! Hou!’ Our horses, much excited, very 
restless, dance in time to the rhythm marked by the tambourines, and 
thus we take our way to Czar-i-Kebir, deafened by this curious music, in 
an intoxication of noise. 

In connection with the reception of the embassy in Fez, we 
have a colorful description of the Sultan of Morocco’s band: 

We passed before a band which, incorporated in the body of the scar- 
let infantry, was also ranged in rank and file. It was exceedingly strange 
as regards costume and appearance. Negro forms, in long robes which 
touched the ground, hanging straight down, made these men look like 
enormous old women in mother hubbards; their colors were extrava- 
gant, without the least attempt at mitigation, and they were ranged 
as though intentionally in order to set off each other: a purple beside 
a sky-blue robe, an orange robe between robes of clear violet and green. 
Against the neutral background of the surrounding crowds and the 
horsemen draped in muslin they formed the most curiously striking 
group I have ever seen in any land on earth. 

In their hands they held altogether gigantic instruments of brass. 
And when we appeared before them, they blew into these things; into 
their long trumpets, their serpents, their monstrous trombones, and there 
resulted suddenly a savage, almost terrifying cacophony. For a moment 
one is about to smile. . . . Yet no, this skirts the grotesque without 
attaining it; this music of theirs is so sad, the sky is so black, the scenic 
setting so grandiose, the spot so unique — that one is impressed and re- 
mains serious. 

This, incidentally, is the signal for an immense clamor; the charm 
of silence is broken; a powerful tumult of voices arises round about; 
other bands answer from various sides; there is yelping of bagpipes in 
their jackal falsetto, the dull beat of tambourines, and long, dragging 
cries: * . . . Hou! May Allah grant victory to our Sultan Muley- 
Hassan! . . . Hou /* 

We have a musical glimpse of the great mosque of Fez, the 

Karaouin: 

Its vaults resound perpetually, night and day, with the same 
mingled noise of song and prayer; it can hold twenty thousand persons 
and is as extensive as a city. For centuries past riches of every sort 
have been heaped up in it . . . thousands of hanging lamps stretch 
from the arches, and everything is snowy white. . . A multitude of the 
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faithful, in burnous, lies prostrate on the fresh-colored mosaic tiles, and 
the murmur of religious song escapes from the mosque, continuous and 
monotonous as the sound of the sea. 

At the formal reception of the embassy by the Sultan, the 
music of the kaleidoscopic band is once more in evidence. The 
reception takes place in a court of the palace: 

There were the same personages and the same colors as before . . . 
there were the troops of the Sultan, with their musicians in long robes 
or orange, green, violet, Capucine-grey or golden-yellow. ... A few 
more moments of silent expectation. Then suddenly, a shiver of re- 
ligious awe runs through the aligned soldiers. The band, with its great 
brasses and tambourines, intones something deafening and lugubrious. . . . 
Below, in the shadows of the ogive, on a superb white horse held by four 
slaves, is outlined a tall white mummy with a brown face. 

And while this strange horseman advances toward us, almost 
shapeless yet nevertheless imposing under the pile of his snowy veilings, 
the music, as though exacerbated, wails more and more strongly, on 
ever more strident notes. It strikes up a slow and anguished religious 
hymn, accompanied by a terrible counterpoint of drum-beats. The 
mummy’s horse caracoles in frenzied fashion, with difficulty held down 
by the slaves. And our nerves receive a hardly describable, agonizing 
impression from this music, so lugubrious and so strange to us. 

At a dinner given the embassy by the Vizier of War, Si- 
Mohammed-ben-el-Arbi, in his Fezzan palace, there is more music; 
and a Moroccan string orchestra instead of a band: 

Among the personages who came forward to meet us in the hand- 
some court, were, first of all, the Vizier of War (with the head of an 
Egyptian Sphynx) and the principal heads of the army. Behind them 
followed slaves, negroes and negresses, adorned with collars, with gems, 
with great metal rings. All these people, in slippers, glided noiselessly 
over the shining marble, to the sound of slowly rhythmed music, ac- 
companied by iron castagnettes. ... At the dinner the music was quite 
near us, in an adjoining room. The chorus sang in falsetto, as always 
in a very high range, and made one think of some religious office being 
celebrated in the Sixtine Chapel — while the string orchestra had power- 
ful sonorities to offer. The same motives returned without ceasing, 
taken up with a kind of graduated and growing exaltation. . . . 

In the adjoining room the musicians to the number of twenty, all 
clad in festal burnous , of different colors, were seated upon cushions on 
the ground, in a circle. Each of them played and sang at the same time, 
in a kind of delirium, his head thrown back, his mouth wide open. Some 
had great mandolins of inlaid work, whose cords they plucked with a bit 
of wood. Others had violins all encrusted with mother-of-pearl; they 
played them with great curved bows, ornamented with designs in mother- 
of-pearl and ebony, imitating the scales of a serpent’s skin. These 
violins had the shape of great clogs, whose ends turned back in the style 
of a ship’s prow. . . . 
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Again, we have another poetic description of the muezzin’s 
cry: Loti hears the cantillation he had heard in Constantinople, 
under different aspects, and it awakens in him new nuances of 
impression and expression: 

... in the distance of the echoing night, I can hear a psalmody, 
that psalmody ever rising with the same full voice, shrill and sad, those 
cries of ardent faith, those chanted lamentations which seem the ex- 
pression of all our terrestrial nothingness: it is two o’clock in the morning, 
and this is the first prayer of the new day, which the eternal sun will 
soon return to illumine. It is like an immense canticle, at times exalted, 
at others slow and plaintive, and always lugubrious, lugubrious enough 
to make one shiver, the mouedzens (the Moroccan term for muezzin), 
like the Arab bagpipes, having borrowed a bit of their voice-quality 
from the jackals. 

On Loti’s return journey we have other echoes of musical 
sound which he has caught and noted. There are the songs of the 
muleteers : 

From time to time our muleteers told us stories of brigands, pointing 
out the places where they had robbed or assassinated travellers; during 
the remainder of the day, they sang strange little songs, using a fluty 
or shrilling voice analogous to that of the grasshoppers or the birds — 
and this minuscule, monotonous music harmonized in its melancholy 
with the vast silence of the solitudes : 

Then too, there is the song of the soldiers who guard the en- 
campment at night, outside the walls of Mekinez: 

The soldiers who had come to guard us till daybreak . . . seated 
in a circle around our tents . . . commenced to sing in order to keep 
awake, sitting face to face, by twos. Thus they will sing until morning; 
this being the custom for all nocturnal guards who do their duty con- 
scientiously, and we will be forced to try to sleep as well as possible in the 
midst of this barbarous chorus which never ends. 

Toward midnight their music turns into an altogether irreverent 
charivari. The fact that they are guarding ‘Nazareens’ has roused them 
all to mocking gaiety; they no longer sing, but imitate all the animals 
of Morocco: the barking of dogs, the cries of the camel, of fowls laying 
eggs, and even purely fantastic howls. Then I rise full of fury: Grop- 
ing about I go and awaken the old ca'id who is responsible, in his tent; 
and together, he carrying a torch and I a whip, we make the round of 
the guards, with strong menaces of immediate correction, complaints 
to the pasha, the bastonade, and even jail. And, docilely, silence is 
reestablished. 

In conclusion, there is a musical glimpse of the Ramadan, 
the great Mohammedan religious festival, in Morocco: 

At the time of Ramadan, it is the custom in Morocco to give up the 
whole night to music and f eastings after the severe fasting of the day. 
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Hence, no sooner have the shadows enveloped us, than the city (Czar-el- 
Kebir) sends forth a confused noise of tambourines beating the measure 
of strange dances, of bagpipes yelping their mournful songs; and in 
our little camp as well the Ramadan is faithfully observed; within the 
tents they are playing the two-stringed guitar that sounds like an agoniz- 
ing cricket; and singing with a fluty voice, to the clapping of hands. 

Whether it be negro or Arab, all the music of Africa seems 
to fall on Loti’s ear with the accent of mortality, it seems to him 
to sing the passing of all earthly things. And this feeling he has 
summed up in a sentence in his L’Exilee, in which he declares: 
“Truly, it is always this land (Africa) which to the tenderest of 
rhythms, sings to me the universal song of death!” 

The Mongol East 

In the little essay on “Japanese Women” contained in Loti’s 
L’ExilSe, we find an illuminating paragraph on Japanese music: 

Their music, of which the Japanese are passionately fond, is to us as 
strange and distant as their soul. When the young girls gather in the 
evening to sing and play their long guitars, after the first astonished smile, 
we gain the impression of something very unknown to us and very 
mysterious, which years of intellectual acclimatization would not en- 
able us to seize in its entirety. 

In general, among Loti’s Mongol musical apergus, the Japanese 
seem to be the most interesting, and the musical allusion occurs 
most frequently in his Madame Chrysantheme. In his other 
novel of Japanese manners. La Troisieme Jeunesse de Madame 
Prune, there stands out musically only the description of a garden 
fete at the Mikado’s palace, with two court bands discoursing 
Saint-Saens, Massenet and Berlioz, and the strange impression 
produced by the Berlioz Symphonie fantastique thus projected by 
Japanese musicians hidden behind groves of bamboo. And 
though the din of tam-tam and clangor of brazen war-gongs 
rings from Chinese walls in Les Dernier s Jours de Pekin, and the 
psalmody of Cambodian bonzes in Le Pelerin d’ Angkor mingles 
with the chime of the silver temple bells of Annam in Propos 
d’Exil, the music of the specifically Mongolian East, so far as Loti 
is concerned, is best represented in the pages of Madame Chry- 
santheme. 

Let it be said at once that, though Madame Chrysantheme is 
the bride of one of those impermanent “naval officer and native 
girl” marriages which the moral code of Nippon regards with such 
smiling complaisance, she is no “Madame Butterfly.” There is 
no hint of real tragedy in the even tenor of this quasi- Japanese, 
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pseudo-family life. The fact that Andre Messager was able to 
write a comic opera on this subject, and Gabriel Pierne scenic 
music to accompany its adaptation as a play, implies that changes 
of plot must have been carried out to make the story dramatically 
convincing for stage purposes. Yet though the novel, as it stands, 
would never have given Puccini occasion to underline it with the 
music of passion and death, Madame Chrysantheme is probably 
more true to Japanese character than the heroine of John Luther 
Long’s charming tale. 

So far as Japanese music is concerned we have, as usual, a 
dominating note in Loti’s volume — in this case the song of the 
cricket. He returns to it again and again: 

The night was mild, pure, delicious; the air filled with an odor of 
flowers coming from the mountains. The sound of the guitar, arriving 
from the tea-houses or nocturnal places of ill-repute (Nagasaki) seemed, 
in the distance, ingratiating music. And the song of the cricket — which, 
in Japan, is one of the eternal sounds of life, and which in a few days’ 
time we will no longer notice, seeing that it is there the very basis of 
all terrestrial noises — could be heard, sonorous, incessant, gently 
monotonous, like the falling of a crystalline cascade. . . . 

Always and ever there is this noise of crickets, immense, strident, 
eternal, which rises night and day from the fields of Japan. It is every- 
where; it never ceases, no matter at what burning hour of the day, what 
cool hour of the night. In the middle of the harbor, no sooner had we 
arrived, it reached us from the two banks, the two walls of green moun- 
tains. It is obsessing, indefatigable; it is like a manifestation, the very 
sound of the life particular to this region of the earth. It is the voice of 
summer in these isles; it is an inconscient festal song, ever equal to itself, 
and constantly creating the impression of swelling, of rising in a still 
greater exaltation of the joy of living. 

For me it is the characteristic sound of this land — together with the 
cry of that species of falcon which, too, had saluted our arrival in Japan. 
These birds plane above the valleys and deep bays, from time to time 
uttering their three: Han ! han! han! of mournful tone-quality, as though 
at the height of grieving astonishment, of anguish. And the mountains 
repeat their cry. 

There is the Japanese monastery bell, with its forceful chime: 

In the tranquility of the garden, in the mild silence of the moun- 
tains, a great noise coming from below suddenly made us tremble; an 
unique sound, powerful, terrifying, which prolonged itself in metallic 
vibrations of infinite length. . . . And it began again, even more fright- 
fully. . . . Bourn! . . . brought to us by a gust of wind which arose. 

Nippon kane! Chrysantheme explained. . . . Nippon kane (Japanese 
brass), the brass of Japan was sounding. It was the monster bell of a 
bonzery situated in a suburb below us. Well, it is powerful, is the brass 
of Japan. After it had finished chiming, when one no longer could hear 
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it, it seemed as though the hanging verdure still quivered, as though there 
were an interminable trembling in the air. 

We have various interesting impressions, too, of Japanese 
song and singing: 

. . . Behind me a mournful little music, sad enough to make one 
shiver, and shrill, shrill as the crickets’ song — began in muted fashion, 
then rose, wailing, like the arch plaint of some Japanese soul in pain 
and anguish in the silent air of noon. It was Chrysantheme and her 
guitar, awaking together. ... It is strange how plaintive the music 
of this laughing people can be. 

At first it was Chrysantheme’s guitar to which I enjoyed listening; 
now it is her song which I am beginning to like as well. There is noth- 
ing about it suggesting the theatrical manner or the crude counterfeit 
voice of the virtuosos; on the contrary, her notes, always very high, are 
sweet, delicate and plaintive. 

Often she teaches Oyouki some slow, vague romance which she has 
composed, or which recurs to her. Then the two astonish me, develop- 
ing accompaniments in parts on their guitars, tuned together, and begin- 
ning over again whenever a tone does not seem to be rigorously in pitch 
according to their ear, and without ever losing their way amid these 
harmonies which are dissonant, strange and invariably sad. 

Loti’s extraordinary sensitiveness to musical sound and the 
procedures by means of which it is produced is shown in the follow- 
ing: 

When we arrived at Diou-djen-dji, one starry night, it was the 
music of Chrysantheme’s samisen, heard in the distance, which recalled 
her existence to us: she was studying some nocturne in two parts with 
Miss Oyouki, her pupil. . . . Stretched out on the clean mats we listened 
to the mousmes ’ strange duo; a kind of slow and lugubrious melody 
beginning with two or three high notes, and then descending, descending 
with every stanza, in an almost imperceptible manner, until it reached a 
very low register. The song kept throughout its dragging slowness; but 
the accompaniment, little by little, swelled like the noise of a distant gust 
of wind. At the end, when the voices of these young girls, ordinarily 
gentle, gave out rough bass notes, Chrysantheme’s hands, crisped on 
the vibrating strings, moved frenetically. Both girls lowered their heads, 
advancing their lower lip, in the efforts to produce these astonishingly 
profound notes. It was at such moments that their little oblique eyes 
opened, seeming to reveal something in the nature of a soul under their 
marionette costumes. ... [A procession passes and all hasten to the 
balcony to watch it.] Then the two little friends returned to seat them- 
selves on their mats, and to take up their mournful duo again. A dis- 
creet but innumerable orchestra of crickets and grasshoppers accom- 
panied them with a tremolo — that immense tremolo which sounds softly 
and eternally throughout the land of Japan. 

A samisen trio played by three geishas once more brings a 
mention of the cricket: 
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The show piece reserved for the end of the concert was a samisen 
trio, long and monotonous, which the geishas played in a rapid pizzicato , 
on the highest strings. ... It might have been the quintessence — then 
the paraphrase, the exasperation, if one may say so — of the eternal chant 
coming from the trees, the plants, the old roofs, old walls, which, in 
short, is the very basis of Japanese noises. . . . 

We also have a sketch of the professional street-singer: 

Down below, in the town, in a square, a street singer had installed 
herself. We stopped. . . . 

Quite young, somewhat plump, pretty enough, she rasped her guitar 
and sang, rolling her eyes in a ferocious manner, like a virtuoso executing 
difficult passages. She lowered her head, forcing her chin into her neck 
in order to draw forth still hollower notes from the profoundest depths 
of her body; and she managed to make a great hoarse voice, the voice of 
an old bull-frog, the voice of a ventriloquist, issue from heaven knows 
where (this is the theatrical grand manner, the last word in art when it 
comes to the performance or interpretation of tragic pieces). 

The programmatic note in native Japanese orchestra music 
is touched on in connection with a stage performance in a booth 
at a fair: 

Above all there was a sort of old female marionette who inspired 
terror. Whenever she reappeared, with her flat head and corpselike 
grin, the orchestral music turned into a remarkably sinister wailing of 
flutes, with a tremolo of wooden clappers which suggested bones being 
rattled together. Evidently she played a very villainous r6le in the 
piece, this person; she must have been some old, famished and malignant 
ghoul. The most terrifying thing about her was her shadow, ever pro- 
jected with intentional sharpness against a white screen. By some un- 
explained means this shadow, which follows her every movement like a 
real one, is that of a wolf. At a given moment the old woman turns 
around and shows her turned-up nose in profile while accepting a bowl 
of rice offered her; and then, against the white screen, one sees the 
profile of the wolf stretch out, with its two pointed ears, its snout, chops, 
teeth and lolling tongue. The orchestra, muted, gnashes, wails, tremu- 
lates — then breaks out into cries as funereal as those of a concert of 
owls; it is because, while the old woman eats, the shadow of the wolf 
eats as well, moving its jaws, crunching another shadow . . . very 
recognizable . . . that of a child’s arm! 

In conclusion there might be mentioned another curious 
musical note, peculiarly Japanese in character, to which Loti 
alludes at various times in his narrative. It is that of the long 
trumpets of crystal whose strange sound, when these trumpets 
are heard in number, might lead one to believe he were in the 
midst of a flock of gigantic turkeys, gobbling in an alarming way. 
No doubt a master like Gabriel Pierne has availed himself, in his 
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scenic music, of one or another of Loti’s clever programmatic 
suggestions, to lend verisimilitude to his score. 


A Persian Journey 

Loti’s musical impressions of the Mongol Orient, in particular 
those in his Madame Chrysantheme, have been considered. Before 
passing to UInde ( Sans les Anglais ) we might, however, examine 
his musical record of a journey through Persia, his Vers Ispahan. 
Here we have another delightful employ of the musical leading- 
motive. As in Madame Chrysantheme the monotonous song of 
the cricket is the real leading-motive, so, in Vers d’ Ispahan, it is 
the mule and the camel bells which tintinnabulate continually 
through his colorful pages. We hear them everywhere along the 
road from the Persian Gulf to the capital. And even in the 
capital, the voices of the muezzins calling to prayer in their noble 
sonority and uniformity of sound, make it seem “as though one 
were hearing bells, the waking of religious chimes above the ancient 
terraces and in the old minarets of Ispahan.” Loti describes the 
bell motive as follows: 

With a bell-chime of monotonous harmony we advanced into the 
desert : great bells with deep notes suspended beneath the bellies of the 
mules; little bells hung in garlands from their necks . . . this diminutive 
music of our travelling bells continues to lull us with its gentle monotony; 
the eternal chiming in the perpetual silence sends us asleep. 

Again Loti, awakened in the city of Shiraz by the muezzin’s call to 
early prayer, says: 

And, immediately after, very silvery and charming, a sound began to 
rise to me from the little black alley below. It was the entry of the 
caravans. Great, low-toned bells and little bells chimed together, and 
this merry noise, at times muted, at other amplified by the resonance 
of arches, little by little infiltrated the subterranean labyrinth of Shiraz, 
driving away sleep and the silence of night. It lasted a long time; 
hundreds of mules must have defiled before my door. . . . 

They impressed the author, for a few pages further on he reverts 
to them: 

Ding ding dong, ding ding dong, drelin, drelin . . . the entry of the 
caravans! The bell-chimes, the usual morning music here, still half- 
wakes me from sleep. 

What a far cry from these bells to the piano which one of the 
few Europeans living in Shiraz was having brought to the city, a 
“demountable” one, its parts carried separately on mule-back. 
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As Loti himself says: “A piano at Shiraz, what an incoherent thing ! 
Incidentally, I cannot imagine this piano, even taken apart, pro- 
gressing over the chaotic hills and slopes of Iran at night.” 

Loti, visiting the tombs of Saadi and of Hafiz, does not for- 
get to note that among the roses which flourish about them, “the 
nightingales, which abound here, must tune their little crystal 
voices every night in honor of the illustrious dead. ...” And 
there are interesting descriptions of the music accompanying the 
celebration festival of the anniversary of the death of the prophet 
Ali. This Mohammedan sectarian festival has been so often 
described by other travellers, however, that we will pass it by. 
Yet an account of a ceremonial which dates from before the days 
of Islam, and harks back to those of the Magian fire-worshippers, 
might be noted. The scene is in Ispahan: 

As soon as the imperial mosque from blue, as it had been all day 
long, began to turn, for a magic moment, an intense violet beneath the 
last rays of the setting sun, an orchestra appeared at the other end of 
the square, in a loggia above the great gate next to the mosque of yellow 
enamel; an orchestra with monstrous drums and long trumpets like those 
of the Hindoo temples. It was for a salute, a tradition of several thou- 
sand years’ standing, offered here to the sun of Persia, at the very moment 
of his death. When the rays are extinguished the music bursts out, 
suddenly and savagely; great cavernous gusts of sound which cast forth 
a noise like that of a nearing storm, a noise which spreads itself over all 
this wellnigh deserted spot, occupied only by some crouching caravan, 
with trumpet sounds which seem like the bellowings of some primal 
beast at bay before the rout of the light. . . . To-morrow morning the 
musicians will return to the same spot in order to sound a terrible morn- 
ing serenade to the rising sun. And this takes place also on the banks of 
the Ganges; the same salute of greeting for the birth and the death of the 
ruling planet echoes twice a day outside Benares. 


India 

Loti’s L’Inde (Sans les Anglais ), with which we shall con- 
clude our account of Loti as a musical prose poet, was the result 
of a journey to British India in 1900; and when it appeared in 
1903 its strong anti-British bias and a warm dedication to “Presi- 
dent Kruger and the Heroes of Transvaal,” reflected sentiments 
which Loti had already voiced in other of his volumes. The 
common danger of the Great War, reflected in Loti’s UHorreur 
Allemande and La Hyene EnragSe, established that temporary 
brotherhood between French and English which, while both were 
united for a common end, was so tenderly and touchingly sung 
in both tongues. Political conditions have altered so radically 
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since the conflict that the spirit of Loti’s dedication, if not the letter, 
once more seems in keeping. 

L’Inde ( Sans les Anglais) is a book rich in musical description; 
and its tonal leading-motive is indicated by the author in the 
following sentence: “The song of the raven seems to me the 

foundation of all the noises of India.” Yet there is far more than 
the “song of the raven” to be found in these pages of travel. 
Since the author has divided his book into convenient geographical 
sections we will consider each in turn, passing from Ceylon, in 
which Loti alludes only to the insect music of the Ceylonese forest, 
to Tranvancore, whose maharajah was his host. There, on the 
way to the capital of his royal friend, the author passes a great 
Brahmin temple at night, “at an hour of the most violent religious 
exaltation. Special rites must have been under way, for behind 
us we heard, falling on the ideal serenity of the night, the cavern- 
ous sound of tam-tams, trumpet calls like the bellowing of monsters, 
barbarous enough to make one shiver.” Again, he encounters a 
marriage processional passing with “cymbals and drums and a 
vocal chorus beneath the banyan trees and palms.” At Trivan- 
drum, the maharajah’s capital, the morning holds an hour of 
extreme sadness: 

First of all, one hears a great human clamor, which rises before day- 
break, and mounts savagely and lamentably in the first pallors of dawn . . . 
it comes from the enclosure sacred to Brahma, and is the collective 
cry uttered by thousands of men. It seems like the wailing of humanity 
itself, humanity once more awakening to take up its troubles . . . then the 
birds begin to salute the return of the sun, but their morning serenade 
lacks the charming lightness of those sung at home, in our fields in the 
spring. Here the twittering of the little birds is oovered by the coarse, 
mocking voice of the perroquets, above all by the funereal voice of the 
crows. First one or two isolated croaks, as though for a signal, then a 
hundred, a thousand, a frightful concert glorifying death and corrup- 
tion. . . . Crows, crows everywhere, India is infested with them, and 
even here in Travancore, this land of peace and enchantment, their 
cries, no sooner does day begin to dawn, fill the arches of the palms, 
to chill the joy of all that lives and walks beneath their splendid foli- 
age. . . . Again there rises the distant clamor of male voices, puissant 
and profound, and one realizes that the names of these Brahmins gathered 
in the great sanctuary to cry unto their god must be legion. Now comes 
a confused noise of tambourines, cymbals and sacred conchs; echoing 
from various points of this forest of palms known as Tricandrum, the 
first adoration of the day in the little secondary temples scattered through 
the woods. 

Loti is far more impressed by this echo of Brahminic religious 
music than by the evening performance of the maharajah’s band 
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in the Zoological Gardens, a band composed of Hindoo musicians 
who play European airs with meticulous exactness in a kiosk, for 
the entertainment of a few white babies brought there by their 
Indian ayahs . Highly interesting, however, is his account of a 
concert given for him by the palace orchestra of the maharajah: 

Toward four in the afternoon, when the torrid sun begins to de- 
cline, the musicians arrive discreetly, in little groups, riding in carts 
drawn by zebus (the maharajah has sent me his palace orchestra for a 
few hours). 

With refined and delicate silhouettes, the faces of artists, they enter 
noiselessly, bare-footed; they come in with a velvety foot-fall like that 
of a cat, incline with ceremonious reverences and seat themselves on 
the rug upon the ground. Their headdress consists of a small gilded 
turban; they wear diamonds in their ears; a length of silk, discreetly 
rayed with gold, drapes them in the antique style, flung across the 
shoulder and leaving free one side of the chest and an arm adorned with 
rings of metal. From their gauzy garments rises the odor of aromatics 
and of rose-water. 

They carry large instruments with copper strings; mandolins or 
giant guitars of some sort, whose neck, bent back, ends in a monster’s 
head. These guitars differ greatly from our own, intended to utter 
quite different sounds; but all have an enormous resonance-box, and here 
and there, along the neck, to still further enhance the effect, are hollow 
balloons resembling large fruits on a branch: painted, gilded and en- 
crusted with ivory, they are very ancient, very dessicate and sonorous, 
very precious. By their mere aspect, the oddity of their form, they 
evoke in me a feeling of mystery — the mystery of India. The musicians 
show me their instruments, smiling: some are meant to be caressed 

by the fingers; others to be played with a bow; still others to be struck 
by a little baton of mother-of-pearl; and there are also those, finally, 
which are played by letting a small ebony thing, which looks like a 
black egg, roll upon the strings. What refinements unknown to our 
occidental music ! There are also tam-tams tuned in different keys, and 
there are boy singers, whose robes are especially luxurious. I am handed 
a programme printed for me, in which the curiously melodious names of 
the executants all have a dozen or more syllables. 

It is five o’clock. The orchestra is complete, some twenty-five in 
all, seated upon the rug, in the hall already invaded by the evening 
twilight, in which the punkah stirs the air with a lulling and languorous 
movement. They are about to begin a prelude, for all the monsters’ 
heads on the necks of the guitars are upraised. What terrible sounds 
instruments of this size will produce, no doubt, and what a racket the 
tam-tams will make! I wait, prepare myself for plenty of noise. . . . 
Has their concert begun? It truly seems as though it must have, to 
see them so serious, so attentive, so observant, one of the other. Yet 
one hears hardly anything. . . . Ah, yes! ... A little note, hardly per- 
ceptible to the ear, greatly prolonged as at the beginning of the Lohengrin 
overture, and which then doubles itself, grows complicated, is trans- 
formed into a rhythmic murmur, without for all that growing louder. . . . 
Yet what a surprise this almost silent music, escaping from such powerful 
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strings, gives us. . . . One might call it the buzzing of bees imprisoned 
in a hand, or the brushing of butterfly wings against a window-pane, 
or the sound of the death agonies of dragonflies. . . . One of the mu- 
sicians holds a small steel instrument in his mouth, and rubs his cheek 
above it to draw from it a sound which suggests the murmuring of a foun- 
tain. One of the most gigantic of the guitars and most complicated, 
which is caressed by hand, with an air of being afraid of it, continually 
says Houhou! houhoul while another, muted, sounds as though the sea 
were breaking in the distance on the shore. There were tambourine 
shocks which were hardly audible, produced by the tips of the fingers on 
the rim of the instrument. . . . And then, suddenly, there were un- 
expected jerks, furies of sound two seconds long, when the strings vi- 
brated with all their power, while the same tam-tams, struck in another 
manner, gave forth deep and heavy sounds, like a ponderous procession 
of elephants over hollow ground, or an imitation of the rumblings of 
subterranean waters, or of torrents boiling over in an abyss. . . . Then, 
very swiftly, all grew peaceful again and the quasi-silence fell once more. 

Seated upon the ground with crossed legs, a young Brahmin with 
admirable eyes held on his knees an object whose savage crudity con- 
trasted with the extreme refinement of the others. It was an ordinary 
bit of pottery, holding pebbles, a sort of jar whose large orifice was 
stoppered by his nude and bulging chest. The sound which he drew 
from it changed according as he left the jar open or closed its orifice with 
his own flesh. He played it with a prodigious rapidity of fingering; the 
sound was sometimes deep, sometimes dry and harsh like a fall of hail, 
when the pebbles within struck against one another in the bottom. 

When the song of one of the guitars rose from this rustling silence, it 
was invariably a song which wailed while carrying the sound from one 
note to another, a passionate song, rising full-voiced and exasperating 
itself with its own sorrow. Then the tam-tams, without covering this 
vibrant plaint, raised a mysterious tumult, all of which expressed the 
exaltation of human suffering in a manner even more intensive than the 
most exalted music of the Occident. 

Each of the guitars in turn, after intervals of aphonous harmony, 
sang its despairing solo, the guitar tormented by hand or by bow, that 
stricken with the little baton, as well as the strangest of all, that made 
to weep by promenading across its strings a small ebony object in the 
form of an egg. These songs, nevertheless, have not that sadness we 
find so distant and so bewildering in those of Mongolia and China. We 
are almost able to understand them completely, they transmit the ex- 
treme, anguishing nervosity of a humanity which has widely diverged 
from our own in the course of centuries, yet which does not radically 
differ from it. The Gipsies — with an art far more brutal, it is true — 
have given us, to some degree, feverish phrases of the same kind. 

The human voices were reserved for the end. One after the other, 
the delicate, very young boys, in their handsome draperies and eyes that 
were too large, executed vocalises of mad rapidity; their infantile voices 
were already broken and, as it were, dying. A man with a gilded tur- 
ban, who led them after having played a prelude which made one tremble, 
kept looking straight into their eyes throughout, his head lowered, with 
the fixity of a serpent charming a bird. One felt that he electrized them, 
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that if he wished he could even compel them to fracture the mechanism 
of their frail throats. And the words which they pronounced in their 
vocalises, in minor, seem prayers to an irritated goddess, seeking to 
appease her. 

Finally, it is the turn of the first great singer, a man of twenty-five 
or thirty, vigorous in appearance, with a handsome face. He is going 
to sing and mime for me the plaint of a young girl whose lover no longer 
loves her. Still seated on the ground, he collects himself and his regard 
grows dark. And then his voice bursts forth; it has the biting tone 
quality of the oriental bagpipe; singing in super-shrill notes, it still 
remains virile because of its somewhat rough power. In poignant 
manner and one altogether novel to me, it expresses the infinity of dis- 
tress. And the apparent suffering in his face, the desolated contractions 
of his fine hands are artistic in the highest degree. 

This orchestra, these singers belong to the maharajah; one may 
hear them every day in his closed palace; in the midst of intimate silence, 
while the servitors circulate with soft, feline steps, inclining themselves 
in perpetual salutations, their hands clasped. . . . Ah, how far from 
our own must be the reveries of this prince, his concept of the sadness of 
life, the sadness of love, the sadness of death! . . . Yet this rare and 
distinctive music which is his reveals to me something of his soul, with- 
out doubt more than did our short formal interviews, hampered by 
ceremonies and strange words. 

Leaving Travaneore, the author journeys over the long 
lagoons which connect it with the neighboring native state of 
Cochin and, as his bark is on its way to Trichur, gives an idea 
of the rowers’ song: 

My boatmen, as on the preceding day, intoned a chorus with closed 
mouth which, so it seems, is suited to those calm hours when they can 
paddle more nonchalantly, thanks to the breeze which pushes the boat. 
The fishermen on other barks sing in the same manner, and one might 
think that these were not human voices, but rather the chimes of church 
bells coming from far away and from all points above the surface of the 
echoing water. . . . 

In Tangore, Loti describes the music figuring in the great 
precessional of the sacred golden image of Vishnu which, invisible 
to human eyes as the ancient rites prescribe, is carried through 
the city by the Brahmins in a great triumphal chariot: 

An orchestra of black musicians intones something deafening, a 
music so lugubrious and savage that it makes one shudder; some beat 
the tam-tams, others blow with all the power of their lungs into gigantic 
trumps, with an appearance of sending forth mortal howls, all addressed 
to the invisible god. . . . 

In Madura, Loti, thanks to letters from the Maharajah of 
Travaneore, is received in the home of a Brahmin family, where, 
though the women are not in evidence, of course, he is shown 
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the owner’s large library of Hindoo works of a philosophical and 
religious nature, and “one of the young men, taking a long, gilded 
mandolin, plays very sweet music en sourdine.” But in Madura 
he also gives an account of a dramatic performance with music, 
in the theatre of Balmoni, a kind and cultivated bayadere, once the 
favorite of a nabob who died “leaving her streaming with jewels 
like an idol.” She had revived the ancient classic tragedies of 
India, in the theatre she had expressly constructed for that purpose. 

Balmoni was on the stage when I took my place; somewhat to the 
back, at the bottom of a garden of painted flowers. In the little golden 
tower of a fairy palace in which she is a captive, she sings at her window, 
accompanying herself on a valuable mandoline. She is a young prin- 
cess betrothed to the son of a king of a neighboring land who will soon 
come to seek her. From the first note one is held by this music and this 
voice. Her costume is copied from ancient bas-reliefs, her silhouette is 
exquisite and with each of the singer’s gestures one sees the diamonds 
and rubies with which she is covered sparkle ... it is in a language 
which has disappeared, the mother of the Indo-European languages, in 
Sanscrit, that Balmoni sings. . . . 

Another French traveller, Albert Besnard, in L’Homme en 
Rose ( L’Inde Couleur de Sang), musically not as poetically sen- 
sitive as Loti, perhaps, yet a keen enough observer, also has left 
us a more recent account (1913) of Balmoni (whom he calls Mme. 
Balhamany) and her theatre. He also attended a representation 
and has something to say anent the music played, and his re- 
marks are here adduced to supplement those of Loti: 

Before the still lowered curtain, on the edge of the stage on which 
no orchestral leader is seated, a rather good-looking young man is in- 
stalled in front of a small harmonium, from which he draws sounds which 
form a melodious interweaving comparable to those of an arabesque. 
Quite close to him, in the wings, hardly visible, a bare-headed Hindoo 
with an old woman’s face, sings as he raises and lowers his head, following 
a cadence disconcerting to our European ears, not formed for these 
gutterals and these aspirates which interrupt the rhythmic chain in 
order to fall back once more on the theme and drown it in prolonged 
sonorities. It is this singer in the wings who furnishes this musical 
theme for the dialogue of the actors, punctuating its measure with the 
ringing of a little bell. Listening to this music I think of the clouds in 
the sky whose shiftings permit us the occasional surprise of a pure ray of 
filtering sunlight. Dramas or comedies in this land are a kind of comic 
opera. 

In the love scenes there are no embraces, there is no clasping of 
hands, no kneeling. Nothing of the kind. Yet the music suggests 
what the dialogue omits to say. It is the music in reality which ex- 
presses the drama. The actor is no more than a sign. It envelops the 
cold words of the libretto with tender cooings. It swells, mutters, cries, 
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warbles, drags along in melopeia, hums insiduously, writhes around . . . 
and never stops for a moment. The Hindoo soul drinks it in, this music 
. . . the faces of my neighbors are contracted with pleasure. . . . The 
harmonium winds and unwinds its arabesques, the old man in the wings, 
in a delirium of volupty, agitates his head and bell and, as though to 
bewilder the ear, an instrument which must be a clarinet anticipates the 
voice, moves in advance of it or continues it, and intervenes in the same 
manner in the dialogue of the actress. . . . 

In Pondicherry, where Loti witnessed a solo dance by a cele- 
brated bayadere, he does not forget to describe its musical accom- 
paniment: 

Her dance was a series of poses . . . she mimed a scene of abduc- 
tion and reproaches. Behind her the musicians sang in this scene, 
accompanying their melody with tambourines and flutes. She, too, 
while she mimed it, sang in a muted voice, a small voice not intended to 
be heard, but for her own self, to aid her memory and assist her to enter 
more closely into the different phases of the drama. . . . During the 
whole time she is dancing a kind of magnetism, or, one might say, some 
invisible bond, unites her to the two singers of the orchestra who in the 
human corridor (of the audience) come and go together with her, facing 
her, at a distance of three or four steps. They follow her when she with- 
draws, they are the first to turn back when she approaches, their gaze 
never leaves her. With an ardent look, their mouths wide open, they 
sing continually in the high voice of a muezzin, their heads thrust for- 
ward, inclined, to her who is so small. They seem to be her masters, to 
inspire her, to possess her. It seems as though they led her by their 
breath, as though they breathed upon her as on some light and glittering 
butterfly, obedient to their caprices. There was some indescribable 
element of the unhealthy and perverse about it. . . . 

We will not dwell upon the terrible “song of famine,” the 
cries of appeal which starving children address to the author while 
passing through the provinces devasted by this recurring national 
calamity; nor a warrior dance of Bhils, in Meswar, where the 
mountaineers tread a pyrrhic measure to the accompaniment of 
bagpipes, trumpets, enormous tam-tams and bronze cymbals. 
Yet the description of a burst of Brahminic temple music, heard 
on the ruined palace terraces without Jeypore, at night, seems 
worth quoting: 

... a cavernous noise suddenly rose to where I was from the 
blood-stained sanctuary below : it was the hour of the Brahmins’ prayer, 
and the tam-tam was playing a prelude, the tam-tam of the goddess- 
gnome with the red mantle. 

It preluded with great hollow beats and seemed the signal for an 
orgy of ferocious sounds; wailing bagpipes at once followed it and iron 
cymbals, and a trumpet which constantly bellowed on two notes, in a 
lugubrious appeal indefinitely repeated. It all came to me as though 
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from beneath the ground; it swelled and changed in ascending, travers- 
ing so many, superimposed halls, empty and echoing, as it rose to the 
terraces. And suddenly, from high in the air, a chime of bells replied: 
it was a little temple of Siva which thus rang out a volley of bell-tones, 
perched below me on one of the sharp surrounding summits. ... In 
the course of half an hour, however, the blows of the tam-tam grew 
less frequent. The bellowings of the sacred trump dragged, became 
languid — with momentary instances of briefer and briefer renewals, as 
though agonizing — and then the music died away as though exhausted. 
Silence finally returned and far below at the bottom of the valley, filled 
with the ruins of Amber, one could begin to distinguish the small, fluted 
and lugubrious voice of the jackal. 

In Madras Hindoo philosophy, in Agra and Delhi the 
splendors of Mogul palaces, preoccupy Loti, but in Benares, in 
addition to the burning ghats along the Ganges, he speaks of the 
music heard in the residences, in a quarter of old palaces, at 
evening. It is the last more personal and intimate musical reaction 
contained in his book, and one peculiarly appropriate as a closing 
citation, since it reverts to the sadness of mortality, the melan- 
choly of dissolution which haunts all that Loti has written: 

The massive walls rise straight in the air, without openings, and it 
is only quite high up that windows and balconies begin to appear. Music 
comes from within, this evening, stifled, wailing music as though all too 
short-breathed. One can hear bagpipes with the timbre of the oboe 
weeping. At times they utter but a single phrase, a lamentation, which 
rises and dies; and then, after a short silence traversed by the croak of 
the ravens, another phrase, as though in answer, comes from another 
palace. And one may also hear the tam-tams with their cavernous 
sound, which ring out in measured strokes, with the slowness of death 
bells. . . . O the mystery, the unsayable sadness of it all, passing above 
my head, very distant and very high in the air, while my bark moves on 
below on these waters from which rises the odor of death! 

There are many passing incidental musical references in Loti’s 
works which have not been presented in this article. We mention 
the fact, however, to show to what extent he was sensitive to the 
sonant; how the musical as well as the pictorial held his attention. 
In the way of musical thought, impression or description all that 
seems really outstanding in an output of some thirty-seven volumes 
has been presented. As has already been mentioned, Loti’s art 
of verbal musical description is that of the descriptive musician — 
not that of the intellectual and ironic critic, as in Heine’s case. 
Victor Guiraud expresses the peculiar quality of his poetic prose 
when he speaks of . . the enchanting music of his phrases.” 
And another French critic, Henri Bordeaux, emphasizes the fact: 
“It is with the music of his languorously rhythmed phrases that 
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Pierre Loti evokes the fantasmagoria of landscapes which were 
the scenic setting of his loves and of the sensations of his life.” 

This music of words, however, is to some degree a result and 
a complement of Loti’s deep sensitiveness to the music of tone. 
No one not himself instinctively a music-lover, with a keen ear 
for the subtlest nuance in expression, could have written of music, 
could have described it as he has done. Every exotic land which 
Loti knew had its tonal and musical aspect for his ears: he was as 
sensitive to exoticism in its audible as in its visual appeal: the 
reader will have judged for himself to how great an extent. 

Perhaps the colorful evidence of Loti’s descriptive powers 
where music is concerned adduced in the preceding pages may 
lead music-lovers who read them to make some investigations on 
their own account. And the composer who wishes to fix in tone 
some exotic milieu — be it Japanese, Polynesian, African, Hindoo, 
Arab, Persian, etc., — will find it worth his while to consult those 
books of Loti which deal with the locality he has in mind. He 
will find many a valuable hint in their pages. At all events, Loti 
is one of the few important contemporary authors to whom the 
musician may lay legitimate claim; one whom the musician has 
a special and indisputable right to appreciate and cherish. And 
if the writer has succeeded in making this clear, in proving by 
the testimony of the author himself, that Loti was indeed a “prose 
poet of music,” he will be well content. 



MUSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES-SOME OBSERVATIONS 

By J. LAWRENCE ERB 

T O reiterate the frequent statement that musical education 
in America is in a state of flux and has not yet found itself 
is simply another way of saying that it is “on the job,” 
trying to adapt itself to conditions. That much of the process 
is to a certain extent painful and accompanied by much experi- 
mentation and not a little waste attests the newness of the problem 
and the youthfulness of the hybrid American people. Not alone 
in education are the “growing pains” of youth observable. They 
are a phenomenon of nearly every phase of American life and are 
a hopeful sign for the future, much more conducive to optimism 
than any amount of the smug complacency and self-satisfaction 
which too often close American (and European) minds to new 
ideas and to growth. Life, we need ever to remind ourselves, 
means adaptation to environment. 

The condition of musical education presents many varied 
aspects, perhaps as many as are exhibited by the social and cultural 
life of a vast and heterogeneous population scattered, here thinly, 
there in dense congestion, over a widely-varying and extended 
section of the earth’s surface. It is the function of education 
to equip for life; therefore, as many as are the legitimate aspects 
of life, so numerous must be the angles of educational activity 
if education is to be efficient. A form of educational endeavor 
which is perfectly adapted to one community, — or, for that matter, 
to one people, — may be far from satisfactory to another or to any 
other. While, therefore, it is always profitable to know “how the 
other man does it,” it does not necessarily follow that the other 
man’s method will successfully solve any but his own problem. 

One of the first phenomena to attract attention in any sur- 
vey of American musical education is the wide-spread and persist- 
ent attempt to organize and standardize it. America’s genius, 
like that of Ancient Rome, seems to run to organization. Not 
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only is the ability to organize successfully demonstrated in every 
phase of American life, but the American mind is obsessed with 
the desire and necessity for organization. Organization, and its 
corollary, “joining,” are heralded as the panaceas for practically 
every ill. If there is anything wrong in the body social or politic, 
a new organization will surely cure it. The best way to get on 
socially or politically or financially is to “belong” to something 
or other. A man’s success is measured, among other things, by 
the number of things to which he “belongs.” In the advice to 
Freshmen by a well-known University Dean, one of the out- 
standing precepts is, “Be a joiner.” 

Without minimizing in the slightest degree the value and 
necessity of cooperation and exchange of ideas, it must be confessed 
that, on the whole, little of value to music as an art or as an 
educative agent has come from the bulk of organization and at- 
tempted standardization among musicians and musical educators. 
For the emphasis has been too largely upon “standards,” “licens- 
ing,” “examinations,” and a host of kindred topics. That has 
been most widely acclaimed which would create the greatest sen- 
sation. The “circus” point of view, the appeal to the groundlings, 
that which promised the quickest returns or fed the vanity of the 
practitioner, has too largely held the center of the stage. 

This is only another way of stating that, up to date, the 
commercial side has too largely ruled musical education. No 
phase of music-making or music-teaching has been free from it, and 
few have failed to be dominated by it. That the laborer is worthy 
of his hire goes without saying, but the trades-union point of 
view is too prevalent; i.e., hire 'primarily , labor secondarily. 
Whether or not this attitude is justifiable in the industrial world 
is not within the limits of this discussion. That such a point 
of view should dominate an artist or a teacher is lamentable, if 
not unthinkable. It would seem as though the two ideas were 
mutually exclusive. 

This unfortunate condition (commercial domination) is evident 
everywhere. In the studios the wasteful and educationally-in- 
efficient private-lesson system, which is universal throughout 
the country, exploiting the “stunt” point of view and neglecting 
musicianship or the culture which should spring from music- 
study, is a direct result of the commercial developments in music- 
teaching. In the public school music field, it can be seen in 
the jockeying to secure the adoption of some particular “Series” 
of music-readers with their supplementary material, which, of 
course, means the “scrapping” of all the material previously used, 
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and this apart, entirely, from the relative merits of the materials 
under discussion. It is rather a salesman’s proposition, and, 
unfortunately, too often a proposition containing some of the 
elements of selling gold bricks. Of course, there is nothing 
particularly different about the case of music-readers and of 
other school-books. The entire matter of supplies for the schools 
has become shamefully commercialized. It is little wonder that 
the schools too often fail to produce results commensurate with 
the investment. It is often not a question of the musicianship 
of the music-teacher or his teaching ability, but rather whether 
or not he (or she) is the exponent of a given “Series.” A silly but 
none the less dangerous type of politics has grown up about school- 
books which often results, to put it mildly, in disadvantage to the 
students and their musical training. 

The private or commercial conservatory of music exhibits 
another phase of the same commercialization. Not, “what is best 
for the pupil,” but “what will sell best,” is too often the standard. 
In fact, a very large proportion of the “instructors” in the musical 
field know little or nothing about teaching. Even though they 
may number among their “pupils” many whose performances 
meet with public acclaim, it is nevertheless true that there has 
been little intelligent teaching, in spite of the utmost enthusi- 
asm and faithfulness on the part of the instructor. The trouble 
lies in the preparation, which almost invariably has stressed 
performance rather than musicianship, the ability to dazzle 
rather than the ability to select and present material in order to 
produce the healthiest musical growth. In short, music-teaching 
has been a dread alternative rather than a career; hence, such 
attention as has been devoted to the training of the teacher has 
been quite incidental, if not entirely neglected. That a choice 
few among the musicians of the country have honestly and ear- 
nestly and intelligently devoted their talents to genuine educational 
activities has been fortunate; for, in spite of the general pro- 
fessional indifference to musical education, the devoted handful 
have succeeded in elevating measurably the tone of music-teaching 
in America. 

But, in spite of the utmost optimism, the music-teaching 
field presents a sorry spectacle. “Methods, methods, everywhere, 
and not a song to sing,” might, with trifling substitutions, charac- 
terize its every phase. A “method” yields itself easily to ad- 
vertising; it may without difficulty be claimed as “exclusive.” 
That makes a fine advertising slogan and can be commercially 
exploited. Add to this a few God-given talents which the 
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“master’s” lock-step could not ruin, and the world witnesses the 
sorry spectacle of exorbitant fees, factory-production schedule, 
over-exploited names, and the whole fabric of silly, senseless, 
educationally-un justifiable practice which has done its worst to 
ruin legitimate music-teaching in the past decade. The teach- 
ers are not entirely to blame; they are but human, and they 
need the money. But the system is vicious and can work only 
harm. 

Perhaps the most serious indictment of musical education 
in this country is that it does not reach the masses, — that it is to 
too great an extent professional and vocational. It is impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy the number of persons engaged in the 
various phases of musical education or the aggregate of their in- 
comes. But accepting the most conservative guesses available 
(there seem to be no reliable statistics), music, both in the number 
of its professional practitioners and in the volume of its earnings, 
is one of the big businesses of the country. Nevertheless, the 
direct contact of serious high-grade music with the masses of 
America’s population has never yet been made, and even the in- 
direct contact, through the talking-machine and so on, is so recent 
that its value is as yet difficult to estimate. 

Under present conditions it is scarcely correct to speak of 
concerts and recitals in connection with musical education, for 
in most cases these are so sporadic, so lacking in purpose (beyond 
the perfectly legitimate aim of making money), that they may 
serve admirably as entertainment, but their educational value is 
slight. Music is a trememdous force, but not everyone who is 
exposed to it “takes” the infection. On the contrary, a reasonable 
amount of preparation as well as guarding and guiding the incipient 
growth are necessary to ensure satisfactory returns. The fact 
of the matter is that nine-tenths, or more, of the American people 
do not patronize high-grade concerts and recitals because they 
cannot get out of the performances anything to take with them. 
Their lack of background is such that they are, not tone-deaf, 
but music-deal — a vital distinction. While they remain in this 
condition, concert-giving is necessarily more or less futile, ex- 
cept to the small group in each community who bear the burden 
of supporting serious musical enterprises. And while this is so, 
musical education as at present constituted, is open to the in- 
dictment above stated, — that it has failed in large part because 
it has not reached the great bulk of the population. 

It is hardly fair to blame individuals or groups of individuals 
for the condition as it exists. Social inertia is always stronger 
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than the individual. It is only as new forces can be awakened 
that there is hope for improvement. There is, however, a com- 
mon mental attitude among the “high-brows,” whether pro- 
fessional musicians, amateurs, or mere poseurs, which has stood 
in the way of true musical progress. It assumes that only that 
has genuine musical value which has been approved by the ex- 
clusive, cultivated musical taste of successive generations. Unless 
one worship at the shrine, say, of Bach or Palestrina, one is not, 
cannot be a true musician. Also, unless one provide for the mu- 
sically-hungry multitude such fare as is approved of the “high- 
brow” elect, the multitude have been fed poison, and he who has 
fed them is unworthy to be received into the inner circles. But, 
if, having offered the Great Masters to the masses, the masses 
decline to receive them, then are The Elect absolved from further 
concern, and the masses, — well, they are the masses, and what 
can be expected of them! 

At the outset, it must be made clear that art, being a universal 
human attribute, has a vast variety of manifestations; that 
any given art, such as music, is as broad as humanity. While there 
are individual works which stand as perfect examples of their type, 
it is both impossible and presumptuous to attempt to set up as 
the Only One some composer or school or style. Fitness (or ap- 
propriateness) is the outstanding mark of a work of art, lacking 
which it loses its preeminence. And fitness for the occasion, — 
many occasions, under a multitude of circumstances, — creates the 
need for many bests. Moreover, it makes due allowance for 
heredity and the personal equation; for, in music, too, it may be 
true that “One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

Having thus, to some extent, presented a few of the indict- 
ments against musical education as it stands to-day, — the negative 
aspects of the discussion, as it were, — it is only fair to turn, for 
the moment at least, to the positive. It is not necessary to 
speak in detail of the vast scope and tremendous activity of mu- 
sical education. This has been done many times. It would 
hardly be amiss, however, to refer to the hundreds of music- 
schools, some numbering four to five thousand students, not a few 
with over a thousand and, even in Gopher Prairie or its equivalent, 
conservatories with faculties offering a variety of courses and 
student bodies numbering scores or even hundreds. It is literally 
true that music students in America must be numbered by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and their fees to teachers by the tens of 
millions of dollars. Moreover, omitting for the moment great 
centers like New York and Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, 
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the country is dotted over with communities where clubs, choruses, 
choirs, orchestras are laboring, not always intelligently or efficiently 
or even single-mindedly (for there is apt to be a decided admixture 
of the social element in all such endeavor), yet not by any means 
without results, toward the upbuilding of musical atmosphere and 
musical culture, not at all European, let me hasten to add, — but 
who shall say that it is any the less genuine? 

The same pioneer problem which made it necessary for 
America to do in a century what Europe has had two millenniums 
to accomplish has created in America a peculiar music-educational 
situation, demanding new and peculiar methods of meeting it. 
Possibly much of the myopia among serious-minded musicians 
and musical-educators is due to the absolute lack of understanding 
of the conditions. Even in the great centers, artistic music reaches 
only a small proportion of the population, in spite of the deep- 
seated and universal instinctive seeking for some sort of musical 
expression. Unfortunately, most of the people, — often without 
blame to anyone but themselves, — feed upon husks, musically, 
even where musical opportunities abound. In the small towns 
the conditions are worse, while in the rural districts they beggar 
description. Even “jazz” in many a backward community repre- 
sents a decided step upward. 

Obviously the conditions demand improvement; for it is 
evident that something needs to be done about the social life of a 
people which has degenerated almost universally to dancing, — and 
such dancing. Music needs to be brought in a vital manner into 
the lives of all the people, to counteract some of the most significant 
tendencies of the times. Musical education for the masses is a prob- 
lem demanding outlook and foresight of statesmanlike caliber. 

The public school is the panacea for American ills. Luckily 
it is a panacea whose ingredients are somewhat subject to change 
under varying conditions. Standardization has not yet abso- 
lutely claimed the public school system as its own. As for the 
attitude of the people, to them the public schools are the one and 
only educational machinery which they understand or trust; 
therefore, whatever the public school brings to them becomes a 
part of their life. Musical education, to reach the American 
people, must work through the public schools or the higher educa- 
tional agencies which supplement the public schools. 

Music-making, like any other commercial pursuit, is subject 
to the laws of supply and demand. Exploitation has been the 
method in the past relied upon to “sell” artists and musical enter- 
prise, and it is not an accident that P. T. Barnum was the first 
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great exponent of this method. But exploitation always imperils 
the permanency of the demand. For instance, the Average Man 
having once heard Galli-Curci, let us say, is not so eager to repeat 
the experiment, especially as it is just as easy to brag about one 
hearing (and the “awful” price paid for the ticket) as about two or 
a dozen. Moreover, having once been caught by the glittering 
bait of the Ardent Advertiser, there ensues a wariness and a species 
of snobbishness which makes it difficult, if not impossible, for 
another artist, without the peculiar combination of attractions 
possessed by Galli-Curci, to appeal to him. “Nothing but the 
best will do for me,” is a common exclamation in such cases. 

Until a legitimate musical interest, the product of education, 
has been developed, it is almost more important that attention 
be concentrated upon the training of listeners, than of professional 
makers of music, — upon consumers rather than upon producers. 
The lure of the stage will always provide a goodly number of 
those who will become public performers though the heavens fall; 
but if the performers are to have audiences, particularly of intel- 
ligent, paying, habitual listeners, the emphasis must shift in large 
part to the musical education of the masses. Art never begins 
to mean anything to individual or community, until it has been 
appropriated. It is impossible to buy art ; it is possible, — and not 
excessively difficult, — to acquire it; but the process is as individual 
and personal as any other assimilative process. A nation, — or a 
person, — becomes musical by gradually evolving a recognition of 
values (or taste), a desire for the higher values and sufficient 
familiarity with the technique of the art (in some one or more of 
its many phases) that it may be used, to some extent at least, as a 
medium of expression. It is not a matter of money; it is purely 
a matter of culture. 

What the public schools are already in process of doing is 
most promising. The ability to distinguish between musical 
sounds, as regards pitch, duration, and perhaps quality, techni- 
cally known as ear-training, to read at sight vocal parts of mod- 
erate difficulty and to carry a simple part in vocal ensemble, — or 
to do the corresponding thing upon an instrument, — are the 
most elementary requirements this side of musical illiteracy; and 
the public schools have made the beginnings in establishing liter- 
acy to this extent in many communities. 

But reading is a means to an end, and if there is nothing to 
read, — or nothing worth-while, — it is a doubtful accomplishment. 
From the earliest grades, the purely mechanical matters of ear- 
training and sight-reading and the acquisition of a rudimentary 
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facility of expression, or technique, should be, and usually are, 
supplemented by studies in what is, for lack of a better term, known 
as the Appreciation of Music. This fascinating topic may be 
made to include the whole realm of music and is unfortunately 
often so handled, with the result that there is much rhapsodizing 
over music, much gossip about music and musicians, — and an 
abysmal ignorance of the music itself. The term, Musical Appre- 
ciation, like charity, covers a multitude of sins, both of omission 
and of commission; nevertheless, something whose name might as 
well be Musical Appreciation as anything else and which corre- 
sponds to a large extent to the study of English Literature ought 
to bulk large in the scheme of things. That it should be intelli- 
gently outlined and presented goes without saying. Such a 
course can be made to stimulate the utmost individual and group 
initiative by providing frequent opportunity for the preparation 
and performance of illustrative compositions, as a class exercise, 
not as a concert, as the Glee Club of Harvard, for instance, sang 
for a class in American History a program of songs of the period 
under discussion. This utilization of illustrative material also 
furnishes excellent opportunity for cooperation with the “outside” 
teacher, — a relationship not yet worked out and still bristling 
with potential misunderstandings. 

The public school, in its higher strata, gives much attention 
to the choral and orchestral literature, so that many performances, 
especially of the choral masterpieces, are now given by the High 
School forces, often with considerable 6clat and a genuine commu- 
nity interest. In some sections of the country, musical competi- 
tions among high schools upon a State-wide basis have actually 
usurped the place formerly held exclusively by athletics. Those 
of us who have observed the propaganda which has popularized 
athletics in our schools and colleges are neither startled nor 
alarmed by the interesting musical developments which are grad- 
ually, — yet, on the whole, rapidly, — taking place in the schools of 
America, but which are unfortunately almost unnoticed by the 
bulk of the musical profession. One of these days a large portion 
of the musical fraternity will find that, like Rip Van Winkle, it has 
been indulging in a twenty years’ sleep. 

Straws show which way the wind blows, so a few random 
observations will serve to illustrate what is taking place in the 
West or Middle West, mainly. In little mountain villages of the 
Carolinas and Virginia, conservatory-trained young women are 
teaching music in the school-houses, using the pianos owned by 
the school-district and under salary from the school-board. True, 
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they also teach some common-school subjects, but they do teach 
music at public expense in the regular educational system and in a 
section of the country which is usually dubbed, by the city-dweller, 
“backward.” 

In prairie- towns, sometimes containing less than 1000 inhab- 
itants, and often without the elevating (?) influence of a single 
movie, — music (piano or vocal or violin) is accepted for credit as 
part of the high-school course, and competitions between commu- 
nities have brought about a keen and intelligent interest in such 
music and a creditable standard of performance. 

In small cities, under 50,000 inhabitants, high schools are 
maintaining concert courses, sometimes importing symphony- 
orchestras for concerts exclusively for the school-children who 
have been previously informed by lectures or informal talks what 
to look for in the orchestra and its program. In the same town 
or other towns the high school chorus and orchestra combine in 
performances of the master oratorios and cantatas, in some cases 
even furnishing the soloists from among their number. 

So much for the public schools. The colleges and universities 
west of the Alleghenies almost universally maintain music depart- 
ments which teach not only the theoretical courses, as do the 
eastern institutions (in fact, if the present tendency continues, it 
will be a matter of only a few years before practically all theory 
teaching will be done in the colleges and universities), but also 
practical music, more particularly piano, voice, violin, and, usually, 
organ. These are no imitation music-schools, but real institu- 
tions of learning where the influence of the academic departments 
has done much to raise the standard of music-teaching. True, it 
is rather difficult to find in such schools the long-haired variety of 
musician with all the silly bohemianism of the cult, — but perhaps 
the profession will survive the gradual elimination of some of the 
artificial and noxious parasitic growths which have so long been 
associated with it! It is not customary for the better grade of 
colleges and other educational institutions to indulge in the per- 
fervid advertising which so cheapens the musical profession. 
Consequently much excellent music-making and music-teaching 
is known only to the circle which is immediately affected. Hence, 
there is not infrequently much condescension upon the part of the 
conspicuous city “artists” toward the college musicians, who are 
often not only better musicians, but more useful citizens doing a 
more constructive work. 

It would appear, then, that the future of musical education in 
the United States is very largely, if not almost entirely, in the 
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hands of the public schools, the colleges and the universities. 
The unendowed private musical school has only in a very few 
instances ever achieved any real standing or permanency, and 
competition is rapidly forcing even the best of the type to the 
wall, — meaning either an abandonment of the field or the incor- 
poration of the music-school into some institution of learning, 
thereby saving the music-school and at the same time serving the 
endowed institution. In the many towns and cities where no 
educational institutions other than the public schools exist, the 
alliance must be with the latter; and more and more the position 
of Supervisor of Music in the public schools will have to reckon 
with this new and magnificent opportunity. In many sections 
the conservatory field has been almost entirely occupied by the 
college, — or university, — music-departments; the private teachers 
of the community serving principally to care for the beginners and 
the children below high-school age, are to all intents and purposes 
allied with and governed by the standards of the music-depart- 
ment, though economically independent. There is every reason 
to believe that this condition will become more, not less, universal, 
especially since the development of music-schools (or departments) 
at the State Universities adds the authority of the commonwealth 
to the academic standards. In fact, in the absence of a National 
Conservatory of Music, there exist already several dozens of insti- 
tutions which are supported wholly or in part by State and national 
funds and which provide musical education, some of it as good, so 
far as it goes, as may be had anywhere in the United States. 

Of course, it would be foolish to be dazzled by the remarkable 
musical showing made by the music departments of the schools 
and colleges. To begin with, most of them are not more than a few 
years old, and all of them are still frankly in an experimental 
stage, and a school cannot be created by fiat; it must grow. But, 
in the long look ahead, this is entirely an advantage. Then, occa- 
sionally (though not so often as the protests of the musical facul- 
ties might indicate), music is forced to submit to educational 
standards imposed upon it by the academic faculties. But there 
is comparatively little of this sort of thing, on the whole, and 
where it does exist, it is a fair question whether, in the long run, the 
academic faculties were not right. Even collegiate music-teachers 
know so little about teaching and less about team-work! 

On the whole, the application of real educational standards 
can only help music-teaching. By applying the principles of 
pedagogy and psychology to the selection and preparation of 
material, musical education has everything to gain and nothing to 
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lose. No sensible teacher, whether within or without a college, 
attempts anything more than to provide certain disciplines where- 
by the faculties are developed and the taste purified. Talent and 
ideas in the pupil exist entirely apart from the teacher and vitalize 
the routine which the teacher has imposed. A teacher can no 
more make an artist of a pupil than he can make a silken purse of 
the proverbial sow’s ear. But, by improper teaching, unwise 
overemphasis upon detail, or a thousand other errors due to a lack 
of knowledge of his business, he can and often does so discourage 
the pupil or distort his point of view that disaster results. Cer- 
tainly, the present showing of the studios where “finished artists” 
are supposed to be produced (they are often “finished,” even if they 
are not artists) is enough to justify any reasonable experiments 
in scientific musical education. 

In the main, musical education can afford to lose much of its 
; professional character if by so doing it can reach a much larger 
proportion of the American public. The strictly professional 
student will have to be taken care of, as in the other professions, 
by professional schools, sufficiently endowed and removed from 
all commercialism which influences educational policies and 
standards. (Whether this means new institutions or the devel- 
opment of such as now exist is of little consequence. No doubt 
both will be needed as the demand increases, but they will have to 
be educational institutions.) Because of their youth, — and the 
youth of the American people, — all educational standards, includ- 
ing those of music, are still imperfect and in some cases, perhaps, 
entirely false. Careful, honest, painstaking study can and must 
be applied to the matter by many men and women who are as 
much educators as musicians, to the end that each generation of 
students may show a reasonable advance, at least in method, over 
their teachers. Much must be done, both in material equipment 
and in the provision of courses of study, to train the next gener- 
ation of music-teachers so that they may not, like us, waste half a 
lifetime learning the what and the how of their life-work. Inci- 
dentally, music-teaching as a profession needs to have a few good 
words said for it, so that those by nature inclined to such a career 
may not be shunted off into something else where their efficiency 
is less. The existing institutions need to be stimulated and en- 
couraged to take a broader view of their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, the Universities especially needing to develop music 
courses in keeping with their general academic standards. 

Given a realization that music and art are integral parts of 
life seen whole and therefore demand a reasonable amount of 
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educational attention for the common man and provision for the 
unusually gifted or ambitious, — and such realization comes of 
systematic, intelligent propaganda, — the educational system of 
the United States will undoubtedly make ample provision within 
its fold for a force so vital, so indispensable to the healthy upbuild- 
ing of its citizenship. 



MUSIC AND THE MIND 

By R. W. S. MENDL 
I 

W HAT is Music? Is it a succession of tones sung or played 
in a certain rhythm, or is it the effect that this has on 
the mind? If the latter, how do we account for different 
effects on different minds? If music be merely effect, then any 
one creation of a composer is not one piece of music, but an 
infinite number. This involves the old philosophical distinction 
between the subjective and the objective — which applies not only 
to music but to all arts, and not only to art but to the philosoph- 
ical relation between mind and matter. 

Again, is music properly so called if it be not heard? On the 
face of it the answer is “No.” Yet a musician can sit in an arm- 
chair with a score on his lap and enjoy himself in silence, and if his 
enjoyment is not musical — i. e., if it is not enjoyment of music — 
what is it? Not enjoyment of a memory of music, for he may 
never have heard that particular work before. 

The deaf Beethoven extemporising on the piano was, in some 
sense, apprehending music which he could not hear and never 
had heard. Perhaps the answer is, that he was only imagining it. 
That would apply also to the musician in the armchair with the 
score on his lap, and to anyone who is simply thinking of a melody. 
Yet in the case of Beethoven playing the piano, music was there. 
Musical sounds were issuing from the piano, even though no one 
may have been able to hear them. 

Everything, therefore, seems to point to music being objec- 
tive — existing apart from a listener or listeners. 

But it may be argued that, if music were purely objective, 
the character of any particular piece of music would be purely 
objective: whereas, in fact, it is almost impossible to assert that 
any particular piece has a precise character, because hardly any 
two opinions will be found to agree what that precise character 
is. Possibly most people would agree, that the close of Beet- 
hoven’s Funeral March in the Eroica Symphony is sad. But 
it would be impossible to go into any greater detail of its character, 
without complete divergence of opinion being encountered. Some- 
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one might consider that it merely represented hopeless gloom, 
another might see in it a dying away, a third the total extinction 
of the spirit, another might find the grief therein intermingled with 
a yearning for deliverance, or for a better state of things; — and 
so on. 

Yet we are forced to believe in the objective existence of 
music. Music played by a deaf man in solitude, who only im- 
agines that which he is playing, is still music — just as much as 
if it were being played before a large audience. The only sub- 
jective attribute of music would seem to be its different effect on 
different minds. 

But suppose that every person agreed that a certain work 
had a general character of sadness, should we be right in calling 
even this general character objective — an attribute of the music 
itself, apart from any effect on listeners, or on those who are 
imagining what the music would sound like if they could hear it? 

It seems that we should be wrong in so calling it. 

Surely we have no right to draw an arbitrary line between 
the general and the detailed character of a composition, and to 
call the latter subjective and the former objective. If any part 
of the character is purely subjective, surely the whole of it must 
be so. Besides, it is only in the case of a few pieces of music that 
universal agreement exists, even as to their general character. 

According to this view — that the character of any composi- 
tion is purely subjective, and exists only in relation to the minds 
of those who are listening to it, or of those who are imagining 
what it would sound like if they could hear it — music itself has 
no intrinsic character at all. 

To return to our former instance, Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Funeral March is not sad in itself, but only in that it has a sadden- 
ing effect on the mind. The Scherzo, which follows it, is cheerful 
only in the sense that it makes a cheerful impression. 

But even here there is a difficulty. A perfectly happy man 
goes to a concert and listens to the “Eroica” Funeral March. 
Does it make him unhappy? Does it make him sad? The most 
obvious answer is “No, not necessarily.” It might, temporarily, 
cause him to have sad thoughts, but there is no necessity that it 
should have that effect at all. Yet he may enter fully into the 
spirit of the music, and appreciate its beauty completely and be 
much affected by it. 

Similarly, an unhappy man might be temporarily cheered 
by the Scherzo from the same Symphony. But there is just 
as much chance that it may have no such effect on him, although 
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he may fully appreciate the music. It does not make him less 
unhappy, it does not even comfort or relieve his sorrow, and yet 
in some sense he enjoys it. 

In the case of the Funeral March it is, indeed, hard to see 
how a man could be said to enjoy the music if it really saddened 
him, however temporarily. But this is tantamount to saying 
that, while remaining unsaddened himself, he appreciates the 
sadness of the music. In the same way, the sorrowful man, listen- 
ing to the Scherzo, appreciates the cheerfulness of the music, 
while remaining sorrowful himself. In other words, on this 
showing, the sadness of the Funeral March and the cheerfulness 
of the Scherzo would be purely objective, and would belong only 
to the music apart from its effect on the minds of listeners. 

But this argument appears to be mistaken. 

We can arrive at no satisfactory solution of our problem, 
unless we decide that the only purely objective attributes of music 
are the actual sounds and rhythm produced by the voices or in- 
struments employed. The character of the music is subjective. 
Its existence consists only in the fact that it has a certain effect 
on the minds of listeners, or of people imagining the sound of 
music. This applies both to the general character of a piece 
of music and to its detailed character. 

If this be so, it is merely untrue to say that a sorrowful man 
enjoys a cheerful piece of music without being gladdened himself: 
in some sense he must be gladdened by it — otherwise he would 
not be enjoying it. The elation may perhaps be transitory and 
superficial: but this would appear to be the true description of 
his attitude of mind. And the same explanation applies, mutatis 
mutandis , to the cheerful man who is enjoying the Funeral March. 
In some manner, however slight, however ephemeral, he is sad- 
dened by the music. 

The question naturally now arises, Why does the music have 
a saddening effect upon the listeners, if it be not sad in itself? 

II 

In the preceding chapter we have arrived at the conclusion 
that music has an objective existence: but that this objective 
existence is limited to the actual sounds produced in a certain 
rhythm by the voices or instruments used. The character of 
music, both general and detailed, is, according to our reasoning, 
subjective. It exists, that is to say, simply in virtue of the fact 
that it makes such and such an impression on the mind. Music 
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is sad only in the sense that it has, in some measure, however 
limited and however transitory, a saddening effect, and cheerful 
only in the sense that it has a cheering effect on the mind. 
The joy or sorrow which the hearer feels may be limited to a kind 
of sympathy for the emotions which, he believes, inspired the com- 
poser. But the point is that, whatever it be, the character of the 
music consists in its relation to the mind. What is it, in the sounds 
or rhythm, which produces this result? 

Let us clear the ground, first. 

The character to which we are referring is not one that is 
dependent upon titles, words of songs, or verbal explanations. 
The general character of sadness attributed to a funeral march 
is not dependent on the fact that it is called a funeral march. 
Nor do people judge a piece to be cheerful merely because it is 
called “Scherzo.” These titles may, certainly, help to convey 
to the mind of the listener the impression which the composer 
intended. But that is all. The character of the music is its 
relation to the mind. And this relation is not, necessarily, de- 
pendent upon such extraneous aids as those. 

In the case of a large number of instrumental pieces, no such 
aids exist. Yet the character which the music assumes in the 
mind of the listener may be quite as definitely present, as if an 
elaborate verbal description were appended by the composer 
himself. 

Some compositions acquire a particular character from the 
fact that we mentally associate them with certain activities or 
occupations. In some cases they are, even, in varying degrees, 
imitations of sounds or of other musical strains which are, in turn, 
associated with certain activities or occupations. For instance, 
the Huntsmen’s Chorus in “Der Freischiitz” imitates the horn of 
the chase and the cry of the huntsmen. A person hearing the 
piece for the first time and ignorant of its title could hardly fail 
to recognise this, and would say that it possessed the character 
of hunting. But that, again, is not the kind of character to 
which we are referring. 

There is a large amount of programme music that is not merely 
an endeavour to represent scenes or stories by musical invention, 
but calls to its aid suggestions or imitations of sounds in real life, 
reminders of refrains or of traditional airs, which would naturally 
be associated in the mind of the listener with the scenes or stories 
portrayed by the music. 

In so far as such music is of this description, we are not con- 
cerned with it here. 
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We are trying to discover, now, what it is in music that 
makes it, say, of a sad or cheerful nature. How is it that Chopin 
conveys melancholy in his A Minor Waltz, Schumann passionate 
devotion in his “Widmung” (apart from the words), Beethoven a 
struggle with fate in his C Minor Symphony, Bach sorrowful 
resignation and comfort in the Final Chorus of his St. Matthew 
Passion? How is it, again, that Beethoven, in the opening 
movement of his Pastoral Symphony, without imitating or even 
suggesting any of Nature’s sounds, or having recourse to any 
traditional pastoral airs, so admirably expresses the pleasant 
feelings aroused in a man when he arrives in the country? 

It is not merely a general character which is presented in a 
piece of music. We say, frequently, of this or that phrase or 
even of a single note in a particular context, that it has an air 
of mystery about it, or that it reflects a wistful longing, or an 
outburst of anger, a flash of humour, or a pang of regret. Music 
appears, in fact, capable of giving forth, in some sense, every sub- 
tlety of mood, every shade of human emotion, just as finely and 
truthfully as language. 

In what sense does it do so? For music, as a means of sug- 
gesting moods or emotions, stands on a different footing from any 
other art. The literary artist uses the same means of expression 
as a man uses in real life — words. His meaning, therefore, is 
conveyed directly to our minds. Unless his language is obscure, 
there is no reason why we should feel any more doubt about the 
emotions which he is describing, than if we were experiencing such 
private emotions ourselves. The painter, again, by presenting 
to our sight a picture of some scene or person, can make us under- 
stand his meaning almost as clearly as if we saw the realities. 
He can give us his idea of an angry man by painting a picture of 
one, which closely or exactly resembles such a man in real life. 
It conveys his meaning to us as distinctly as if he were to point 
to an angry man in the flesh. 

But music does not do this in any corresponding sense. A 
musical lament does not consist in as close an imitation as possible 
of the sounds caused by sobbing and crying. A musical paean of 
joy is not an imitation of the shouts of an exultant multitude. 
And yet not only the big emotions, but the most subtle shades 
of feeling can be expressed in terms of music. In the hands of 
men like Chopin, Tchaikovsky, and Beethoven, the variety of 
moods represented by music seems almost infinite. 

There is one broad distinction which cannot be passed un- 
noticed in a discussion of this kind. We refer to the distinction 
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between major and minor keys and the broad association of 
major with cheerfulness and of minor with sadness. It may 
perhaps be suggested that this broad association would help us, 
in some measure, to solve our problem. This association, in itself, 
appears roughly correct. On the whole, the major key is cheerful, 
the minor is sad or certainly less cheerful than the major. 

There are, of course, many exceptions. The “Adagio” of 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony is in a major key, but nearly every- 
one agrees that it is sad. The Dead March in Handel’s “Saul” is 
in the major, though it must be admitted that it seems to suggest 
the solemnity and grandeur of death, rather than its sorrowful 
and pathetic side. It is not so sad as the Funeral Marches of 
Beethoven and Chopin, which are in minor keys. 

Again, we do not pretend that the minor is necessarily sad, 
It is used, rather than the major, to express grief. But it would 
be safer to say of it that it is not so gay as the major. The main 
theme of the Scherzo in Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, which is in 
D minor, is not by any means sad. But it is less cheerful than the 
major portions of the same movement; and in the trio, which is 
in D major, the music seems almost to revel in the major key after 
so much minor. 

The Scherzo from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis” is in a minor 
key, and yet it is most light-hearted. 

Still, it is essentially true, that the major is more buoyant 
than the minor. Play a major chord on the piano, and then a 
minor chord, and there can be no question as to this broad dis- 
tinction. 

What, then, is the cause of it? 

It has been suggested that this contrast is traditional, that 
it is based originally on the fact that early lamentations were 
in a minor and early songs of rejoicing were in a major key: and 
that the musical expressions of the subtler shades of feeling have 
all developed, by an infinite variety of ingenious changes and turns 
of musical phrase, out of this broad difference. 

Yet even if we were to grant the extremely doubtful assertion 
that early laments were in a minor key and early songs of joy in a 
major we should still want to know why our forefathers selected 
the one to reflect joy and the other sorrow. 

Moreover, on what grounds can it be suggested that the 
musical representation of the subtler shades of feeling is in any 
way derived from an original broad association of the major key 
with gladness and of the minor with grief? What can this latter 
association have to do with the fact that we may describe, for 
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instance, much of Mozart’s music as ethereal, Tchaikovsky’s Waltz 
in his Fifth Symphony as expressing superficial cheerfulness 
tempered with an undercurrent of melancholy, Bach’s E flat 
minor prelude (in Bk. 1 of the “48”) as possessing a mystic 
character, Wagner’s “Venusberg” music in “Tannhauser” as 
lascivious, many passages in Beethoven’s 8th Symphony as out- 
bursts of boisterous wit — and so on, indefinitely? 

We may, then, dismiss the suggestion as useless to our pur- 
pose. The distinction of the major key as embodying cheerful- 
ness and the minor as embodying sorrow, will not help us to 
solve our problem. 

The correct solution would seem to be found rather in a 
phrase which was used earlier in this chapter: “Music, as a means 
of suggesting moods or emotions, stands on a different footing 
from any other art.” 

We may develop this idea and say that music is itself an in- 
dependent means of representing moods or emotions. It is just 
as much a fundamental medium of expression as language is. 

It may be replied, “Language is almost a universal form of 
expression and is quite a definite one, whereas music is not used 
as such by most people.” Still, even language is not in any sense 
a universal means of expression. There are many people who 
are unable to convey their feelings in words. Some emotions are 
rightly described as too deep for utterance. 

Besides, music is an art, and language is not. The use of music 
to give forth emotion is limited to the artists who compose and per- 
form it and those who have a taste for listening to it. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that music, as a medium of expression, is prevented 
from approaching to universality by the fact that it is also an art. 

In our view, then, of music as an independent means of 
representing moods and emotions, it is simply an irrelevant question 
to ask how it conveys them, or why such and such a piece re- 
flects sorrow or joy, mystery or love. We might just as well ask 
why “King Lear” is sad, or why we assume a girl to be unhappy 
because she is crying. 

A composer may even find that he can express his emotions 
more easily or more completely by music than by words. The 
perfection with which he does so depends upon his genius, and 
the degree to which his feelings are accurately conveyed to the 
listener depends both upon this and upon the appreciative power 
of the latter. 

Furthermore, the mood, character, or passion, portrayed in 
a piece of music, could not have been presented, as such, in any 
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other terms but music. Both “Romeo and Juliet” and the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony reflect pure love. 
Yet the two loves are not identical. One is musical and Beet- 
hoven’s, the other is poetical and Shakespeare’s. And within the 
sphere of music itself, there are not two compositions existent 
which embody the same feelings. Every single piece has its 
own character. However similar one may appear to another, 
the emotions conveyed must vary, simply because the music is 
different. 

The form of sentiment, then, which is contained in music, 
is an independent and unique entity. It is distinct in kind from 
that which can be portrayed in any other way than by music. 
It follows from this that a verbal explanation of a composer’s 
intentions, even if he has given it himself, is, at best, an inadequate 
paraphrase of the ideas represented by the music. 

So, when we said above that a composer may be able to 
express his emotions more easily or more completely by music 
than by words, we were greatly understating the case. Really, 
those particular feelings which he embodies in music, could not 
be presented by him in any other way. He suggests in music not 
just sorrow, but a form of it such as can only be conveyed mu- 
sically. Moreover, it is different, in some respect, from the 
reflection of grief in any other piece of music in the world. 

Ill 

In the first chapter we arrived at the conclusion that the 
character of a piece of music consists in its relation to the mind. 
As we were there concerned chiefly with its effect on the listener, 
or on those who imagine music which they do not hear, it might 
be thought that this was all that we meant by its relation to the 
mind. Probably, however, the last chapter will have sufficed 
to dispel such an illusion. The character of music includes not 
only its influence upon the listener, but also its connection 
with the composer himself. It would clearly be absurd to pre- 
tend that his own intentions, even before he has himself heard 
his composition performed, have nothing to do with the nature of 
his music. Nevertheless, the composer’s meaning would seem 
less important than the effect actually produced on the audience. 
Given ideal conditions, i. e., a perfect master and a perfect listener, 
the two things should coincide. 

But if the listener be perfect and yet the effect produced upon 
his mind by the music is not the same as that intended by the 
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composer, then (assuming that the performers are satisfactory) 
the fault lies with the composer. In this case, the character of 
the music consists entirely in its effect upon the ideal listener. 

But if the composer be a master of musical expression and 
has utilised his mastery to the full, and yet the impression made 
upon the listener is not the same as that intended by the com- 
poser (in spite of the excellence of the performance), then the 
blame attaches to the hearer. In that case, the character of the 
music consists entirely in its relation to the mind of the composer, 
and in what its corresponding effect would be on a perfect audience. 

Speaking generally, however, the result is more important 
than the purpose of the composer. The work was written in 
order to be heard and to make a certain impression upon those 
who hear it. If it fails in this respect, the intentions of the com- 
poser are of little account. 

It may be objected, that we are placing an arbitrary meaning 
of our own upon the term “character,” and that we have given 
the word too restricted a sense in the foregoing discussion. 

Exception might especially be taken to our statement, that 
it is possible for the character of a piece of music to consist entirely 
in its relation to the intention of the composer, in those cases 
where, through no fault of his, the hearers are incapable of appre- 
ciating the music. 

Music which is national in character might be taken as an 
instance. Much of Tchaikovsky’s art is decidedly Slavonic in 
character, and was moreover not appreciated by his contem- 
poraries. 

It will be argued by our critics that, according to our doctrine, 
the nature of the music, as it was not appreciated by the imperfect 
audiences of those days, must have consisted wholly in its relation 
to the purpose of the composer. Yet we have rightly described 
the music as being Slavonic in character. This would imply 
that Tchaikovsky’s determination was that it should be so. But 
in truth, according to our critics, Tchaikovsky had no such definite 
intention. The music is Slavonic only because Tchaikovsky was 
a Slav. He did not set out to write national music, but to express 
his feelings in music. The Slavonic character it assumed was, 
as a rule, not planned by him deliberately. Probably he was, 
in some cases, quite unconscious of it. 

Our answer to this criticism is twofold. In the first place, 
Slavonic is not the only feature of any of Tchaikovsky’s work. 
It merely describes part of its nature, and that usually not the 
most important part. All the other elements have been left out 
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of account by our critic, who argued as though the music was 
simply Slavonic and nothing else. 

Secondly, no stress was laid, in our former argument, upon 
the word “intention.” It was simply used to bring out the con- 
trast between the composer’s feelings in writing the music and 
the effect produced on the listeners. “Intention” was simply 
taken as one part, or one particular case, of the more general 
conception expressed in the words, “the mind of the composer.” 
For the sake of taking a definite instance of the relation of a 
work to the mind of its composer, we spoke of its connection with 
his “intention.” And even the most captious critic cannot pre- 
tend that the Slavonic features of Tchaikovsky’s art have no re- 
lation to his mind. Whether or not he always realised them at 
the time of composing the music is beside the point. Tchaikov- 
sky’s whole outlook was Slavonic. It was, naturally, reflected 
in his work. 

A little consideration seems to lead to the conclusion, that 
subconsciousness plays a supremely important part in creating 
the nature of music, as indeed it does in our whole mental and 
spiritual existence. It is perhaps not too much to say, that in the 
great musical works of the world that very element of which the 
composer was himself almost unaware often strikes an appreciative 
listener as possessing the most profound character. The myste- 
rious quality known as inspiration seems, indeed, to come to the 
master often without any volition on his part. Although previous 
effort was needed in order that his mind should be ready for the 
divine intuition, he does not even detect, much less control, its 
appearance. 

IV 

Hitherto we have dealt with music chiefly as a means of ex- 
pressing character, emotions, or ideas, or as revealing the in- 
spiration of God. It is clear that this is not a complete account. 
Music is preeminently an art. A father giving advice to his son 
conveys ideas and emotions in language and may reveal the in- 
spiration of God, too. But his words need not be artistic: they 
may be, on the contrary, most illiterate. 

That side of music which we have now to consider, then, is 
the artistic structure. Broadly speaking, it is this aspect which 
appeals to our intellect. Besides any effect that the music may 
have on our emotions, it is to the music-lover an intellectual 
pleasure to follow out the cunningly wrought mosaic of a Bach 
fugue, to note how Mendelssohn develops every one of a large 
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number of themes in the comparatively short space of time oc- 
cupied by his “Ruy Bias” overture, or to contemplate the 
balanced form of a Beethoven symphony. 

In any great musical work, not only does the composer seem 
to weld all the various parts, themes, and phrases, contained 
within one movement, into an artistic unity, but even to make 
each movement itself stand in such a relation to the whole work, 
that we feel that the composition is incomplete without this or 
that particular movement. One movement of the work seems to 
demand the performance of the others. 

The effect of the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, played alone, resembles the effect which the first 
act of “Hamlet” would produce, if acted without being followed by 
the remaining four acts. We ask immediately, “What next?” To 
hear the last three movements of the same symphony without 
the opening Allegro, is like looking at a headless statue. One 
movement of a great musical work is almost as incomplete in 
itself, as the exposition section of that movement would be, if it 
were robbed of its development or recapitulation. 

An opponent may reply, that, in the case of a single movement, 
if the exposition section be played alone, the very themes them- 
selves remain undeveloped. The dissatisfaction which we feel, 
is intellectual, though the incompleteness may be emotionally 
disappointing, too. Yet this would not apply, according to him, 
in the case of a whole movement played without the other move- 
ments of the same work. For, it is argued, a movement is a 
structural entity, in a sense in which one section of it is not. It 
usually has themes which do not occur in the other movements, it 
is generally written in a tempo of its own, and it may be in a differ- 
ent key from that in which some or all of the other parts of the 
symphony are composed. A sceptic might even tell us, that if 
Beethoven had created only the opening movement of his C minor 
Symphony, and had called it “Overture in C minor,” we should 
not demand anything to complete it. “At least,” he might urge, 
“you cannot pretend that the opening movement, as it stands, 
demands the subsequent movements on any structural grounds. 
Any incompleteness you may feel is due not to reasons of form, 
but to the interpretation you have put upon the music,” — in 
other words, to what we have hitherto called the “character” or 
“meaning” of the music. 

This latter objection is plausible, but it appears mistaken, 
and for this reason. When we said, early in this chapter, that the 
structural side of music is that which appeals to our powers of 
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thinking, as opposed to our capacity for feeling, we were careful to 
emphasise that we were speaking broadly. 

The distinction is theoretically correct. It may be possible 
to listen to music almost only, if not entirely, from the intellectual 
point of view, or to do so from the emotional standpoint alone. 
But how often is this the case? We venture to suggest that the 
occasions are extremely rare. More frequently the appeals both 
to head and to heart are exquisitely blended. Who shall say, when 
he listens to the formally correct opening of the recapitulation, in 
the first movement of the “Eroica” Symphony, that his enjoyment 
is either purely intellectual or purely sentimental? It is not 
merely the character of the theme itself which pleases him by 
awakening his feelings; for the emotional appeal, which the 
theme makes on this occasion, is not the same as that made by 
the same theme identically scored at the opening of the movement. 
Rather is it the fact of its returning just when and where it does, 
that strikes a sympathetic chord in the heart of the listener. 
The return of the original theme at that point, entering exactly 
where musical form demands that it should, brings with it a 
sense of relief and contentedness, as it were, after the mysterious, 
almost uncanny, music which has preceded it. 

This is only one instance out of an enormous number. It 
may be a detail of construction, as in the case just described, or 
it may be the complete framework of a composition. The whole 
design of a Bach chorus fills us with awe. The grand symmetry 
of the “Leonora” overture speaks directly to the imagination. 
Time after time, in the works of the great masters, we are bound 
to say, not merely that the music on the one hand stirs our emotions 
and on the other hand pleases our intellect by reason of its mar- 
vellous structure, but rather that the form itself appeals not only 
to our thinking powers but also to our feelings. 

It would seem as though it were just in this exquisite blend, 
that musical greatness manifests itself. A composition is not a 
great work of art because, on the one hand, its character affects 
our deepest sentiments, and on the other, the intellect is gratified 
by craftsmanship. It lies rather in the fact that structure and 
emotional appeal are melted together in a unity, of which the two 
component parts are theoretically distinguishable, but really 
indissoluble. 

We now see that the first movement of a symphony or sonata 
may be said to demand the subsequent movements, and to make, 
so to speak, a structural demand for them, even if its themes are 
not employed in the subsequent movements and if the latter 
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present a complete contrast to it both in form and character. The 
opening melody of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony recurs in each 
section of the work. Yet Mozart can present as much singleness 
of purpose in his “Jupiter,” without any thematic connection 
between the various movements. 

Take the case of a tragedy. At the close of the first act of 
“Macbeth,” we naturally feel that the drama has not yet reached 
its proper conclusion. But the incompleteness of the structure 
is due to the fact that the natures, motives and intentions of the 
persons represented have not yet been sufficiently developed, to 
make the drama reach a denouement which shall give to the 
audience a sense of finality. 

When Aristotle in the “Poetics” is analysing the form of a 
Greek tragedy, he does not do so merely by separating it into 
prologue, episodes, exode, and choral portion, but by dividing it 
into three parts according to the action of the play itself. In other 
words, he assumes, as a matter of course, that the structure is de- 
termined, not so much by any external, artificial rules as by the 
motives and behaviour of the persons in the play. 

So it is with a sonata or a symphony. Perhaps, only the 
first stage of a spiritual career has been unfolded to us in the 
opening movement. The reason why the latter strikes us as in- 
conclusive, is not because the actual themes require to be worked 
out in further technical detail, but because the emotional effect of 
the movement upon our minds is such as to demand its structural 
completion by other, perhaps contrasted, movements. 

A work may consist of a series of movements which have no 
apparent connection with one another, except that they have 
been collected together under the title of a single composition 
of which they are declared to be movements. But it is just be- 
cause the spiritual bond between them is weak or absent, that the 
work, as a whole, seems to lack singleness of design. The fact 
that unity of structure appears to depend chiefly upon this bond, 
is perhaps the most important evidence of the blend between 
intellectual and emotional appeal. 



CREATORS AND PUBLIC : THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP 

By DANE RUDHYAR 

I F we use here the word “creator” instead of the ordinary 
term “artist” it is because these two expressions should be 
used to convey two very different meanings. The artist is 
the man who supplies aesthetic food to a public that demands it. 
The creator is the man who forces a new diet upon a public that 
did not care to modify the program of its habitual meals. The 
artists are the mouthpieces of the conscious of the Collectivity 
in which they fill a definite place, answering to a well-recognized 
— if not always well-appreciated — need. The creators are the 
moulders of the Masses’ subconscious. They conquer and impose 
their wills upon the multiple and female Mind of the Race. The 
artists teach and educate the children born of the mystic and 
fiery marriage of the will of the creators and the unconscious 
aspiration of the Race. 

Creators and artists are, therefore, two entirely different 
types of beings, though outwardly they may use analogical means 
of expression and ordinarily are not distinguished the ones from 
the others. Their aesthetic attitudes, as also their “vital attitudes,” 
are opposite. The creators are essentially the males of the 
mental world, whereas the artists incarnate its feminine aspect. 
They do not so much “create” as “express” the already born 
tendencies of their age. The first fecundate, the second deliver; 
they are practitioners; technique is the greatest of their 
possessions. 

All this may sound very paradoxical and crude — but it never- 
theless is fundamentally true. Most evidently, very few are the 
artists who do not consider themselves as “creators,” and many, 
as a matter of fact, are creators to a certain degree, insofar as 
they prepare the way for or immediately follow the true creators, 
thus partaking in some measure of their characteristics; however, 
a definite classification has to be made at the outset so that 
our meaning may become clearer as we proceed. The difference 
is a difference of direction, of inner attitude, not of greatness in 
the way of achievements. There are great and small creators, 
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as there are great and small artists. But all creators are essen- 
tially positive or active; all artists are essentially reflective. 

Considering this, we find ourselves in presence of four strata 
of beings, in their relations to Art, or, more inclusively, to the 
^Esthetic Human Complex, that is : 1) The creators — positive; 

2) the artists — reflective; 3) the aesthetically moved public — neg- 
ative; 4) the inert masses — zero. Seeing, however, that absolute 
inertia and negativeness differ but in degree and that the one 
transforms itself gradually into the other, and leaving aside 
for the moment the category of artists, there remains to be 
considered a couple of elements, always seeking for harmonious 
union and seldom enjoying it, the spiritual and sesthetical couple 
constituted by the creators on one side and the public on the 
other. Male and female they are, and somewhat opposite in 
their respective points of view. As no divorce is possible in such 
realms, the end is often tragic. The male commits moral suicide, 
and becomes an artist. In other words, instead of working 
positively at the “new creation,” he turns backward and goes 
on expressing over and over again the “old creation.” 

There are really “new” and “old” creations, especially as new 
cycles arise which revolutionize the, until then, standing concepts 
of Humanity, artistically or, in general, culturally. But in order 
to grasp this we must first of all understand what a “Culture” is. 
A culture may be defined as the sum-total of the powers of Mind 
released into operation through various social agencies, and enlivened 
by a certain type of emotions , during a definite period and in a definite 
race, or racial group. 

A culture presupposes, in other words: 

1) a racial entity — nation or group of nations; 

2) a certain cycle of the evolution of this racial entity; 

3) powers of Mind working in and through certain human 
beings and projecting themselves into forms, as works of art or 
literature, dramas, social works, political constitutions, engineering 
works, hygienic and medical discoveries affecting the collective 
health of the nation (for instance, the discovery of serums; of 
vaccination; of the new theories of Dr. Abrams); 

4) a sort of collective emotional vibration, giving a specific 
tone to the above-mentioned mental projections (as an example, 
the romantic mood of the last century in Europe). 

Many people will probably dispute the existence of anything 
like a “racial entity.” However, the studies of A. Tarde and Gus- 
tave Le Bon, of the “Unanimists” in France concerning the 
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psychology of the crowds, the mental inter-relationship of human 
beings within a country or race, all the researches into the vast 
field of collective psychology go to prove — to us conclusively — 
that a race is, in reality, a collective organism, animated by a 
collective Mind, swayed by collective impulses and emotions, and 
expressing itself through collective deeds. What is true of a race 
is true also in a greater or lesser degree of a city, at times of a street, 
or a block — as often shown in literary works. 

Such a “racial entity,” as long as it is an entity, must pass 
through certain phases of development. It grows, expands, cul- 
minates, decays. Smaller cycles are contained in the greater ones 
— as days are contained in a year. Morning is the daily spring, 
afternoon the daily summer, evening the daily fall, night the daily 
winter. So, a race or nation, living throughout many centuries, 
passes during the course of each century through successive stages 
that are to its entire life-history what a day is to a year. There- 
fore, a nation or a group of nations (as Western Europe) passes 
through recognizable cycles corresponding to each century. In 
other words, every century witnesses the gradual unfoldment 
and decay of a Centurial Culture. Such cultures manifest them- 
selves, in Art, as definite styles. We speak of the 16th or 19th 
century style of architecture, of furniture; of the Renaissance style 
in art and literature, etc. . . . Similar periods of time are also 
chosen as a life-duration for a certain type of culture, of customs, 
of behaviour, as the Victorian period, or, in France, the “Direc- 
toire.” These smaller periods, however, can be, in most cases, 
analyzed as the various stages of growth of a greater type of culture 
embracing a whole century. 

As a new type of culture appears, a “cultural revolution” 
occurs. Old forms begin to totter, new ones to be evolved. 
Critics lose contact with the artists who are looking feverishly for a 
new revelation. As such a revelation comes, brought forth by a 
great creator, the majority of them refuses to acknowledge it; the 
minority adapts itself to it, and a “school” — officially or unofficially 
— is formed. The “new creation” has been projected as the arche- 
type of further artistic manifestations, as a new canon of expression, 
of beauty. That which before was triumphant suddenly begins to 
decay and becomes the “old creation.” 

A culture being the sum- total of all creations, discoveries, etc., 
it follows that it develops but gradually — spiritually, philosoph- 
ically, materially, aesthetically, politically. It is like a slow wave 
of fire enkindling the successive layers of the collective mind, emo- 
tions, and soul. New materials (aesthetical or otherwise) are first 
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collected (form-side); then a soul is forced into the structural 
bodies thus raised (life-side) ; a soul, that is: 1) a specific dynamism 
of human emotions; 2) an eternal Essence, which endures through- 
out all ages, but which manifests in each age differently because of 
being colored by this specific dynamism of human emotions. 

Let us see, for example, how such a culture develops 
musically. 

In the 18th century we behold the triumph of a philosophy 
based almost exclusively upon intellectualism. Music — in Europe 
— expresses naturally the same tendency, and we witness the 
triumph of “classicism” culminating in such great composers as 
Handel, Bach, Haydn and Mozart. The Revolutionary storm 
opens a new cycle of human destiny; and between the two worlds, 
old and new, partaking of both, cosmic, a mirror of collective 
humanity in its chaos, strivings, prodigious egoism, despair and 
exaltation — all of this as viewed through a mind that never forgets 
itself as a mind — we find Beethoven. With Beethoven the class- 
icism of the 18th century begins to disintegrate, and romanticism 
is forced out of the distracted mind of the race, almost in the same 
way in which the modern Great War was born out of the dreams 
and failure of Napoleon. 

The great human impulse of the French Revolution failed, 
but by failing brought forward all the dynamic potencies of racial 
egotism, of capitalism, of modern industry, etc., and as the world 
refused to learn through wisdom, it was compelled — is more and 
more compelled — to learn through despair, war and starvation. 
At the basis of this failure is the age-long Church dogmatism, itself 
a result of the systematic eradication of the Gnostics out of the 
early Christendom, of these souls who were the spiritual basis and 
Life of Christianity. Similarly the great tragedy of Beethoven 
and the pessimism of the romantic music is based upon the deadly 
intellectualism of the Flemish school of music of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, which is, analogically, the outcome of the banishing of 
the oriental soul-expression from the early church music — oriental- 
ism which, however, the Russian Orthodox Church kept alive to a 
certain extent, as a result of which Russia found herself able to 
build the foundation of the future music of the 20th century 
(Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, Scriabine). 

After the revolutionary failure, romanticism began to grow its 
nostalgic flowers in poetry, and later in Music. Berlioz helped 
to liberate form and instruments. Chopin and Liszt gave their 
souls to its music and built spiritually its instrument: the Piano, 
the symbol of our age: hammer and metal — a forge of sound. 
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Wagner synthetized the Spirit of the Age, uniting pessimism, 
elemental love, and religious exaltation in a cosmic synthesis. 
Then the dissolution of the romantic culture ; Impressionism, De- 
bussyism. Emotions failing, the physical sensations were craved. 
The souls in unconscious or conscious despair sunk deeper: De 
Musset — Baudelaire — Verlaine. French civilization led the race 
to ironical and over-intellectualized degeneration, ending in the 
jeering of Erik Satie and the dadaist dilettantism of men like 
Jean Cocteau and others. 

But from Russia a new life came. In 1913 the “Sacre du 
Printemps” of Igor Stravinsky exploded into a perfume-intoxicated 
and deliquescent Parisian and cosmopolitan audience. Music was 
shaken to its foundation. A little before this Scriabine had given 
out the first of his truer works. “Sacre du Printemps” — “Prome- 
theus,” the two antipodes: crude and subtle fire. But it was Fire, 
anyway — and a new Era began. 

Thus we see, even in such a rapid sketch which attempts but 
to illumine some high-marks, how three different Ideals have man- 
ifested themselves respectively in the three last centuries as three 
fundamental cultural entities. The philosophic 18th century, 
typified by the Encyclopedist Diderot; the emotional and mystic 
19th, whose most complete expression we find in Liszt; the fiery 
and metaphysical 20th century, which is still to find its complete 
cultural embodiment — these three centuries represent in a way 
three modes of being. 

How do such cultures come into being? Through the soul- 
gift of the creators who are giving themselves away, as seeds, so 
that the plant of the “new creation” may live, blossom, and bear 
fruit. They are the positive poles out of which the electric arc 
springs toward the receptive negative pole: the masses, cultured 
and half -cultured. But cultured or half-so, the public offers to the 
creators a magnetic field which is attuned to the old vibration of 
the then ending century. And so it often occurs that no contact 
is established, that the electric arc does not link the two poles. 
Then the work of Art remains unborn as a living 'power. 

And with this we come to the fundamental proposition which 
we want to establish. A work of Art in order to live needs: 

1) a creator; 

2) a public; 

3) one or several executants — at least in our civilization. 
If any one of these three elements is missing, the work of Art does 
not live as a reality, but only as a plan. It is not completed. 
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Let us analyze the consequences of such a proposition. They 
are far-reaching. 

At the moment when the creator projects his ideal into a form, 
or better as a “plan” (architectural plan, musical score, schema of 
a theatrical production), the rest of humanity vibrates aesthetically 
according to a definite mode which is the result of the past culture, 
then probably beginning to disintegrate. It disintegrates, how- 
ever, from the point of view of the creators; but perhaps seems, 
just at this time, in its most glorious period of maturity from the 
point of view of the masses. What “disintegration” really 
means is that the momentum of the act of creation (which 
was the source of the culture) is now exhausted. Artistic 
creation is fundamentally a process of energization. A culture 
is the full manifestation of a discharge of cosmic Energy taking 
form in the mental wombs of the creators. If the discharge 
is powerful, then the creation will be deeply impressed upon 
the collectivity. However, the powerfulness of the discharge 
is not all which counts. For the analogy which we just used, 
comparing as it were the collectivity to the clay moulded by 
the creator, is not a true one, though it is quite a familiar one. 
The collectivity, to whom a creator, or a group of creators, spiri- 
tually (not always racially) belongs, is in reality a partner in 
the complete act of creation. It is more like a sensitive appa- 
ratus of wireless which can respond to a certain vibratory rate 
and practically to no other. 

The creator is the invisible speaker who has his own abode and 
attempts to tell of his surroundings, of his home, to other people, in 
order that they, too, might see beauty and build harmoniously. 
For the home of the real creators is not of the world of the ordinary 
men. . . . 

Let us suppose that the creator attempts to send by wireless 
photography a film presenting his own mansion. No one will 
receive it intelligibly unless the two apparatus, broadcaster and 
receiver, are tuned to the same wave-length. Now let us say that 
in 1825 a group of creators has been able to send into the world 
wireless photographs showing a home which they had discovered, 
revealing some inner process of human unfolding, and telling some 
inspiring tale which enkindled the imagination of a generation. 
Such a film, including all the then conceivable manifestations of 
beauty and harmony, could be sent broadcast only by means of a 
certain wave-length. The collectivity had learnt to tune its 
receiving apparatus so that it could receive the pictures; some of 
its members assimilated the meaning of these pictures and lived 
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according to the new standard thus revealed. They constituted 
the Public, the receptive pole of the creation. 

Now another group of creators (or is it the same, reincar- 
nated? . . . ) comes, in the year 1925, who discover a new home, 
more beautiful still than the old one, more apt to rouse humanity 
to a higher level of thought, feeling and acting; and they long to 
make their discovery known to all men. But they immediately find 
that the old wave-length can no longer be used for the projection 
of such a new picture. Its richest tones would not come out if 
transmitted as of old. So the creators are obliged to change the 
resistances in their current, to augment the power of the transmit- 
ting apparatus to increase the wave-length. They have the film 
ready; they broadcast it. No receiving station can make any- 
thing out of it. People notice it only as it produces at times 
interferences. Some individuals, however, are curious enough, or 
disgusted enough by the old, to try and find out the cause of the 
interference, and tune their apparatus as near as they can to the 
new wave-length. Those are the few. 

In other words, and to end this clumsy analogy, we see that 
the creators are a positive pole, transmitting messages from a 
foreign land to a collectivity which, when it can attune itself to the 
new tone, becomes the receiving “public.” Without preliminary 
tuning, no message can be transmitted; therefore, for the 
collectivity, there is no message. 

Such a tuning process practically means this : The messenger 
must first of all awaken in the potential recipients a desire to 
receive the message, or else the change from the old mode of 
expression to the new one must be so gradual that the recipients 
will get enough out of the new message, even with their old 
receiving apparatus, to be impelled from within to modify this 
apparatus — which is themselves. 

The last solution is the most often used, especially as far as 
the formal side of Art is concerned. For there, practical difficulties 
are encountered which can be solved only by slow progression. 
Instruments, material conditions of execution, laws of building in 
architecture, etc., are factors which can only be transformed step 
by step. But when we come to consider the life-side , the spirit of 
Art, a somewhat different problem presents itself. Here we deal 
with Life. A. Casella expressed beautifully the idea that “Art is 
life in the highest sense of the word, seeing that it is a pure 
creative activity of the human spirit.” If so it is, every funda- 
mental change in Art is the manifestation of a change within the 
human spirit. Or, as we said, Art being the result of discharge of 
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cosmic Energy, whenever it is fundamentally revolutionized, 
there is an indication that a new type of cosmic Energy has 
appeared. 

How will the creator whose works incarnate, as living organ- 
isms of rhythms (plastic or sonorous), this cosmic Energy, this 
human Spirit — how will he be able to bring the collectivities to the 
understanding of such a new mode of Life? A symphony, a paint- 
ing, a dance appeals merely, either to the emotions or to the intu- 
ition of the public. But emotions are vague, and cannot alone 
bring a change of inner attitude, of spiritual attitude; they can but 
counterfeit such a change. Intuition, in its real nature, is so rare 
at present that, as a rule, it manifests itself only as a reflection 
upon the higher emotions. The basis of human understanding 
in our Indo-European races, is Mind. Therefore, in order to bring 
about a change of inner understanding in a human being, mental 
forces must be brought into play. There is found the mission of 
the Poet. Poetry is an Art, which is in a way the art of our 
humanity. It contains all arts in their essentials, and this syn- 
thesis is based upon and illumined by this principle which humanity 
manifests the most deeply, viz., Mind. 

Poetry represents the aesthetic universe seen through the window 
of Mind. Music ( and this should include symphonies of colours, 
and of moving forms ) 1 represents the aesthetic universe seen through 
the window of Intuition, which in its true sense, is a super-mental, 
as yet almost undeveloped faculty. The consequences of such 
definitions are: 

1) That the musician depends at present upon poetry in 
order that he may fully come in contact with a normally devel- 
oped public, and project in it his ideal, as a seed, under the best 
possible conditions of growth. 

2) That a complete inner change of culture, if expressed only 
through Music, will never be fully realized by the masses to-day, 
except it is interpreted by poetry, and furthermore philosophically 
explained. 

By musician again I mean the creator using vibrations and 
universal motions as a medium of expression, in contradistinction 


x The production of the “Divine Comedy” as planned by Norman bel Geddes 
would be probably the most complete realization up to now of a symphony of forms, 
moving as masses of lights and shadows. Another means of expressing such a dyna- 
mism of forms is slowly being evolved in the film. When motion pictures shall have 
become the art of “motion painting” then a new aesthetic field will have been opened, 
which will revolutionize both the drama and painting. A new movement is already 
under way aiming at the realization of such a new art. The “ Introfilms ” conceived 
and designed by Ian Ruryk will be the first manifestation of such a synthesis of 
dramatic action and motion painting. 
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to words. Vibrations are the means of expression of the Higher 
universal Soul (Buddhi, in the Hindoo philosophy). Human 
words (considered as mediums for the expression of concepts, and 
not as sounds) are the channels of expression of Mind. The union 
of Mind and Soul constitutes a vehicle of manifestation for the 
Divine Spirit (Atman) ; the union of Poetry and Music constitutes 
the synthetic Drama (dreamed of by Wagner, and conceived by 
Scriabine) which is, or better will be, the perfect expression of 
collective Humanity. 

This means, practically speaking and with regard to the appli- 
cation of these ideas to the present problems which confront the 
creators and the most advanced artists, that the musical revolution 
will remain a dead letter to the collectivities except it is first philosoph- 
ically explained and poetically interpreted. This musical revolu- 
tion which we refer to has hardly begun as yet. There have been 
until now but two great creators working toward the Music of the 
Future: Scriabine and Stravinsky. Scriabine merely opened a 
door and could go no further. Stravinsky brought forward a prin- 
ciple, and does not seem to be always certain of its “raison d’etre.” 
There have been precursors, and followers begin to appear. The 
synthetic creators who could unite both Scriabine and Stravinsky, 
and consciously manifest in their works the new Archetype, the 
new mode of spiritual Energy of the twentieth century, have not 
appeared as yet. Should such a creator be alive to-day, he 
could not appear as yet, or at any rate not as a creator. Because a 
real synthetic creator is only the positive pole of his creations, his 
public being the other pole — and there is no public ready 
to be such as yet. By public, we do not mean a dozen men 
or women, but a collectivity of human beings able to support 
and absorb such works, able to act as a collectivity; this would 
require in our modern time, where crowds and cities are so big, 
at least one or two thousand people as a nucleus. A Maecenas 
would not take their place; he may precipitate the moment of 
the presentation; however, the “special public” of the work must 
be ready to unite as a public, when the work is performed. Other- 
wise the work cannot exist as a living Art-complex; it would be 
only a “plan.” 

Therefore, the first task now to perform is, in order to pave 
the way to the synthetic Art-realization of the future, to 
gather a public, individual after individual being selected, as it 
were, trained into being part of this collective being: the Public, 
led to the deeper realization both of their inner Self, and of the 
future creation which should act as a revealer of this inner Self, the 
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Essence of the group; this, through spiritual and philosophical 
teachings, through life-example, through the embodiment of both 
teachings and life-examples in a poetical form. 

Wagner understood this more or less consciously, or better 
this dual entity, this twin-star made manifest as Liszt-Wagner. 
The public works, writings and lives of these two brother-creators 
were necessary as a prerequisite to the building of Bayreuth; they 
had to come ere that the king’s protection might help to gather the 
mere stones of the Temple. 

What occurred last century must occur this century, on a still 
higher scale of perfection, and of consciousness. But the pre- 
paratory work has hardly begun as yet; and the synthesis of the 
future cannot come until the plastic youth of to-day has been 
slowly educated toward its future task, the task of being the 
recipient of the Soul of the Century under the species of aesthetic 
harmony. To use a religious analogy: only Faith, the faith of 
those who are ready to come with virgin hearts to the communion 
table, as apostles of the new living Christ of Beauty, will be able 
to perform the miracle of transubstantiation. 

* * 

* 

In our age of supreme individualism and intellectualism, of 
greed and wars, such ideas as those which we express here must 
sound fantastic, and appear as divagations. That they will do so 
proves that times are not yet ripe for a great synthetic creation. 
And if the public is not ready, the creator cannot manifest. 

Artists are the auxiliary fighters for the great causes. They 
disseminate the ideal after having assimilated it to the extent of 
their inner spiritual development. They create the want often by 
their very failure in giving out a soul-satisfying food to the masses, 
which are forced into accepting the New Creation. Their work is 
absolutely necessary. They are the officers of the great army of 
aesthetic progress; I would say also the “officiants.” But the 
King or High Priest, the Creator, alone is the source and founda- 
tion of the Great Work. Then comes the assembly of the Faithful, 
the congregation, or public. 

The artists are the flowering of the community; they are its 
most precious and most representative expression. But the cre- 
ators are the Incarnating Souls. They do not ascend to Art; 
they descend to Humanity, out of which they have evolved in 
ages past. Messiahs and Spiritual Teachers give to the world its 
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religions and metaphysics. After them follow the true artistic 
Creators that give to the world “proportions” and through propor- 
tions, understanding. The ones create Life in Man; the others 
create forms. The ones give their very lives as patterns of spir- 
itual harmony, as an inspiration to deeds spiritually performed; 
the others project out of their very souls a canon of mental 
harmony, as an inspiration to a real understanding of Truth. 

Both, as a rule, are crucified, then worshipped. But the 
Energy liberated by and through them, lives; and this only matters, 
for their personalities are but masks. It is the self, that, in 
them, through them, creates. 



HANS PFITZNER 

By RUDOLF FELBER 1 


H ANS PFITZNER first saw the light of day on the fifth 
of May, 1869, in Moscow. Both his parents were German 
and from both he inherited an innate joy in music. For 
his father was an excellent violinist, a member of the theater 
orchestra in Moscow when Hans was born, and later Musikdirektor 
at the Stadttheater in Frankfort -on-the-Main. His mother was 
a pianist, a pupil of Villoing, the teacher of both the Rubinsteins. 
His earliest education and his first musical instruction Pfitzner 
received from his parents. Later (in 1878) he was a pupil in the 
Klingerschule at Frankfort, and in 1886 entered the well-known 
conservatory of Dr. Hoch, where he studied harmony and counter- 
point with Iwan Knorr and the piano with James Kwast. To 
Kwast he became related by marriage when he took Kwast’s 
daughter to wife. At the Conservatory Pfitzner became ac- 
quainted with James Grun, who afterward wrote the books of 
Pfitzner’s first two operas and whom Pfitzner respected highly 
both as a man and as an artist. Before he entered the conserva- 
tory our composer had written several works which were declared 
very promising by capable judges. During his conservatory 
period he wrote a whole series of maturer works, notably the 
incidental music to Ibsen’s “Feast at Solhaug,” several chamber 
music pieces, songs, a choral setting of “The Flowers’ Vengeance,” 
and a Scherzo for orchestra. In 1893 the first great Pfitzner con- 
cert was given in Berlin, at which orchestra compositions and songs 
were produced. Its purpose was to draw attention to the young 
composer, but it did not quite accomplish its end. In order to 
secure a performance of his opera, “Henry the Leper” (Der 
arme Heinrich), Pfitzner accepted a position as fourth Kapell- 
meister at the theater in Mayence. The opera was in fact brought 
out here and was shortly afterward produced in Frankfort. Some- 
what later Pfitzner removed to Berlin, where he continued his 
activities as a conductor (1900) and where, furthermore, he 
completed a second opera, “The Rose from the Garden of Love,” 
as well as several smaller choral and orchestral works. From this 

J This article, the publication of which had to be delayed, was written early in 
1922. That accounts for the fact that the author did not discuss either the recent 
Concerto for piano or the romantic cantata “Von deutscher Seele,” which had its first 
American performance by the Friends of Music, Carnegie Hall, October 15, 1923, 
Artur Bodanzky conducting. — Ed. 
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time forth his reputation as an artist grows steadily greater. 
Honors and ever more ready recognition are bestowed upon him 
and amply repay him for years of patient perseverance and for 
the attacks of mental depression which darkened this period of 
fruitful artistic endeavor. 

Pfitzner is no “up-to-date” composer. He indulges in no 
coquetry with the fashion of the day. He makes no attempt to 
come to an understanding with the intellectual and spiritual 
tendencies of his era. To be sure, his art is modern; but in the 
externals only of its musical fabric, in the utilization of the latest 
technical developments, in the modern investiture of his musical 
individualities (i. e., his themes and motives). In no sense, how- 
ever, does this apply to the inner nature of these individualities, 
neither to their soul and their inner qualities nor to the form of 
their interrelation. And in no sense does it apply to the choice 
of subjects for his music dramas, upon which the significance of 
Pfitzner as a composer rests. Accordingly, the associations by 
which Pfitzner, a romantic of the old school, may be brought into 
relation with the typical children of our day, with Richard Strauss 
and Gustav Mahler, are purely external : the now and then strongly 
emphasized respect for dissonance or even for cacophony, as well 
as the inclination to dynamic exaggeration and to an overloaded 
orchestral color scheme. Strauss, the full-blooded modernist, 
lives vibrant in the immediate present with every artistic throb 
of his heart. In his music he reflects faithfully all the primary 
and secondary intellectual and spiritual movements of his day: 
the hypererotic characters of Don Juan and Salome, man’s ex- 
ternal courage and valor in Ein Heldenleben, woman’s inner heroism 
in Die Frau ohne Schatten , Zarathustra and Elektra, Macbeth and 
Ariadne, Don Quixote and the Rosenkavalier, and finally the 
social import of lyrics like Der Arbeitsmann and Der Steinklopfer. 
The past itself is viewed by Strauss through the glasses of the 
present: for example, the Eulenspiegel theme. This artist and 
genius, so thoroughly a master of all the purely musical or technical 
aspects of his art, is at the same time armed with all the intellectual 
equipment requisite for his particular purposes. The wit and 
esprit, so characteristic of Strauss, the man, sparkle and flash in 
the piquant rhythms and harmonies of his music in general and 
in all the details of his art methods in particular. Gustav 
Mahler’s art is, in form and content, the natural product of our 
times so rich in contradictions, contradictions which are at the 
same time marks of Mahler’s own personal and artistic individu- 
ality. They are manifested in the difference between naive 
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faith and the illumination of knowledge, between the modest 
contentment of the simple understanding of the man of the people 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the torturing skepticism, the 
unconquerable thirst for knowledge of the modern man of culture, 
the Faustian seeker after God. The contrasts which govern the 
general conceptions of Mahler’s art in its broader aspects, naturally 
determine individual traits also; as, for example, the apparently 
great qualitative differences in his musical expression, or the 
occasionally somewhat watery or angular lines of his themes and 
motives. As opposed to these two great modern masters, Pfitz- 
ner’s art is not of our time. It deals not with reality, not with the 
present moment, but with that which is timeless, typical and 
constant. It takes no part in the brutal struggling and striving 
of the great world, and does not become intoxicated with latter- 
day perversity and superheated sensuality. Against the calcu- 
lating materialism of the day Pfitzner sets his ideal world of 
ideal dreams. To the modern lust for enjoyment and shallow- 
ness of soul he opposes a somewhat austere, brooding, uncom- 
municative nature, an artistic personality which we would hardly 
call easily accessible, but which, to the initiated, reveals heights 
and depths rarely viewed. 

Even in his youth he displays — of course, in a milder form — 
the characteristics which mark his riper manhood. In 1889-1890 
he writes incidental music for Ibsen’s magnificent Feast at Solhaug, 
and for the underlying sense of pain and the spirit of despondency 
which pervade this drama he finds a characteristic, individual 
and fascinating expression. The thoroughly characteristic and 
significant mode of melodic and harmonic utterance and the highly 
successful interpretation of the scenic developments proclaim a 
master in the making. This early work, still strongly influenced 
by Wagner, is followed immediately by a music drama which dis- 
plays its composer’s powers and weaknesses in the clearest light, 
and leaves no room for doubt as to his genius: Der arme Heinrich. 
The work of a young man of twenty -four and a masterpiece! 
James Grun, the author of the libretto, had been a fellow-student 
with Pfitzner at the conservatory. The story of the knight, broken 
by extreme and painful infirmity, who finds salvation through the 
voluntary sacrifice in death of an innocent maid, is taken from 
Hartmann von der Aue’s epic of the same name. In its purport 
it is related to Wagner’s dramas of redemption, and between 
Grun’s work and those of Wagner there are points in common in 
language, content, and in the characters of the persons of the 
drama: Dietrich’s relation of his journey to the monastery at 
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Salerno and Tannhauser’s story of his pilgrimage to Rome, Hilda 
and Senta or Elisabeth, etc. Like the book, the music too is 
founded, particularly in pathetic scenes, upon Wagner in its melody, 
harmony and orchestration; but not entirely, for at times, as we 
have said, it rises, thoroughly individual and original, to impressive 
heights and unmistakable significance. The early maturity of 
Pfitzner’s art is evinced, above all, in the masterly handling of 
moods — of sadness, gloom or pain, and in the inexhaustible under- 
play of colors which he manages to infuse into his otherwise gray 
color scheme; which latter, we remark in passing, seems to us to 
be at times too pronounced and to cast a shadow over the most 
important portions of the work, admitting few rays of brightness 
through the window of the soul. The very beginning of the 
prelude, with its strange, altered harmonies, weirdly intoned by 
four muted solo violas, gradually reinforced by the horn, bassoon 
and bass clarinet, is a gripping expression of “mad pain and fever- 
ish, evil dreaming.” In like manner we are moved by Dietrich’s 


Sehr langsam 



recital, particularly by his portrayal of the crossing of the Alps, 
by the characterization of the gloomy mountain giants in massive 
and oppressive bass harmonies, by the picture of the gray, shuddery 
yet solemn monastery atmosphere of Salerno, and many another 
such scene, for the coloring of which Pfitzner’s palette yields an 
unforeseen richness of hue. In fact, sadness, gloom, threatening 
evil, are the strongest stimulants of Pfitzner’s fancy, and in the 
musical expression of these moods he has brought forth his most 
original passages. Although this subject, drawn from mediaeval 
legend, is essentially foreign to the spirit of modern times, and 
although the fervent, ecstatic emotions of these persons who 
shrink from reality are so out of keeping wfith the eager, avid 
aspirations of our materialistic age, they were in a marked degree 
adapted to treatment by the contemplative, brooding, intro- 
spective, and at bottom pessimistic genius of Pfitzner, for they 
struck many sympathetic chords wdthin his breast. 

After this agonizing, soul-stirring drama with its under- 
current of inexorable Christian asceticism, the young composer 
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felt himself drawn toward brighter, sunnier regions. After treat- 
ing this stern mediaeval legend with its dearth of light and air he 
turned to heathenish nature myths and to the world of magic 
and enchantment. Once again it is a book by his friend, James 
Grun, that stimulates him to composition. A highly imaginative 
story with darkly symbolic tendencies, entirely free in its invention, 
delicate as the perfume of roses, the offspring of the very spirit 
of music, provides the background for all manner of fantastic 
scenes and scenery, rich in romantic moods and atmosphere, in 
which Pfitzner’s inspiration could and did find the intoxication 
which thrilled it into expression. But whereas in Der arme Hein- 
rich the drama showed us actual men and women — albeit over 
life-sized, like Wagner’s heroes — by whose fate our sympathies 
were aroused (an indispensable condition of dramatic effect), the 
unreal personages from the airy realms in The Rose from the Garden 
of Love failed to awaken any fellow-feeling in the spectators, and 
for this reason the dramaturgic handling of the culmination of 
the plot remained absolutely ineffective. But let us not pass 
judgment here on the libretto. Its beautiful verses, even though 
the author is entirely under the spell of Wagner’s pathos, are 
worthy of recognition, and to its nature-pictures and love-scenes, 
permeated with the perfume of poetry, we owe some of Pfitzner’s 
greatest music, above all the beautiful Flower Miracle in the 
prelude, the wonderful, genuinely romantic sylvan and love 
music in the first act, and the uncanny scene with its sound of 
dripping water in the second. In wisely providing for colorful 
stage-settings and enlivening them with all the appropriate super- 
natural forest and mountain folk, the poet had an eye to the 
particular gifts of his composer, and enabled Pfitzner to revel 
to his heart’s content in lyric effusion, and, on the other hand, 
to display in a new light his faculty, grown much stronger since 
his earlier opera, of drawing forth from his orchestra original 
and surprising effects for the illustration of the successive dramatic 
situations. 

Hitherto Pfitzner had travelled the ways of art in compan- 
ionship with his friend, Grun. Similar ideals, common aims, the 
desire to forsake the beaten paths and to enter upon less trodden 
ways of their own had brought them nearer to each other. The 
longing to move in higher, purer regions above the fog- and smoke- 
laden atmosphere of earth had united them in bonds of artistic 
sympathy. Pfitzner would undoubtedly have continued in this 
fellowship and would have been loth to dispense with his friend’s 
faithful aid and service. When well-meaning acquaintances 
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encouraged him to write a libretto of his own, he repeatedly replied 
that he felt within him no urge to adopt the poet’s calling. But 
deep inner experience and suffering compelled him at last to take 
up the pen and to write the tragedy of his own existence, the 
tragedy of the artist’s life — Palestrina. The great master of the 
sixteenth century, who with his marvellous mass — inspired by 
angels, the legend tells us — rescued the music of the church from 
disgrace and decay, became for Pfitzner the symbolic representa- 
tive of the artist’s calling. Into this portrayal of Palestrina 
Pfitzner projected the objective realization, not merely of his 
own artistic nature, but of the ideal type of the artist in general. 

The story of the opera is simple. After the death of Lucretia, 
the wife whom he loved dearly, Palestrina finds his creative power 
gone from him. Lucretia’s presence had been a source of fervent 
inspiration for him, had brought to light, as if by magic, the 
treasures of his inmost soul. Now all is dreary and barren within, 
When his friend. Cardinal Borromeo, a man of taste and artistic 
refinement, calls upon him to compose a mass for the salvation and 
rehabilitation of church music, he declines. His opposition yields 
neither to proffered honors and the prospect of fame in the im- 
mediate and distant future, nor to the Cardinal’s threats. Pa- 
lestrina’s genius remains mute. The artist’s incorruptible con- 
science — for every great artist’s feelings have a deep ethical 
foundation — rebuffs every attempt to violate its artistic liberty. 
But in the stillness of the night the genius he had regarded as 
dead awakens to new life. The glimmering spark of inspiration 
grows to flaming brightness. The man in Palestrina becomes 
helpless and without volition. The artist finds himself under 
the sway of a strange, unknown power. And then, beyond 
comprehension to the composer himself, the longed-for, health- 
bringing work is finished. Honors are heaped upon Palestrina 
(Act 3). The Pope himself visits him; the populace hails him as 
the savior of musical art. But what signify vain honors to Pale- 
strina? The work itself and its absolute, complete attainment of its 
end are sources of a nobler satisfaction. Conscious of his human 
frailty, he feels that he has been the instrument of a higher power, 
a vessel of God ; that his musical faculties have been used by God 
Himself to convey the divine message. And the experience of 
that night of visions, which has stirred the very depth of his soul, 
has also brought him to a clear realization of the destiny of the 
artist, the categorical imperative of art. He must drain the 
artist’s cup of sorrow to the dregs, must go the way marked out by 
Fate up to the very end, heedless of his own weal or woe, living for 
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the higher purpose alone, for the fulfilment of the mission entrusted 
to him. The consciousness of this higher purpose sets apart and 
distinguishes clearly the artist, the idealistic altruist, living wholly 
for the fulfilment of his mission, from the non-artist, the material- 
istic egoist, intent merely upon the satisfaction of his lower needs 
and desires. And for this reason the artist’s life and suffering 
differ from those of other men. For this reason he must realize 
one truth over and over again: “How strange, how unknown 
is man to man! In the heart of the universe is solitude.” From 
without the waves of popular rejoicing, the acclamation of the 
great artist, the hero of the world of music, roll in upon his ear. 
Palestrina sits in lonely solitude in his chamber and celebrates 
the feast of holy joy in deep and earnest communion with himself. 

Between the solemn, hallowed first and the all-too-short third 
act (which has really the character of a postlude), the long drawn 
second act (the Council of Trent) is inserted like a wedge, en- 
tirely superfluous from the dramaturgic point of view, because 
it has no organic connection with the whole. It has no influence 
on the main course of the plot, and, aside from mere passing 
allusions, makes no reference to Palestrina himself; although, to 
be sure, it fits very aptly into the fundamental idea of the drama. 
In judging its artistic value we must doubtless conceive of it as 
a means of securing contrast with the acts which precede and 
follow it, a contrast at times too strongly emphasized by exagger- 
ation and glaring colors. Thomas Mann’s assertion, however, 
that the relation of the second act to the first and third is to be 
interpreted as an opposition of life and art, seems to me rather 
too broad. Perhaps we come a little nearer to the real meaning 
of this dramaturgic question if we assume that Pfitzner intended 
to set forth — and this in a very ostensible and drastic manner — 
the fundamental difference between external and internal priest- 
hood, between the calling of the priest and the call to priesthood, 
between the materialistic (outward) world of the priest by pro- 
fession and the idealistic (inward) world of the artist. On the 
one hand, deeply human mildness and kindly understanding; 
on the other, pride and vanity, cool calculation and hardness of 
feeling which does not balk even at bloodshed. If we interpret 
Palestrina in this sense and consider also that every real work of 
art, particularly so lofty and stirring a work as Palestrina, must 
bear its own aesthetic laws within it and cannot be judged 
by conventional rules, then the dramaturgic difficulties shrink 
considerably and the practical drawbacks (overlong passages in 
the second act) must yield to subjective artistic necessity. 
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The music for this poem which touches the most profound 
secrets of the life of a man and of an artist is the most deeply felt 
and at the same time the severest and least sensuously ingratiating 
dramatic music that Pfitzner has yet written. The subject of the 
libretto made it necessary for the composer to find his way into 
the spirit of the age of Palestrina or into that of the Netherlanders 
who preceded him. In fact, the musical atmosphere of that period 
surrounds us with the first measures of the Prelude: 



For the art and the complicated style of the Netherlanders Pfitzner 
has always — as we may see in his chamber music — felt a decided 
predilection. It is their rich, varied but severe counterpoint 
which has given this opera its characteristic archaic flavor. Our 
modern age, the day of the composer-poet, asserts its intellectual 
share in the work chiefly in its harmonic profusion, with its pre- 
dominantly dissonant character and its lavish figuration, in the 
modern declamatory character of the vocal part, and the relegation 
of melodic ideas to the accompanying orchestra, and finally in the 
instrumentation, susceptible of infinite variety and shading, but 
at times too thick and heavy. Pfitzner has, to a certain extent, 
succeeded in combining the old and the new forms of musical 
speech in an organic synthesis, but has not always been successful 
in preserving the synthetic purity of style, so faultlessly accom- 
plished in Wagner’s Meister singer. From time to time there 
appear, in the succession of musical ideas, themes or motives 
which, from the standpoint of musical hermeneutics, may seem 
to have a distinctive character, but which by no means fit into 
the style and color of the work as a whole. At the very outset, 
for example, there is the Palestrina theme with its remarkable 
syncopated rhythm and its Polish-Slavic cadence : 
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Such phenomena may perhaps be connected with Pfitzner’s 
overestimation of the value of the idea or inspiration of the 
moment as an object of particular reverence, sacred and inviolable. 
We might arrive at this conclusion when we observe the occurrence 
of really trivial melodic ideas in this and in other works by Pfitz- 
ner. (In his book “On the Musical Drama,” which occasioned 
protracted polemical encounters, Pfitzner sets up the inspiration 
of the moment as the primary postulate of all artistic effort, 
and assigns to all other musical factors a merely secondary sig- 
nificance. But here he forgets the example of Beethoven, who 
frequently, by careful and artful elaboration, raised comparatively 
insignificant momentary ideas to heights of truly Beethovenian 
grandeur, and who often took trivial ideas and moulded and 
remodeled them over and over again until they attained Beetho- 
venian calibre.) When we thus advert to occasional weaknesses 
we by no means detract from the importance of our composer or 
from the significance of his work. On the contrary, the excellent 
qualities, of which Palestrina displays not a few, are thus brought 
into sharper relief. The musical and at the same time dramatic 
climax of the work is found in the gripping and soul-stirring scene 
of Palestrina’s vision at the end of the first act, in which Pfitzner 
makes use of themes from Palestrina’s Marcellus Mass. The 
second act, musically considered, partakes of the nature of a 
Scherzo, and affords the composer a welcome opportunity to 
prove his qualities as a musical humorist when he portrays the 
varying characters of the worthy prelates who take part in the 
Council in lines of keenly appreciative differentiation or with 
strokes of witty musical caricature. The third act presents no 
farther occasion for a new critical evaluation. 

Palestrina is, from the technical as well as from the artistic 
point of view, Pfitzner’s ripest product, a work of fully clarified 
art, which has overcome almost completely the influence of 
Wagner, who after all still has a very deep hold upon most modern 
composers. It gains in significance when we consider that it was 
completed during the war, at a time when less tactful but so 
much more calculating composers were fabricating all manner 
of mortifying hymns of hate, works utterly unworthy of a true 
artist. It is a work which, because of its deeper meaning, its 
wholly unerotic, epic rather than dramatic action, eschewing all 
striving after purely outward effect, will never take rank as a 
common repertoire piece. In the last analysis it does not belong 
in this category. Because of its lofty ethical tendency it is en- 
titled, like Parsifal, to a special position as a solemn festival play 
among the music dramas of our day. 
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From Palestrina, more easily than from any other of Pfitzner’s 
works, the way leads to our composer’s chamber music. This 
includes a Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, opus 1, a Trio in F 
major, opus 8, a Quartet in D major, a Quintet in C major, 
opus 23 and a Sonata for Violin and Piano, opus 27. As has 
been mentioned, Pfitzner’s chamber music bears a peculiar relation 
to the time of Palestrina or of his predecessors, the Netherlanders. 
Their rugged contrapuntal style, which paid little heed to the 
rough impacts resulting from the linear progression of independent 
voices, is called to life again in Pfitzner’s chamber music. And 
with’ it, our composer’s tonal language, in itself stern and austere, 
assumes a still more ascetic and unrelenting character. In other 
respects, as opposed to the dramatic works, the classic influence 
predominates here, notably the later Beethoven and Brahms. 
The form is concise. The latent possibilities for development in 
the themes and motives are utilized to their fullest extent with the 
application of all the resources at the composer’s command, which 
is not always the case in the operas. Moods of sadness and 
accents of pain are favored subjects, and beside these a caustic 
humor often finds expression, all in that subdued emotional 
utterance which is a prominent trait of Pfitzner’s artistic person- 
ality. 

Pfitzner’s songs also are cast in similar well-tempered moods. 
Here, by preference, he follows in Schumann’s tracks, cultivating 
all forms of the lied , from the simplest homophonic folk-song type 
up to the most complicated melody with svmphonically treated 
piano accompaniment. In the intimate setting of the lied we 
suddenly find ourselves face to face with another musical nature, 
a lovable, friendly and sympathetic personality, which, abandon- 
ing the chromatic technique, has also cast off all gloom and Welt- 
schmerz, and which in these tender, sensitive, smaller art works 
reveals to us a dreamy, romantic and withal archdiatonic soul. 
The melodic voice-part usually undertakes the musical interpre- 
tation of the poetic content of the piece, while the accompaniment 
in modest self-restraint voices the underlying emotion. In the 
later songs this relation of simple equilibrium is sometimes shifted 
in favor of the accompaniment, which assumes the form of the 
post-Wolfian lied. In such cases the voice-part often confines 
itself just to excellent musical declamation. In the songs as in the 
operas we find occasional cases of what are evidently by-products 
of Pfitzner’s inspiration; for example the trivial songs, Gretel 
and Sonst, which had better never have been written, or at any 
rate not have been published. So much the more so as just these 
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works were soon taken up by singers and speedily became popular 
with the public, whereas many other noble and deeply expressive 
songs, overshadowed by these, suffer unmerited neglect. 

Let us sum up. In Pfitzner we meet with one of the strongest 
creative personalities of our day, a personality inspired by lofty 
ethical motives, most clearly manifested in his Palestrina, a 
personality which exhibits a perfect union of the exuberant artistry 
of the inner man with a high degree of technical mastery, a person- 
ality, however, less homogeneous than many of his contemporaries, 
especially Strauss, Reger and Debussy, a personality which strikes 
us more like a triptych (the composer of music dramas, the 
chamber musician and the song writer in Pfitzner reflect three 
different individualities). This may possibly be explained by the 
fact that in each of these fields of composition a different guiding 
star pointed the way — Wagner in the music drama, Beethoven in 
chamber music, Schumann in the lied . It is a personality whose 
puzzling physiognomy at first suggests the character of a Sphinx 
— I should like to call Pfitzner the Brahms of the music drama — 
but upon closer inspection it reveals a tender, deep-feeling, albeit 
an unworldly or other-worldly soul. It is precisely this last 
trait, the unsensuous character of his musical speech, extending 
to all the factors of musical expression but particularly marked 
in the melodic and rhythmic aspects, which makes the struggle 
between Pfitzner’s inner world and the perceptive outer world 
so hard. Of course, every artist must engage in such a battle, 
but it is in so far less bitter and victory so much the more 
assured, as his art work is more intimately connected with, and 
with more urgent necessity born out of, the artistic tendencies 
and movements of his day. For this reason the conquest was easy 
for Strauss. For, on the one hand, his artistic nature was in its 
very essence modern, with a positive predisposition to the satis- 
faction of the artistic needs of his intensely sensuous age; and on the 
other hand Strauss, with the keen vision of genius, recognized and 
reckoned with the needs of his time. Then, however, he wrote 
his Frau ohne Schatten, also a warmly sensuous work, but a work 
illuminated with a spiritualized eroticism and a latent yearning 
for new, mystic, far-off regions not of this earth. Surely this 
work owes its existence to the longing for deeper inner expression 
on the part of its creator (who grows older in years but by no 
means in creative power), to the clearer vision which comes with 
life’s Autumn and which turns from the consideration of the 
physical to the contemplation of the metaphysical. And we may 
just as readily surmise that Strauss’ marvelous instinct foresaw 
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the approach of a new wave of feeling in the world at large, the 
advent of an age whose vision had been restored by the horrors 
and sufferings of war, an age which will relegate the corporeal 
and physical to its proper sphere, which will consign the excesses 
of sensuality and the ecstacies of materialism to an unwept end, 
but which will, on the other hand, fling wide the gates to all spirit- 
ual and ethical endeavor, and open the way out of the narrow 
confines of earthbound utilitarian error into the realms of light, of 
love overflowing, of all-understanding, of mystic knowledge and 
trustful faith in a better human soul. This is the age which Pfitz- 
ner and his art need. An era which did not chase phantoms within 
its reach, but strove after intangible ideals, would hail Pfitzner 
as its apostle, and would at last offer him the appreciation and the 
regard of which he is worthy, an appreciation which the master, 
penetrated by lofty ideals and by noble ethical aims and enthusi- 
asms, has long coveted for his art, and which all his friends and 
admirers wish for him from the bottom of their hearts. 

( Translated by Otis Kincaid .) 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 


S EARCH as you may, there is no better reading to be found 
than letters, memoirs, and biographies. Accounts of jour- 
neys — sentimental, perilous, or both — are hardly less invit- 
ing. They cheer the travel-hungry who is firmly moored, held 
back by inertia, sickness, or the heavy anchor of an empty purse. 
The lives and adventures of great men fill with incentive or conso- 
lation the deed-hungry whose existence too often is as flat as his 
pocket. 

The virtues of such books are many. Distance of space lends 
enchantment to far-off, hazardous regions, traversed in a snug 
elbow-chair, while distance of time is apt to envelop with a pleasant 
unreality some inconceivably heroic figure of the past. It re- 
quires more fortitude than is possessed by our friend the average 
mortal, in order to draw as much comfort to the heart as profit to 
the mind from the immediate propinquity of living genius. Large 
indeed is our debt to the Bothwells and Eckermanns. Super- 
human force, appropriately tinged with a dash of human weakness, 
does not so easily upset the feebler stomach, when it is taken in 
compressed form and in small doses — say in duodecimo. 

Moreover, man is not so variedly created, the distinctions 
between individuals are not always so sharp, that each reader 
may not see or think he sees, in the person and life described, some 
small trait or circumstance which, he believes, finds a parallel in 
his own character or experience. By a mark no stronger than this, 
he is led to identify himself with the hero, and insensibly slips into 
the assumption that, if he did not actually live the narrative, he 
might have done so. And that, properly speaking, is romance. 

But even to the less impressionable person, yes, to the cam- 
phorated skeptic, there is nothing — next to his own problems — 
that holds a livelier interest than do the problems of his fellow- 
man. Nor need the story of their attempted solving be spectac- 
ular, so long as it is vivid, intimate, revealing, and bears the stamp 
of truthfulness. The last, as Goethe admitted in the title he 
chose for his own biography, is a quality which must at times give 
way to fiction, especially when hero and narrator are one. Mem- 
ory is insecure, candor has its limitations. Yet among all books 
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the crown belongs to those of autobiography. And the thoughtful 
reader will not quarrel with the particular degree of reticence or 
courage that sets them apart as “journals,” or “confessions,” or 
plain indiscretions. All sins shall be forgiven him who writes his 
life, except the crime of dulness. It is not essential that the writer 
strutted the center of the stage; suffice it that, observant spectator, 
he happened to be in the auditorium at some capital scene in the 
drama or comedy of life. The perfect autobiographer should be 
rather naive, of not too staid a disposition, fairly sure of his own 
importance, susceptible to the charms of gossip, and trustful like 
a child. 

Perhaps that is the reason why some of the most entertaining 
autobiographies were written by musicians. 

* * 

* 

The history of music after my own taste should be entirely 
composed of contemporary judgments, extracts from letters and 
autobiographies of musicians and persons of musical taste. 
Shrewdly selected, these extracts should cover each successive 
“period” or “movement.” To be sure, it would be largely a his- 
tory of opinions, and of violently clashing ones. But that should 
make it all the merrier and more instructive. Music is never so 
exciting as when it freshly reaches our ear. And since the human 
ear is constantly changing, nothing can give a better or more sug- 
gestive picture of what music meant at any stage of its develop- 
ment, than do contemporary opinions, right or wrong. 

There is abundant material for such a history, and no fear 
that it will cease to grow as time goes on. Most musicians, for- 
tunately, are willing to talk or write about themselves and their 
colleagues. By a happy juxtaposition of the proper selections 
some rather telling effects could be obtained. The dramatic and 
comic will alternate. Thus we shall come upon Beethoven’s com- 
plaint that the music of Spohr was too rich in “dissonance,” 
followed by Spohr’s remark that Beethoven was “wanting in a 
sense of the beautiful.” Wagner’s estimate of young Saint-Saens 
should be accompanied by some of the aged Saint-Saens’ pro- 
nouncements on Wagner. Then there would be the glowing mu- 
tual endorsements by members of our various c&nacles. And so on, 
in close procession — until even Mr. Walter Damrosch’s recent 
reminiscences of Tschaikowsky, for example, might be supple- 
mented by Tschaikowsky ’s comment on Mr. Damrosch, from the 
diary kept during his visit in America. Here is the plan for a 
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monumental work which should prove edifying to students of 
other things besides music. 

* * 

* 

A generation of notable musicians is nearing anecdotage. 
Many already have unburdened themselves, in the last five or 
ten years, and have rendered valuable service to their necrologists. 
Perhaps some of them wisely realized that chances are their mem- 
oirs will be picked from a dusty shelf when there exists no longer 
a desire to hear their cobwebbed music. Theirs is not the quaint 
phrase of Gretry, Dittersdorf, or Gyrowetz, but their experiences, 
even their reflections, do not greatly differ from what the musi- 
cian’s lot, with its aspirations and deceptions, or the musician’s 
views, with that congenital squint, seem to have been ever since 
record was kept of them. To few people, in or out of music, is it 
given to write so well and entertainingly as does Mr. Damrosch. 

His reminiscences, first published serially and now gathered 
in book form (Charles Scribner’s Sons), contain more than their 
title, “My Musical Life,” implies. It is a chapter in America’s 
musical and social development of the last fifty years. Had not 
the Englishman, William Gardiner, a century or so ago, for his 
recollections hit upon the pleasant title “Music and Friends,” that 
would have been the proper name for Mr. Damrosch’s book. He 
has well deserved of music, and deserves his many friends. Mr. 
Damrosch describes with pardonable satisfaction what is a 
singularly bright career — not a very turbulent, perhaps, nor an 
especially momentous one, but in many ways an honorable and 
widely beneficial activity. The genial portraits that he draws of all 
the artists he has known, the easy manner in which he speaks of our 
“beau monde” and affords us little glimpses of their little ways, 
might well arouse the envy of a seasoned chronicler. This genteel 
and agreeable tone is maintained throughout, until Mr. Damrosch 
takes up the sad case of his great compeer, the justly punished 
Dr. Karl Muck. The penalty was ample without Mr. Damrosch, 
historian, having to repeat hysteric tales. That “Star Spangled 
Banner” canard was shot down by another reviewer, thoroughly 
familiar with the facts. Why stir up unsavory stories? Did not 
the tragic nervous and moral collapse of a remarkable conductor and 
brother musician merit ignoring, if it could not be excused? But 
then, this outburst of virtuous indignation and severity occurs 
rather late in the book, and not every reader may get that far; it 
comes some three hundred pages after the author, in a very neatly 
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worded dedication, has invoked “Faith, Hope and Charity.” So 
be it. 

* * 

* 

I have mentioned Adalbert Gyrowetz. He was only seven 
years younger than Mozart, and all of thirty-four years older than 
Schubert. He acted as one of the pallbearers at Beethoven’s 
funeral. He outlived Mendelssohn and Chopin — as he did his 
own music. In Paris, where once his symphonies were lauded to 
the skies and considered on a par with those of Haydn, he wit- 
nessed the stormy days of 1789. The letters of introduction he 
had brought from Vienna and Italy, addressed to the pairs du 
royaume, he was counseled to burn, lest the Jacobins should find 
them among his papers. In 1848, two years before his death, he 
was still sufficiently alive, not only to watch the revolutionists 
fight in the streets of Vienna, but to set music to a poem on the 
“Freedom of the Press.” He had a precious faculty for adapting 
himself to political changes, not shared by every musician whose 
destinies are crossed by governmental upheavals. 

In 1848, when revolution had spread to Hungary, a little boy 
of three showed the first signs of musical instinct by his perform- 
ances on a toy drum with which he indiscriminately headed the 
passing Honved troops or the Austrian regiments that fought with 
varying success for the possession of his native Veszprem. Among 
the victims of the revolution which swept the Russian empire, 
seventy years later, one of the most pathetic was the self-same 
drummer-boy who meanwhile had become the celebrated violinist 
and even more celebrated teacher of violinists, Leopold Ritter 
von Auer. The venerable master, unlike some of his musical 
associates, would not bow to a regime which rudely upset the old 
order of things. Russia, the land of his adoption, had fostered 
and fondled him. The autocratic Czars, in recognition of his 
musicianship and faithfulness, had raised their solo-violinist to 
the rank of hereditary nobility. In court circles he moved famil- 
iarly; starched aristocracy unbent to him. He loved St. Peters- 
burg — which he refuses to call by any name other than that which 
it bore in the days of splendid despotism. When czardom fell, 
things went against him just as much as if he had been a Dol- 
gorouki or a Demidoff. 

When the Soviet revolt broke out, Mr. Auer was in Norway. 
A return to his home became dangerous, if not impossible. Find- 
ing himself deprived of his fortune, he came to America with little 
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more than his violin, his world-wide reputation, and his store of 
memories. With his violin and reputation he set out, at the age 
of seventy-two, to start a new existence. His memories he has 
now collected in a volume entitled “My Long Life in Music” 
(Fred. A. Stokes Co.). Although he declares himself to be handi- 
capped by the loss of his papers and treasured souvenirs, the gifts 
of princes and emperors, Mr. Auer nevertheless disposes over an 
astonishing wealth of reminiscences. Could it be that the life- 
long memorizing of music helps to train a musician’s retentiveness? 

Hardly a name, prominent in the musical world of the last 
sixty years, is missing from these annals. That the kings of 
fiddle and bow should come in for a particular word, goes without 
saying. They form a magnificent dynasty, from Henri Wieni- 
awski, Joachim and Vieuxtemps down to Mr. Auer’s own dazzling 
creatures, the Toscha, Sascha, Mischa, Jascha tribe. Are some 
of the latter’s peculiarities of tone attributable to the effect made 
upon young Auer by a cruel remark of Mme. Vieuxtemps’ when 
she heard him play for her husband in Gratz? That remark, we 
are told, decided Auer to forsake “all glissandos and vibratos.” 
Yet the right kind of vibrato, varying in speed with the string on 
which it is used, shakes life into the catgut. Eugene Ysaye proved 
that as well as anybody. While Dont in Vienna and Joachim in 
Hanover were Auer’s principal teachers, one wonders was it not 
during those morning hours in Wiesbaden, when he watched his 
friend Wieniawski at practice in the hotel, that he learned the 
supreme tricks of his trade? 

Gay times were those, and Mr. Auer tells of them with relish. 
The artist’s life — the successful artist’s, at least — is a favored 
life. Chance meetings, music festivals, command performances, 
barnstorming expeditions, all ended, if not in a banquet, in “a 
little supper” from which champagne was rarely missing. Some of 
Mr. Auer’s companions were fond of cards. The case of the 
worst poker-fiend known among musicians he does not cite. But 
he relates that Johann Strauss, son, nonchalantly returned to 
the Casino administration at Baden-Baden, via the fickle wheel 
of their roulette, half of the princely honorarium paid him for 
conducting their concerts. This, I suppose, might be adduced as 
an early instance of “profit-sharing.” More durable, indeed, are 
the coveted little crosses that bloom in the boutonniere and the 
shining stars that deck the breast. Mr. Auer, let us hope, was 
able to bring along his — as did the Russian general who escaped 
the Bolshevik firing squad and fled with nothing saved but his 
wife’s lapdog and his orders. After all, such decorations were 
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not handed out like campaign buttons. They still have their use 
on solemn occasions, and on the most solemn are borne, pinned to 
a black velvet cushion, behind the bier. 

Mr. Auer is indefatigable in recounting anecdotes. Some are 
new and excellent, others are older and not so good. A few sound 
rather unconvincing. Mr. Auer has much to say about Russian 
composers, especially about Tschaikowsky. His story of how 
Tschaikowsky came to marry Antonia Ivanova Milukova has been 
reported by others. However, compare Mr. Auer’s account of 
the girl’s nocturnal visit to Tschaikowsky’s rooms, her threat to 
kill herself unless he married her, with his letter of July 3, 1877, 
to Mme. von Meek. If there had been any extenuating or wildly 
romantic circumstances, that letter would have told of them, 
would have embroidered them. Mr. Auer says that his version 
will not be encountered in any of Tschaikowsky’s biographies. 
The composer’s marriage, as well as his death, seems to be 
credibly and fully told in the life written by his brother Modest. 
Yet, regarding both, extravagant insinuations persistently circu- 
late. Mr. Auer’s “some weeks” which the couple lived together 
suggest an even longer time than the twenty days after which they 
separated, never to meet again. 

It is matter for regret that the experienced hand which 
assisted Mr. Auer in giving to his book literary polish, did not 
turn to records for which one need not go so far as Red Russia, in 
order to correct a few misstatements, or to clear up little un- 
certainties which have crept into the text. That anyone should 
call Willem the Conqueror Jan Mengelberg is almost lese majeste; 
it demands at least the head of a proofreader. The tenor Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, exhausted from the strain of learning and singing 
Tristan, did not die “a few years after the Munich premiere” 
of the opera; Mr. Auer’s whole story loses point unless the reader 
is told that the date of the premiere was June 10, 1865, and that 
Schnorr died six weeks later, on July 21. Mr. Auer is not sure 
whether “it was in November of 1863 or ’64” that he appeared as 
soloist with the Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig. Was it not 
November 26, 1863? Mr. Auer places the music festival at 
DUsseldorf, in 1866, a few weeks before the outbreak of the Austro- 
Prussian war. As a matter of fact, the call to arms had already 
been sounded, with the result that the male ranks of the festival 
chorus were seriously depleted. Jenny Lind, on that occasion, 
sang in the “Messiah,” not in the “Creation,” in which she had 
participated eleven years before. Mr. Auer skips a whole genera- 
tion when he marries the ex-Kaiser’s only daughter to “the only 
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son of the blind monarch” who once sat upon the throne of Han- 
over. Be it whispered here, in fair warning, that a thoroughly 
profitable reading of Mr. Auer’s memoirs can be had only by one 
who keeps the Almanach de Gotha within easy reach for con- 
stant reference and elucidation. Richard Wagner repeatedly 
dwelled in marble halls. But was it not in a moderately luxurious 
villa rather than “in the Castle” at Biebrich on the Rhein that he 
composed parts of “Die Meistersinger”? It was not “Levi, with 
his marvelous orchestra, who conducted the first performance of the 
‘Ring’ at Bayreuth in 1879”; Hans Richter earned that distinc- 
tion in 1876. These and similar minor errors — may the pedant 
be forgiven! — should disappear in future editions, of which the 
book, doubtless, will have many. 

* * 

* 

If Mr. Auer’s reminiscences properly stress the pleasures 
of the table, the bouquet of select vintages, the brilliant colors of 
“cordons” and “cravats,” this is still more the case with Mr. 
Xaver Scharwenka’s autobiography, “Klange aus meinem Leben” 
(Koehler, Leipzig). Here, too, we behold the mighty of this earth 
benignly smiling upon the simple harper, lending a willing ear 
to his lay, bidding him drink from a golden goblet, and sending 
him on his way with chain and medal round his neck. Mr. 
Scharwenka is only five years younger than Mr. Auer. Both 
have had a great many acquaintances in common. Scharwenka 
remembers “with particular delight” the animated evenings 
spent at the home of Auer, in St. Petersburg, in company with 
Davidoff, the ’cellist, and Anton Rubinstein. Scharwenka came 
to America long before Mr. Auer did; he has many friends in this 
country who would probably welcome it were he to carry out 
his expressed intention of crossing the Atlantic for the twenty- 
seventh time. There is an engagingly informal, human touch in 
these memoirs; also a commendable conciseness and often genuine 
humor. Mr. Scharwenka has not been spared the sufferings 
imposed upon a nation by war and defeat, sufferings doubly hard 
to bear in advanced age. Yet there is not a bitter word, no gnash- 
ing of teeth in these pages. But perhaps it is just because of the 
hardships and privations lately endured that, like Mr. Auer, he 
reverts to “the good old times” with gentle insistence. I jealously 
tried to keep count of the numerous occasions which lead Mr. 
Scharwenka to expatiate on some especially delicate viands or 
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choice liquors, but I had to give it up. One is soon transported to 
another world (or, anyway, to another hemisphere) at the fre- 
quent reference to Veltiner, Pilsener, Cognac, Pommery, Whiskey, 
Grog. Both, Mr. Auer and Mr. Scharwenka, rapturously praise 
the product of Grand-duke Constantine’s Crimean vinyards. 
(Who labours them now?) Such independent corroboration 
carries conviction. 

Mr. Scharwenka thought the Carpathian wines thin, sour. 
Boucharest, we learn, knew better beer than they brewed in 
Berlin. Queen Carmen Sylva graciously retained the composer 
for tea, at which the little sandwiches of caviar and the crystal 
decanter with noble rum seem to have made an indelible impression 
on the guest. Not enough of such hospitality, he was presented 
with the “Cross of Commander of the Crown of Rumania”; round 
this fancy bit of decoration, worn slightly below the Adam’s- 
apple, Miss Lucie Scharwenka has painted an excellent portrait 
of her father, a reproduction of which serves as frontispiece to 
his book. When Scharwenka played at the Smolnoj-Institute 
in Moscow, before two thousand damsels dressed uniformly in 
virginal white, his appearance on the platform was greeted not 
by coarse applause; instead, the whole snowy landscape rose, 
the two thousand young ladies, as one, silently bowed to him, 
and sat down again with the same precision and hush. The effect 
was overwhelming. After the concert, the pianist was refreshed 
with cake and tea, the latter being “treated” with rum which had 
been commandeered as “medicine” from the Institute’s dispensary. 
Tout comme chez nous. At the Grand-duke of Baden’s, after a 
festival at Karlsruhe, we assist at another regale, memorable for 
“kostliche Speise und edelster Trank.” What gluttons these 
musicians are. The investiture with the order of Danebrog, by 
King Christian IX in Copenhagen, is not allowed to pass without 
suitable libations. For contrast, we lunch with Liszt on red beet 
salad and a glass of port. When we read that Liszt, at the Hof- 
gartnerei, broke off the private hearing of a quartet by Schar- 
wenka after the third movement, and substituted for the finale 
a cool and fragrant “Bowie” (of which unfortunately we do not 
learn whether it was strawberry, peach, or W aldmeister ) , we can 
but approve the wisdom of the Grand Abbe. 

These memoirs deserve to be translated into English. Amer- 
ica has an important share in them. Among those who contri- 
buted to the musical awakening of this country, Xaver Scharwenka 
will not be forgotten, even though the only remembered composi- 
tion of his should remain that fatal Polish romp, succumbed but 
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a short while ago to the revitalizing ministrations of our “jazz- 
hounds.” 

* * 

* 

What a pity that the great orchestrator Rimsky-Korsakoff 
did not live to hear the clever orchestrations of Mr. Bodewald 
Lampe and his like. Mr. Riesenfeld’s “Classical Jazz” would 
have inspired a supplement to the treatise on instrumentation. 
The opulence of timbres and intricacy of rhythms in some of these 
daring arrangements would have enravished the composer of 
“Sheherazade.” Rimsky-Korsakoff has contributed not im- 
materially to the more musical and “refined” instrumentation 
practised by the latter-day school of Broadway. Would he have 
sanctioned all of their ways? Only actual exhumation could set 
at rest the disconcerting rumors that since the jazzification of the 
“Chant Hindou” a corpse has revolved in its grave. 

If to lay it face up, once more, with another spin, should be 
the result of the shocking admission that there is at least one reader 
who counts Rimsky-Korsakoff’s memoirs among the dullest books 
he ever read, then let the admission stand. Mr. Carl van Vechten 
has prefaced and annotated for the publisher (Alfred A. Knopf) 
the handsome English edition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “My Mu- 
sical Life.” The preface does not seek to hide the fact that the 
book “is artlessly, even badly, written” and that “the contents 
are often dry.” Such frankness in an editor and commentator 
is most laudable. But it does not go far enough. There are 
long stretches in the book that are as a Russian steppe, dreary, 
unrelieved waste, cold and dismal. The task of plodding through 
it is made all the harder by the trying system of transliterating 
Russian names which the translator, Mr. Judah A. Joffe, has de- 
vised. No one will expect any system of that kind to be consistent. 
W T hy Russian names should be spelled phonetically, ad usum 
Anglicorum , while the names of all other nationals are permitted 
to retain their original spelling, is not wholly explained by the 
peculiarities of the Russian alphabet. Mr. Montagu-Nathan, 
whose efforts at standardizing the spelling of Russian musical 
names by non-Russians are favorably known, is content with 
designating the great publisher and Maecenas of the “Five” as 
“Belaiev.” Mr. Joffe scrupulously insists on “Byelyayeff !” 
This is one in a hundred names, constantly recurring, which one 
hardly recognizes. “Chaykowski” may be very scientific spell- 
ing; but the composer, outside the borders of his native land, 
apparently inclined to sign himself Tschaikowsky, nor did he 
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change that spelling every time he crossed a new frontier or the 
deep sea. Phonetic spelling can be an affectation, a nuisance even. 
There is a famous club in the Adirondacks where “reformed” 
spelling is the rule. To one not thinking in “phonetics,” the 
sight of the bill of fare at that club is enough to spoil the appetite. 
At any rate it had that effect on me, and I ate less. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s turgidity, combined with Mr. Joffe’s spelling, has 
been the cause of my reading less; but still too much not to be 
satisfied that this autobiography should have been subjected to 
what was the author’s favorite pastime with the music of his 
friends — merciless revision. 

In one of Mr. van Vechten’s notes there crops up the old fable 
about the only two copies of the unrevised “Boris” score kept 
under lock and key somewhere in France. There is at least one 
more copy, also duly safeguarded, in the music collection of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, and has been there for thirteen 
years. Are Messrs. Godet and Marnold right in furiously con- 
demning everything that Rimsky-Korsakoff did to Mussorgski’s 
opera? Has he softened and emasculated everywhere? Does 
not the chorus acclaiming Boris, in the first act, come to a much 
more sustained climax in the revised version than it does in the 
original? Are there not spots where, instead of pedantically 
“smoothing” the harmony, he has added to its “bite”? Alto- 
gether, the account, as it now stands, is not properly balanced. 

What a reading of these memoirs clearly shows, is that the 
“Five” gentlemen of nationalistic tendencies formed, on the 
whole, a queer assortment of genius and dilettantism, chivalry 
and pettiness, zeal and incompetence, audaciousness and funk. 
Their friendships were based on interest more than on a deep 
accord. Each needed the other. Even the most disinterested 
among them, Balakiref, would have been miserable could he not 
have played schoolmaster to the other four. They were a carping 
lot. Mussorgski, of course, was the principal butt, indulging, as 
he did, in objectionable and untamed originality, also in bad man- 
ners, also in a reprehensible mode of life. That, anyway, must 
have been the sketch Rimsky-Korsakoff wanted to draw for 
posterity when he described his friend as possessed of “fatuous 
self-conceit and the conviction that the path he had chosen in art 
was the only true path; on the other hand, complete decline, 
alcoholism, and, as a result, an ever befogged mind.” 

Mr. van Vechten prefatorily assures the reader that, whatever 
its shortcomings, “ My Musical Life is stamped with the truth. 
Stumbling, halting, perspiring Rimsky-Korsakoff put down the 
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truth as he saw it, and this truth emerges on every page.” The 
truth as he saw it; — did not possibly his vision of “truth” at times 
show signs of “revision”? 

* * 

* 

It would be a shame to pass without a word Sir Landon 
Ronald’s “Variations on a Personal Theme” (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ltd.). Somewhere in these memoirs the author says “I always 
loved making people laugh — I do so still.” He does so without 
effort throughout the book, which is written in a light, conversa- 
tional tone. The “stories” are often Capital, not the least good 
being those that Sir Landon calls “Stories against myself.” This 
vein of humor, together with his musical talents, the author must 
have inherited from his famous father, Henry Russell, whose 
book of reminiscences bears the significant title, “Cheer, boys, 
cheer!” (The eminent impresario and vociculturist, Henry Rus- 
sell, is Sir Landon’s half-brother.) Knighthood has crowned the 
typical career of an exceedingly versatile musician, the regular 
man of all work, doing it all to the satisfaction of the people who 
count, nor by numbers only. It is not merely by the popularity 
of some Ronaldian songs that their composer should be judged. 
The author of the “Variations,” without undue show, suggests 
almost on every page what a likable fellow he must be, and why so 
many celebrities did, and do, like him. It soon becomes plain 
why Mr. John Drink water should have written a sonnet to him, 
or why the late Victor Maurel in 1904 inscribed his portrait (as 
never-to-be-forgotten “Iago”) with the words “au compositeur de 
grand avenir — au chef d’orchestre de race — a l’accompagnateur 
unique. Et, par dessus tout, a l’ami le plus delicat, le plus fidele 
et le plus sincere que je connaisse.” This as one sample of the 
many photographs and dedications in the volume. Only with the 
greatest difficulty do I resist the temptation to quote some of Sir 
Landon’s anecdotes, especially those about his “Accompanying at 
Windsor and Balmoral,” or that of Sir Herbert Tree, preparing to 
appear as “Beethoven” in a play of that name and telling Ronald 
who arranged and directed the music for the production: “Ro- 

nald! as Beethoven dies, and the curtain falls, I want the orchestra 
to play the Ninth Symphony!” 

And now I’ve told one, after all. 

* * 

* 

Nothing within recent times has demonstrated the complex 
twists and turnings of musical criticism more clearly than have the 
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various reports, reviews, and revilements occasioned by the Salz- 
burg Festival of chamber music. To read these accounts in 
German, French, British, Italian and American journals of every 
hue and creed, is a most disturbing occupation. Perhaps the 
“New York Times” was right in editorially referring to musical 
criticism as a dismal science. Fortunately for that excellent 
paper, its distinguished critic, Mr. Richard Aldrich, has not left 
entirely to his able overseas aide the burdens imposed by the 
forced attendance at some eighty New York concerts scheduled 
in the month. The task is inhuman. New surprises are sprung 
continually upon the unsuspecting ear. The music of to-day, of 
to-morrow, is hard on the nervous system, and will be so until the 
system gets used to it. If the critic’s trade is dismal, there are 
shining lights that do it honor and relieve its gloom. If of sim- 
ilar intensity, these lights are not all fed by the same current. 
Take, for example, the metaphysician, Paul Bekker in Frankfort; 
the historian, Henry Prunieres in Paris; and our own rhapsodist, 
Mr. Paul Rosenfeld. A new generation of critics, and of very 
painstaking ones, is sure to keep a close watch on the behavior of 
the bad boys in music who are so rudely upsetting ancestral 
traditions. At the same time, the true innovator will find his 
champion, and need not chafe under the malevolent incompre- 
hension of the retardataires. 

The championing of progress does not exclusively belong to 
youth. In the Council of the Ancient the oldest in years and 
youngest in spirit is Mr. Philip Hale. He is also the soundest 
critic America has had. On March 5, 1924, Mr. Hale will be 
three score years and ten. The dean of music critics in this 
country, he is still its keenest discoverer of new or unusual beauty. 
When Mr. Ernest Bloch’s Psalms were played in Boston, Mr. 
Hale wrote: “There is no music like it. ‘By the Rivers of Babylon’ 
is a mighty wail. ‘When Israel went out of Egypt’ is charged 
with the spirit of fanatical exultation. Strange and overpowering 
music! To hear these songs is worth a pilgrimage.” 

We are so used to Mr. Hale’s terse and unerring judgments, 
that we accept them without sufficiently appreciating the wealth 
of learning, common sense, and art from which they spring. W T hat 
it would take the rest of us to say laboriously and incompletely 
in several pages, he often crystallizes aptly in one sentence. His 
culture is wide. He has forgotten — if he does forget — more books 
and music than most people ever read and hear. That his 
encyclopedal knowledge comprises all the delightful things which 
ordinary wisdom rates as not worth knowing, is the real secret of 
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his charm. Seldom partisan, he is never unjust. He can be 
caustic, which is healthy. More often he is gently humorous. 
Never is he flippant. If in a Boston paper he conducts a witty 
and informative department which runs the vertical length of the 
page, it is because the space that properly belongs to him, below 
the horizontal double-rule, does not exist in American journals. 
Mr. Hale is of the brilliant family of old-world feuilletonistes and 
ckroniqueurs, the Scholls, Clareties, and Wolffs. It is regrettable 
that, so far, Mr. Hale’s fugitive articles and essays have not been 
collected in book form. Other critics are known to be more intent 
upon the preservation of their less important products. A lasting 
monument, however, Mr. Hale has set himself in the program 
books of the Boston Symphony orchestra. They have become 
a model. Also, they remain unrivalled. As a critic, as an 
educator of public taste in music, Mr. Hale has exercised a sway 
which is not merely local, but national in scope. Did the facetious 
Mr. de Pachmann have him in mind when he included Boston 
among the only three cities (Berlin and Rome were the other two) 
which, in his opinion, may boast of holding within their walls a 
musical critic? Surely, neither in Europe nor in America the bird 
is so rare. But here, at least, Mr. Hale flies as one apart and in ad- 
vance. May the eaglet of seventy soar on for many a year to come. 

* * 

* 

Stirred, as I am, into critical fervor only by the mysterious 
might of equinox and solstice (and then I am apt to skip St. 
John’s), it is not for me to dispute with those in whom the sap 
rises more often, and rises considerably. Yet I am tempted to 
feel with Mr. Aldrich, who, not long ago, expressed a desire to 
know whether, for instance, all the five orchestra pieces of Mr. 
Arnold Schonberg (op. 16) are of equal excellence, and if so, why 
so; and if not so, which is, or are, the better, which the less good. 
That seems but a legitimate demand, which might be repeated 
in the case of the three times seven songs that make up the same 
composer’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” the musical sensation of a previous 
New York season. 

Now, it is really quite difficult for most people of fairly open 
mind to judge music like that of the Pierrot songs beyond the 
instinctive reaction it makes upon a musically sensitive nature, and 
the impressions received and confirmed in frequent hearing. What 
is essentially critical in that attitude can not be put into words 
which will make an article for next morning’s paper or the review 
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of next month. The musician adjusts himself to a new experience 
gradually. He is preoccupied with sounds and the way they are 
produced. Most critics are preoccupied with finding words and 
similes in order to convey some meaning to people to whom mu- 
sical sounds, per se, mean nothing, except possibly a pleasant 
titillation of the senses or a gruesome nightmare. The nearest 
approach to a critique of Mr. Schonberg’s Pierrot which I have 
seen was a pocket score of the work that contained, in different 
places, such pencilled annotations as “splendid, fizzle, stupid, 
excellent, fine scoring, rich, beautiful, rotten, childish.” Here 
was at least an attempt at the discrimination Mr. Aldrich asks for. 
From there to a justification of these terms, is still a long way, but 
perhaps at the end it is more rewarding to pursue it than to read 
Mr. Robert Godet’s prose poem written after hearing Pierrot, in 
which disquieting allusions are almost as many as were the calem- 
bours in the delicious reviews of the immortal “Ouvreuse du Cirque 
d’Ete.” 

However, it remained for Mr. Paul Rosenfeld to make known 
the whole ghastly truth when he confided to us, after listening to 
Pierrot, that Schonberg’s music “is the thing without arms, with- 
out legs, without organs of communication, without a phallus.” 

This is so terrible, so complete, that a first impulse is to check 
up what anatomical parts are left to this hapless malformation. 
Surely not enough to make life worth living. While less startling, 
is the opinion of Signor Pizzetti more correct, when he says that 
Schonberg is nothing but “un piccolo borghese tedesco di mediocre 
spirito romantico”? 

Mr. Rosenfeld’s imagery is at times a bit alarming, but that 
is a virtue carried to excess rather than a vice that needs curbing. 
His outlook is fresh, his instinct sharp, his command of language 
borders on virtuosity. His second collection of criticisms, entitled 
“Musical Chronicle” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), is a worthy 
companion volume to his “Musical Portraits.” Here again is 
Mr. Rosenfeld’s breezy and colorful stroke, lit up by lightning 
flashes that throw into sudden view whole distances of musically 
ruptured and crippled. A brisk and cleansing draught blows 
through these pages. If for that reason, perhaps, they may occa- 
sionally seem a little windy, they nevertheless have the inestimable 
merit of lashing up the leaden surface of stagnant beliefs. 

* * 

* 

All beliefs, hardened into superstitions, are difficult to blast. 
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The Mozart legend is securely closeted within the chambers 
of a myriad hearts. Here it rests unassailable, and in each of 
these tabernacles worship is offered to an idol, smiling under the 
halo of unquestioned sanctity. How could it be otherwise? Did 
ever man breathe greater purity, heavenly grace and solace divine 
into immortal sound? Yet, he stood “at the very junction-lines 
of the visible and invisible.” Strains of unearthly loftiness 
mingled with “such a Bacchic reel and rout and revelry of beauty 
as leaves one staggered and giddy.” There dwelt in his body a 
double-soul, saint and satyr, indissolubly made one. 

The biographers of Mozart, until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, have blindly followed Otto Jahn in overdrawing the halo and 
covering up the hornlets. As if the latter could disfigure what can 
never be anything else but the fairest face in music. Even the 
lines of anguish, the betraying droop of heavy lids, can not dim 
the ray of smiling loveliness. Still, on the smile alone were fastened 
the eyes of all those who have worked upon the legend. 

In one of her essays, Alice Meynell says that “rather affected 
objection” is taken every now and then to the publication of certain 
facts in the lives of poets, although these are all, in the strictest 
sense, biography. The same objections, for the same reasons, 
were levelled against Arthur Schurig’s life of Mozart, when it first 
appeared in 1913. Here was insurrection, open defiance of Jahn 
and the Jahnites. What the last twenty years of research had 
produced, especially through St. Foix and Wyzewa, was utilized 
in ravelling out the web of myths and figments. 

Ten years after its first appearance, Schurig’s book (2 vols., 
Insel Verlag, Leipzig) has been recast in definitive shape. “Mo- 
zart’s life is to be told as it was, without adornment, freed of all 
legend.” The chief source are the letters, those of the master him- 
self and those of his prolix father. Then the copious accumulation 
of verified data. “In portraying the life of an artist, it should 
always be remembered that creative persons lead a strange double 
life. . . . Wolfgang Amadeus was one of the loneliest mortals that 
walked this earth. To him his music meant everything.” 

Hewn from the block of irrefutable documents; mosaic, assem- 
bled from a thousand authenticated details; unflatteringly limned 
like Holbein’s sketches of British lords and ladies; swift and vera- 
cious as a motion picture — can biography be more? Add to it 
the art of an accomplished writer, good print (an improvement in 
format over the first edition), well chosen illustrations: you have 
a book to treasure. In some of the letters penned by the young 
satyr, never before reprinted without expurgation, we catch an 
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unexpected sight of the cherub’s troubled twin. Mozart, com- 
poser of the Jupiter symphony, the familiar of stable boys. Bare 
of all romantic tinsel, the naked truth only increases the stature 
of this superchild, until we know not what to marvel at more, 
the god-like Spirit or the human heart torn by passion and woe. 

Let Francis Thompson, better qualified, now have the final 
word: “The difference between the true poet in his poetry and in 
his letters or personal intercourse, is just the difference between 
two states of the one man; between the metal live from the forge 
and the metal chill. But, chill or glowing, the metal is equally 
itself. If difference there be, it is the metal in glow that is the truer 
to itself. For, cold, it may be overlaid with dirt, obscured with 
dust; but afire, all these are scorched away.” 
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Barcarolle (Op. 44) 75 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Chaconne (arranged after F. Busoni’s transcription and the r Bach Society Edition) 1.25 

KAJETAN A. ATTL 

A Method for Harp (no nv in press) 

A complete method, profusely illustrated, and containing much original material 
(not previously published), by Hanus Trnecek 

WILBUR R. CHENOWETH 

Four compositions for piano solo and orchestra by a new American composer: 

Nocturne .60 A Harvest Festival (Barn Dance) 75 

Valse charmante (in preparation ) Waltz -Caprice 60 

ALFRED POGHON 

Academic String Quartet Album 2.00 

A volume of little classics by various composers, carefully compiled, arranged and 
edited for young players by a member of the famous Flonzaley Quartet. 

ANDRfi BENOIST 

The Virtuoso's Daily Dozen (in press ) 75 

A book of daily exercises for the advanced pianist by the accompanist of Spalding, 
Nordica, Schumann-Heinck, Kreisler, Heifetz, Casals, etc. 

OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 

Two Songs, the English versions by Clara Clemens: 

Op. 10, No. 1. Farewell 60 

No. 2. Near to Thee 75 

BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 

A transcription for violin and piano. Valse (Chopin, Op. 64, No. 2) (in press) 

RICHARD HAGEMAN 

A song for voice and piano, and voice and organ: 

Christ went up into the hills (in preparation ). The poem by Katherine Adams 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square 


NEW YORK 
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Recent Novelties 


added to the 



Published by 

J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 

Fourth Avenue at Eighth St. (Astor Place) 

VIOLIN COMPOSITIONS 
for an American Group 

AN OUTLANDISH SUITE 


For Violin and Piano by 

SUSAN DYER, Mus. Bac. (Yale) 

Winner of the Steinert Prize for Orchestral Composition 

1. Florida Night Song 

2. Chuck Will’s Widow 

3. Seminole Chicken Dance 

4. Ain’t it a Sin to Steal on a Sunday? 

5. Texas Cowboy Song 

6. Hula-Hula (Hawaiian Dance) 

From strange, simple places; from childlike, singing people; from the lands 
lying out of custom and manners, into the lovely realm of musical imagina- 
tion, Susan Dyer has brought the haunting strains of her “Outlandish Suite.” 

No. 5327 Complete , $1.25 

For Four Solo V oices with Chorus ad lib. 

FROM A SUFI’S TENT 


LILY STRICKLAND 

The text is taken from a portion of “The Luzumiat,” a collection of quatrains 
translated into English by Ahmeen Rihani from the original of AbuTAla, an 
Arabic seer and philosopher. 

The lines selected from Mr. Rihani’s translation are full of beauty, spiritual 
purity, comprehension and understanding; to these Lily Strickland has added 
a most effective setting with plenty of opportunity for solo voices, quartet 
numbers and several choruses. 

No. 5299 

Order from your regular Music House or direct from the Publisher 
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Just Published 

SACRED SOLOS 

ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Edited by 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Volume I, High Voice 

Contents 

THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY Nagler 

O’ER SYRIAN PLAINS Berger 

CONTRITION Chopin 

O LOVING SAVIOUR Franck 

JESU, FRIEND OF SINNERS Grieg 

A SONG OF PENITENCE Beethoven 

O LORD MOST HOLY Widor 

Price, $1.50 

Just Published 

NURSERY SONGS 

From the Appalachian Mountains 
SECOND SERIES 

Arranged with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 

CECIL J. SHARP 

Illustrated in Silhouette by 
ESTHER B. MACKINNON 

Price, Paper Boards, $3.00 

Just Published 

MUSIC AND THE PLAIN MAN 

AN ESSAY BY 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

Price, 25 cents, post-paid 

THE H. W. GRAY CO., 159 East 48th Street, New York 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 



MUSIC & LETTERS 


GOOD THINGS 


“Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways has again produced a number (April) full 
of good things of his quarterly Music and Letters , which is now in its 
fourth year and promises to upset the established theory that a serious 
musical review has small chance of long life in England. There have 
been several gallant ventures of the sort in the past. Anyone who 
happens to turn up the London Harmonicon of one hundred years ago 
will find in it good reading still. Thirty years ago a promising Musical 
Review lasted less than a year. Prof. Granville Bantock edited in the 
’nineties an excellent New Quarterly Musical Review, and in Charing 
Cross Road one may sometimes pick up copies of the Chord of 1899- 
1900, which lived a brief life brightly. After that the particular field 
was vacant till Mr. Fox Strangways, in 1920, stepped in, with the 
advantages of a well-stored and witty mind. In his disinterested under- 
taking he ought to have the support of all the musical, so that English 
music may continue to boast its handsome equivalent of the New York 
Musical Quarterly and the Paris Revue Musicale." 

— Daily Mail, March 6, 1923. 
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I MUSIC AND LETTERS 

: Quarterly 5s. ji 

: POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 

• 20s. per annum 

| 20, ESSEX ST. London, W.G. 2 


“ Music and Letters is always full of good reading, and the April number, 
just issued, is no exception to the rule. The editor seems to have a 
most happy knack of getting hold of good stuff, and it would indeed be 
deplorable if, for lack of adequate support, this admirable publication 
were allowed to go the way of so many of its predecessors.” 

— Westminster Gazette, March 30th, 1923. 
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THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA 


PIANISTS, SINGERS, TEACHERS & MUSIC 
LOVERS will be Interested in This Page 
of Recent Publications 

WORKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 

Twenty-Five Melodies for Juveniles 

For the Pianoforte By MANA-ZUCCA 

Price , 75 cents 


A noteworthy new and attractive elementary 
educational work by one of the foremost woman 
composers. These charming little melodies or 
little piano pieces start very easy and progress 
comfortably. The first number is for the right 
hand alone with no sharps or flats and no time 


difficulties; the following numbers introduce a 
combination of the hands gradually. Texts to 
carry the melodies in the juvenile mind accompany 
several of these delightful pieces. Teachers wiil 
find the use of such pieces as these to supplement 
any instruction book a real teaching help. 


For the Pianoforte 


Album of Trills 

Study Pieces for Special Purposes, No. 1 

Price , 75 cents 


This is the first of a new series of educational 
books. It is not an instruction book, but an album 
of pieces containing trill work, and careful study 
of these pieces will develop excellent trill technic. 
Besides the strict trill of two-finger exercises there 
are pieces giving a melody note and the trill running 
along in the same hand. There also are cases of 


the trill in the left hand and the melody in the 
upper hand. No less than six different forms of 
the trill are found in this album. This is an ideal 
way to develop one’s ability with this device. 
Most of these pieces are in the medium grade, a 
few are in the second grade, and a few in the fifth. 


PIANISTS WILL ENJOY THESE NUMBERS 

Album of Six Compositions in Modern Style 

For the Pianoforte By CHARLES HUERTER 

Price , $L00 


These compositions have already been taken 
up by concert pianists and teachers. They are 
rich in melodic invention and the modern, but not 
ultra, treatment of them is exceedingly interesting. 


These new and original numbers will appeal to 
proficient pianists; and teachers seeking new 
material out of the commonplace will find these 
pieces helpful in fifth and sixth grade study. 


SINGERS AND VOICE TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW THESE SONGS 


Forgotten Trails — A Cycle of Four Songs 


Words by CHARLES O. ROOS 


Music by THURLOW LIEURANCE 

Price , $1.00 


Four songs that are unusual in character. 
They demonstrate beyond a doubt that Charles O. 
Roos and Thurlow Lieurance are without equals 
in painting in word and tone the spell binding 
beauties and mysteries of the great wide space 


outdoors. The birds, the streams, the woods and 
their inspiration of love thoughts all have a place 
in these fascinating songs. A fine group of songs, 
which will lend an unusual touch to the concert 
program. 


AN ENJOYABLE BOOK EVERY MUSIC LOVER MAY READ WITH PROFIT 


Musical Progress 


By H. T. FINCK 


Price , $2.00 y Cloth Bound 


With keen perception and an ever-present sense of humor 
the world-famous critic, Henry T. Finck, has preserved in writing 
for music lovers to digest, much of value, upon a wealth of mu- 
sical topics. It would take considerable space to tell all — 
sufficient is said in that it has received more notice and favor- 
able comment than any other musical literature undertaking of 
recent years. 


TBEO. PRESSER CO. 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
AND DEALERS :: :: 

Established 1883 

1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OCTOBER, 1923 


Special Number of La Revue Musicale 

Wagner et la France 

This special number contain news documents of exceptional im- 
portance, notably numerous letters addressed by Wagner to his friends in 
France, reminiscences of the Wagnerian epoch, notes on the Parisian 
friends of Wagner, on the dissemination of his works etc., together with 
esthetic observations on his r61e and his influence. 

Contributors to this number will include such musicians, writers, 
critics and artists as Paul Dukas, Andre Suar&s, Maxime Leroy, £douard 
Dujardin, Henri Lichtenberger, J.-G. Prod’homme, Georges Servieres, 
Adolphe Jullien, Andre Cceuroy, Albert Dubuisson, G. Perreau, and 
others. 

This magnificently illustrated number will contain unpublished 
portraits of Wagner by Renoir, Laboureur, Aronson, Dubray; also nu- 
merous reproductions of photographs and engravings. Purchasers also 
acquire the right to a premium of high artistic value. 


A BUST OF WAGNER, by Aronson, 

creator of the celebrated busts of Beethoven, Berlioz and Chopin. This 
work of art was executed especially for the readers of La Revue Musicale. 

Price of this Special Number! ;d F 12 francs 

of about 200 pages 4to J or qq 

This number is included in the regular subscription of 60 francs outside 
France. 

N.B. — An edition de luxe of one hundred copies will contain an 
original etching by Laboureur ( Portrait of Wagner). 

Annual subscription to the Edition de luxe on pure linen vellum, 
the copies numbered outside France, 120 francs. 


EDITIONS DE LA NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCHISE 
35, rue Madame, Paris, VI e 
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THE SACKBUT 

Edited by URSULA GREVILLE 
Principal Articles in Recent Numbers 


NOVEMBER 

Music in the Diary of John Evelyn 
Popular Concerts 

Modern Music : Its Appreciators and 
Depreciators 
Poets and Composers 
Alfredo Casella and the Italian Musical 
Renaissance 

An Hour of Community Singing 

OCTOBER 

The Triumph of Civilization 
John Coates 

It Happened at Salzburg 
Musical Atmosphere in the Modern 
French Novel 
Nicholas Gatty 


Jeffrey Pulver 
Hubert J. Foss 

Jerome Hart 
G. Reston Malloch 

Adelmo Damerini 
W. G. Whittaker 


Gustav Mahler 


Ursula Greville 
Sydney Grew 
A. Walter Kramer 

[odern 

Frederick H. Martens 
Herbert Antcliffe 
Prof. Dr. Adolph Weissmann 


SEPTEMBER 

Music and Interpreters 
Dame Ethel Smyth 
Summer M usings of a Critic 
The International Festivals at Zurich 
Opera in France during the Seventeenth 
Century 

Notes on Wagner’s Great Autobiography 

AUGUST 

Music in the French Provinces 
Accompanying and Accompanists 
On Musicians’ Ears 
Ottorino Respighi’s ‘Belfagor’ 

On Specialization 

After-Season Musings of a Choral Con- 
ductor 


Ursida Greville 
Watson Lyle 
Dr. G. A. Pfister 
Guido M. Gatti 

Dr. Henry Prunibres 
Dr. Wilhelm Altmann 


Charles Tenroc 
Watson Lyle 
Miriam A . Ellis 
Guido M. Gatti 
Ursida Greville 

Joseph Lewis 


Price, One Shilling Each Number 
Annual Postal Subscription , 13 j- ($3.00) post free 

PUBLISHERS 

J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD., 24, BERNERS STREET, 

LONDON, W.l 




G. SCHIRMER, INC. 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 

Diversions 

FIVE PIECES FOR PIANO 
Price, net, $2.00 


HAROLD BAUER: Transcriptions and Editions for Piano 


BACH, J. S. 

Partita in Bb net 1.00 

Toccata net 1.00 

BEETHOVEN, L. VAN 

Gavotte in F maj. ( 4-hands ) net .50 

Gavotte in F maj* ( 2-hands ) net .60 


MOUSSORGSKY, M. 

Pictures at an 

Exposition 
SCHUBERT, F. 

Sonata in Bb maj. 

(Schirmer's Lib. t Vol. 1367) 


Barberini’s Minuet 
Y e Sweet Retreat 


TUNES FROM THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

net .75 I Motley 
net .60 Flourish 


net 2.00 


net 1.00 


net .60 
net .60 


BEDRICH SMETANA: Album for Piano 

Twelve Pieces Edited and fingered by LADISLAV URBAN 

Schirmer’s Library, Vol. 1480 Price, $1.50 


Violin and Piano 
ENRIQUE SORO 
Sonata No. 2, in A minor 

(Allegro — Scherzo — Intermezzo — 
Allegro con Brio — Finale) 

Price, $2.50, net 


Chamber Music 

ERNEST BLOCH 

Quintet, for Piano and Strings 

(Agitato — Andante Mistico — 
Allegro Energico) 

Price, Score and Parts, $5.00, net 


Organ 

ScCOfld Symphony (Allegro — Cantilene— Intermezzo — Rhapsodie — Final) 

By EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 

Price, $2.50, net 


TRIOS FOR VIOLIN, ’CELLO and PIANO 

Edited by Joseph Adamowski 


Schirmer’s 
Library No. 

1421 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Op. 1, No. 1, 

Trio No. I in Eb 

1422 Op. 1, No. 2, Trio No. II in G 

1423 Op. 1, No. 3, Trio No. Ill in C minor 

1424 Op. 11, Trio No. IV in Bb 

1425 Op. 70/1 , Trio No. V in I> 

1426 Op. 70/2, Trio No. VI in Eb 

1427 Op. 97, Trio No. VII in Bb 

1458 MENDELSSOHN, F. Op. 49, Trio in 

D minor 

1459 Op. 66, Trio in C minor 


Schirmer’s 
Library No. 

1402 MOZART, W. A. Trios (No. VII for 
piano, violin [or clarinet] and viola 
is also published separately) 

1471 SCHUBERT, F. Op. 99, Trio in Bb 

1472 Op. 100, Trio in Eb 

1476 SCHUMANN, R. Op. 63, Trio in D 

minor 

1477 Op. 80, Trio in F major 

1478 Op. 110, Trio in G minor 


ALFRED POCHON 

A Progressive Method of String-Quartet Playing: Part / — Elementary 
1st Violin ( S.S.S. , 151), 2nd Violin ( S.S.S . , 152), Viola (S.S.S., 153), ’Cello (S.S.S., 154) 
Price, per volume, net, $2.00. Complete set of four volumes, net, $6.00 
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TONE-PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 

By ALFREDO CASELLA 

T HE present rapid, deep-reaching evolution of the ancient 
diatonic absolutism (of the past) into out-and-out 
chromaticism (of the future) has been very diversely 
apprehended, according to the diverse mentality of individuals. 
For those who, like the writer, have for years been familiar with 
the mysteries of ultra-modern technique, ‘‘polytonality” and 
“atonality” are now two phases of music not merely arrived at, 
but also, in certain of their aspects, well-nigh superseded. In 
any event, they are fixed historical facts of sufficient maturity 
to furnish plentiful material for careful research. For others, 
however, these same problems are nothing more than fantastic 
imaginings of some few impotent minds avid of self-advertisement. 

Those belonging to this second category we shall leave to 
their own melancholy fate, in so far as they refuse to conceive the 
possibility of evolution, and intrench themselves with desperate 
obstinacy behind the ivory tower of their willful blindness. We 
shall turn, instead, to those who speak without adequate know- 
ledge, but are reasonable and willing to listen to anyone who can 
demonstrate, by solid arguments, the correctness of certain ideas. 

* * 

* 

Polytonality, atonality — these are terms a la mode. But, 
among all the persons who employ them daily, very few know, in 
reality, precisely what they mean. And not seldom one may note 
some critic (shaky in matters theoretical) who actually thinks these 
two vocables identical in meaning. 
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Now, a modicum of etymological acumen should suffice to avoid 
this error. “Polytonality” signifies, to be sure, the interpenetra- 
tion of diverse scales; but it likewise assumes — in the very nature 
of things — the survival of the original scales (as one might say that 
graphic cubism is nothing but the paroxysm of the mass -complex). 
Contrariwise, “atonality” signifies the destruction of the several 
diatonic scales (of seven tones), substituting therefor the chro- 
matic scale, either tempered or Pythagorean. 

They mean, therefore, two totally different things. 

* * 

* 

Definitions: 

Polytonality , as understood to-day, is nothing more than modu- 
lation in simultaneity. 

Atonality is the negation of the diatonic scale and the common 
chord. — A more abstract definition of atonality would be, “the 
fourth dimension in music.” — And a third (humoristic) definition 
would be, “the exception made the rule, or, the death of the scale.” 

* * 

* 

Too protracted (and futile) would be the task of recording 
(even briefly) how our music, from its unitonal and exclusively con- 
sonant status at the Renaissance, has arrived step by step at Tristan. 
First of all, the infiltration of passing-notes; then the suspensions; 
after them, the appoggiaturas; — the advent of modulation , begin- 
ning timidly and rarely, growing more and more bold and frequent; 
the “chromatization” of the passing-notes (the origin of the “har- 
monic alterations”)', the suppression (1) of the preparation of disso- 
nant chords, and (2) of their resolution; all this is well known, and 
constitutes that long evolution in whose course the antique con- 
sonant music of the fifteenth century has been gradually directed 
toward the prismatic horizon of chromaticism. 

However — in so far as we may assume the solid historical 
culture of the reader — it will not be superfluous to note the signifi- 
cance of some few phenomena embraced in the aforesaid evolution. 

Among these, one of the most important (and too little inves- 
tigated) is that of the modal contrast between the ascending minor 
scale : 
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and the descending Hypodoric scale of the Greeks: 



The contrapuntal employment of melismata based on these two 
scales indubitably constitutes the first historical example of the 
simultaneity of scales and, consequently, of polytonality, and it was 
the origin of singularly bold harmonic effects : 1 
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Speaking of the origins of polytonality, we ought to quote, as an example 
of simultaneity suggested by a humoristic intent, the end of Mozart’s exquisite 
Dorfmusikanten- Serenade: 



for it contains (at the conclusion of the comic “cadenza” of the violin solo which 
terminates the Adagio) perhaps the first historical instance of the whole- tone scale 
( scala esafonica ); 
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And lying at the root of the above, a classical melodic ap- 
poggiatura: 



originated one of hhe most fruitful chords in music, namely: 



a chord with which Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky and many others 
have succeeded in working wonders. 

To companion this already remote phenomenon precursory to 
polytonality there is another highly instructive one, a forerunner 
of modern atonality — that of the “dramatic” employment of the 
diminished seventh-chord. Domenico Alaleona sympathetically 
defines this quadrad as “the chord of astonishment”; and, in fact, 
it possessed a mighty quality of melodramatic energy for our 
ancestors. We know that this chord, without being properly 
“atonal,” none the less represented in its time the most indefinite 
harmonic artifice as regards tonal significance, because it may 
belong, enharmonically, to six, seven, or even eight different minor 
scales. Hence it was favored between 1750 and 1850 to illustrate 
the most despairful and gloomy theatrical situations. It would 
be hard to say how many deceptions, surprises, oaths and perjura- 
tions, assassinations, matrimonial mishaps, tempests, capital 
punishments and violent deaths of every sort, etc., etc., found 
natural expression in this famous chord for over a century — until 
Wagner supplanted it by the seventh-chord 



therewith putting an end to the age of “astonishment.” 

At all events, it is interesting to note how (for exceptionally 
violent situations) the melodramatic composers of that period 
felt an imperious demand for a form of musical expression reaching 
out beyond pure diatonicism, and therefore had recourse to a 
harmony that was the least tonal of any known to them, 

* * 

* 

Before grappling with present-day problems, we shall define 
Richard Wagner as the final, supreme giant of classic diatonicism. 
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Heir general to the vast tonal apparatus, his genius enriched 
diatonic harmony with resources unknown before. And marvel- 
lously did they interpret his barbaric, forceful sensuality, these 
infinitely refined chromatic alterations that invest Tristan with its 
morbid, terrible eroticism. 

But extreme chromaticism is not shown forth by this admira- 
ble score. As a matter of fact, the atonal chromaticism of to-day 
does not appear in it. The music of Tristan is the uttermost syn- 
thesis, indeed, of chromaticized diatonicism, but its harmonic 
substructure rests throughout and invariably on the major and 
minor modes and the three grand fundamental “functions” — tonic , 
dominant, and subdominant. 

* * 

* 

It is clear that when the diatonic system had once attained to 
Wagnerian magnificence, nothing was left for the successors of 
the Master but to plan their escape, at any cost, from the now 
exhausted binomial major-minor, and to seek new ways of musical 
utterance. 

Then came Debussy — and a miracle took place. The old 
dogmatic fortress, that had successfully resisted the assaults of 
ages and Wagner’s tremendous offensive as well, crumbled in a 
twinkling, as at the touch of a magic wand. And, in its place, 
Nature at last arose, resplendent and unfettered. The antique 
restriction of the scales to three in number being finally abolished, 
the music of Debussy set forth to exploit, with adolescent eager- 
ness, the resources of the Greek, oriental, whole-tone and Far-Eastern 
scales, neglected for centuries. 

It is of record, however, that certain Russians had already 
pointed out the path for the young Frenchman to follow. Inher- 
itors of the vast treasures, plastic and musical, of fabulous 
Byzantium, these men had a premonition — an intuition caught 
from their ancestral Gregorian vocalization — of the free music of 
the future. For this reason, our debt of gratitude to them cannot 
be lightly estimated. It may well be that we actually owe the 
salvation of music to their work. 

Having arrived, with Debussy, at polvmodality in successivity , 
and the possibilities for new tone-combinations being thus infinitely 
extended, it was logical that the next generation should think of 
introducing the recent acquisitions in simultaneity. And so it 
came, between 1910 and 1914, that our “polytonality” was 
born. 
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As stated above, there are still many who wrongly consider 
polytonality to be something purely arbitrary, the monstrous 
birth of a few degenerate minds. They ought, on the contrary, to 
consider that the introduction in simultaneity of diatonic fragments 
until then employed only in succession by means of modulatory 
artifice, was bound to come sooner or later as the result of this very 
abuse of modulation. Moreover, the nineteenth century (and 
even a part of the eighteenth) abounds in polytonal chords formed 
by suspensions or appoggiaturas and containing most vital germs 
of polytonality: 



(Mendelssohn) 


The first work presenting polytonality in typical completeness 
— not merely in the guise of a more or less happy “experiment,” 
but responding throughout to the demands of expression — is 
beyond all question the grandiose Le Sacre du Printemps of Stra- 
vinsky (1913). In this extraordinary mimic drama the tonal super- 
positions assume the aspect, the significance, of a new and neces- 
sary language for which the poet evokes the ingenuous, dolorous 
primitivity of the prehistoric Slavic soul. In my opinion, the 
influence of this composition has been of capital importance during 
the last decade. It is no exaggeration to compare this audacious 
music to a dazzling beacon which, kindled but yesterday, dispels 
the gloom on the path of our young musicians of the future. 

* * 

* 

After the appearance of the Sacre du Printemps , polytonality 
became a thing of current usage among the majority of European 
musicians belonging to the “vanguard.” And to-day it is no 
longer in point to discuss whether the new phenomenon has 
wrought good or evil; it appears to us as a fait accompli of such 
import that it is a natural necessity — -for anyone who is really in 
earnest — to study rationally the aforesaid phenomenon. We shall 
have to wait a long time, though, before such a course of study is 
added to the curriculum of our harmony-schools. 

Polytonality, properly so called, subdivides into two species, 
harmonic and melodic. 
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The harmonic species 1 is that which superposes and inter- 
weaves chords belonging to diverse tonalities; e.g.: 


a 090 - 

V 



^mong the most curious of polytonal harmonies we should mention the syn 
thetic major-minor chord, tried several times by Stravinsky, the writer, and others: 



And — marvel of marvels! — we already find similar forms in Monteverdi's Orfeo : 
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regard to the greater part of modern chords, it is always possible 
to attribute to them — with the assistance of God, Padre Mattei, 
and a fair amount of good will — a scholastic interpretation. E.g., 
in the chord 



we may easily conceive the four higher tones as so many appog 
giaturas destined to resolve into 



but how much simpler to divide the entire harmony into two 
chords, the tonic triad of E major and the dominant seventh- 
chord of G-sharp, wholly rejecting the idea of resolution! 

I once compared the Odyssey of the Dissonance, “enchained” 
from birth and gaining freedom little by little, to the peregrinations 
of some delinquent between two policemen, Preparation and Reso- 
lution, of whose undesirable attentions he gradually succeeds in 
freeing himself. Such was the career of the appoggiatura. Orig- 
inally it was a suspension straitly confined between our two 
policemen ; then, Preparation being got rid of, it became a real ap- 
poggiatura. As time went on. Resolution was also set aside, and 
now this same note that was formerly called “foreign to the har- 
mony” — atrophied as a resolvable entity — obviously requires 
revaluation according to new critical standards. 

Hence, harmonic polytonality, besides revealing new and 
limitless horizons of tone-combination to the composer, consti- 
tutes a most efficacious means of analysis, through the aid of which 
one obtains a clear insight into modern chord-building, neverthe- 
less always conserving the idea of the diatonic scale, the natural 
and indispensable basis of the poly tonal conception. 

* 5 *: 

* 

Melodic polytonality is that which superposes two or more 
melodies of diverse tonality. It was born on that day when canons 
differing from the classic canon “at the octave” were admitted; 
that is, canons at the second, at the third, at the fourth, etc. Scho- 
lastic rigor for centuries constrained the voices composing these 
contrapuntal forms to live and move within a common tonality; 
but, evidently, a change at any time of the “alterations” of one of 
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the parts would suffice to arrive at our present-day melodic poly- 
tonality. 

However, while harmonic polytonality has shown itself to be 
a musical agency of great expressive power, as well as an analytical 
factor of the highest value, we cannot affirm the same of melodic 
polytonality. The systematic superposition of melodies belonging 
to diverse tonalities has hitherto led to very few convincing 
results. The chief paladin of this new counterpoint is Darius 
Milhaud, but I cannot say with sincerity that when I hear, in his 
quartets or his symphonies, four, five, or more instruments per- 
forming simultaneously as many melodies of an inoffensiveness 
quite inadequate to the end proposed — I repeat, that I cannot 
conscientiously assert that the result is agreeable to my ear. 

Yet I myself have variously employed melodic polytonal 
superpositions. But, in these, the several melodies acknowledged 
the leadership of one among them, as in the following excerpts: 


a (from the“Pagine di guerra”1915) 
whole-tone scale 
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Still, nothing should be rejected a 'priori. And it may easily 
come to pass that this same Milhaud — still so young — will 
find some day soon (for in him there is no lack of talent) an 
expressive formula that will conquer even my skepticism. He has 
my fraternal good wishes. 

* M: 

Mi 

Before taking up atonality we would call attention for a 
moment to two interesting historical facts. 

One of these is the whole-tone scale, the bugbear of harmony- 
teachers twelve or fifteen years ago. This scale was adopted for 
the first time by Liszt in the Sursum Corda to be found in Book III 
of his Annies de Pelerinage. Another experiment is known (of 
nearly the same epoch, I believe) in Dargomij sky’s Stone Guest. 
But it was Debussy who has made the most of the new scale. His 
marvellous sensibility taught him its use to serve his ends. And, 
in so doing, he exhausted its — sooth to say — very limited possibil- 
ities. So that those who, coming after him, continue in an ob- 
stinate abuse of “esafonism,” will lose their time in the writing of 
futile music. The whole-tone scale was thought by many (some 
years since) to be the key to modern music. And how often have 
I felt obliged to warn our Italian youth against the perils of this 
poverty-stricken system, which limits to six the tones of the scale, 
and the chords to one only! 

The second historical fact (which is deserving of far more 
extended treatment, and which I must content myself to-day with 
barely mentioning) is the influence of the piano-keyboard on the 
evolution of harmony. Let us hope that a thorough-going treatise 
may speedily appear to illuminate this neglected field of research. 
— Here I can only call attention to the quantity of combinations 
suggested by the natural polytonality resulting from the mingling 
of white keys (major scale) and black keys (Chinese scale). 

Below, for example, is a genial “find” which would hardly 
have occurred to its author had the keys been otherwise arranged. 


(from Petrouchka. I. Stravinsky) 
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Atonality represents, in contrast to poly tonality, the second, 
and indubitably the most venturesome, of post-Debussyan 
problems. 

This is a favorable opportunity once more to pay homage to 
the prophetic genius of Liszt, who wrote, as early as 1847, this 
surprising atonal fragment: 


(from the “Faust Symphonie”) 



Whereas polytonality originated in what we may term an 
intensification of diatonicism, 1 and implies in its very being an 
absolute faith in the seven-tone scale and the common chord, 
atonality is rooted in the chromatic scale and, consequently, is the 
negation of the consonant triad. 

For these reasons, atonality evades all analysis based on the 
ancient diatonic methods: 



An analogy is frequently found between polytonal and atonal 
chords. But these two species of music conserve fundamental 
characteristics which cannot be confounded. He who ignores 
them, may confound them — as one unfamiliar with the languages 
might confound Chinese and Japanese. But this mistake is im- 
possible for an expert in modern problems. In fact, in atonal 
music one not seldom meets with chords belonging to traditional 
harmony. But their neighborly relations to the other chords 
deprive the student of any inclination to reattribute to them the 
properties which they enjoyed or the obligations to which they 
were subjected in the diatonic system. 

*1 again insist on the close analogy existing between polytonality (simultaneity 
interpenetrated by diatonicism) and cubism (simultaneity interpenetrated by masses, 
volumes). 
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It is not easy to determine which natural chord assumes the 
function of fundamental in atonality and thus serves as a pendant 
to the function of the common chord in diatonicism. But it might 
not be impossible — at least provisionally — to recognize the en- 
semble of the twelve chromatic tones — perhaps as arranged 
according to an harmonic order sui generis such as I attempted as 
early as 1913 in my Notte di Maggio: 



— as the natural harmony of the atonal system, and then to con- 
sider any chord of from three to twelve tones as a fragment or a 
permutation of the basic chord. 

As a matter of fact, atonality appears to be the creation of a 
single artist, Arnold Schonberg, rather than of a group. He was 
the first to cut definitively all ties with the idea of tonality. 
And since that day, already far behind us (the three Klavierstiicke 
Op. 11, in which the great “transition” was accomplished, date at 
least twelve years back, and possibly longer), this man has not 
wearied in pursuing the same path, and, heroically contending 
against the incomprehension of his contemporaries and even actual 
destitution, has constructed a musical edifice that represents 
to-day one of the grandest creative efforts in musical history. 
Works like Pierrot lunaire or the five Orchesterstiicke may, as the 
case may be, arouse enthusiasm or irritation; but they are cre- 
ations which, unquestionably, cannot be dismissed as more or less 
happy experiments with a novel system of tone-technics, but 
rather demand recognition as marvellous expressions of modern 
sensibility, whose musical speech, in its wondrous perfection, may 
be compared only with that of a Bach, a Mozart, or a Chopin. 

* * 

* 

Someone once likened the abolition of tonality to the sup- 
pression of private property by the bolsheviki. But this witty 
paradox does not hold good, for possession in private undoubtedly 
goes back to the family of Adam, whereas our tonal sense is a 
growth of only a few centuries. 
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All the same, I frankly admit — while admiring Schonberg’s 
greatness and fully appreciating the vast scope of his conquest — 
my continuing belief in the possibilities of newer musical utter- 
ances which will make greater account of traditional usage. I con- 
fess that this total repudiation — however genial in form — of a 
past age to which we owe so much, disquiets me in a measure. 
And I think it probable that Schonberg will remain for future times 
a magnificent, isolated star, and that his imitators will, in their 
turn, share the fate of Debussy’s, Wagner’s, or Rossini’s. 

Furthermore, I fail to perceive how “Schonbergism” can ever 
be adapted to the Italian temperament. 

* * 

* 

To sum up : We have, in the above, recognized the perfect 
legitimacy of the two grand evolutionary phenomena at present 
controlling our art. We have established their deep-seated and 
essential divergence — a divergence, however, which does not at 
all exclude a frequent cooperation between the two systems for 
the creation of new forms of expression. And we hope — despite 
the necessary brevity of this essay — that we have sufficiently 
demonstrated the baselessness of the accusation so often brought 
against both tendencies, of arbitrariness and willful systematiza- 
tion. Neither poly tonality nor atonality is an arbitrary system; 
the one is a sonorous enhancement resultant from diatonic his- 
tory; while the other is, perchance, the dawn of a new music — at 
all events the conception of a mind of exceptional potency. 

The future will sooner or later pronounce its verdict, and will 
be in a commanding position to divide the few actual genuine 
creators (for whom these recent technical resources were nothing 
more than simple, indispensable agencies for the attainment of new 
forms of Beauty) from the innumerable false revolutionaries, the 
clumsy and disingenuous adopters of the selfsame resources, but 
merely for the sake of an immediate and ephemeral celebrity. 


( Translated by Theodore Baker,) 



THE VANITY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

(A MUSICAL EXAMINATION, A. D. 15,000) 


By CECIL FORSYTH 

Q. How old is music? 

A. Nobody knows. 

Q. Is it as old as man? 

A. Yes, probably. 

Q. Do we know anything of its beginnings as an art? 

A. Yes. Musical archaeology teaches us a great deal 
about it. 

Q. Do we know the precise date when musical art began? 

A . Yes. 

Q. What was it? 

A. The period between King Alfred and Queen Victoria. 

Q. How long ago is that? 

A. About 15,000 years. 

Q. How long did this period last? 

A. It is uncertain. Some historians say that King Alfred 
was Queen Victoria’s grandfather; others consider 
her to have been his (mythical) ancestress. 

Q. Was musical art developed during this period? 

A. Scarcely at all; but its foundations were laid. 

Q. Do you know the names of its founders? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. Tell me them! 

A. S. Cecilia and Palestrina. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. They were two sisters who are supposed to have been 
born and to have died on the same day as each other. 
Q. Where were they born? 

A. In Europe. 

Q. When? 

A . Some time before 2000 A. D. 

Q. And what do we owe to them? 

A. The celebrated melody known to antiquity as “The 
Lost Chord.” 

Q. Does this melody still exist? 

A. No, it is lost. 
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Q. Could we play this melody now, with our present instru- 
ments? 

A. Yes, we could. But it would be disagreeable to do so. 

Q. Do we know anything more about Palestrina? 

A. Yes. She is said to have married a nobleman and to 
have had a daughter who also composed a melody. 

Q. What was this daughter’s name? 

A. Opera. 

Q. Was that her full name? 

A. No. It was “L. van B. Opera.” 

Q. How do we know that? 

A. A piece of paper of the Charlemagne-Napoleon period 
has been found containing those words. 

Q. What was the name of the melody that L. van B. Opera 
composed? 

A . “In the gloaming.” 

Q. Is that lost, too? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The three founders of our modern music, then, were all 
women? 

A. They were. 

Q. Can you tell me the names of any other great woman- 
composers of antiquity? 

A. Certainly. Cimarosa and Sousa. 

Q. Good! But were there no men among the early Chris- 
tian musicians? 

A. Yes; Bach, whose full name was Offenbach; and Schu- 
bert, sometimes called Schumann. 

Q. Did they also write melodies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What else did they write? 

A. Little theatrical pieces called oratorios, and musical 
comedies. 

Q. In what part of the world were these oratorios written? 

A. In Europe. 

Q. And where did the musical comedies come from? 

A. Palestine. 

Q. How do we know that? 

A. We deduce it from our present-day experience. 

Q. Do we know the name of any Asiatic composer of 
antiquity? 

A. Yes, Bantock the Arabian. 

Q. On what grounds is he considered to be an Arab? 
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A. He is mentioned in one ancient writing under the name 
of “El Gar.” 

Q. Does anyone know what “El Gar” means? 

A. Nobody does. 

Q. Can you tell me when Wagner was born? 

A. Yes, after the time of Christ. 

Q. Whose pupil was he? 

A. Hucbald’s. 

Q. How is that known? 

A. It is not definitely known — only surmised. 

Q. What did he write? 

A. A History of Jewish Influence on Art. 

Q. Was he, then, a Jew? 

A. It is supposed so. The work itself is lost. 

Q. Did he write music also? 

A. No. He is generally understood to have been a tuba- 
player in Dufay’s restaurant-band. 

Q. What, then, is understood by the expression “Wagner’s 
Ring”? 

A. It is supposed to be a survival of the old legend about 
the king who threw his ring into the lake, and found 
it the next day inside a fish that was served at his 
table. 

Q. The story, then, has no connection with musical history? 

A. None. It is merely a confused variant of a still older 
fable, with a Bavarian king’s name substituted for the 
original. 

Q. But we have a distinct reference in ancient literature to 
the “Music of the Ring.” 

A. The words are a copyist’s mistake. The correct reading 
is “Musical Offering.” 

Q. That is to say? 

A. The name of a lost composition attributed to Offen- 
bach. 

Q. Who wrote the St. Matthew Passion ? 

A. Spitta. 

Q. And the Messiah ? 

A . Chrysander. 

Q. Who orchestrated them? 

A. Helmholtz. 

Q. Good. These are the intimacies of archaeology. But tell 
me! Had the ancients harmony, counterpoint and 
instrumentation ? 
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A. Yes, of a rudimentary sort; hardly recognizable as such 
at the present day. 

Q. What was the great turning-point in their history? 

A. The invention of the phonograph. 

Q. When did the first composers in our modern sense of the 
word begin to appear? 

A. About 3000 A. D. 

Q. Has any of the ancient music survived to our day? 

A. Yes. Two titles; to one of which a fragment of music 
' is attached. 

Q. Why have we so little? 

A. Bad paper. 

Q. Tell me exactly the name of the first title. 

A . “Get off my corns rag or one-step for banjo.” 

Q. Do you know the meaning of that? 

A. No. The meaning of the separate words has been ascer- 
tained roughly; but the sense of the whole is still 
matter of discussion. 

Q. What is the best expert opinion as to its meaning? 

A. That it is an ancient religious song which the priests and 
villagers chanted in procession at the vernal equinox. 

Q. And their object in doing so was . . . ? 

A. To avert blight from their ploughed-fields and pestilence 
from their cottages. 

Q. Very good! Now tell me the precise title of the fragment 
of music. 

A. “Home sweet home for Concertina and Piano H. R. 
Bishop.” 

Q. Explain that! 

A. It is agreed that it is an ancient nuptial-song. 

Q. And who were Concertina and Piano? 

A. The bride and bridegroom, obviously. They were prob- 
ably well-known to antiquity; and their names may 
represent an alternative and transposed form of Paolo 
and Francesca. 

Q. Is nothing more known of this couple? 

A. Yes. We have the rest of the inscription to guide us. 
The suffixes “H.R.” and “Bishop” are clearly indica- 
tions of title, like the letters “Esq.” They refer re- 
spectively to Concertina and to Piano. But they are 
placed together, according to custom, at the end of the 
line. 

Q. Their force, then, is ... ? 
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A. That Concertina, the bride, was a member of a Royal 
House; while Piano, the bridegroom, was a high official 
of the church. 

Q. You have said nothing so far as to the first three words 
of the title. 

A. No. Their meaning is clear. “Home sweet” may be 
translated “a pleasant or agreeable house (looked at 
from the interior point of view).” The third word is 
merely a mistaken repetition of the first — what was 
called a “printer’s error.” 

Q. So that the correct logical reading of the whole title 
should be ... ? 

A. “A sweet house for H(er) R(oyal Highness) Concertina 
and Bishop Piano.” 

Q. Capital! Is anything further known as to this union? 

A. Nothing; except that, if the attempted reproductions of 
the musical text have any value, the wedding lacked 
gaiety. 

Q. Possibly so! But now please go over to that music- 
typewriter and harmonize the first phrase strictly in 
the early Victorian manner. Use three staves. And 
remember that we, at this university, regard ourselves 
as the custodians of harmonic purity. 

( The typewriter clicks. One minute elapses .) 

A. Here it is, Sir! 



Q. Capital! I congratulate you. Your harmonization is 
one hundred per cent, historically correct and has just 
the right touch of freshness and naivete for its old- 
world theme. It might almost have been signed by 
Barnby or his master, Hue the Bald. (He presses a 
butto7i.) And now, if you will step into the university 
Radio Chamber on your way out, the President of the 
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United States of the World will confer on you the 
Doctorate in Musical Archaeology. When that is 
done, let me beg you to avoid the vulgarity of using 
the initials “D. A. M.” after your name. Write them 
in their correct Latin order, “M. A. D.” — and so keep 
your mind always in touch with the ancient spirit of 
Musdocery, whose glories you have doubtless read of 
in the Historia temporum Humbugiensium. 



MONTEVERDI’S VENETIAN OPERAS 

(II Ritorno d’Ulisse , L’Incoronazione di Popped) 

By HENRY PRUNlERES 

I TALIAN opera made its debut at Venice in 1637. Evidently, 
dramatic works had already been sung before audiences for a 
considerable time previous to that year; but these, as in Flor- 
ence, Mantua or Rome, were private performances before invited 
guests. The San Cassiano theatre, which opened its doors at the 
Carnival of 1637, was the first public opera theatre. It belonged 
to the Tron family, who entrusted its management to two Roman 
artists, Benedetto Ferrari and Francesco Manelli. Ferrari was a 
composer of repute, and at the same time a clever poet. The first 
works presented by his company at Venice, Andromeda and La 
Maga Fulminata , have disappeared, but it is certain that they were 
cast in the mould of Roman esthetics. While at Florence and 
Mantua the tradition of recitative had hitherto maintained itself, 
the Roman opera had been influenced almost from its inception by 
the cantata style. There is nothing more interesting than to com- 
pare a Florentine opera like Vittori’s Galatea (1639) with such 
radically Roman operas as those of Domenico Mazzocchi or Stefano 
Landi. With Vittori — and for that matter with Monteverdi, in 
Orfeo or Arianna — the recitative is the very foundation of the 
drama. It is the vehicle for expressing emotion and passion; 
whereas the songs, choruses and ballets merely aim at relaxing the 
strain on the auditor’s attention. They are accessory divertisse- 
ments. Per contra, in La Catena d’Adone , Mazzocchi visibly 
found the writing of the recitatives tiresome. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of interpolating airs of fixed form, songs, and in his eyes 
these were the numbers that presented the chief interest. A 
deluge of little notes inundates his scores, and the recitative speed- 
ily occupies less room than the canzonetta. These lively, stirring, 
occasionally touching songs reveal for the most part a delightful 
melodic grace and freshness, but they all seem like copies of one 
another. In them all we find the same stereotype formulas of pas- 
sages, sequences, cadences. They invade the opera after the 
cantata. Secular and sacred subjects alike give rise to exquisite 
songs. One might say that at Rome the dramatic sense rapidly 
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vanished, and that pure music triumphed. It was a victory of 
formal beauty over deep feeling and thought. 

The magnificent scenic effects created by the Barberinis had 
the effect of hastening the ruin of the Florentine lyric drama. 
About the year 1635 an opera at Rome was built upon a libretto 
which was generally extravagant and whose plot it was almost 
impossible to follow. The fantastic subject was the pretext for 
incessant changes of scene and for varied divertissements (inter- 
ludes, in the form of ballets or vocal numbers). It was a magnifi- 
cent revel of the senses, wherein mind and heart found scanty fare. 
In contemporary reports one may read how the spectators cared 
only to applaud extraordinary feats of mechanism and the marvel- 
lous voices of great singers. 

Such was the conception of opera which Ferrari and Manelli 
imported into Venice. They presently found a competitor in the 
person of Francesco Sacrati of Parma. Venetian audiences were 
essentially popular. Outside of the boxes rented by the year, the 
price of all seats was the same — five Venetian lire. It was even 
customary to allow gondoliers gratuitous admission to any unoc- 
cupied boxes. These grand spectacular operas, these melodious 
songs, duos or trios, were calculated to please these audiences (at 
least, so it would seem) far better than the lyric tragedies of the 
Florentines. 

The intervention of Monteverdi resulted in changing all this 
for a long time. Monteverdi adjusted himself to a certain extent 
to these librettos, whose variety allured him. Like others, he took 
a genuine delight, as a musician pure and simple, in writing airs 
and ensemble pieces in regular form under the influence of the can- 
tata style; but he always maintained the rights of the recitative. 
Under his hands it never degenerated into that meagre and lan- 
guishing declamation which rendered the Florentine operas insup- 
portable. His recitative is expressive, powerful, marrowy music. 
It is a well-organized body with beginning, middle, and end. He 
knows how to make the melody stand out from among the encom- 
passing words. His last operas present a sort of fusion of the style 
of his earlier operas and Roman estheticism as displayed in the 
opera-cantata. 

To obtain a true understanding of Monteverdi’s latest works 
one should not (as usually happens) compare them with his first 
operas ( Orfeo and Arianna , 1607), from which they are separated 
by thirty years, but with the operas then in vogue in Italy. From 
this point of view there is nothing more typical than II Palagio 
d’Atlante by Luigi Rossi, as mounted con amove by Cardinal 
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Antonio Barberini on the stage of Quattro Fontane for the Carnival 
of 1642. This is the triumph of the cantata style applied to the 
theatre. There are airs in admirable melodic form, very melo- 
dious recitatives, ariosi , and an infinite number of canzonette of 
varied cast, sentimental or vivacious. The orchestra accompanies 
the airs; it depicts the dashing of the waves evoked by the air of the 
prologue, and executes the charming ballets to which the enchant- 
ress’s captives dance. The poem, from the fluent pen of a future 
Pope, Giulio Rospigliosi, does not exhibit the incoherences of the 
every-day librettos of the Roman school, but is weak dramatically. 
The action drowzes, and plainly can interest no one. One listens 
to the airs and canzoni without at all caring how they are placed in 
the piece. Here we already find the esthetic principles ( !) of those 
operas ridiculed by Benedetto Marcello, in which there could be 
substituted, for the composer’s own airs, hits from the repertory 
of the several singers who took part in the play. Opera thus tends 
to become a species of concert with a background of magnificent 
decorations, in the course of which the airs and duets and terzets 
are applauded quite without reference to their relation to the 
action. 

In justice to Luigi Rossi and his emulators it should be said, 
that they possessed the faculty for creating melodies ideally beauti- 
ful and expressive. With respect to variety and perfection of form 
we can affirm that he shows himself superior even to Monteverdi. 
Wherein he falls short, is the dramatic temperament. A century 
later an analogous comparison might be drawn between Hasse, 
whose harmoniously rounded melodies are among the loveliest 
that musical genius has devised, and Gluck, a less refined com- 
poser, one might say uncouth in certain aspects, yet possessing in 
the highest degree that in which Hasse is totally lacking — a strong 
character. However, this parallel is not to be construed too 
precisely, for Monteverdi is a very different musician from Gluck. 

With this Palagio d’ Atlante, voluptuous, elegiac, of refined 
melodic beauty, but devoid of emphasis and life, it is proper to 
contrast the operas of one of Monteverdi’s disciples, Francesco 
Cavalli, which preceded those of his master on the Venetian stage. 
Pier Francesco Caletti, called Francesco Cavalli after the name of 
his protector, was born at Crema in 1602. On January the 18th, 
1617, he joined the choir of San Marco, was appointed second 
organist in 1640, and in 1668 became director of the cappella. His 
works are strictly patterned on those of Monteverdi. This artist, 
puissant, fertile, unequal, offers the most complete contrast to 
Luigi Rossi. After the decease of Monteverdi and Mazzocchi, 
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they (Rossi and Cavalli) were considered by all Italy to be the 
greatest musicians of their generation. The temperament of the 
former was wholly aristocratic; his elegant music was written for a 
select few. The latter was a genuine popular genius, whose broad 
vision gave less heed to details; in his music there resides a dra- 
matic force which at this late day has lost none of its effect on its 
auditors. His melodies are sweepingly designed; his harmonies, 
of an intentional simplicity, contrast with Luigi Rossi’s studious 
quest after novel effects, after full-flavored dissonances and 
thrilling frications . 1 

In his earlier operas, above all, Cavalli reveals himself as 
Monteverdi’s disciple. In his writing we meet with the same 
effects of rhythm, the same impressive pauses, that lend such an 
individual character to his master’s music; but his own style is 
bolder. With an effortless brush he paints vast instrumental 
frescoes, and he has no equal for writing in an easy, flowing and 
always expressive language a recitative whose ample periods 
display a natural development. No other musician of the time 
possessed, to a like degree, a sense for the “decorative” aspect of 
music. If you compare Monteverdi to Titian, you may recognize 
in his pupil a sort of Paolo Veronese. 

Monteverdi certainly followed with curiosity what the artists 
of the younger generation were writing. Cavalli had to show him 
his score of the Nozze di Teti e Peleo in 1629, and his admirable 
Didone in 1641. The master possessed in a superlative degree 
something that neither Rossi nor Cavalli could boast of — a supe- 
rior intelligence, a truly genial faculty for conceiving his personages 
as living men and women with all their individual traits, their 
absurdities, their passions. A far more powerful dramaturge 
than Luigi Rossi, and a more refined musician than Cavalli, 
Monteverdi will be seen, in his last operas, to employ with equal 
dexterity the dramatic style and the cantata style, pressing into 
the service of his genius all resources of the art of his period. 

Monteverdi’s first operas for Venetian theatres 2 are lost. 
Of Adone we have only the libretto by Paolo Vendramin, printed 
in 1639 and dedicated to the founder of the theatre SS. Giovanni 

l Cf. more especially the curious Passecaille for harpsichord that we have published 
(“Six Airs et une Passecaille,” by Luigi Rossi; S6nart Edit.)* 

2 Opera in Venice was not for long remitted to stranger hands. Benedetto Ferrari, 
after opening the San Cassiano in 1637 with his Andromeda (set to music by Francesco 
Manelli), and producing in the following year his Mag a Fulminata , was obliged from 
1639 to make room for Francesco Cavalli, who, from 1639 to 1645, composed all the 
operas represented on that stage with the single exception of Monteverdi’s Ritorno 
d’Ulisse in P atria. The sumptuous theatre of SS. Giovanni e Paolo having thrown open 
its doors in 1639, Ferrari and Manelli found refuge there, and brought out Delia (poem 
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e Paolo, the patrician Antonio Grimani, whose sons were to be- 
come even more famous for their crimes than for their passion 
for operas. 1 All that we possess with regard to Le Nozze d’Enea 
con Lavinia is a detailed scenario. The poem was from the pen 
of a Venetian nobleman, Giacomo Badoaro, who in that same year 
furnished Monteverdi with the book for his Ritorno d’Ulisse in 
P atria. 

The score of this last-named opera has been preserved. 
Noted by Ambros and Kies e wetter as present in the Vienna 
Library, it was carefully studied in 1904 by Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 
Beyond all doubt, it was written by Monteverdi. 2 At this same 
Carnival of 1641 the master brought out simultaneously two new 
operas, II Ritorno d’Ulisse 3 at the San Cassiano, and Le Nozze 
d’Enea at the SS. Giacomo e Paolo. Under these conditions it is 
small matter for surprise that the writing shows traces of haste. 
Monteverdi seems to have penned the latter work while under the 
influence of Cavalli’s first operas, and to have sought to emulate 
his disciple in his prodigious melodic invention, his broad and 
powerful style, his sparkling flow of music, such as characterize 
both Le Nozze di Teti and Didone. At the same time he was 
under the spell of the canzonetta style, and as he grew older dis- 
played an increasingly pronounced leaning toward the folk-song, 
from which he drew inspiration for composition. II Ritorno 
d’Ulisse ought not to be criticized as if it were a work written at 
leisure, but as a sort of genial improvisation, a vast sketch of 
which some portions are elaborated and others intentionally 
scarce indicated. 

Monteverdi appears to have been on a friendly footing with 
Badoaro, and to have collaborated on the libretto. Badoaro was 
a rather mediocre poet, but his notions about dramatic art were not 
uninteresting. His librettos, with those of Busenello, were the 


by Strozzi, music by Manelli) and Armida (book and music by Ferrari); but, beginning 
with the autumn season, they were dislodged by Monteverdi, who produced his Adone 
with such success that it ran throughout the entire season, being succeeded by his Nozze 
d’Enea con Lavinia (1641). Meantime, Adrianna served to open the theatre of San 
Mos& in 1639. Thus Monteverdi’s operas were simultaneously applauded on all the 
Venetian stages. 

^ee “Les veridiques A ventures de Ch. Dassoncy,” Revue de Paris , October, 1922. 

HI Ritorno d’Ulisse has recently been published in the collection Denkmdler der 
Tonkunst in Oesterreich (Universal Edition, Vienna). Compare the interesting essay by 
Dr. Haas concerning the new edition of 11 Ritorno d’Ulisse (“Studien zur Musikwissen- 
schaft,” IX, Vienna, 1922). 

3 It is not impossible, however, that this opera was written with a view to its pro- 
duction in Vienna. Monteverdi was on excellent terms with the Austrian sovereigns. 
La Selva Morale is dedicated to Empress Eleonora di Gonzaga (1641), and the 1638 collec- 
tion of Madrigals to the Emperor. 
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first to present historical tableaux full of animation, to mingle 
tragedy with comedy, and laughter with tears. Subsequently, 
Aureli and Minato do little more than revive and develop this con- 
ception of the musical drama. And after all, it is a question 
whether this idea was Badoaro’s own, or was suggested to him by 
Monteverdi. 1 

The characters are drawn with the bold strokes peculiar to the 
art of Monteverdi. Alongside of Ulysses and Penelope, whose 
personalities are depicted in the most lifelike manner by the musi- 
cian, who drew his inspiration less from Badoaro’s poem than from 
the Odyssey, we find certain highly important, though frequently 
tiresome, rbles of divinities. They express themselves impressively 
in a pompous and inflated style. Some episodic r6les are nervously 
sketched — Melanto, the beautiful attendant on Penelope, in love 
with the servant Eurimaco; the swineherd Eumseus, all of whose 
songs have a popular cast; and in particular the mendicant Iro, 
court jester, gluttonous and cynical. Imitating what had already 
been in vogue for several years at Rome, Badoaro in fact intro- 
duced some comic scenes. It must be admitted that Monteverdi 
treated them with a certain ponderousness, without the dash of 
Cavalli or the spirit of Marazzoli and Jacopo Melani. In La In- 
coronazione di Pojpjpea, on the contrary, he succeeded in evolving 
truly Shakespearian effects from the mingling of tragedy and broad 
comedy. 

The opera begins with a Prologue of extreme beauty. “Hu- 
man Frailty” laments its weakness. “Time” vaunts his terrible 
power; he gnaws everything, nothing escapes him; he halts, but he 
has wings. Mark the curious descriptive effect on the words 
zo'p'po (halt, lame) and ali (wings) : 



se ben zop po ho l’a - - - * li 


“Human Frailty” continues its plaint — it is the sport of “For- 
tune,” who now instantly intervenes, singing a most singular air 
constructed of a single phrase repeated on various tones, [the 


1 In his preface he does not minimize the part taken by the latter in the elaboration 
of the poem: “I set aside ideas and maxims having no bearing on the plot, and applied 
myself more particularly to the portrayal of emotion, as desired by Signor Monteverdi, 
in conformity with whose wishes I altered and cut down a great many matters which I 
had previously adopted.” And for all that, Monteverdi still did much as he pleased 
with this book written according to his directions. Whole scenes were cut, lengthy 
passages stricken out, words changed. The libretto had been planned in five acts; he 
reduced it to three. He finishes abruptly with the love-duet between Ulysses and 
Penelope, suppressing all the useless verbiage that follows. 
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development of which gives the impression of a wheel turning 
inexorably : 



Mia vi-ta son vogliele gio-je le doglie le gio-je le doglie le do - glie 


“Human Frailty” sings a third strophe, still over the self- 
same bass. The recitative, whose dolorous accents and grave 
strains remind one of Orfeo’s songs, tells the weakness of man 
when a victim of love. Cupid now intones a triumphal hymn 
to his own glory; and (after a final strophe by “Nature”), Cupid, 
Fortune and Time menace Ulysses, in a superb trio, with the ills 
wherewith they molest mankind. 

This whole Prologue is of Monteverdi’s best; its construction 
is a marvel of solidity. The three airs of Time, Fortune and Cupid, 
composed respectively in C, G major, and A minor, are united by 
the reprise of the lament of “Human Frailty,” and the trio in D 
minor forms a wonderful close to this tableau. Such art in the 
choice of tonalities and their concatenation, this cleverness in the 
musical building-up of a scene, was learned by musicians through 
their practice in the cantata style; but Monteverdi, as in other 
cases, leads the vanguard. 

The action commences with a monologue by Penelope, with 
sympathetic interruptions by the Nurse. It is a superb dramatic 
recital, broadly developed in three sections; it recalls the songs of 
Orfeo and Arianna. Monteverdi piles up expressive dissonances 
and abrupt modulations to interpret the emotions that overwhelm 
the unhappy Queen. 

For the sake of variety, and following the principle of the 
alternation of sad and merry scenes which later became the rule in 
Venetian opera, Melanto and Eurimaco enter to celebrate their 
love in song. 

The scene changes; we see the Phseacians’ vessel, bearing 
Ulysses toward Ithaca to the tones of a symphonic evocation. 
Jupiter persuades the wrathful Neptune to forgo his vengeance. 
The Phseacians take the sleeping Ulysses ashore. 

From this point onward the music retains a pastoral character 
to the end of the act. Ulysses awakes; he narrates bis supposed 
shipwreck to Minerva, who has assumed the guise of a youthful 
shepherd, and who guides him to the swineherd Eumseus. Vocal 
numbers of folk-songlike type, and graceful canzonette adroitly 
interpolated in the action, contribute to the creation of a pastoral 
atmosphere and contrast with the dramatic recitatives of Ulysses, 
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descriptive of the tempest that wrecked his ship. Here the dra- 
matic air makes its appearance, a resultant of the stile rappre- 
sentativo inaugurated by Monteverdi with the songs of Orfeo, and 
the forms of which the discipline of the cantata gradually rendered 
more and more flexible. Employing the sequence as a medium 
for pathetic development, Ulysses describes the violence of the 
irresistible waves that drove his vessel upon the coast. 
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In the second act Minerva brings Telemachus to Ithaca on a 
cloud, and leads him to Eumseus. The effect of the latter’s aston- 
ishment and delight on again beholding his master’s son is brought 
out in a striking manner. At first the swineherd gives vent only to 
a stifled ejaculation, then he repeats it a tone higher, then once 
more still a tone higher at the top of his voice: “Oh! oh! oh! oh 
great son of Ulysses!” during which the bass hammers out a de- 
scending figure with an imperious rhythm in triple time, and the 
orchestra falls in with solemn chords. Ulysses makes himself 
known to Eumseus, giving opportunity for a delicious duet over a 
basso ostinato. The scene of Ulysses’ meeting with Telemachus is 
moving. The father warmly embraces his son; their voices alter- 
nate and intertwine in impassioned effusions. In this virile duet 
we recognize the general arrangement of the admirable duetto 
between Nero and Poppea. Hereafter the action drags slightly. 
The suitors exhort Penelope to espouse one of their number, but 
she refuses with dignity. The suitors plot the death of Telemachus, 
but at sight of the eagle of Jove flying athwart the scene they are 
frightened. The sixteenth-notes of the stile concitato express their 
terror at the celestial threat . 1 

Eumaeus again meets Ulysses in the fields, and tells him of the 
terror of the suitors. Ulysses makes fun of them and, with a curi- 
ously realistic theatrical effect, bursts out laughing at the close 
of his air — Godo ancKio ne so perche rido. 

Finally, Monteverdi gives a masterly picture of the scene of the 
massacre. The suitors try to bend the bow. Ulysses, disguised 
as a beggar, fights with Iro to the music of a ritournelle which 
already foreshadows the Sinfonia di guerra entering with a crash 

1 This is not the only passage that reminds one of the Combattimento di Tancredi . 
Somewhat further on Ulysses describes in advance the fight he intends to undertake 
against the suitors; here the rapid passages in contrary motion and the melody derived 
from tones of the triad call to mind similar passages in the celebrated Madrigale guerriero . 
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a moment later when Ulysses, bending the bow, raises his warcry. 
The fright of the suitors is depicted most vividly. They shriek, 
and Monteverdi contents himself with indicating the pitch of their 
outcries, without specifying the duration of the tones. The voice 
of the hero, animating his comrades in the fray, soars above the 
bellicose strains of the orchestra. 

Act III is the least interesting of all. The lengthy argumen- 
tations of Eumseus, Telemachus and the Nurse, to convince 
Penelope that the victor is really Ulysses; the discourse of the gods 
— all this is tiresome enough. Contrariwise, when Penelope at 
last recognizes Ulysses and invokes all Nature to witness her happi- 
ness, Monteverdi’s genius has free course. A superb love-duet 
ends the score. 

In the score we find no precise information concerning the 
make-up of the orchestra at the San Cassiano theatre about 1640, 
but it is almost certain that Monteverdi had to make the best of the 
limited number of instruments which the necessities of commercial 
exploitation could afford. As to that, this simplification of the 
symphonic medium for reasons of economy coincided with the 
efforts of composers to create a centre of gravity in the orchestra. 
The cantata style, the taste for soli, quite naturally led musicians 
to a renunciation of mass-effects like those of the rich instrumental 
polyphony of the sixteenth century. The harpsichord, as the 
exponent of the continuo, became the centre of the orchestra. To- 
gether with one or two theorbos and bass-viols, it sufficed to accom- 
pany the airs and recitatives. At times the viols move in concert 
with the voices and attack brilliant passages with them. Five- 
part writing tends to disappear; overtures and interludes are set in 
four parts, or even in three. Sometimes — but only for the sake of 
certain picturesque effects — in warlike or infernal scenes, the 
brasses (trumpets, cornets and trombones) are brought in. This 
impoverishment of the orchestra was indispensable for realizing a 
new equilibrium of resonance. The harpsichord and the quartet 
of strings are now to become the pivot around which all revolves; 
in the course of the following centuries all the instruments brutally 
eliminated one after the other at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century will gradually regroup themselves in the orchestra around 
the quartet, and a new order will reign. 

Similarly, for economic reasons, the choruses were banished 
from Venetian opera. In 1641 they might still be found in Cavalli’s 
Didone and Monteverdi’s Ritorno d’Ulisse; in 1642, neither the 
Incoronazione nor the Egisto of Cavalli has them. For the choruses 
the composer was obliged to substitute ensemble numbers utilizing 
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the voices of the actors on the stage. For this sudden change in 
fashion the musicians had an admirable preparation in the cantata. 
With his accustomed facility, Monteverdi accommodated himself 
to these new conditions. “Symphonies and choruses being no 
longer wanted,” remarks M. Romain Rolland, 1 “he simply ceased 
writing them. He was, in fine, of that race of great Latin artists 
who are always ready to adapt their talent to practical conditions.” 

The Incoronazione di Popped, produced in the autumn of 1642 
on the stage of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, had for librettist a highly- 
esteemed dramatic poet, Francesco Busenello. The plot, which is 
treated somewhat after the fashion of the Spanish or English stage, 
comprises a great number of tableaux distributed over three acts. 

In Act I Otho, Poppea’s lover, returns from a journey and, in 
the night-time, seeks the home of his beloved, overjoyed at the idea 
of rejoining her. The music interprets every nuance in the text, 
and faithfully follows the verbal inflections. This is not the Floren- 
tine recitative, neither is it a melody of symmetrical periods; it is 
the elaborate and strongly marked arioso that one sees in cantatas 
of that period, but with a certain something in addition which is 
precisely the mark of genius. As Otho is about to cross the thresh- 
old, he stumbles on a sleeper in whom he recognizes one of Nero’s 
guards. He comprehends, and gives vent to his despair in furious 
lamentations. This clamor arouses the soldiers, at whose chal- 
lenge “Who is speaking? Who goes there?” Otho vanishes in the 
darkness, while the two sentinels, in an astoundingly realistic 
dialogue, assure each other that they were not asleep, and bemoan 
their sad case and that of Rome. Day is already dawning; Nero 
appears on the threshold accompanied by Poppea, who tenderly 
embraces and detains him. Even in the initial phrases the char- 
acters stand out in surprising relief, more especially that of Poppea, 
ambitious rather than passionate, above all coquettish and lascivi- 
ous. In her insinuating vocalises one senses her affectation and 
desire to please. Nero is as clay in her hands. In this scene it is 
not Busenello, but Monteverdi, who lends animation to the dia- 
logue, and interrupts the recitative of Nero with urgent interro- 
gations. The entire scene is treated in the cantata style. The 
alternating airs and songs are knit together by ariosi and recitatives 
with such art that the total impression does not resemble a well- 
cemented mosaic, but rather a block founded at a single casting. 
And it is the same from beginning to end of the score. 

The scene changes. Under the portico of a palace Octavia 
pours out her grief in a recitative replete with dignity and fire. 

l Encyclop6die Lavignac, Vol. II, p. 707. 
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She, the offended spouse, dreams of taking revenge on Poppea and 
Nero. Here the individuality of Octavia, the noble Roman dame, 
haughty, and torn by jealousy, is admirably presented. Seneca 
enters, prodigal of moral consolations. A singular figure, this! — 
sympathetic, assuredly; noble and virtuous; but continually dis- 
covering the rhetor, self-intoxicated with words, and who has 
assumed a pose of stoic virtue to which he will remain faithful until 
death. All this we find expressed in Monteverdi’s music better 
than in Busenello’s verses. Seneca speaks grandiloquently; the 
emphatic style in which he preaches resignation to the unfortunate 
Octavia is a trifle ridiculous. Her young page — who is naive, 
artful and fiery, all in one — does not appreciate all these fine words. 
He is angered, and answers the philosopher saucily; he makes fun 
of his sermonizing, and threatens to tweak his nose. The fury of 
the irreverent page is interpreted with bewildering dash. 

Exit Octavia; Seneca meditates on the destiny of the great; the 
goddess Pallas now appears to him and announces his impending 
death. Hereupon Nero enters, and an emotional dialogue ensues. 
Nero tells his old tutor of his intention to discard Octavia and wed 
Poppea. Seneca seeks to dissuade him, but Nero, whose nervous- 
ness betrays itself from the opening of the scene by his hesitant man- 
ner of expressing himself, repeats the words several times and falls 
into a passion, giving Monteverdi an opportunity to write a page 
in the stile concitato whose inventor he was. Nero, exasperated 
by Seneca’s dignified responses and wise counsels, dismisses him. 

Instantly Poppea comes in, as though she had awaited the 
philosopher’s departure. Adulatory, prurient, persuasive, she 
draws near to Nero, still pale in wrath, and tenderly evokes fond 
memories of the past night of love. Nero is moved; profiting by 
her lover’s emotion, she induces him by adroit manoeuvres to pro- 
nounce Seneca’s death-sentence. The genius of Shakespeare 
would have no more effectively depicted the characters of these 
two, than did Monteverdi, seconded by Busenello; — Nero, impet- 
uous, brutal, sacrificing all to the gratification of his senses; Poppea, 
the incarnation of feminine coquetry, cunning and ambitious. 

Otho has approached towards the end of the conversation, 
and, unseen, loses no word of it. He launches out into bitter 
reproaches, which Poppea receives coldly. She goes out; Otho is 
in despair. Enter Drusilla (maid of honor to Octavia), who has 
long loved him in secret. Otho, in his craving to forget Poppea, 
overwhelms Drusilla with love-promises. When alone again, 
Otho sadly exclaims: “I speak only of Drusilla, and think only of 
Poppea!” 
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The second act begins rather dispassionately with the appear- 
ance of Mercury to Seneca, to whom the god announces his 
imminent demise and immortal fame. Then and there the captain 
of the Pretorian Guard presents himself, and circumspectly in- 
forms the philosopher of Nero’s will. Here supervenes the cele- 
brated scene wherein Socrates cheerily imparts to his friends the 
news of hie impending departure for Olympus. The serving-folk 
lament in a chromatic chorus of imposing effect, but Seneca bids 
them to be silent and to prepare the bath in which he is to open 
his veins. 

In order to give the spectators a breathing-space, we are now 
transported to some gallery in Nero’s palace, where Octavia’s 
page is teasing a pretty soubrette and asking her, with assumed 
naivete, to explain the cause of the unrest he feels in her society: 
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The damigella promises to cure his woes. This duet is unquestion- 
ably the chef d’ceuvre of the canzonetta style as employed on the 
stage. At a somewhat later date we shall find dialogues written in 
this light, witty fashion, so graceful and merry, from the pens of 
Marco Marazzoli and Jacopo Melani; but never do they attain to 
so high a degree of perfection. Apropos of the Page in the Incoro- 
nazione, we often find mention of Cherubin; this argues a total mis- 
understanding of the character. His heart beats, no doubt, like 
that of Cherubin, but there is no trace of sentimentality in his 
emotion, his senses alone are moved, and one must not be duped by 
his protestations of ignorance. 

The next tableau shows Nero among his intimates, Lucanus, 
Petronius, Tigellinus. They are doubtless reclining on couches 
round about the festive board. “Now that Seneca is dead, let us 
sing of love,” begins Nero, and his voice soars away in giddy 
vocalises that are speedily reinforced by the voice of Lucanus, 
which soon predominates. In flowery style the poet celebrates the 
graces of Poppea, while the enravished Nero, with streaming eyes, 
intersperses his favorite’s song with delirious shouts. Then he 
intones, in his turn, a canzone to the glory of his mistress. 

The following scene is laid in Octavia’s apartments. Otho, 
his heart torn by jealousy, has a mind to kill Poppea. Whereupon 
Octavia aptly enters to demand that he rid her of her rival. This 
disturbs Otho at first, and he shrinks, but finally promises to 
obey. 
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Poppea, in the garden of her villa, falls asleep in visions of a 
throne. The nurse Arnolta lulls her with an exquisite song. 1 
Otho, clad in Drusilla’s habiliments, softly nears Poppea and 
stands before her in fearful hesitation. However, he is making up 
his mind to strike, when Cupid awakens Poppea, who cries out. 
The Nurse rushes in and urges the slaves to pursue the criminal. 

Act III is shorter than those preceding. Drusilla is arrested 
on the accusation of attempted murder, and is examined by Nero, 
who threatens her with direful tortures. To save her lover she 
confesses herself guilty; but Otho throws himself at the emperor’s 
feet and reveals the truth. Busenello left Drusilla mute during 
this scene, but Monteverdi, to heighten the dramatic interest, 
makes her interrupt her lover’s recital with contradictions. Otho, 
in cowardly extenuation of his guilt, discloses the fact that he was 
merely carrying out the empress’s orders. Nero, overjoyed at 
finally discovering a reason for discarding Octavia, contents him- 
self with sending Otho into exile. Drusilla is to follow him, and 
this punishment will result in their happiness. A voluptuous love- 
duet between Nero and Poppea terminates this section. In 
Scene 6 Octavia sings her farewell to Rome. This is one of the 
most famous passages in the score, and the one most frequently 
heard in concerts. Her lament has affinity with the Lamento of 
Arianna, but its style no longer exhibits that archaic rigidity which, 
for us, is not one of its least attractions; it has gained in flexibility. 
The periods of the soliloquy have taken on a certain symmetry; it 
is a dramatic aria rather than a recitative. Bold dissonances 
evince the agonizing nature of the complaints. Here we have 
nothing but feeling in its most naked expression, yet most 
harmoniously conceived. Sorrow has become music. 

Scene 8 is a broad historical tableau. Nero invites Poppea 
to ascend the steps of the throne. She is now staggering beneath 
the weight of honors, and seems to apprehend a reverse of fortune. 
Having nothing further to wish for, she is to know fear. Her 
emotion is admirably set forth in the air “II mio genio confuso,” 
which she sings to humble herself before her lover and to thank 
him. Nero sings his glowing love in a very free passacaglia-rhythm 
(without basso ostinato). A “symphony” (a veritable triumphal 
march) falls in, timing the steps of the Consuls and Tribunes ad- 
vancing to the solemn coronation of Poppea. Busenello had fol- 
lowed up this scene with an apotheosis of Love on Olympus; but 
Monteverdi preferred to close the drama by a love-duet between 

Published by M. Ch. Van den Borren in the Supplement to the Revue Musicale 
for July, 1922. 
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Nero and Poppea. This duet has curious points of similarity to 
that between Ulysses and Telemachus in II Ritorno d’TJlisse, but 
the spirit is wholly different. It is a scene of flaming voluptuous- 
ness; the voices, murmuring words of love, alternate, cut athwart 
each other, seek and press after each other, and intertwine in 
impassioned effusions. The puissant sensuality of the aging 
Monteverdi finds expression in this number as that of Titian 
irradiates from his latest canvases. 

We have had occasion to insist on the psychological verisi- 
militude of the personages. They all live with an intense life. As 
in real life, tragedy and comedy touch elbows. The nurse Arnolta 
and her senilities, the Page and his flighty talk, form a contrast to 
the deliberate poses and the grandiloquence of Seneca, to the 
coquettish Poppea and the haughty Octavia. We fully appreciate 
the correctness of the remark by G. D. Doni, who found that 
Monteverdi excelled even more in comedy than in tragedy. By 
comedy he understood the familiar style of drama, close to real 
life. Only a Shakespeare play, like Julius Ccesar, can bear com- 
parison with the Incoronazione as regards the atmosphere of reality 
that pervades the action. Monteverdi surveyed Imperial Rome 
with the eye of genius, and revived it for us. No book or chronicle 
whatsoever could so realistically bring Nero and Poppea before 
our eyes, as does this opera. 

In this work is contained a synthesis of Monteverdi’s finest 
qualities. Nowhere is his technique more opulent and more flavor- 
ous. In it we find everything — a truly inexhaustible melodic 
invention, expressive power and boldness of harmonic speech. One 
cannot too greatly admire the equilibrium realized between the 
novel melodic forms (airs of various cast, canzoni and canzonette) 
and the recitative style — in which latter one can write fine pieces, 
but not a musical drama. 

The Incoronazione was the masterpiece of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a masterpiece that created a School. With it, the His- 
torical Opera, which had already essayed its first steps under 
Cavalli, won its definitive triumph in Venice. Mythological and 
pastoral subjects now lost their vogue. Francesco Cavalli derived 
from the Incoronazione the logical conclusion; he developed, in par- 
ticular, the element of comedy of which Monteverdi had availed 
himself with equal felicity and sobriety. 

The Incoronazione was given in the chief Italian towns, and 
this masterwork was selected for the inauguration of the first public 
theatre opened in Naples in 1651. In 1646, three years after the 
master’s death, the work was revived at Venice with great success. 
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Even to-day it is alive with all the charm of youth. It is inac- 
cessible to the caprices of fashion, and, like Don Giovanni , Tristan , 
Boris Godounov, PellSas, it remains one of the most precious 
ornaments of the musical stage. 

* * 

* 

The score of Vlncoronazione being one of those which every 
amateur of music should possess, we have refrained from giving 
extended musical quotations. We therefore beg to refer to the 
edition of Goldschmidt, “Studien zur italienischen Oper” (II), 
and to the selection by M. Vincent d’lndy (Schola Cantorum). 
M. Van den Borren had in preparation a complete and practical 
edition of this masterwork. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



GERMAN MUSIC OF THE LAST DECADE 

By HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


T HE four years of the great European war, 1914-18, mean 
not only a political and social revolution of the world; they 
also mark a new period in the history of the arts, especially 
of music. The difference between the state of musical matters in 
1912 and 1922 is much more pronounced than the difference be- 
tween 1902-1912. It would be going too far to make the war 
entirely responsible for the new musical art of our present epoch. 
The roots of this recent development are already clearly visible 
about 1912. But one may assert, that the war-experiences pre- 
pared the soil for the new seed, inasmuch as a new mentality was 
engendered, which characterizes the new art. This mentality 
appears to me as a component of a daring revolutionary, even 
anarchistic spirit and national tendencies. The similarity of this 
development in the different countries is very remarkable; it goes 
as far as to make the extreme futuristic music of the different 
countries almost identical, indistinguishable from each other. The 
national substratum, different in the different countries, char- 
acterizes the more conservative phase of modern art, whereas 
the revolutionary element is so to say cosmopolitan, about alike 
everywhere. 

The state of musical art in Germany in 1922 was somewhat 
as follows: Wagner and Brahms still rule supreme in opera and 
concert-hall; Strauss has been promoted to the rank of a classical 
master. But the school of Richard Strauss no longer plays an 
important part in German music. Of course, Strauss’s sym- 
phonic poems, his brilliant methods of orchestral treatment, have 
often been imitated, and his influence cannot be entirely neglected 
in German art. Still, it becomes evident that his display of 
resources, his dashy brilliancy, are things of the past, not ex- 
pressive of our shattered and torn present, and this has rightly 
been felt by almost all younger composers of note. They all turn 
away from Strauss (and Wagner too) in a new direction pointed 
out by leaders like Schonberg, Busoni, Pfitzner, Stravinsky. 

Reger’s music is not heard nearly as much as ten years ago. 
During the last years of his life Reger was perhaps the most 
renowned teacher of composition in Germany. But his school 
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is losing its importance year by year, and at present, though still 
alive, it has been shoved to a side-track, removed from the great 
thoroughfare of progressive activity. Impressionistic French art, 
headed by Debussy and Ravel, has in the last decade become better 
known in Germany and is more esteemed now than ten years ago. 
Nevertheless, the impressionistic manner of feeling and methods 
of writing have not left deep traces on modern German music, 
these Romanic traits evidently being too foreign to the German 
spirit. Stravinsky, on the contrary, has fascinated our young 
composers, though it is not so much his stupendous orchestral 
skill that has impressed our youngest generation, but rather his 
daring harmonic methods, his “atonality” and, above all, his 
grotesque traits. 

Busoni, during the past decade, has reached an imposing 
height and is slowly gaining that recognition which is due to his 
extraordinary powers as a composer. After having accumulated 
immense experience in his restless and passionate exploration 
of the new art, its elements and means of expression, he has in the 
last few years entered into a new and, it would seem, final phase 
of his art : his aim is a perfect equilibrium between form and con- 
tent, a neo-classical art having the formal perfection of the older 
masterpieces and yet imbued with the spirit of our epoch. 

Bruckner and Mahler, formerly admired by only a few parti- 
sans and played to half empty houses, have become fashionable 
at present and performances of their symphonies draw crowds of 
hearers. Both masters have influenced the young generation 
profoundly; Bruckner by the fervour of his religious feeling, 
Mahler by the intensity of his expression, the ideal metaphysical 
aspect of his art, which is the complement of Richard Strauss’s 
realistic, entirely worldly art. This influence, however, extends 
only to the emotional side, not to the technical part of Bruckner’s 
and Mahler’s music; the immense symphonic forms of these 
masters, their gorgeous orchestra, are not at all the objects of the 
ambition of our young composers. 

A survey of the present state of music in Germany would be 
incomplete without due reference to Hans Pfitzner, who of all 
contemporaries is perhaps the most thoroughly “German” in 
character. He was promoted to the rank of a master and leader 
only since his latest works, Palestrina and the admirable choral 
cantata Von deutscher Seele, achieved a success, surpassing by far 
the impression made by any of his earlier compositions. Though 
he proclaims himself a fierce antagonist of all futuristic, anarchistic 
tendencies, he commands the respect even of his opponents, and a 
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part of the younger generation adores him on account of the 
nationalistic German tendency of his art; others admire a certain 
severe, fanatic, ascetic trait in his music, an expression, as it were, 
of our troublous times. But all agree that the purity of his artistic 
aims is beyond question. 

Since Franz Schreber of Vienna was made director of the 
Berlin Hochschule fur Musik, his field of activity has been con- 
siderably widened. He has collected around himself a brilliant 
array of extremely gifted young musicians, and by his teaching 
even more than by his operas has contributed considerably 
towards making Berlin a centre of progressive music. 

Among leading personalities, Arnold Schonberg is to be 
considered one of the most powerful forces as regards the in- 
fluence exerted by him on the efforts of the youngest generation. 
Ten years ago Schonberg did not have the international reputation 
he enjoys at present. He has the great merit of having first 
perceived the fundamental principles of the new art whose im- 
portance, a decade later, is being recognized in all countries which 
have any standing at all as regards the cause of musical culture. 
Though the present essay is devoted in the main to the new music 
of the younger generation, and not to a discussion of the art of the 
leading masters, it will still be indispensable in the course of our 
survey to point to the characteristic traits of Schonberg’s music, 
in order to explain the genealogy, the nature, the emotional and 
technical qualities of the new art. 

Vienna, with Schonberg and young Korngold as most repre- 
sentative musicians being dismissed from the present investigation, 
the centre of gravity of modern German music will be found in 
Berlin. During the war there had been complete stagnation in 
Berlin’s musical life. But in 1919, soon after the revolution, it 
became evident that music also would have its share of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. A number of talented, ambitious and energetic 
young men forced their way to the very front rank and acquired 
(for a time, at least) considerable power and influence, which 
they exercised in behalf of revolutionary art. Two societies were 
founded for the purpose of promoting modern music: “Der An- 
bruch” and “Die Neue Musikgesellschaft.” The Anbruch Society, 
founded and presided over by Dr. Victor Schneider, was imported 
into Berlin from Vienna. The three seasons of Anbruch concerts 
in Berlin helped a great deal to make modern music popular there 
and to counteract the innate tendency of the public to disapprove 
of programmes containing modern compositions. The education 
of audiences accustomed for centuries to show hostility to every- 
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thing new and unaccustomed was no small merit of the Anbruch 
concerts, which always maintained a high standard and were 
supported by the so-called best classes of society. The Neue 
Musikgesellschaft started on a different basis. From the begin- 
ning it showed its teeth to “society,” laid the strongest emphasis 
on its revolutionary character, scouted all compromise with the 
taste of the middle classes, the bourgeoisie , and flaunted the banner 
of the most radically modern art. It finally had to quit the field 
of battle for lack of financial backing, for (alas!) revolutionary 
spirit and ardent youthful enthusiasm are not in the long run able 
to support ambitious artistic aims without the assistance of 
financially potent “society.” But its short life of two seasons 
nevertheless marks one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of modern music in Germany, and the enthusiasm and 
artistic ability of its leaders were not spent in vain. Since two 
years the “Melos” Society for the promotion of modern music 
has, in a certain sense, continued the work of the Neue Musik- 
gesellschaft. It profited by the experience of its predecessor and 
started on a smaller scale, limiting its performances so far to 
chamber-music. The Melos concerts and the Melos periodical, 
both ably directed by Fritz Windisch, aim at the consolidation of 
international relations in music, and by their successful start bid 
fair to achieve important cultural results. 

The soul of the Neue Musikgesellschaft was Hermann 
Scherchen; his strongest helper, Eduard Erdmann. These two 
young men occupied the central point of public interest during two 
seasons in Berlin and influenced musical life in a most remarkable 
manner. Scherchen is a type of the self-made man, a type well 
known in America, but hardly existing in imperial Germany. 
This quick success would not have been possible without the 
revolution of 1918, which resulted in the rising of the proletarian 
class to leadership in politics and social life. Scherchen is the 
descendant of a proletarian family of Berlin. By intelligence, 
perseverance and talent, favoured by circumstances, he made his 
way in music very quickly. About twenty years of age he be- 
came a viola-player in the Bliithner orchestra. A few years later, 
about 1912, he attracted public attention for the first time, when 
he conducted the first performance of Arnold Schonberg’s Kammer- 
sinfonie. Ever since he has been an ardent admirer and defender 
of Schonberg, though he was little encouraged at that time by press 
and public. In 1913 the first performance of Schonberg’s Pierrot 
Lunaire, conducted by Scherchen, created a sensation in Berlin 
musical circles. The war interrupted Scherchen’s career for 
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five years. He spent a long time in Russia as prisoner of war, 
came to Siberia, became imbued there with revolutionary ideas 
and returned to Germany full of the revolutionary spirit. Within 
a few months Scherchen became a sort of musical despot in Berlin. 
He founded the Neue Musikgesellschaft, made a stir in musical 
circles, and found protectors who procured the necessary funds. 
He gave dozens of orchestral concerts with new compositions and 
acquired considerable reputation as a composer. He educated 
the workmen musically, conducting their choruses, lecturing to 
them, offering them many concerts of value. He founded the 
Melos periodical, and showed great editorial abilities by gathering 
a staff of eminent collaborators and giving literary rank to Melos. 
He wrote impressive articles in defense of the new revolutionary 
art and its leaders. He composed music of a stirring character 
and of considerable artistic qualities. In short, his energy, his 
temperament, and his manifold talents, overcame the slothful 
stagnation, the easy-going habits of our musicians, the result of 
the inhibition of musical life during the war. 

One cannot speak of Scherchen’s activity, without at the 
same time mentioning Eduard Erdmann, who is inseparably con- 
nected with Scherchen. A native of the Russian Baltic provinces, 
he sought, like many of his countrymen, a refuge in Germany. 
He became known in Berlin in 1919 and immediately made a 
sensation. Nobody had ever been heard in Berlin who was so 
naturally predisposed for the complex and enigmatic hyper- 
modern music, as this young pianist of about twenty-two. An 
admirable, though one-sided, pianistic art was at his disposal, 
adequate primarily to modern demands. Scherchen immediately 
espied the great value which his artistic efforts might derive 
from a close collaboration with Erdmann, and the two young 
artists accomplished admirable feats together. Besides his pian- 
istic gifts, Erdmann also has extraordinary ability as a composer 
of radically modern tendency. The season of 1919-20 was a 
triumph both for Scherchen and his star, Erdmann. The music- 
festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein at Weimar in 
June, 1920, marks the climax of the modernist movement. The 
whole festival, for the first time in its history of half a century, 
was tuned to the radical key, and both Scherchen with his string 
quartette and Erdmann with his symphony achieved a veritable 
triumph, and even found a publisher. The winter of 1920-21 
proved a disappointment, however. Scherchen could no longer 
maintain all his various enterprises in Berlin. The funds began 
to vanish. Moreover, there was a growing rivalry between the 
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Anbruch and the Neue Musikgesellschaft, with the result that 
the public was overfed with modern music, and refused to hear so 
much of it. The Neue Musikgesellschaft, being financially the 
weaker, had to cease work in 1921; the Anbruch gave up the ex- 
pensive struggle a year later. Scherchen went to Leipsic and 
sought a new field of activity on much the same lines as at Berlin. 
Later he was elected conductor of the Museum Concerts in 
Frankfort, an appointment highly complimentary to his abilities, 
considering that the Museum Society is of a decidedly patrician, 
conservative character, by nature averse to all boisterous, revolu- 
tionary modernism, of which Scherchen is the champion. He 
thus becomes the successor of von Hausegger, Mengelberg and 
Furtwangler. As a composer Scherchen has so far published only 
a number of songs and a string quartette (Steingraber, Leipsic). 
But these few compositions are of weight by reason of the musical 
temperament, the freshness of invention, the wealth of ideas dis- 
played in them. “Bold, but musicianly,” is the unwritten device 
of the Scherchen quartette, which in these qualities resembles the 
music of Paul Hindemith. The peculiar breadth, the pathetic 
suggestions of the melodic lines, are derived from Bruckner and 
Mahler, without becoming a weak copy. A music full of passion- 
ate excitement, exuberant feeling, striking ideas, of vivid rhyth- 
mical pulsation. The admirers of the refined French manner 
of writing will find Scherchen’s work somewhat overloaded with 
tremolo, double-stops, orchestral effects, climaxes well-nigh burst- 
ing the instruments. These exaggerations of youthful vehemence 
one must take into the bargain: a little more conciseness in the 
form, a little more restriction of feeling, a little more purity of 
quartette-style, would make a masterpiece of this composition. 
Eduard Erdmann’s compositions, so far known, consist of a sym- 
phony (published by Steingraber, Leipsic), a number of songs and 
piano pieces, and a sonata for violin solo (C. H. Jatho, Berlin). 
The symphony had sensational success when performed for the 
first time at the Weimar music-festival, later in Berlin and many 
other cities. The score is indeed an astonishing feat, being the 
very first orchestral attempt of a youth without any orchestral 
experience. As to the musical content and the technical treat- 
ment, one might speak of a conglomerate of Richard Strauss and 
Schonberg, to which is added a portion of genuine Erdmann flavor. 
To Strauss’s example the brilliant orchestral colouring is due, the 
rhythmical vivacity of the thematic invention, to Schonberg the 
strict leading of the parts without regard to chord and tonality in 
the traditional sense. Erdmann’s share consists of the youthful 
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exuberance, the freshness of the music, and a certain genial atmo- 
sphere which reminds one of the young Schumann. The symphony 
is no masterpiece, in spite of its impressiveness, being deficient in 
formal respects, but it is worth hearing as an exemplar of the 
aspirations of our youngest generation, represented by one of its 
most gifted members. The songs and piano pieces are written in 
the expressionist ic style, which is opposed at present to the impres- 
sionistic manner of the last generation. Schonberg more than 
any one else has found the typical melodic formula, which this 
expressionistic style possesses like all other styles, and to Schonberg 
all the younger adherents of the new art are indebted for showing 
them the direction they must follow to explore the new territory. 
Thus we find in Erdmann’s short piano pieces all the characteristic 
traits of Schonberg’s manner: the conciseness, aphoristic brevity, 
the so-called atonality , the sudden jumps from high to low notes in 
the melodic line, the absence of regular, periodic construction, the 
abruptness of the musical “gesture,” expressive of sighs, sudden 
passionate outbursts of frenzy, sadness, etc., in rapid alternation. 
One can perceive that Erdmann has the instinct required for the 
artistic use of this style, but it is not easy so far to distinguish his 
own personal traits from those of the Schonberg school. This 
does not mean, that Erdmann’s piano pieces possess no personal 
traits, only that it takes a very keen and experienced ear and eye 
to find out the differences. Erdmann’s notions of melodic struc- 
ture and expression are most clearly recognized in his sonata for 
violin solo. This composition aroused quite an agitated discussion 
when first performed in Berlin by Alma Moodie. 

Heinz Tiessen is in close relation to Erdmann, having been 
his teacher. Tiessen, about ten years older than Erdmann, has 
not from the start been familiar with the new style, like the young 
people of to-day, but has gradually grown into it. His first im- 
portant work, from a modern point of view, was his N atur-Tri- 
logie ,” published in 1914 (Leuckart, Leipsic), certainly one of the 
most remarkable piano compositions written in Germany in the 
last decade. In its monumental character it still shows the tradi- 
tions of the sonata-form and symphonic art, though in a modified 
manner; its harmonic aspect is a combination of splendidly mas- 
tered tonality with striking and convincing effects of what usually 
is called atonality, in default of a more precise term. Despite the 
titles prefixed to the three movements, this music is not descriptive 
or impressionistic in the French sense. The titles seem like mere 
indications of the starting-point of the composer’s inspiration, 
the first touch which set the emotional power, the cosmic feeling. 
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in vibration. Impressions from Tiessen’s home, on the Baltic 
Sea in East Prussia, are used in the sense indicated. — Also as a 
song-composer Tiessen deserves attention. Especially the songs 
in Op. 22 and 23 (A. Fiirstner, Berlin) are frequently heard in 
concerts. His most renowned song, a lyric masterpiece, is the 
touching and most impressive “Voglein Schwermut” (Op. 23, 
No. 3, to Christian Morgenstern’s sombre poem), the song of the 
little blackbird, death’s companion. Into similar regions of the 
supernatural Tiessen leads us in his striking “Totentanz-Melodie,” 
Op. 29, which is part of his incidental music to Carl Hauptmann’s 
drama, “Die armseligen Besenbinder.” The weird pathos, the 
fantastic, spectre-like tone of this melody, are brought out and 
emphasized most impressively by an accompaniment which hap- 
pily utilizes modern harmonic methods, tending towards atonality. 
Of Tiessen’s other compositions, two symphonies (Op. 15 and 17) 
and his septette (Op. 19) are the most important. He is a man of 
great intellectual culture, which is manifested not only in his com- 
positions, but also in his essays, which formulate his aesthetic 
ideas on the problems of modern music with remarkable clearness 
and insight. 

Of all youthful composers in Germany no one has aroused 
public interest in a higher degree and in a shorter time, than Paul 
Hindemith of Frankfort. Within three years this young man of 
twenty-seven has generally been recognized throughout Germany 
as the most talented and most promising composer of the younger 
generation. Especially the music-festivals of Donaueschingen 
and Salzburg (1921 and ’22) have contributed to confirm Hinde- 
mith’s artistic reputation, and his skilful and enterprising pub- 
lishers, Schott’s Sohne in Mayence, have helped the artist con- 
siderably by their management of the business side. A highly 
prominent, though typical member of the new revolutionary- 
minded generation of German musicians, he is rather proletarian 
than academic in his artistic descent, a self-made man (like Scher- 
chen, whom he resembles in many respects) who has gone through 
all sorts of ups and downs, playing in the cafe, the “movies,” 
dance-halls, operetta theatres, jazz bands, utilizing his skill in a 
military band during the war. His development as a composer 
has been extremely rapid. His earlier compositions are hardly 
known. Starting from Op. 10, all his works have been published 
by Schott Brothers in Mayence. They comprise a number of 
sonatas for violin, viola, violoncello and piano, several string 
quartettes, a number of songs, a suite for piano and chamber 
orchestra, and three dramatic works. The first string-quartette. 
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Op. 10, though considerably different in style from his later works, 
already shows some of Hindemith’s characteristic traits well 
developed : his plastic motives, sharply defined themes, the vivac- 
ity and energy of his rhythm, which reminds one of Richard Strauss. 
The subtle polyphonic workmanship, the cut of many melodies 
still suggest Brahms and Reger, occasionally Mahler. Hardly a 
trace is noticeable of the polytonal and atonal harmony which in 
Hindemith’s later works is used so freely. In its musical substance, 
however, this well-made and interesting quartette is very remark- 
able and long stretches here and there have a decidedly novel, 
individual colouring, e.g., the second half of the second movement, 
pp. 19-27 of the score, variations of a fantastic, fascinating cast, 
especially p. 22, a slow march music in softest 'pianissimo as if heard 
from far away: first violin and viola singing two distinct melodies 
in the highest positions, second violin and ’cello accompanying in 
interesting rhythms in the lower position. Hindemith’s second 
string quartette, Op. 16, had a most remarkable success at the Salz- 
burg festival in July, 1922; the most competent critics considered it 
the principal artistic event of the whole festival. It shows the good 
qualities of the first quartette, augmented by still greater mastery 
of treatment, by a more mature and independent invention, a 
peculiarly coloured harmony. The first movement rivets atten- 
tion at the outset by its rhythmical force and freedom. No time 
at all is prefixed, there is a constant alternation of j , f , \ , f time 
without previous warning and without the usual result of this 
rhythmical change, very frequent in modern music: Hindemith’s 
melody is not torn into fragments, does not lose its broadness of 
contours, but, on the contrary, gains intensity, flow and a splendid 
swing. The noble slow movement shows Hindemith at his very 
best. It has an elvation of feeling, a fervour, a broadness of 
melody, which stamp its author an elect artist. The technical 
treatment is no less interesting than in the first movement. The 
finale is a veritable whirlwind of tones, a boisterous, whimsical, 
brilliant piece, full of curious and clever sound-effects. 

Hindemith’s sonatas, Op. 11, for violin, viola and piano, 
closely correspond in character to the first string-quartette, 
though none of them has the weight and the wealth of ideas dis- 
played in the two quartettes. The ’cello-sonata Op. 11, No. 3, 
however, is one of the most curious experiments of an age so rich 
in experiments. A cruel ugliness of harmony characterizes this 
piece, which nevertheless has pages of powerful invention, striking 
force of expression. But on the whole the constant use of disso- 
nant chords is rather too intentional, the effect produced not 
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nearly as natural and convincing as in the second string-quartette, 
also bristling with strange, dissonant chords. In the ’cello-sonata 
it seems as if the composer, with a proud, self-sufficient smile, is 
spreading his store of modern chords and showing that he is 
entirely up-to-date, that he is not afraid of the competition of 
other dealers in the same article. This anti-artistic atmosphere 
occasionally impairs the work of Hindemith, degrading it to a 
sport, to hunting after a record. In Donaueschingen a similar 
experience was met with, when Hindemith’s “Kammermusik No. 
1/’ Op. 24, was performed. It is a mixture of the most insolent 
caricature of music and genuinely beautiful inspiration. When 
the jazz-band music of the “Finale 1921” set the hall aflame, 
partly with indignation, partly with admiration of so high a 
degree of artistic impudence, it became evident to the cool ob- 
server, that Stravinsky’s pernicious grotesque music has found a 
follower, that the fight for the world championship in eccentric 
variety-show music is already on. How much purer, artistically 
stronger is Hindemith’s cycle of songs (for contralto, flute, clar- 
inet and string-quartette), “Die junge Magd,” Op. 23b, which 
made such a profound impression at the Donaueschingen festival ! 
Here Schonberg’s influence is more noticeable than Stravinsky’s. 
Hindemith gives an “expressionistic” music in Schonberg’s sense, 
by omitting everything which has not immediate expressive mean- 
ing, all ornamental figuration, all padding, doubling of tones and 
chords, and by retaining exclusively the melodic lines in their 
naked purity, avoiding with great care every tone not absolutely 
necessary. The entire attention of composer, performer, listener, 
being concentrated on these melodic lines, a peculiar intensity of 
expression and impression is reached with the slightest possible 
expenditure of means, and thus a real artistic effect is produced. 
Here, as in the beautiful cycle of songs, Op. 27, “Das Marienleben” 
(poems by Rainer Maria Rilke), Hindemith’s music in an aesthetic 
sense approaches the ideas propagated by Busoni and also in a 
certain degree by Pfitzner. 

As a dramatic composer Hindemith has started in the same 
sensational manner, which seems to be a signum of his art. In 
Stuttgart his two one-act operas Nusch-Nuschi and M order, Hoff- 
nung der Frauen, were produced with the result that, after the 
second representation, the police forbade further productions of 
the operas, in order to allay the indignation of the moralists. In 
Frankfort a similar scandal was caused by the production of these 
two operas, augmented by a third little opera, Sancta Susanna , 
which aroused the wrath of the religious-minded public. Setting 
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aside the questions of religious feeling and of morals and taking 
into consideration merely the dramatic and musical aspects of 
these operas, it must be said that Hindemith’s theatrical powers 
are by no means slight. He selected librettos which were in 
conformity with the revolutionary spirit of his music. Nusch- 
Nuschi (libretto by Franz Blei) is entitled “A play for Burmese 
marionettes.” Hindemith was probably attracted by this story 
because it offered him threefold opportunities to show his peculiar 
talents — the fantastic, exotic, grotesque elements. In all these 
respects Hindemith’s music is most remarkable. What merriment 
and wit in the first scene, showing the servant of the beau Fatwai 
fetching the four wives of the emperor from their harem to the 
house of his master, not knowing which one of the four ladies was 
amorous of the handsome Fatwai! The sound musical sense of 
Hindemith is also shown in his treatment of the vocal part; for 
all his witty, audacious, burlesque, sometimes arrogant ideas, 
Hindemith employs his sparkling orchestra; the voice does not 
participate in any revolutionary tendencies, is not overloaded with 
curious unsingable jumps and intervals, but written simply and 
effectively, as all good masters of vocal writing have always 
treated it. 

Still more strange and remarkable is the dramatic scene Sancta 
Susanna. August Stramm (a victim of the great war), a leader of 
the extreme radical expressionistic school of poetry, wrote this 
little drama. Reading it, one can understand the opposition of 
catholic-minded persons. The poet presents a scene in a convent, 
shows us a young nun in her desperate combat between her vows of 
chastity and the irresistible sensual demands of her young blood. 
A strange form of religious insanity, manifested in a sensual love 
to the image of the crucified Lord, seizes her; she perishes in fear of 
the merciless laws and punishments of the convent. One is 
reminded of Poe, Baudelaire, Huysmans, Strindberg, the spiritual 
forefathers of August Stramm. Hindemith’s music hits the tone 
of this fantastic and terrifying tale with amazing sureness. It 
revels, of course, in the strangest and boldest chord conglomer- 
ations, but it is extremely flexible, following every change of emo- 
tion with a quick grasp of the situation, and it is shaped in a most 
interesting, even masterly manner. The entire piece is based on 
the wailing chromatic motive of the prelude, with an admirable 
art of symphonic construction. Ghastly sound-effects are pro- 
duced by three invisible flutes behind the stage, which inject 
their fierce cries or their soft murmuring into the turbulent flood 
of tones rising from the orchestra. 
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The Frankfort opera-house, so laudably intent on the pro- 
duction of new, daring, problematic attempts, two years ago also 
risked the performance of another remarkable work by a young 
German composer, Rudi Stephan’s music-drama Die ersten 
Menschen. Stephan’s name was heard for the first time in the 
musical circles of Germany when his “Musik fUr sieben Streich- 
instrumente” was performed at the festival of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein in Danzig, 1912. Its success was con- 
firmed by his “Musik fur Orchester,” played at the Jena festival 
in 1913. Rudi Stephan was born in Worms on the Rhine, July 29, 
1887. He was a pupil of Bernhard Sekles in Frankfort, later of 
Dr. Rudolf Louis in Munich, who took the greatest interest in his 
gifted pupil. From 1911 to 1914 Stephan worked at his opera, 
finishing its composition on his birthday. Two days later the war 
broke out. In March, 1915, the war seized hold of him. On 
September 29 he fell near Tarnopol in Galicia, at the age of twenty- 
seven and one-half years. His principal compositions are enumer- 
ated above. They were all published by Schott’s Sons in Mayence. 
The composition which carried his name to most of the larger 
German cities is his “Musik fur Orchester.” One might call it the 
first movement of a symphony; a very vigorous piece of music, 
developed at considerable length from a few characteristic mo- 
tives. When Stephan wrote this piece he probably knew hardly 
any of Schonberg’s later works, nor could he know anything 
definite about the tendency of symphonic writing in the generation 
after Strauss. It is interesting, however, to observe that he 
found his way by instinct into the vicinage of our modernists of 
1920, that he is a forerunner of the present youngest generation. 
In his symphonic structure he shows a technique which his young 
successors at present employ with predilection; the composition 
is not based on clear-cut themes, rounded melodies, in the manner 
of the Viennese classics and the German romantic school up to 
Brahms and Mahler, but rather on a few plastic motives — gestures, 
so to say — instead of a fully delivered speech. These formulas 
are employed somewhat in the sense of the primitive masters of 
the seventeenth century (Sweelinck, Froberger) in manifold 
rhythmical variations, augmentation, diminution, etc. This pe- 
culiar combination of modern symphonic technique with the 
methods of Bach’s primitive predecessors is eminently charac- 
teristic of the radical German music of to-day. It means in a 
certain manner a reaction against the Bach adoration of the pre- 
ceding generation, a return to the simpler, more direct primitive 
art, the same tendency which may be perceived in the modern 
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expressionistic school of painting, sculpture, architecture, even 
literature. Though Stephan’s score is not, as regards all the subtle- 
ties, fully up-to-date of the present virtuosity, of Stravinsky, 
Schonberg, Hindemith, it points distinctly towards the direction 
which modern art has since followed, and since it contains more- 
over not only modern, but also strong music, it deserves not to be 
forgotten too quickly. 

What extraordinary powers were given by nature to Stephan 
are manifest in his principal work, the music-drama Die ersten 
Menschen. It outshines by far not only all Stephan’s other efforts, 
but it is, musically, one of the strongest productions of modern 
German art, and doubly remarkable as written by a young man 
of about twenty-five, who concentrated in this score all his glowing 
aspirations, the ardour of his youth, and who found a way to 
bestow artistic form on outbursts of an elementary, somewhat 
chaotic, exuberance. The text of this opera is an erotic myste- 
rium by Otto Borngraber, which, in the first decade of the century, 
created a considerable sensation when it was given in many Ger- 
man theatres and shocked many sensitive people by the brutal 
distinctness with which the sexual problem is presented. Born- 
graber tries to make a drama of the biblical story of Cain and 
Abel. He shows us the first human family after the expulsion 
from Paradise. Adam has grown somewhat old and tired, a 
labourer intent merely on productive work; Eve, on the contrary, 
has preserved the glowing sensuality of youth, and cannot com- 
prehend the coldness of Adam, who is annoyed by her never-ceasing 
craving for love — the first matrimonial conflict. Abel and Cain 
are as different by nature as can be : Abel, a contemplative seer of 
God, a bringer of light, a poet; Cain, full of inner unrest, driven 
by a demoniac craving for woman. But his searching is in vain 
— there is no woman on earth except his mother, Eve. One night 
at last he fancies he has found a woman, but discovers that it is 
Eve, and with her, Abel. Eve and Abel had met by chance in the 
beautiful moonlit night. Cain, seeing them together, is seized by 
a fit of jealous wrath and kills Abel. There is only one really 
dramatic scene in the poem : the conflict of the two brothers. The 
rest is philosophical declamation, or psychological poetry often of 
great beauty of diction and full of imagination. This fault of 
scenic conception is probably the reason why this music-drama has 
not made its way as one might have expected after the unusual 
impression of the first performance at Frankfort in 1920. 

Erwin Lendvai, born and educated in Budapesth, a pupil of 
Hans Koessler, later in Italy of Puccini, has been living in Berlin 
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and Jena for about twenty years and has been acclimatized so 
fully, that he might be considered a German composer with 
more right than an Hungarian musician. Lendvai’s position 
among modern musicians is quite unique. As he approached 
maturity he became more and more a zealotic advocate of “pure” 
writing in an almost ascetic sense. He equally disapproves of the 
somewhat shallow brilliancy and the redundant orchestral plen- 
itude of the Strauss school and the boisterous lawlessness of the 
futurists. As an advocate of purely linear art his achievements 
are very remarkable. In conformity with his aesthetic ideas he 
has a characteristic predilection for strict three-part writing, 
which he exhibits in a masterly series of string-trios published by 
Simrock, Berlin. These compositions are somewhat austere in 
character, devoid of sensational traits, and appeal to a very cul- 
tivated taste. His latest work in this direction is his quintette 
for wind-instruments, Op. 23 (Simrock); it proves that strictly 
tonal harmony may still give rise to surprising charm, if handled 
by a real master. Of late Lendvai has turned to the smaller forms 
of choral composition, and by the number and value of his works 
for male, female and mixed chorus, both a cappella and with 
instrumental accompaniment, he has become the leading composer 
in this specialty in Germany. A profound study of the old Dutch 
and Italian masters of motet and madrigal has shaped his style. 
He is, however, not a scholastic antiquarian, a mere imitator of 
antique methods, but a thoroughly modern artist bent on a re- 
naissance of the masterly sixteenth-century technique applied to 
modern problems of composition, coloured in a modern manner 
and alive with the emotional expression peculiar to the soul of the 
twentieth century. Lendvai starts in this new direction in his 
Op. 5, Nippon , a choral suite for women’s voices without accom- 
paniment. Eight little Japanese poems from the best epoch of 
Japanese poetry are treated musically in an admirable manner, 
adequately translating into musical sounds the nobility, purity, 
elevation and melancholy spirit of these poetical masterpieces. 
There is no chromatic harmony, no contrapuntal treatment in the 
ordinary sense, but a touching delicacy and purity of outline, a 
most original and expressive tone-colour, are obtained with the 
simplest means. Lendvai’s Op. 18, five part-songs for women’s 
voices (Simrock, Berlin), contains lyric sound-impressions of bright 
and brilliant colouring, different from the delicate pastille colours 
of the Japanese poems and from the severe architecture of his 
mystic, spiritual, mediaeval compositions to be mentioned later. 
Entirely different in character is Lendvai’s Op. 20, “Jungbrunnen. 
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Ein Liederkreis in deutscher Art” (Simrock). This “Fountain of 
Youth, a cycle of songs in the German manner,” for three-part 
women’s chorus and small orchestra, has a romantic atmosphere 
akin to Schumann’s realm. An idyllic work of art, full of mas- 
terly, delicate and charming traits, though not in the least sensa- 
tional. Ten little poems by E. A. Herrmann, fairy-tales, graceful 
children’s songs, landscape impressions of considerable variety of 
expression, are embroidered as it were on a Gobelin background 
of uniform pattern, the symphonic texture of the little orchestra 
which, with great art, connects the single choruses and maintains 
the same instrumental motives all through the composition, where- 
as the vocal part varies constantly. Of Lendvai’s writing for 
male chorus I mention some particularly interesting publications. 
His “Sechs Minnelieder,” Op. 21 (Simrock), are the outcome of a 
thorough study of the old German masters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A masterly polyphony, a melodic invention well adapted 
to the tone of the mediaeval troubadours’ poems set to music, 
characterize these songs, which in their splendid sound-effect are 
nevertheless modern. Lendvai’s principal and most original 
works of this kind are the “hymnic songs” for male chorus a cap - 
pella , Op. 26, entitled “Flammen” (Schott’s Sons, Mayence). The 
revolutionary spirit of our age is powerfully expressed not only in 
the passionate poems (by Karl Broger) but also in Lendvai’s 
astounding music, which discovers a new continent for the male 
chorus, beyond the part-song, ballad or motet. The style of 
these choral hymns is a happy combination of old Italian mad- 
rigal technique with modern harmony. With great boldness 
Lendvai goes to the extremes of modern harmonic complication, 
but by his sound knowledge of vocal styles he is saved from trans- 
gressing the boundaries between the difficult and the impossible 
or grotesquely ineffective. 

Artur Schnabel is known to the great public merely as a 
pianist of extraordinary capacities. His special domain is the art 
of the classics, and Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms he 
interprets with a real authority acknowledged everywhere. That 
he is also a composer is hardly known. Knowing this fact, how- 
ever, most people would suppose that Schnabel’s music is aca- 
demic, somewhat in the style of Brahms. The surprising truth is 
that Schnabel the composer is one of the most radical modernists, 
a musician totally different from the well-balanced, finished, 
reposeful pianist. As a youth Schnabel tried his hand at compo- 
sition, and Berlin concert-goers still remember his piano-concerto, 
which he played to an invited audience nearly twenty years ago. 
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At that time, indeed, he wrote in the Brahms style. For a dozen 
or more years after this attempt, he had been silent as a composer. 
These years brought him the conviction, that his former manner 
of composing was a superfluous reechoing of a better past. I 
have a vivid recollection of the surprise, mixed with a certain 
indignation hardly checked by the respect due to an artist of his 
rank, which became manifest when he presented his new composi- 
tions in public for the first time. The enthusiastic admirers of the 
great pianist felt themselves deceived in their innermost feeling, 
betrayed in their affectionate love, when they perceived that their 
idol turned his back, so to say, ostentatiously on their academic, clas- 
sical taste, derided them, as it seemed, by reckless, wild, entirely 
unconventional, indecent behaviour as a futuristic, anarchistic 
composer. Nevertheless, liberal-minded musicians, though hardly 
convinced at first of Schnabel’s mission as a creative artist, could 
not fail to notice the passionate earnestness, the intellectual energy, 
the purity of artistic will, in his new efforts. A Notturno for 
solo voice and piano, written for his wife, the famous Lieder- 
singer Therese Schnabel-Behr, headed the series of these composi- 
tions. It appeared as a monster of song, requiring more than 
half an hour for the musical presentation of Richard Dehmel’s 
poem. This Notturno was followed by a piano-quintette, three 
string-quartettes, a sonata for violin solo and a Dance-Suite 
(Tanz-Suite) for piano. None of these compositions has so far been 
published, though they excited public attention and discussion in 
an extraordinary degree — a fact which throws light on the desolate 
state of things in the present musical life of Germany. Schnabel’s 
style is a reaction against the impressionistic style of Debussy. 
His music emphatically denies all pictorial, poetic, impressionistic 
intentions. It is purely absolute, in the most radical sense of the 
word, taking its origin, its impetus, its law of growth and construc- 
tion, solely from itself, without the assistance of ideas borrowed 
from other arts. Just as radically as Schonberg, Schnabel neglects 
traditional tonality, regular time, conventional methods of accom- 
paniment. By employing a strictly linear, contrapuntal manner 
of writing he even avoids the imitative, fugal style in fear of losing 
the melodic and rhythmic independence of the single parts, the 
essential, characteristic trait of his composition. On close observa- 
tion one finds that Schnabel’s music is decidedly different from 
Schonberg’s art by its extreme melodiousness — this term, of 
course, not understood in the ordinary sense of a catchy tune, but 
in the freest imaginable style. In his quartettes there is a con- 
tinuous stream of expressive and characteristic melody, animated 
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by a remarkable rhythmical energy quite intelligible to the aver- 
age musical understanding. It is only the ensemble of the parts 
which produces the startling effect, on account of the utter freedom 
of the parts in rhythms, keys, time and measure. For in spite of 
their apparent disorder and lawlessness, his compositions are 
organic in development and construction, and full of most interest- 
ing traits manifest to those who have found access to his style. He 
likes, for instance, a retrograde melodic construction, in which a 
melodic phrase is brought to a climax and descends backward from 
the climax to the start, so that the second half is an inversion of 
the first. 

By mingling different keys he obtains quite novel and striking 
effects, as in the second movement of his quintette, which shows 
four parts moving simultaneously in four different keys. Another 
characteristic effect is his “polyrhythmical counterpoint,” the 
juxtaposition of different rhythms unfettered by the conven- 
tional bars. 

Schnabel’s music being generally unobtainable, I may be 
pardoned for reproducing a few extended quotations. The fol- 
lowing measures from his third quartette offer a particularly sig- 
nificant example of his style; mark the rhythmically intricate and 
interesting treatment, the melodic independence of the several 
parts; the absence of chords and keys in the accepted meaning of 
the terms; the peculiar rhythmical geometry — Klangformen, as 
Schnabel calls it — in the design of each single part; the monotonous 
ostinato figure of the viola opposed to the free and yet songful 
melody of the second violin and ’cello in octaves; the strange 
counterpoint of the first violin “quietly playing by itself”; the 
absence of imitation, canonic or fugal writing: 

Molto adagio 

ganz langsame Achtel 
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For his own instrument, the piano, Schnabel has of late written a 
remarkable composition bearing the simple title “Eine Tanz-Suite.” 
Eduard Erdmann, the ardent advocate of radically modern art, 
has so far been the only one who dared play this fantastically com- 
plicated, bold and difficult piece in public. It has five movements, 
and is a tale of love in tones; not, however, in any way descriptive, 
no programme-music of any sort, but rather the musical extract 
of feeling, developed in a purely musical way. By kind permission 
of Mr. Schnabel I quote, as an illustration of his style, the begin- 
ning of the strange fourth movement. It is certainly one of the 
great curiosities of music; its fantastic aspect, its concentrated 
expressiveness (almost every note has its mark of expression), its 
rhythmical complexity, are evident at once. The beauty of this 
musical poem is not easily discernible from the written signs; I 
only wish that my readers could have been present, when Schnabel 
played this piece to me with touching effect : 


sempre rubato, nur ein wenig Ausdruck, leicht 
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A characteristic sign of the modern tendency towards the 
purely linear style is the predilection of our modern composers for 
the violin-sonata without accompaniment. Bach showed the 
way toward a goal which had little attraction for composers of the 
nineteenth century. Max Reger revived this branch of composi- 
tion, enriching the literature by a number of valuable pieces. All 
these preludes and fugues do not progress beyond the horizon 
outlined by Bach. The next step taken in the last decade was to 
find a new basis for the pure linear style; the renunciation of the 
triad, of traditional harmonic conceptions, naturally leads towards 
one-part writing, where the melodic line is everything, the harmony 
nothing. The next step is to observe the latent harmony con- 
tained in these new linear melodic phrases and to support them by 
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the slightest possible harmonic frame. This is the state of con- 
sciousness which prompts our composers to attach so much impor- 
tance to the apparently dry, austere, unromantic, unimpressionistic 
writing for stringed instruments solo. Almost all leading artists 
have, during recent years, shown their ingenuity, their craving for 
a new basis of melodic invention, in sonatas for solo-violin, viola, 
or ’cello. I know highly interesting compositions of this sort by 
Hindemith, Erdmann, Jarnach and Schnabel. Schnabel’s sonata 
is quite unique in the boldness and energy with which it attacks 
the problem. Carl Flesch, the eminent violinist, a friend of 
Schnabel’s, after a year of study played the enormously difficult 
work, which fills a full hour, before an audience of invited musi- 
cians. Whether this strange sonata will ever bear public perform- 
ance, I dare not predict. But as an exemplar of the revolutionary 
aspirations of our age and of Schnabel’s daring and independent 
spirit it will always retain especial interest, and the history of 
music will not ignore it. It will increase the little list of problem- 
atic works which, since the days of Vicentino’s enharmonic experi- 
ments, of Gesualdo’s madrigals, Monteverdi’s innovations, the 
Florentine monodists and Saraceni in the seventeenth century, 
have accumulated as testimonials of independent artistic striving 
and obstinate resistance against the fashion of the day. Of 
modern works I would cite Schonberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” and 
Busoni’s second sonatina for piano as fit neighbours to Schnabel’s 
sonata in the list of oddities. Schnabel indicates neither key nor 
time, even the bars are entirely omitted. The player’s task is to 
divine the expression of these free rhythms. One effect of the 
absence of bars is the disappearance of the mental restriction 
exercised by this traditional line so subtly, that the composer him- 
self hardly becomes aware of the restraint imposed on his melodic 
invention. The bars once removed, melodies of greater rhyth- 
mical freedom, of a new stamp, are possible. The danger, of 
course, is a certain lack of form, backbone. Schnabel generally 
escapes this danger and maintains rhythmical elasticity without 
paying for this new freedom by losing terse and logical construction. 
Looking at the sonata superficially, one might consider it a sample 
of ultra-modern, so-called “atonal” music. Closer inspection 
shows that the music is not atonal in the sense of disorderly, plan- 
less, confused harmony, but decidedly concentric, passing from a 
central point (in the first movement this is C sharp) in fantastically 
curved phrases which, however, always find their way back to C 
sharp. The cadence, the dominant and subdominant functions, are 
intentionally avoided, so in most cases it is impossible to identify 
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a certain key in which a piece or even a section of it is written. 
The difference between the atonal music proper and Schnabel’s 
system seems to lie in the fact, that Schnabel respects the tonic, 
at least, and makes it the fixed point of his construction, from which 
the harmonics depart and to which they return after adventurous 
flights. The champions of absolute atonality do not acknowledge 
the constructive value of the tonic function. 

Philipp Jarnach, though not German by birth and education, 
has recently taken up his residence in Berlin and became so closely 
connected with musical life in Germany, that he must be mentioned 
here, all the more, since his artistic achievements are among the 
most finished and remarkable productions of the younger genera- 
tion. He is about 30 years of age, Spanish by birth, and educated 
musically in Paris, being a pupil of Risler. During the war he 
settled in Zurich, where Busoni in those troublous years also found 
a refuge. He came into close contact with Busoni and was influ- 
enced by that master in a most beneficial manner. The aim of 
Busoni’s art, a revival of classical spirit in the modern structure 
of music, has hardly been equally well understood by any other of 
Busoni’s pupils. Jarnach is, in fact, thoroughly modern in his 
ideas, his technical procedures, but likewise possesses a remark- 
able sense of form and proportion, the heritage of his Romanic 
descent; he is a thorough master of counterpoint and an artist of 
pronounced individuality, clear in his aims, of a happy equilib- 
rium of imagination and intelligence. His music does not rely for 
effect on eccentric tricks, sensational gestures, an exhibition of 
futuristic or anarchistic traits, or any other modern craze, but on 
the solid basis of its qualities of invention and of workmanship. He 
had sweeping success at the Donaueschingen festival of 1921 with 
his string-quintette Op, 10 (Schlesinger, Berlin), which was unan- 
imously acclaimed as by far the most valuable contribution to the 
festival and, still more, as one of the few masterpieces of modern 
chamber-music. 

At the Diisseldorf Tonkiinstlerfest in 1922 Jarnach’s Sonatina 
Op. 12 for flute and piano was one of the few compositions 
accepted by general assent as a pure masterpiece (Schlesinger, 
Berlin). A most welcome contribution to the scanty flute litera- 
ture; a charming piece in its delicate grace, the capriciousness of 
its rhythm, the spiritual refinement of its diction; Jarnach’s com- 
plicated harmony is almost never the result of a mere conglom- 
eration of sounds written (as so often done by our young modern- 
ists) in wilful opposition to the triad, but the logical outcome of a 
subtle melodic leading of the parts. It has no redundant tones, 
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no padding and unnecessary doubling. Hence the purity of its 
sound; though it may hardly be explained by the conventional 
laws of tonality, one still feels the breath of tonality through its 
manifold windings. The same extraordinary refinement of writing 
is noticeable in Jarnach’s set of five songs Op. 15 (Schott’s Sons, 
Mayence). For instance, No. 1, the “Lied vom Meer” (poem 
by Rilke), is of crystal clearness of form, reduced to the simplest 
possible setting, and, by virtue of this concentration and essence 
of expression, powerful and elementary in effect. 

Since Franz Schreker of Vienna was appointed two years ago 
director of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik, there has been a 
remarkable immigration of Austrian talent to Berlin. The 
Schreker pupils have quickly acquired a certain reputation in 
Germany and several of them stand in the front ranks of our revo- 
lutionary youth. Ernest Krenek and Alois Haba have been 
noticed in public more than their colleagues. Krenek, a young 
Bohemian of twenty-two, has succeeded within two years in 
becoming known in musical circles throughout Germany and Aus- 
tria. He is a typical child of his generation, devoid of sentimen- 
tality, greedy for fame, fond of sensation, anarchistic in his 
aesthetic views, without the least reverence for tradition. His 
art is entirely intellectual without emotional strength, without 
poetical aspirations, lacking in youthful freshness and enthusiasm, 
somewhat cold, but of remarkable constructive ability. His 
compositions are published by the Vienna Universal-Edition. 
Wherever modern music is played, one is almost sure to meet 
Krenek, and he is already hailed as a genius by a party of zealous 
admirers. His real talent is not to be questioned, his skill in writ- 
ing is considerable, but his aesthetic basis seems to me of ques- 
tionable solidity. At the Donaueschingen festival in 1922 he 
shared the honours with Hindemith and was much admired for his 
“Symphonic Music,” Op. 11. His two symphonies proved a sen- 
sation at their first performances in Berlin and Cassel and were 
much discussed. Several of his string-quartettes have been heard 
in public. His latest achievement is a Toccata and Chaconne for 
piano on the choral melody “Ja, ich glaub’ in Jesum Christum.” 
Eduard Erdmann played the enormously difficult and extended 
composition in his last piano recital and aroused admiration for 
his pianistic art, for Krenek’s powerful architectural ability, but 
indignation for the frivolity shown in an appendix of curious vari- 
ations on the sublime religious melody, a dashing waltz and an 
impudent fox-trot. This combination of choral and fox-trot 
characterizes the immature mental and aesthetic culture of Krenek 
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and of our youngest generation of “revolutionary” musicians in 
general. 

One of the least commendable traits of the most modern Ger- 
man music is precisely its tendency toward the grotesque and the 
importance it attaches to crazy and noisy fun-making. This 
tendency has hardly anything in common with the humorous, 
exuberant, even boisterous, fantastic scherzo-spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. It seems to me rather the musical portrait of our 
demented age (at least in Europe), of the spirit of destruction, 
with its bitter ironies, biting sarcasms, emptiness of soul, craving 
for noise and intoxication wherein to drown its miseries. Stra- 
vinsky is more than any one else responsible for this aesthetic 
horror, and in Germany he has found willing disciples who even 
exaggerate the example set by their master. They forget that, of 
all the arts, music has the least inner relation to the grotesque, 
that the grotesque may have its artistic effect as a rare exception, 
but that it is inadmissible as the basis of modern art. Krenek 
(as it seems to me) is a victim of this aesthetic confusion and 
deception, which results in making a rule of an exception. 

Another dealer in grotesque music is Felix Petyrek, a young 
Schreker pupil, who, apart from his craze for the grotesque (he has 
already been labelled “the master of the grotesque”), is a very 
able musician. His well-written and interesting sextette for 
clarinet, strings and piano had deserved success at the Donau- 
eschingen festival of 1922. 

Of all the Schreker pupils the one I esteem most is Alois Haba, 
a Bohemian of about thirty. He started with chamber-music of 
bright colours and youthful vividness. Gradually the tendency 
towards harmonic complication strengthened, and in his interest- 
ing piano sonata Op. 3 (Vienna, Universal-Edition) this second 
phase of his art is clearly seen. Haba’s abnormally acute ear for 
the slightest harmonic inflections lends his music an aspect which 
makes it difficult for the average listener to follow the rapidly 
changing harmonies. A certain familiarity with his manner of 
writing is required, in order to perceive its purely musical qualities, 
which at first seem to be concealed by an overwhelming flood of 
harmonic colours. Still greater is the complexity of writing in 
Haba’s “Symphonic Fantasy” for piano and orchestra, which Erd- 
mann played at the Dusseldorf Festival. One is not astonished 
to learn that the author of this Fantasy has of late developed into a 
systematic investigator of the harmonic quarter-tone system. 
The Fantasy shows the extreme possibilities of the chromatic 
system, which our fathers once believed to have reached its 
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summit in Richard Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. The youngest 
generation, following Scriabine, Stravinsky and Schonberg, has far 
outstripped the Wagnerian chromatic cult, and in the craving for 
differentiation of sound the problem of the quarter-tone and the 
third-tone marks a new departure in the latest phase of develop- 
ment. Busoni is an advocate of the third-tone; Haba knows more 
about the quarter-tones, their laws, their effect and their practical 
application than anyone else. He has written two string-quar- 
tettes in the quarter-tone system. He has devoted much ingenu- 
ity to the technical construction of a practical quarter-tone piano, 
and with the help of enterprising and skilful piano-builders has 
proceeded a good way towards the solution of this very important 
problem, which may eventually provide a new basis for the music 
of the future. He has even written a treatise on quarter-tone 
harmony which is about to appear in Prague and probably also in 
a German translation. 

Ernst Toch I count among the most remarkable younger 
musicians of Germany. Though his start was extremely brilliant, 
one has of late, owing to the deplorable state of affairs since the 
war, hardly heard much of him. As a youth he won the Mo- 
zart prize, the Mendelssohn prize and four times in succession the 
Austrian “Staatspreis” for composition. After leaving Vienna, his 
native city, he settled in Frankfort and is at present teacher of com- 
position at the Mannheim conservatory. He has written about a 
dozen string-quartettes, sonatas, concertos, a symphony, a con- 
siderable number of works, of which very few only have been pub- 
lished. It suffices, however, to glance at the score of his string- 
quartette Op. 26 (published by Tischer and Jagenberg, Cologne) 
in order to perceive that its composer is an artist of extraordinary 
culture and inventive power, moreover a musician of strong 
natural instincts and pronounced individuality. As regards force 
of construction, energy of expression, brilliancy and variety of 
sound-effects Toch’s quartette finds few equals in our time. Toch 
is also the author of a book on melodic construction, which I judge 
the best contribution to this important chapter of theory so far 
written. He has not yet found a publisher. 

Many another young German artist deserves to be known: 
Heinrich Bienstock, who succumbed in early youth as a victim of 
the war, had already aroused great hopes by his operas, especially 
Sandro der Narr, performed on Max Schilling’s initiative in Stutt- 
gart. He was born in 1894 in Tubingen, was a pupil of Hans 
Huber in Basle, later of the Berlin Hochschule, and had his first 
success as an operatic composer while still a student there. 
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Seventeen years old he wrote his first opera, Juleima, which was 
given in Karlsruhe in 1913. Only twenty-four years were allotted 
by tragic fate to this exceptionally gifted musician. Max Trapp 
and James Simon of Berlin have written chamber-music and songs 
of distinction, making use of modern technical acquirements with 
moderation and cultivated taste. Edmund Schroeder of Berlin has 
been in the shadow for years until, at the Donaueschingen festival 
of 1922, his Michel Angelo songs achieved well-deserved success. 
Lothar Windsperger of Cologne and Heinrich Kaspar Schmid of 
Munich belong to the happy few who enjoy the protection of the 
publishing firm of Schott’s Sons in Mayence. Windsperger can 
point to a long list of published scores, including a valuable string- 
quartette (G minor, with an altogether remarkable and striking 
slow movement), an effective and interesting Sonata (A major) 
for violin solo, a symphony performed by Abendroth in one of the 
Cologne Giirzenich Concerts, a trio, numerous songs, and piano 
pieces. Heinrich Kaspar Schmid’s music is very German in char- 
acter, in a certain sense related to Max Reger’s Bavarian humour, 
to Joseph Haas’s South-German gayety and vigour. 

I have arrived at the end of my remarks on new German 
music. The purpose of this essay is reached, if it gives the impres- 
sion to the reader, that music in Germany is still alive, that in 
spite of the most unfortunate and deplorable conditions of life, 
the young generation is striving towards new goals with a zeal and 
an enthusiasm surpassing in intensity the efforts of the older gen- 
eration. Time will prove what real artistic values will finally be 
distilled from the boiling and foaming mixtures of the present. 



THE MUSICIAN, THE PATRON 
AND THE AUDIENCE 

By D. C. PARKER 

L IKE the great god Pan of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
poem, and the young Siegfried of Wagner’s drama, the 
shepherd cut his reed and piped his lay; and the hills 
echoed to the notes he drew from that simple instrument, now 
merry, now sad. Music was born by the running waters and 
among the heights. The trees and flowers had found a voice. 
The shepherd, of course, thus spoken of, is but the rustic hero of 
a pretty poetic allegory. Whether such an one did draw breath 
and watch o’er his sheep amid some Theocritean landscape matters 
not a whit. In talking of him anew and perpetuating his memory, 
one simply pays tribute to the anonymous individual, who far, 
far back, at the dawn of time, by chance or ingenuity performed 
that first modest act which ought to be regarded as the prelude 
to the vast activity of man in the domain of instrumental music. 
The shepherd tearing his reed from the river-bed, hacking it and 
hewing it, notching it in holes, and blowing “piercing sweet” 
music through it — let us not forget that primitive skin-clad figure. 

Pleasant though he be to the imagination, and an authentic 
dweller upon the classic slopes of song and story, he provides but 
one part of the ancient tale. Far from my present purpose is it 
to attempt to trace man’s development as an articulate animal, 
a subject which in its historical, scientific, and artistic aspects 
would require a volume to itself. I cannot, however, afford to 
disregard man’s gradual discovery of his voice as a vehicle of 
expression. Much thought and labor have been devoted to this 
topic. So far as my immediate needs are concerned, all that re- 
quires to be set down here is the briefest possible summary of 
probable events. After being a creature capable only of the 
groans and shrieks that indicate pain and ecstasy, man found it 
possible to express not merely his emotions, but his thoughts; and 
he found it possible to express them in such a way that his neigh- 
bors understood him. His discovery was not yet completed. 
From conversation to song in any real sense was, no doubt, a long 
and elaborate, and difficult step, though an inevitable one as well; 
and it may be, I think, that the way in which man arrived at song 
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is a matter of conjecture. The fact remains that he did discover 
pitch, and that he did come to realise all the discovery involved. 
And when he found that pitch and speech were capable of being 
united, he captured for good the vast realms of song. 

Is it too much to say that the play of humanity has been played 
out to the accompaniment of music, rich in a thousand motifs? 
The peasant in the field, the sailor on the sea, the minstrel wander- 
ing from town to town — these and many other characters upon 
the stage, both lowly and lofty, have worked and spent their leisure 
hours to strengthening or exhilarating strains. A wise friend of 
Fletcher of Saltoun remarked that if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation. In a manner somewhat similar, one might assert that 
the chronicles of a nation, or a community, are to be read, and from 
more than one point of view read well, in the music to which it 
turned in golden days of prosperity, as in gray ones of adversity. 
A really adequate history of music from the social standpoint would 
fully emphasise the point I wish to make, which is not more than 
this — that man found in music a minister to one of his deepest 
needs. “They who think that music ranks amongst the trifles 
of existence are in gross error,” declared Mr. Gladstone. No 
reader of these lines will be disposed to quarrel with the dictum. 
But on the stage came, at too frequent intervals, the grim-visaged 
visitor, War, bringing in his train strife, and turmoil, and desolation 
without limit; War, the arch-enemy of music, as of art and culture 
generally. In a world thus subjected to the sudden shocks of war 
on a grand scale, or of feud on a small one, no place seemed better 
adapted for the work of the artist than the sanctuary. The im- 
portant part played by the Church in the past must be ascribed 
largely to two circumstances; its promise of something approaching 
immunity to those who took shelter under its broad wing, and the 
fact that among the clergy were to be found most frequently men 
who could read and write, men who had, by the very nature of their 
calling, the power to foster art in an atmosphere, if not invariably 
tranquil, at least relatively free from the alarums and excursions 
of the restless and adventurous world that lived, and loved, and 
fought outside their portals. One is not surprised, then, to learn 
that the monks of the Middle Ages devised the first system of 
notation of practical value; nor is one surprised to find that, in 
the history of European music before the Reformation, an organi- 
sation which had an ethos made its influence felt in countless ways. 
Subsequent developments, and the ultimate outcome of the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation, do not fall within the scope of the 
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present article. A great deal could be said of the relationship 
between the ecclesiastical and the non-ecclesiastical worlds in so 
far as it had a bearing upon music. Time and again, composers 
found their themes in the anthologies of the people’s music, popular 
little melodies which dwelt in the hearts of all; and, as has been 
remarked, secular music often showed the influence of the Church. 
But no one, I fancy, is likely to miss the significance of the Church’s 
influence, whether for good or ill. In the Middle Ages it had a say, 
and a great say, as to what music should be performed, how it 
should be performed, and whether it deserved perpetuation. The 
record of its activities, in so far as these affect music, is neither a 
short nor an unimportant one. And you cannot contemplate the 
making of musical history before the dawn of the Reformation 
without feeling that, countless times and in innumerable places, 
the Church provided the one possible opportunity for the composer 
to exercise his gifts. Sagacious ecclesiastical authority has always 
realised the power and value of music. No more need here be 
added. There is a case for the Church as a patron. 

Coming to the 17th Century we are very conscious of a 
change, and this change was due to the process of secularisation. 
It would not be quite accurate to say that we leave the long drawn 
aisle and shadowy cloister entirely; it is quite accurate to say that 
the center of interest has moved. The Muse had, as it were, gone 
out into the world to rub shoulders with men as never before; to 
settle in their homes and sing of new things in a new way. The 
background is more varied, and less remote from the common 
activities of the majority of mankind. And we are conscious that 
the new conditions permitted the exercise of a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the part of those who occupied eminent positions, 
whether by reason of their birth, their social position, or their in- 
dividual gifts. From the beginning of this Century and for many 
decades musical history, as unfolded in the life-story of numerous 
musicians, is prolific in the names of patrons. A real magnum opus, 
in the shape of a history of music as it appears from the social 
aspect, would be an absorbing volume in which to browse. If 
we did study it carefully, we should find, I think, that the conditions 
of society, as they existed in various countries, contributed gener- 
ously towards the prominence which many patrons of the arts en- 
joyed. Those conditions it is the legitimate task of the historian 
to ascertain and to describe. Were they elaborately set forth, the 
reader would be duly impressed by the fact that not all careers 
were open to the talents, and that “birth’s invidious bar” could 
not always be successfully broken. In these days a prince, after 
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all, was a prince, and wore something of the enchantment which 
surrounds such people in fairy tales. A move of his finger, a letter 
given under his seal, a word in the right quarter, carried great 
weight, and were, more often than not, the “open sesame” for a 
hundred doors, which stood between the humble poet, or musician, 
and the fulfilment of some heartfelt desire. The social conditions 
to which I refer are primarily of historical importance. They had 
their effect upon music all the same. Indeed, there can be no 
question that the illustrious patron, for better or for worse, played 
a part in the shaping, enriching, or thwarting, of musical activity 
in a hundred centers; and it is when you have a picture of society in 
your mind, when you realise how influential the patron was in 
that society, when you see to how great an extent he could, in the 
circumstances then prevailing, help or hinder good musical work, 
that you are most willing to allow the responsibility of his office. 
In saying this, I am conscious that it is easy to talk nonsense 
about patrons and patronage. Of patrons and patronage as such, 
I shall have something to say later. But there inevitably arises 
the theory that genius with its armor and its weapons will reach 
the goal, patron or no. While this can never be disproved, there 
are several examples which support the theory most emphatically. 
There will apparently always be men able to cultivate that field 
which is theirs by divine right, be the authorities as reluctant to 
help as authorities can on occasion be. What I have said does 
not overlook the phenomenon of genius, its concentration, its 
miraculous power. It remains true, however, that patronage has 
counted, has exercised its sway, has helped and hindered men 
full of dreams and teeming with ideas, a fact which it would be 
folly to ignore. 

Much space might be allotted to the patrons of the Italian 
singers of the 17th Century. A pretty picture, opulent in the 
distinguishing traits of the period, could, indeed, be painted, 
showing how successful and much sought-after virtuosi had access 
to exclusive palaces, where they were treated royally. To fix on 
one name, Tintoretto, aided by his daughter, held musical parties 
at his home in Venice. The temptation to lift the veil and exhibit 
the scene in all its vivacity, enthusiasm, and occasional ridiculous- 
ness, is strong. But it is more profitable to pass to what is, perhaps, 
the first locus classicus, that of Lulli, who attracted the notice of 
the Chevalier de Guise. This gentleman took him to France, 
which was to be the scene of his life-work. After his arrival there, 
he entered the service of Mile, de Montpensier, and he became, 
as all the world knows, the music-purveyor to Louis XIV. From 
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this point onwards, though earlier cases are not to be overlooked, 
biography has much to tell us of patrons great and small, broad- 
minded and narrow-minded, generous and prejudiced. A cursory 
glance down the years makes this clear. Prince Melzi, for in- 
stance, carried off Gluck to Milan; later, in Paris, the composer 
enjoyed the protection of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, who 
had been his pupil in Vienna. The name of Haydn is definitely 
associated with that of the Esterhazy family, to whose love of 
good music and a good musician we owe his work at Esterhaz. 
While Mozart, on the whole, was less fortunate than some of his 
brethren, so far as this particular matter is concerned, there re- 
mains some compensation for Mozart-loving posterity in the fact 
that the world would, in all probability, have long ere this for- 
gotten all about the Archbishop Hieronymus of Salzburg, had it 
not been for the ignoble part he played in the composer’s life. A 
Grand Duke of Tuscany assisted Cherubini to the extent of grant- 
ing him an allowance. Subsequently we find the grave Florentine 
sheltered in the chateau of the Prince de Chimay. Weber had 
first-hand experience of both the noble and seamy sides of court 
life, represented by Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg and Duke Lud- 
wig of Wurtemberg respectively, and by the Schloss in Silesia and 
the Castle at Stuttgart. Liszt, to whom in their turn musicians 
without number were deeply indebted, was the object of solicitude 
on the part of a group of Hungarian noblemen, who guaranteed 
him the sum necessary for several years’ study. There remains 
the case of Wagner and King Ludwig of Bavaria. Did ever pro- 
tector appear, Lohengrin-like, at a more desperate moment? Was 
ever protector more joyously acclaimed? One moment, Wagner’s 
outlook was heavy-laden with the most ominous of clouds. Debt, 
ill-health, and the death of all his ambitions — such troubles he had 
to contend with. Then, suddenly, a visitor knocks at his door. 
Ludwig would speak with him. And, for a while, the sun shone 
brightly upon his way. 

The above may suitably be supplemented by the briefest 
possible mention of names which come to mind when the question 
of patronage holds the field. That of Louis le Grand, or “le Roi- 
Soleil,” carries us back to the world of Lulli, who, crafty diploma- 
tist that he was, provided acceptable strains for the royal pleasure 
and capering. Versailles was a veritable paradise of the enchant- 
ments; a hundred lights illumined the fairy-like scene; the great 
world of France gathered here for the comedies-ballets, but in the 
center of it all stood the monarch himself, lauded in verse and 
tone — Louis, whom, we may be sure, the sugared lips of the courtier 
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credited with the heroism of an Agamemnon and a Hector, and 
the blinding brilliance of the brightest star. And, to add what is 
very necessary, as Louis was the head and front of those gorgeous 
assemblies, so was Lulli himself the dominating musical power. 
In a note to the reader which accompanies “L’Amour Medicin,” 
Moliere speaks of “the airs and symphonies of the incomparable 
M. Lulli.” By a judicious employment of his undoubted talents, 
the composer made a name, a position, and a fortune, if not an 
entirely creditable reputation. He knew the power of princes 
and the influence of elevated personages, and was never adverse to 
the policy which endeavors to make the most of both worlds. 
If he served the world of art with distinction and success, he served 
no less the world of Versailles, the smile of which he never under- 
rated. Contemporaneous with this is the example of Charles II, 
who, exhibiting the Stuart love of music, sent Pelham Humphrey 
from England to France in order to study with the eminent musician 
just referred to. Then, keeping for a moment to England, we 
recall that Duke of Chandos whose name and whose “place,” 
Cannons, enter into the story of Handel. 

At a somewhat later period the aristocratic patron takes on 
an even greater significance. The name of Esterhazy, honorably 
connected with Haydn, has already been mentioned. That of 
Prince Radziwill, the admirer of Beethoven; of Prince Lichnowsky, 
associated with Mozart and Beethoven; of Prince Lobkowitz, 
another devotee of Beethoven; of Prince Galitzin and Prince Ra- 
soumowsky, both of them again upon the stage of the Beethovenian 
drama; of Prince Kinsky, and Count Gallenberg, the latter a 
composer who married the Countess Julia Guicciardi, for whom 
Beethoven at one time entertained the tenderest feelings; of Count 
von Waldstein, to whom the Sonata in C, op. 53, is dedicated; of 
Archduke Rudolf of Austria (nephew of Marie Antoinette), 
whose affection for Beethoven needs no telling; of Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, brother-in-law of Prince Radziwill, whose 
playing Beethoven praised; and of Count Palffy, immersed in 
managerial affairs and a lesser character in the drama touched 
upon — the names of such personages it is impossible to ignore. 
Others, more flitting, make their entrances and their exits, among 
them figures like that of Princess Czartorijski. The reader 
tempted to pursue the matter further may confidently be recom- 
mended to turn his attention to the profitable and entertaining 
task of examining dedications, particularly those of Beethoven 
and Liszt. There remains a wide field which lies in the realm 
of Hungarian music. In studying the progress and development 
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of music among the Hungarians one cannot fail to observe the 
repetition in the story of several names of prominent families 
of high degree, each of which has earned some title to grateful 
notice; among them those of the Esterhazys, Batthyanyis, Fes- 
tetics, Andr&ssys, Szechenyis, Apponyis, and Erdodys. To the 
above I would add that of Count Stephen Fay, who, if I mis- 
take not, is best remembered as an historian of Hungarian music; 
and there is, of course, the celebrated Count Zichy, a one-armed 
pianist, for whom, it is almost superfluous to state, Liszt did much. 
Political questions are beyond our limits. The Magyar noble 
may not be this or that in the eyes of this or that person. A solici- 
tude for, interest in, and encouragement of music on the part of 
very many members of his class admits of no doubt whatever. 

Anton Rubinstein held that music reflected the temper of its 
time, that it bore a relationship to the political, social and cultural 
conditions of the world that witnessed its birth. The general 
validity of Rubinstein’s theory need not here be examined. We 
observe, however, that Rubinstein, in order to support his con- 
tention, offers several facts, one of which is the synchronisation of 
Beethoven with what he considers the political opening of the 19th 
Century, namely 1789, the date of the French Revolution; a 
tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, was to lead on, 
not to fortune, but to a new heaven and a new earth. The days 
of the Uprising and the Terror with the radical changes they 
brought about must surely, we say, have left their imprint upon 
music. Keeping rigidly to the text, one asks if this was not pre- 
cisely the time when one would most eagerly expect a readjust- 
ment in the relationship between the musician and the patron; or, 
to put it in a form more suitable to the mood and manner of the 
period, between the man of brains, and the man whose claim to 
notice may lie largely in a hereditary title. There is danger in all 
generalisation, however convenient the generalisation may be for a 
society which likes none too well the irksome task of tackling the 
exceptions, of which, by the way, human endeavor is full. You 
may take the wildest moment in the world’s history to find that 
somewhere some artist was penning the most placid, the most 
philosophical of works, as though no Armageddon were being 
played out, as though the earth were as solid as ever upon its 
foundations. Nero is reputed to have fiddled while Rome burned. 
But men more worthy of regard than Nero have brought forth 
fragile things in a world which was not in tune with itself; to say 
which may be to say that art is an escape, or a refuge, as well as an 
expression of the Zeitgeist . One feels, nevertheless, that the old 
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style patron and the old style patronage, whether in their admirable 
or offensive aspects, needed but a jolt in the social mechanism 
seriously to derange them. Patrons there would presumably al- 
ways be; men to whom patronage of the right sort is a blessing 
likewise. These people could still exist, the thing itself similarly 
exist, while the world grew older and changed, while privileges 
became curtailed, and the voice of democracy gained in strength. 
But it seems in the nature of things that, sooner or later, a man 
would arise to proclaim the independence of the artist, and an- 
nounce his worth; a man to whom a place in the household of a 
royal, or serene, personage would be distasteful. In Beethoven we 
see the figure who is commonly regarded, and with some justifica- 
tion, as one who stood up for the artist’s rights, and for recognition 
of the fact that he was a human being. I doubt if one of the 
aristocracy with whom he came in contact did not, at some time 
or other, find him an intractable proposition. His crotchets, his 
whims, his moods may conceivably have been exaggerated by 
popular biography, which likes to make the most of a subject’s 
eccentricities. These traits existed all the same. And Beethoven 
was the last person to find it possible for any length of time to 
conform to the rigid routine of an establishment. Some light is 
thrown on the difference between his attitude to the high world 
and that of Goethe to the same by an anecdote, quoted by George 
Henry Lewes in his biography of the poet. It runs thus : 

Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 1812 , when he made Goethe’s 
acquaintance in Toplitz, says: “Kings and princes can to be sure make 
professors, privy councillors, &c., and confer titles and orders, but they 
cannot make great men — minds which rise above the common herd — these 
they must not pretend to make, and therefore must these be held in 
honour. When two men, such as Goethe and I, come together, even 
the high and mighty perceive what is to be considered great in men like 
us. Yesterday, on our way home, we met the whole imperial family. 
We saw them coming from a distance, and Goethe separated from me 
to stand aside: say what I would, I could not make him advance another 
step. I pressed my hat down upon my head, buttoned up my great coat, 
and walked with folded arms through the thickest of the throng. Princes and 
pages formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off his hat and the em- 
press made the first salutation. Those gentry know me. I saw to my 
real amusement the procession file past Goethe. He stood aside with his 
hat off, bending lowly. I rallied him smartly for it; I gave him no 
quarter.” 

The passage occurs in Schindler’s “Life of Beethoven.” Lewes 
makes comment upon it, and describes Beethoven as “ostenta- 
tiously rude,” Goethe as “acting on the dictates of common cour- 
tesy.” This is not a treatise on manners or etiquette. In praising 
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or censuring, we shall still agree that each was a very great man; 
we shall remember too, that Beethoven mixed much in exclusive 
circles of society, that he was greatly esteemed by many members 
of them, that his dedications possess a significance. The Beet- 
hoven of the anecdote is not a discovery to those who know the 
story of the “Eroica” dedication, and remember that in his last 
symphony he wrote a work consecrated to humanity. He simply 
acted what Burns wrote at a date not far distant, “a man’s a man 
for a’ that,” words that form the motto of a poem which, in its 
sentiment, might have come from Walt Whitman himself. He 
simply acted what Victor Hugo was to say subsequently, “that a 
prince is nothing in the presence of a principle.” I am not sure 
if one ought to call Beethoveli the first man to assert his inde- 
pendence in this way. I am sure that his attitude must have 
made itself felt, and that not feebly. 

And now, turning to modern days, we contemplate the artist 
and his audience. Here, once more, the social history of music, 
for which I have pleaded, would assist us. If we took the number 
of theaters and concert-halls available for public performances a 
hundred years ago and the number of the same to-day, the in- 
crease might conceivably astound us. In that time popular 
education has been active, with the result that, probably, a much 
larger percentage of people enjoy high class music to-day than at 
any previous date. It requires but little reflection to see that 
these two facts have conferred an increased significance upon the 
audience. For every artist who shuns publicity and dislikes the 
fierce light that beats about a platform, there are, I assume, a 
thousand who feel that they can achieve what they ought to 
achieve, what they deserve to achieve, only by facing the great 
public confidently, and adapting themselves to the trying con- 
ditions of concert and operatic life. This elevation of the public 
demands consideration, if only because it brings before us two 
questions of great moment. The first of these is the precise posi- 
tion occupied by home music. Do our many public events detract 
from, or discourage, the making of music in the home? Is the 
center of our hopes and expectations, is the place where we learn 
music and come to love it, a place where we hear it in company 
with hundreds of others; or does our public tribute to music form 
simply an addition to assiduous cultivation of the art in the more 
intimate circle of domestic life? A seriously musical community, 
I take it, will always find time for the practice and study of mu- 
sical works in its homes. Well equipped musicians and music- 
lovers love the scanning of scores in slippered ease in familiar and 
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informal surroundings. The best class of amateurs will always 
feel the necessity for playing and scrutinising music, old and new, 
in the privacy of their own chambers. A calm consideration of this 
matter must invariably lead one to the conclusion that that sort of 
cultivation is one which has no real substitute; that when it does 
not exist a loss to music and musical knowledge results. And 
Percy Grainger, for example, is quite right when he insists upon 
the efficacy and influence of what he calls “room-music.” Sur- 
rounded by the objects which are dear to your heart, spiritually 
at ease as well as physically at home, you can come to closer 
quarters with music than is possible in the wider spaces of the 
concert hall. You can repeat that which gives you delight, or 
that which places a problem before you; you are free from the 
distractions, the effusiveness, the excitements of the popular mu- 
sical event. The need for, and value of, an intelligent propagation 
of music in the home must never be forgotten. If I have digressed 
here in order to say this, it is because the saying is a matter of 
urgency, and because, with the modern audience set upon a 
pedestal, the urgency may be missed. 

There is more in the subject than this, however. The second 
question to be discussed is that which pertains to emotional at- 
mosphere, to style, technic, to spirit and essence. Psychology 
teaches that man himself is not the same as man united to other 
men. The one alone is different from the one who is of the many. 
If we paused to analyse our sensations, we should discover the 
truth of this. It is possible to come away from a concert feeling 
exhilarated and thrilled. Enthusiasm is a valuable quality, the 
capacity to be thrilled an enviable capacity. Nevertheless, the 
value of the quality and of the capacity depends upon the sources 
from which they arise. The mere presence of them is not in itself 
a proof either of taste, discernment, or sensibility. One may 
emerge from a concert in a high state of excitement with half-a- 
dozen superlatives upon one’s lips. Traced to its origin, this 
emotional condition is, perhaps, born of the fact that a large num- 
ber of people have gathered together in one place, applauded 
vociferously, gazed upon the possessor of a great name. The 
emotional atmosphere has been tense; enthusiasm, like measles, 
has spread; the individual has become infected. Analysis shows 
pretty plainly that all this has little or nothing to do with music 
qua music, or interpretation qua interpretation. It is always 
worth while to examine ourselves, and to ask ourselves whether our 
responsiveness to this, or that, is a tribute to, or a censure upon, 
our musical organisation. There remains to be touched on the 
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music which suffers from exposure to a too large public gathering. 
Some of Mozart, and Chopin, comes, I think, under this category. 
With them, as with others occasionally, one yearns, now and then, 
for more intimate, and less elaborate, surroundings. The style, 
the thought, the spirit, all seem to ask for the modest room, and the 
quiet approbation of a select and restricted circle. This, too, has 
to be stated, because, as I have already remarked, the audience 
is set upon a pedestal; because it is necessary to try to see and 
hear things as they are; because not all music is heard at its best 
from a far-off platform. 

The audience being, as I have described it, on a pedestal, one 
may, perhaps, talk of the public as a modern patron. Concert- 
management is now an art with a highly developed technic. It 
would not be so were there not a need for it. There would be no 
need for it were it not that the taste and the desires of the public 
have to be reckoned with. And so it happens that in practical 
musical life, the life of concert and recital giving, the relationship 
of the artist to his public is one of prime importance. The artist 
need not be ashamed of his desire to gain the approbation of his 
public, or of his desire to make the most of his gifts. Technic is 
nothing if not the means to a definite end — the adequate presenta- 
tion of a musical idea. When the artist makes the most of his gift, 
studies his audience, and does not scruple to take to heart the 
lessons of experience, he is but showing himself a wise economist. 
It is not enough that he should feel ; it is not enough that he should 
know that he knows; all that he feels, all that he knows must be 
expressed in such a manner that he convinces those who listens to 
him. The greatest orator in Chinese will speak vainly before an 
audience that is not conversant with the Chinese language. There 
is, then, nothing derogatory in the artist’s coming to grips with the 
practical facts. If he disdain to do so, he will suffer acutely for 
his foolish pride. So far, indeed, from being something below his 
station and unworthy of his profession, a solicitude for those to 
whom, by the nature of the case, he is bound to address himself 
becomes a positive duty. Like mercy, it is twice blessed; it 
blesses him that gives and him that takes. An immense amount 
of cant is talked on this very pressing topic. The fragile sort of 
art, so delicate or so subtle that it must be hushed away in some 
odd corner of the universe, is generally the sort of art cultivated 
by mediocrities, whose views have been moulded by unsatisfied 
ambition. The grapes of success are always sour to those who 
cannot grasp them. There will always be men who give us the 
impression that their audience means little or nothing to them. 
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Bach and Cesar Franck are, assuredly, of this type. There will 
always be men who have what I might call “the public sense” de- 
veloped in a high degree. Handel, Liszt, and Nikisch belong 
emphatically to this type, and the mention of their names shows 
that the possession of this “public sense” is not incompatible with 
very superior musicianship. At the same time, it must be made 
quite definite, that there is a right and a wrong way of considering 
the public. When I say that the artist does well to bring the public 
into his reckoning, I do not mean that he must lose his soul in 
an endeavor to gain the whole world of success, flattery, and adu- 
lation. I mean something strikingly like the very opposite. I 
mean that he ought to be ever apprehensive lest he should give 
the public something below his best. Even popular audiences will 
take a great deal more of the finest fruits of your labors and 
thoughts than you imagine. Where musical taste is low, it is 
foolish to climb down to the humiliating level. The old-time 
patron was, doubtless, often a fool; the Monsieur Jourdains of 
every age are gullible. And so with the public as patron. Popu- 
larity, in itself, is nothing; its importance lies in the thing that is 
popular. The ephemeral ditty, which to-morrow will be gathered 
to many of its kind in the world’s vast waste-paper basket, is 
popular; but Wagner is popular also, and Wagner will not be 
gathered up into the waste-paper basket yet awhile. What a con- 
sideration for the public implies is simply a consideration of the best 
part of your artistic self. It means a diplomatic employment of 
your repertory; it means, what is often forgotten, a study of the 
art of program-making; it means a wise reading of the need of 
men, and the need of men is far more often for as good a thing as 
you can give them than is popularly supposed. The place, the 
circumstance, the occasion have to be borne in mind. “Besides 
the artist,” says Professor Sir Walter Raleigh in his little volume 
on “Style,” “two things are to be considered in every art, the 
instrument and the audience; or, to deal in less figured phrase, 
the medium, and the public.” The full and spontaneous real- 
isation of this need impose no petty and inconvenient compromises. 
Those most terribly anxious to languish in the sunshine of popular 
favor are sometimes those whom the public can take the measure 
of most accurately. It is possible to fail through the excessive 
ardor of your wooing. There is a magic and mystery unfathom- 
able and untold in all superior artistic endeavor. Every good 
thing is eternally fruitful, bringing its own reward, and sowing 
seeds for other worthy crops. The supreme glory of the artist 
lies not in his fame, or in the number of autograph hunters who 
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haunt his shadow, but in the fact that a piece of skilful work is 
comprehended and approved by some gratified soul, who, maybe, 
leaves the hall full of wonderment and strange thoughts that, while 
they bear no translating into common speech, yet have wrought a 
change within so deep and vast that life is a richer and fuller thing 
than it was before. It is the old story told by Longfellow in one 
of his poems; the song breathed into the air is found in the heart 
of a friend. The censure of the fastidious, I ought to point out, 
is not more tragic than the endorsement of the ignorant. It 
should be added, however (and in view of what I have written 
there is significance in the statement), that apathy, not hostility, 
is the attitude accurately described as damning. 

To recapitulate, the position appears to me to be something 
like this. There is nothing to be ashamed of in popularity as such. 
Oscar Wilde, I think, observed that popularity was the one insult 
which had not been offered Whistler. The remark must be con- 
sidered in the light of the circumstances which elicited it, and, 
in any case, it was but an example of the Irish wit’s pretty way of 
expressing himself; a way which is found again in one of his essays, 
where he writes, “Ah! don’t say that you agree with me. When 
people agree with me I always feel that I must be wrong.” The 
public, or the audience, like earlier patrons may be right, or may 
be wrong; the word does not stand for a fixed and unvarying critical 
standard. One artist’s public is not necessarily that of another. 
It is good business, and not hostile to praiseworthy artistic 
endeavor, to try to make your public, your audience (that is your 
patron), a wise and discriminating one. If a man is known by the 
company he keeps, an artist may be estimated by the kind of 
audience he draws to his concerts. The source of your popularity 
is what interests me. 

The other side of the picture needs no prolonged elaboration. 
It is perfectly obvious that there are things which a man cannot 
do coram populo. A fine outgiving cannot be achieved where 
there does not exist a judicious intaking. There are moments 
when, for the soul’s health, an artist must, metaphorically, dwell 
in the desert, and seek the spots untroubled by the persistent 
rhythms of modern life; moments when the eye must look inward, 
when a strengthening and recuperation of all the finer faculties be- 
come imperative. The modern patron, the public, has a hard way 
with its heroes and heroines. Admiration for their art overflows 
into social channels, and even invades privacy. The tribute may, 
on occasion, prove irksome, while yet it is not exactly distasteful. 
He is a wise artist who knows how and when to cultivate the 
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essential part of himself, which can be cultivated only in something 
approaching solitude. All of this points directly to the fact that 
there exists a fine dividing line between conscienceless obedience 
to the voice of the crowd and a sober diplomatic attitude. The 
entire machinery of concert-management, program-framing, and 
the like has for its object (when it is intelligent) the fullest use of 
the artist’s particular gifts legitimately employed, and the making 
known of those to the public; as such, it may be looked upon as an 
economic convenience. 

I have said, and it is too obvious to stress, that the word public 
does not stand for a fixed critical standard. It therefore follows 
that the public of one place will be quite unlike that of another. 
One city is a Tchaikovsky stronghold; in another the composer is 
anathema. One center can take any amount of Mahler; an- 
other exhibits no curiosity whatever. There are wide differences 
and striking variations, due in part to historical circumstances, to 
influences of the past, to educational facilities, to more frequent, 
or less frequent, opportunities of hearing good music, even to 
political factors. The public, like its forerunners in the role, may 
be a good, or a bad, patron. And, human nature being what we 
know it to be, it is, perhaps, only to be expected that each center 
gets what it deserves. Mrs. Leo Hunter was a patron of sorts, 
who might be taken as representative of some communities. “Is 
not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help?” Thus Dr, Johnson to my 
lord Chesterfield, in the greatest snub ever administered to a great 
man by a greater. Again, in Chesterfield, we find a representative 
of a certain class of patron. The best patron is the one sensible 
enough to recognise the limits of patronage as fully as its rights and 
prerogatives. A total effacement can hardly be expected. People, 
whether individuals or the public, when they support schemes 
by their presence, or their purses, have to be accorded some con- 
sideration. The price the artist has to pay may be too much. 
Some patrons are lion-eaters. Some patrons of limited knowledge 
and autocratic ways do not bear speaking about in polite language. 
Where the patron shows judgment as fine as the financial support 
is generous, where the moment which calls for non-intervention 
is gracefully realised, there, perhaps, we come nearest to the 
conditions that are most fruitful in gratifying results. 

Although the old-time patron may not exist in the old- 
time manner, it is not wide of the mark to say that more is 
done for the encouragement of music and musicians to-day 
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than hitherto. The number of schemes, and organisations, and 
clubs, which have for their aim the furtherance of musical knowl- 
edge and the advancement of the modern musician, at least lead 
one to suppose so. We congratulate ourselves on our benevolence. 
Humanitarian sentiment has a desire to banish suffering and 
neglect, and to set comfort and recognition in their places. The 
sentiment speaks well for the heart of man. At the same time, 
this little question involves us in a knotty problem. If there is a 
distinct gain to the artist as a member of society, not to say as a 
human being, in having things done for him, in having funds on 
which to draw, or prizes to win, the proceeds of which will oil the 
wheels of his progress, is there coincidently a loss? Without for a 
moment desiring that any person should suffer, that any man 
should go without food or warmth, or have to fight the battles 
of debt, disease, and discouragement, I must say that I think such 
a loss possible. If what is learnt in suffering is sung in song, if 
the uses of adversity are sweet, there must be a loss when suffering 
is banished, and adversity put to flight. In imaginative fiction 
the artist generally begins as a poor man. Art lives in a garret. 
A herring serves for supper; champagne is a word in the dictionary, 
and almost a foreign word even there. Such pictures belong to 
the Romantic School; yet they are not all romantic, and the gnaw- 
ing pains of hunger are not romantic unless they are the other 
fellow’s. Ask yourself this question: What does musical com- 

position owe directly to rich men? Creative musicians have some- 
times, like Lulli, amassed a considerable fortune. Few, indeed, 
so far as I am aware, have begun as rich men. The two out- 
standing examples which I can call to mind at the moment, 
Mendelssohn and Meverbeer, are not of the first order. When 
we read in history books of the cold treatment meted out now and 
then to men like Mozart and Schubert, we feel that those responsible 
deserve condemnation. In feeling this, we are looking at the 
public from the artist’s point of view. But we do not require to 
be told that man can be spoiled by success, as well as by failure 
and neglect. The head that is liable to swelling has existed all 
through the ages; it is symptomatic of a modern, but not exclusively 
modern, disease. Of all dangers and temptations that of success, 
particularly early won success, is the most dangerous, because the 
most likely to blunt the faculty of self-criticism. If the lessons 
of art, like those of life, are to be learnt in the hard school of 
experience (where the fees, I admit, are high), the artist must keep 
clear of the cotton- wool of grandmotherly solicitude; otherwise 
the deeper note will, I fear, be to seek in his pages. Tennyson 
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has a fine line in which he speaks of “tears from the depth of some 
divine despair.’’ To ask the artist to suffer despair, divine or 
otherwise, in order that we may have its inspiring outcome, would 
be an impertinence. The fact stares you in the face, nevertheless. 
You cannot gain experience by proxy. If the divine despair, or 
divine discontent, has never dwelt within the breast, it is as il- 
logical to anticipate its artistic result as to look for figs on thistles. 
The great music of the world has come from men at least relatively 
poor. It can never be proved with mathematical precision that 
their gift to the world would have been less valuable had they 
been in easier circumstances. One cannot shut one’s eyes to 
what is. The rich have no song of their own. This is not a plead- 
ing for poverty, or for the leaving of poor men poor. It is rather a 
plea for enlightened help, when help is forthcoming. 

Perhaps I have said enough about the public. But there 
remains one phase of my subject which emphasises the importance 
of what I have ventured to designate the modern patron. It is 
this. Composers are human. They may dream and have visions 
(if they do not they are not really worthy of the name), they may 
be as absent-minded as their counterparts in fiction, but they are, 
after all, practical men. That is to say, they write music in order 
that it may be performed. Personally, I like to feel that the true 
artist loves his art so much he would still be a practising artist 
were he on a desert island, far from concert-halls and opera-houses. 
You remember Milton’s lines : 

All but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung; 

Silence was pleased. 

You remember, too, Tennyson’s; 

I do but sing because I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 

Each case provides an example of divine compulsion. The true 
artist is, I assume, subject to the same force. The nightingale 
would not be a nightingale, the poet no poet, did they cease their 
song. And the artist is an artist by virtue of his activity in his 
art. I wonder how many of our players and singers would con- 
tinue to play and to sing were they condemned to do so in 
solitude. To reflect upon this is to test your sincerity, and the 
depth of your love for your art. Herein lies no contradiction of the 
statement that artists are, in the main, much more practical than 
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they are presumed to be. Composers know the compass of in- 
struments, the limitations of a pianist’s hands, the genius of the 
violin, the capacity of the voice. In composing they make allow- 
ance for such things. No composer worth considering writes for 
a coloraturo soprano in the bass clef, or allots piccolo-like passages 
to the double-bass. In other words, the composer writes so that 
his music may be heard. Perhaps he hears in his imagination 
an ideal performance, much finer than any he will ever hear with 
the physical ear. But he directs his attention to the probable, 
certainly to the possible, not to a impossibly remote hypothetical 
series of circumstances. In doing so, he may, paradoxically, be 
writing for himself, which means simply that the expression of his 
thought is a dire necessity to him. I have yet to learn of the sane 
composer who did not take into account the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. At the back of his mind, there is performance. Why, 
otherwise, trouble about the peculiarities of orchestral instruments, 
and the compass of human voices? Why not write a part for a 
voice both as high as that of a Queen of the Night and as low as 
that of a basso prof undo, for a singer to be born in future years, who 
will be able to “sing both high and low,” as Shakespeare has it? 

The modern world of music-making is an exceedingly busy 
world. Composers, interpreters, impresarios play their parts in it. 
The public, which I have called the patron of these times, also 
plays a part, and an important part it is. I have endeavored 
to show that the artist ought not to surrender the better part of 
himself; that he ought, on the contrary, to hold the inner sanctuary 
of his soul inviolate; I have endeavored to show that he ought 
to consider those without whom his profession, if not his art or 
his activity, would be gone. I have endeavored to show that the 
public really occupies the place of patron, and that the word does 
not connote a definite critical standard. Those occupied with 
high affairs of musical state cannot afford to rest upon their oars. 
The demands of art are great and unceasing. The obligations of 
the artist and the public are alike heavy. It is for the one to rise 
on stepping-stones of his dead self towards the heights; it is for the 
other to appreciate intelligently and sympathetically the artist’s 
achievement. 



MARIONETTE OPERAS 

By W. J. LAWRENCE 

E VENTS in nowise interrelated sometimes have a certain 
causeless symmetry. It is in keeping that Florence, itself 
the birthplace of the Opera, should have given the first 
material send-off to the Marionette Opera and that the new and 
irresistible combination of old factors should have been due to an 
innovative genius who, if Roman-born, was the scion of a respected 
Florentine family. The restless mind is the lever that moves the 
world and of a surety that noted Chevalier of Malta, Filippo 
Acciajuoli, was bountifully endowed with the inquiring spirit. It 
will suffice to say that during his seventy years’ course he figured 
as poet, musician, theatrical producer, scene-painter, mathema- 
tician, traveller, hermit and penitent. In 1670, when he had 
reached forty and had just completed a decade of aimless wander- 
ing about the world, he brought out at Florence in the Theatre 
of the Via del Cocomero the first Marionette opera. This was II 
Girello, a light production from his own pen, described as a dramma 
musicale burlesco, with music by Jacopo Melani and A. Stradella. 
Elsewhere he had experimented in private with the piece before, 
but the Florentine performance was the first that really counted, 
and it counted so far that in the course of a few years the new 
device overran Italy. This, of course, is by no means surprising. 
It is doubtful which the Italians love more, the puppets or the 
opera, and the two when united afford for them an entertainment 
whose fascinations are perennial. 

Marionettes often achieve the impossible and yet not all things 
are possible to the marionettes. The operatic genres with which 
they can effectively be harmonised are limited: they show best 

in combination with humour or fantasy. To associate them with 
the sober themes of grand opera is a mistake. It was one early 
made by Acciajuoli’s imitators and yet proved of such acceptance 
that Acciajuoli himself, though conscious that he had initially 
taken the right path, was compelled now and again to deviate 
from his course. Naturally, however, Venice, the great home of 
late seventeenth-century opera, though desirous of welcoming the 
new device, was decidedly averse from seeing its cherished con- 
ventions derided. So we find the operatic puppets making their 
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first appearance in 1679 by the Adriatic in the Teatro alle Zattere 
in a sternly orthodox dramma per musica called II Leandro , written 
by Count Camillo Badovero and composed by Francesco Antonio 
Pistochini. But in discussing the qualities of these early marion- 
ette operas one must be careful not to speak beyond one’s brief. 
In most cases the process of nature has been reversed: the body 
remains but the soul has melted away. Books of the opera being 
deemed necessary for the enlightenment of the audience, many 
librettos have come down to us; but no such principle of utilitari- 
anism urged publication of the scores, and they have all dis- 
appeared. 

For four years the marionette opera raged at Venice in the 
carnivals, and there an end. In 1680 the Damira Placata of Ac- 
ciajuoli, with music by Marc’ Antonio Ziani, was brought out at 
the Teatro San Moise, a solitary and sufficing attraction. In 
1681, when superb waxen figures were substituted for the old 
wooden puppets Filippo chose for discussion the theme of 
L’Ulisse in Feacia, which was admirably “musicked” by K. 
Antonio Dal Gaudio. In 1682 patrons of the house were regaled 
with two marionette operas. II Girello, after having gone the 
rounds of Sienna (1672), Ferrara (1674), Modena (1675) and 
Reggio (1676), duly reached Venice and was provided with a new 
score by Pistochini. II Leandro was also revived here under the 
title of GCAmori Fatali. In the same year also Acciajuoli, who 
had long been pining for a return to his first love, produced on a 
marionette stage in the Palazzo Colonna in Rome a burlesque 
opera entitled, Chi e cagion del suo mat, pianga si stesso, with face- 
tious attributions of the libretto to Ovid and the music to Orpheus, 
though both were emanations of his own genius. 

There was much rippling of the waters when, synchronising 
with this last event, the marionette opera made its appearance in 
Paris. Under the style and title of “Les Pygmees” the sieur La 
Grille had proceeded to establish a puppet show in the Marais with 
figures four feet high ; and he was bold enough to attempt opera in 
regulation form, i.e., with ballets, descending divinities and sur- 
prising scenic changes. Of the opening attraction 1 l’abbe Du Bois 
writes : 

C’etait un op6ra ordinaire, avec la difference que la partie de 
Paction s’executait par de grandes marionnettes, qui faisaient sur le 
theatre les gestes convenables au recit que chant aient des musiciens, dont 
la voix sortait par une ouverture m6nagee dans le plancher de la scene. 

According to M. Germain Bapst, Essai sur VHistoire du Theatre , p. 345, the text 
of this opera now reposes in the Biblioth^que nationale, reference “ Y. 5693, in-4,” 
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One gathers from this that, in order that the song and the 
stage play might thoroughly harmonise, the singers were placed in 
a sort of prompter’s box at the front where they could see all while 
remaining unseen. Doubtless this was the early Italian method. 

The success of the “Pygmees” was immediate and gave rise 
to a celebrated mot. A chronicler, writing in the Mercure de 
France in February, 1677, said significantly of the puppets, “Elies 
chantent trop haut pour chanter longtemps.” This was prophetic. 
Lully had been granted a monopoly of opera in France and came 
to consider the sieur de La Grille’s show an infraction of his priv- 
ileges. The result when he brought his powers to bear to silence 
the marionettes was much the same as when the English Govern- 
ment during the late revolutionary period in Ireland sought to 
suppress a hostile newspaper. All that really happened was a 
change of name. The “Theatre des Pygmees” became the 
“Theatre des Bamboches.” But Lully was not to be dodged for- 
ever in this simple way, and after two prosperous winters La Grille 
packed up his puppets and disappeared from Paris. For a time 
there was a heavy miss of the mannikins, for they had given great 
delight to young and old alike, especially in a fairy opera entitled 
Les Amours de Microton, ou les Charmes d’Orcan. 

While it seems unlikely that London waited a score of years 
for the advent of the marionette opera (might not the sieur de La 
Grille have brought his pigmies across the Channel?), the fact 
remains that it is not until the dawn of the eighteenth century 
we have any traces of it in England. Ballad opera, whose genesis 
is usually assigned to the vogue of The Beggar’s Opera, really had 
its origin almost a score of years earlier in the fashionable little 
house known as Punch’s Theatre in the Little Piazza of Covent 
Garden, the headquarters of Powell, the puppet-showman, a 
genius who gained the esteem of Addison and Steele and has had 
his name and fame preserved in the pages of The Spectator and 
The Tatler. Opera, in the loose English sense of the term, was by 
no means the sole fare provided in Powell’s popular show, but its 
recurrence was frequent enough to be noticeable. In May, 1712, 
there was produced there a musical spectacle called The State of 
Innocence; or The Fall of Man, described in the advertisements as 
having “a variety of Scenes and Machines, particularly the Scene 
of Paradise in its Primitive State, with birds, beasts, and all its 
ancient inhabitants.” In all probability this was based on 
Dryden’s published opera of the same title, a dramatisation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost made in 1675, but, for some reason unknown, 
never acted. Of all Powell’s productions only one has come down 
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to us, a mock opera called Venus and Adonis, or The Triumphs of 
Love, printed in octavo in 1713. It is notable that the old Covent 
Garden showman had an ingenious method of disguising the work- 
ing of his figures, though the device would hardly commend itself 
to a latter-day audience. 

At a somewhat later period Ireland contributed an interest- 
ing, if brief, chapter to the annals of marionette opera. Writing 
of his boyhood’s days in Dublin, when he had a fine soprano voice, 
Michael Kelly, the tenor singer, tells us in his Reminiscences : 

Kane O’Hara, the ingenious author of Midas, 1 had a puppet show 
the amusement of his friends ; it was worked by a young man of the name 
of Nick Marsh, who sang for Midas and Pan. He was a fellow of infinite 
humour; his parody on ‘Shepherds, I Have Lost my Love’ was equal to 
anything written by the well-known Captain Morris, and, with many 
others of equal merit, will be long remembered for the rich vein of 
humour which characterises it. The love of company, joined to a weak 
constitution, condemned this truly original genius to an early grave, 
regretted by all who knew him. In the performance of this [?] fantoc- 
cini I sang the part of Daphne, and was instructed by the author himself; 
the others were by other amateurs. It was quite the rage with all the 
people of fashion, who crowded nightly to see the gratuitous performance. 

Established early in 1774, in a house in Abbey Street, Dublin, 
Kane O’Hara’s show, which provided accommodation for some 
120 spectators, came to be known as “Mr. Punch’s Patagonian 
Theatre.” At first admission was by invitation only, but after- 
wards a charge of a British crown was made and the proceeds 
given to the luckless debtors incarcerated in the various local 
Marshalseas. Memories being proverbially treacherous things, 
it must be recalled that Kelly was writing a clear half-century after 
the event, a lapse of time which accounts for the fact that he either 
exaggerated the importance of Nick Marsh’s position or (what is 
less likely) gave his old associate a wrong name. The real man- 
ager of the little show was John Ellis, a clever young artist, who 
painted some scenery for the burlettas produced there, which had 
such striking merit that the Dublin Society awarded him in 1776 
a prize of a silver palette in recognition of the qualities of his 
work. 

It was for the Abbey Street puppets that Kane O’Hara, 
basing on Fielding’s mock tragedy of the same name, wrote the 
burletta of Tom Thumb, afterwards so long popular on the regular 
stage . 2 Unfortunately, the date of its first production can only be 


1 For this, the first English burletta (1762), see my article on ‘Early Irish Ballad 
Opera and Comic Opera’ in The Musical Quarterly for July, 1922, p. 407. 

2 It was acted at Covent Garden in 1780 and printed in 1805. 
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approximated, but we know that on January 27, 1776, a perform- 
ance of the new burletta and a pantomime was given on behalf of 
the poor confined debtors of the city at raised prices. The adver- 
tisement for the evening ends, quaintly enough, with “N. B. La- 
dies are requested not to wear Hoops, Hats, Bonnets, Calashs or 
Plumes upon this occasion.” In this we have an oblique satire 
on the feminine fashions of the day, so little calculated to add to 
the pleasures of play-going. A lady in a hooped petticoat occu- 
pied as much room as two men and her high head-dress proved 
a serious obstruction to the view of those unfortunate enough to 
be seated behind. 

In May, 1776, Ellis took the Dublin puppets to England, 
where their success was so great that they were not seen again in 
the Irish capital until the autumn of 1779. On their return they 
were established for a time in the regular theatre in Fishamble 
Street at popular prices and produced Garrick’s farce A Peep 
Behind the Curtain, in which the burletta of Orpheus was inciden- 
tally presented. Strange to say, notwithstanding the excellence 
of its music, the old show had little vogue in its new habitat. 
There is some reason to believe that the puppets were purchased 
and the services of their operators secured for a very exclusive 
private marionette show, known as “The Microcosm Theatre,” 
which flourished in the city from 1779 to 1781. Occasional refer- 
ences to this show are to be found in contemporary newspapers. 
“We are informed,” says The Hibernian Journal of January 22, 
1781, “that the Gentlemen who are proprietors of the elegant little 
Theatre called the Microcosm in Drury Lane, formerly Booter- 
lane, humanely intend a Benefit night for the relief of the Dis- 
tressed West Indians.” This performance duly took place on 
March 3rd following, when the evergreen Midas was given to a 
packed assembly which had cheerfully paid half a guinea a head 
for admission. Perhaps no old musical piece was better adapted 
for the service of the puppets than O’Hara’s vivacious burletta. 
For thirty years afterwards one finds it figuring as a standing dish 
in most of the English marionette shows. Few relics of the little 
Microcosm Theatre exist to-day. A “Microcosm concerto” was 
published in The Hibernian Magazine for October, 1780, and in 
the National Museum of Ireland is preserved a subscriber’s silver 
ticket of admission with a figure of Punchinello engraved upon it, 
and the date, 1779. 

Though we have done with Ireland, we are as yet not wholly 
done with the noted old tenor vocalist whose early recollections 
started us on the Irish trail. In 1779, when no more than a 
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hobbledehoy, Kelly packed off to Italy for a course of travel and 
study ; and one of his experiences proves so pertinent to our theme 
that we must again quote from him: 

My companion prevailed on me to accompany him to Padua, 
where he had business to transact. It was very little out of our way, and 
I had a strong desire to see that learned city. When we arrived we went 
to an inn called the Stella d’Oro. Padua was interesting to me as the 
birthplace of Tartini; and the two greatest singers of their time were liv- 
ing there retired, Pachierotti and Guadagni. The latter was a Cavaliere. 
He had built a house, or rather a palace, in which he had a very neat 
theatre, and a company of puppets, which represented L’Orpheo e 
Euridice, himself singing the part of Orpheo behind the scenes. It was 
in this character, and in singing Gluck’s beautiful rondo in it, ‘Che faro 
senza Euridice,’ that he distinguished himself in every theatre in Europe, 
and drew such immense houses in London. 

His puppet-show was his hobby, and, as he received no money, he 
had always crowded houses. He had a good fortune, with which he was 
very liberal, and was the handsomest man of his kind I ever saw. 1 

Judging from this and other accounts the puppet enthusiast 
who should have gone on a tour of the continental marionette 
opera-houses of the private order early in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century would have had a delightful time. Notable 
among places of the sort was the little theatre which Prince 
Nicolaus Esterhazy had built in 1767 close to his new summer 
palace at Siittor in Hungary, and not far from the larger structure 
already erected for plays and Italian operas. There was a tradi- 
tion of musical culture in the Esterhazy family and the Prince 
himself was a competent player on the viola di bordone, an instru- 
ment known in England as the baryton and somewhat resembling 
the violoncello. Joseph Haydn had been appointed his Capell- 
meister, and it was for long his almost daily task to indite com- 
positions for his august patron to play. (He took precious good 
care to keep them within the measure of his abilities.) But the 
budding maestro longed for something solid to break his mind 
upon and he found it in the puppet-theatre. For the visit of the 
Empress Maria Theresa to Esterhaz — as the summer palace was 
called — in September, 1773, he wrote the first of his four marionette 
operettas, Philemon und Baucis , which, thanks to skilful interpre- 
tation on the part of the Prince’s corps of Italian singers and deft 
manipulation of the puppets, delighted all who had the good 
fortune to see it. This was followed during the succeeding lustrum 
by S abbato delle Streghe , La Geneviefa and Dido. One can only 
speak of these productions on the meagrest of hearsay evidence, 


1 Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 2nd edit. 1828, I, pp. 149-150. 
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since the scores have not come down to us. The long prevailing 
belief is that they were destroyed in a disastrous fire which occurred 
in that section of the palace of Eisenstadt where Haydn had his 
apartments, though, curiously enough, certain other opera-scores 
composed by him for performance at the Prince’s regular Italian 
opera-house, viz. those for Armida , La Vera Costanza and the 
Speziale , escaped the flames. But the point is doubtful. Sixty 
odd years ago, when writing his Histoire des Marionnettes en Europe , 
Charles Magnin cast ridicule on this story, maintaining with some 
show of reason that so recently as 1827 the lost scores had been 
seen in the musical archives of the Princes Esterhazy. 1 If that 
were so, what has become of them? Pending the solution of the 
mystery, all that remains to be said is that Prince Nicolaus’s 
famous little marionette theatre remained an institution until his 
death in 1790, an event which occasioned Haydn’s removal to 
Vienna and his coming into public note. 

It is not surprising that the marionette opera still pursues a 
vigorous, if restricted, existence. The law of life, as Goethe said, 
is continuity amidst change, and in Italy the annals of marionette 
opera have been practically continuous. In a necessarily rapid 
sketch it is essential to emphasise that point. Italy has the tra- 
dition: secrets of puppet manipulation have been religiously 

handed from father and son. As typical of the public marionette 
shows of an earlier day one may cite the burattini of the Palazzo 
Fiano in Rome, so long popular in the first half of the last century. 
Established in a ground-floor room on the Plaza San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, this well-diversified entertainment was given at so moderate 
a rate of admission (the equivalent of about five cents) that Beyle 
on presenting himself at the door and being told the price, hesi- 
tated about entering, lest he should be devoured by the fleas of 
the populace. Happily he took his courage in both hands and was 
agreeably disappointed. It is amazing to find that at one time 
the puppets of the Fiano had the whole of Rossini in their reper- 
tory. But, after all, it is only the simple things, such as shaking 
hands and standing still, that afford difficulties to the mannikins. 
They revel in the impossible. Yet, frankly as one concedes the 
paradox, Rossini in a puppet show seems the supreme audacity. 
It must have taken some doing to give Semiramide or Otello, bal- 
lets and all, on a tiny stage with a mere handful of singers and an 
orchestra of five. The doubling of vocal parts had long been per- 
missible, but it was by no means easy of accomplishment, since it 

1 Magnin quotes as his authority the Gazette Musicale de Leipzig, 1827, tome 
XXIX, No. 49, p. 820, but this I have been unable to see. 
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is a harder task to disguise the singing than the speaking voice and 
at the same time sing truly. 

London, sublimely ignorant of the centuries of effort that 
have gone to the perfecting of the Italian puppet, was as much 
amazed as delighted at the excellence of the “Teatro dei Piccoli” 
when that now well-established Roman marionette show was 
brought to the Scala Theatre for what proved to be a prosperous 
season in the Spring of 1922 by Dr. Vittorio Podrecca, one of its 
joint founders. In a series of adroitly-diversified programmes 
calculated to display how brilliantly puppets can be manipulated, 
opera both old and new had a conspicuous place. But in the last 
analysis there is a radical distinction between an opera rudely 
adapted to marionette-show limitations and an opera specially 
devised for marionette performance. There is always the vital 
question of the small orchestra. For this reason the outstanding 
feature of the Scala season was the reproduction of Ottorino 
Respighi’s charming fairy opera in three acts, La Bella Dormente 
nel Bosco, a work of daintiness which, aided by a delicately har- 
monising impressionistic setting, spoke alike to the musically 
literate and illiterate with the authentic voice of contemporaneity. 
So far from being hampered by the limitations imposed on him, 
the composer held the soul captive by his richness and range; 
grace and dignity had been restored to a theme long monopolised 
and debased in England by perpetrators of Pantomime. Little 
wonder that that luminous critic, Mr. Ernest Newman, made open 
confession that he owed to Respighi and the puppets a happy 
regeneration of his faith in the possibility of opera. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MUSICOLOGY 

By CHARLES LOUIS SEEGER, Jr. 

I 

Musical and Non-Musical Points of View 

I N the logical or deliberately methodical treatment of any 
subject, the character of the work may vary according to the 
data, premisses, aim, scope and method. But though it 
varies, it must be consistent. Control of the situation lies in the 
logical factor known as judgment. Its chief task is the determi- 
nation of what matter pertains to the work and what rules are 
applicable to it. Judgment is partly insight, discernment, intu- 
ition, and partly deliberate assumption (1) of a point of view 
(point of departure, standpoint, etc.), and (2) of a direction or 
orientation of that view. 

There exists to-day a large and increasing body of literature 
about music and there is no doubt but that talking and writing 
about music occupy at least as much time as the making of it. 
Among musicians the aim of talking about music undoubtedly 
involves the possibility of benefit accruing to the art of music. 
Among philosophers the aim, in possible addition to this, is chiefly 
the further extension and higher organisation of the universe of 
discourse. 

But it is by no means apparent that these aims are consistent 
with the methods advocated or employed in the actual conduct of 
affairs. Furthermore, no adequate statement of the premisses 
(fundamental assumptions), no satisfactory definition of its data, 
nor of the scope of the undertaking has ever been made, and no 
organised study of music comparable to the study of language, 
physics, biology, astronomy, etc., can be said to exist. There 
seems to be a certain amount of agreement (1) that music is an 
art — a phenomenon of the physical (external) world, (2) that it 
bears certain resemblances and differences to certain classes of 
language usage that are classifiable as art in the same sense that 
music as a whole is so classified, (3) that there is a “mysterious” 
quality in music that allows us to place upon it a value for which 
we cannot logically account. 
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These assumptions are entirely unsatisfactory, but they strike, 
I believe, the key-note of much of the best work of modern times. 
The aim of the present undertaking is to take some steps toward the 
higher organisation of the study of music in order that it may 
eventually rank with the great studies of our day. To do this it is 
first necessary to show more in detail the grounds for dissatisfaction 
with the present situation. 

We cannot, I think, avoid the assumption that if any particular 
instance of talking or writing about music is logically sound (allow- 
ing for reasonable possibility of error) it may benefit the conduct 
of the art of music. But how are we to judge the logically sound 
in connection with talking about music? The musician custom- 
arily waives the right to define the data and the premisses or 
fundamental assumptions of the undertaking. That is the philos- 
opher’s business, he says. It is the same with the methods. So 
if any fault is to be found with the present situation we must go to 
philosophy to locate it. 

When philosophy — I use the term broadly to include both 
scientific and critical work — has turned in modern times to the 
organisation of any special field, it has sought not only intrinsic 
but also extrinsic means for the securing of truth in its results. 
I mean by intrinsic means the improving of the technique of 
linguistic presentation of this particular sort by the avoidance of 
logical fallacies, the definition of terms, etc. By extrinsic means, I 
designate the checking up of language by organised observation, 
and by experimental and comparative methods. This is the great 
achievement of our times — not our railroads and factories. 

Language has thus made great strides in many sciences, parts 
of whose fields involve musical materials. In physics it has 
given us exhaustive studies of musical sounds — but not of music. 
Similarly, in psychology, it has given us numerous studies of mu- 
sical perceptions, memory, imagery, etc.; in physiology, it has 
studied the apparatus of sensation and execution; in history and 
paleography, it has re-presented to us many of the great monuments 
of the past; in ethnology, it has given us a knowledge of the music 
of other races. In none of these has the pertinency of the results 
to music been clearly shown, but, rather, often wrongly assumed. 
Even in aesthetics not musical results have been sought, but rather 
a field for the elaboration of aesthetic theory. 

The important point to be noted is that although the workers 
in these fields know well that they are not talking about music, but 
about physics, psychology, physiology, etc., music, in the minds of 
all concerned, presently acquires the definitions that these studies 
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have used for the phenomena they deal with, whether or not these 
phenomena are found in connection with music. Good musicians 
frequently object to this, but can only fume incoherently — and 
presently do the same thing themselves. In yielding to the 
philosopher the exclusive control of the grounds, data and 
methods of talking about music the musician has lost control of 
the whole situation, even the aim. Music thus acquires predicates 
and becomes, to a degree not commonly recognised, something else 
— such as sound waves, sense data, a type of behaviour, a mani- 
festation of the sublime or the beautiful, arithmetical relations, a 
social value, etc. The philosopher cannot be expected fully to 
grasp the situation here outlined. It is not difficult for him to 
sense the unsoundness of it, but inasmuch as his personal knowl- 
edge of music is notoriously meagre and far inferior to his 
knowledge of language, it is hard for him to locate the fallacy. 
Music is to him sense data or the beautiful, etc. He cannot obtain 
any knowledge of an alternative from the musician because the 
vehicle of communication between them must be language and, the 
premisses and methods having been left to the philosopher and 
neglected by the musician, the latter cannot be regarded as a 
trustworthy source of information on account of his inability to 
express himself even if he have the knowledge. For skill in philo- 
sophical technique is required to present trustworthy philosophical 
knowledge and it goes without saying that such skill can hardly be 
imagined as having been developed without first-hand investi- 
gation of the premisses and methods involved. Although the 
musician’s command of ordinary language is, as a rule, far greater 
than the philosopher’s command of any kind of musical tech- 
nique, his adventures in philosophical realms are only too often 
a mere sciolistic imitation of logical procedure. This naturally 
tends to confirm the presumption of philosophy to its naive view 
of music as a lower class for which the higher class, language, 
can legislate. Thus the musician, in so far as he talks and writes 
and reads about music, comes to regard it from a non-musical point 
of view — in moderation, just as desirable a thing as the regarding 
of language from a non-linguistic point of view. But it is over- 
done. The time spent by most musicians in talking, reading and 
writing about music amounts close to, when it does not actually 
exceed, the time spent in the musical activity itself, that is, in 
pure composition, performance and audition. Even if we were 
sure that this linguistic activity were logically sound we might 
be justified in urging its curtailment. But, qua talking, it is very 
poor; and the musician is so proud and knows so little about the 
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limitations and powers of logical procedure that he is not even 
aware how badly he talks. Thus, upon the vestiges of mediaeval 
scholasticism we spread a varnish of “newspaper science” and the 
philosopher’s ignorance of music and the musician’s ignorance of 
language dance a strange jig indeed. 

From the non-musical view of music whether held by non- 
musicians or borrowed by musicians I appeal for a musical view 
of music. To the musician, music is music. Music is not some- 
thing else, whether it be expressed by one word or a host of them. 
To the study that attempts to maintain this point of view and 
its implied aim in language I wish to apply the term “musicology.” 
Its first task is the organisation of musical knowledge. To all 
writing and talking about music from the non-musical points of 
view I wish to apply terms that will effectively differentiate them 
and their results from the attempt to maintain a musical point of 
view towards music. The results of the great sciences, in so far as 
they touch upon music (or anything else), are contributions to 
those subjects. They are true in so far as they are accepted by 
the best men in each branch. But until they are revised in terms 
of musical technique they cannot he accepted as pertinent to music. 
The second task of musicology is the effecting of this revision. 
Contributions from non-musical sources capable of adaptation 
as musicological data (and dicta) may then be designated, in 
harmony with general academic usage, as physico-musicological, 
psycho-musicological, etc., or musico-physical, musico-psycho- 
logical. The fields of various sciences continually overlap and 
the fixing of “boundaries” is sometimes extremely difficult — even 
impossible. But the boundary of musicology should not be 
difficult to fix. 

II 

Musicology as a Study Demanding Equal Skill in Language 

and Music. 

To be logically sound and musically acceptable, musicology 
should discountenance not only the extravagant claim of splendid 
isolation by music but also the even more extravagant claim of 
language that it can legislate for everything. We must especially 
state that if all music is an art, then all language is an art also. 
Again, to whatever extent music is a phenomenon of the physical 
world then to the same extent is language — even if it is in language 
that the situation is presented. We should see ourselves dealing 
with a practical situation demanding the balancing of two co- 
existing functions — and their equi-valuing — in a single study. It 
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is obvious that such a study would demand equal degrees of pro- 
ficiency in the technique of language and the technique of music. 
Philosophy would have a right to require a skill adequate for 
the employment of modern scientific and critical methods; and 
music would have a right to require a first-class all around mu- 
sicianship. An equal degree of skill in two arts may be considered 
as characterising a study without its being supposed that any 
individual who engages in it can attain what must remain for him 
an ideal. Musicologists, as other human beings, must remember 
they are fallible, though they may strive to approach perfection 
as closely as possible. Any subject is, in a measure, above the 
failings of its adepts. But only in a measure. The imputation 
of perfection or infallibility to a study is as dangerous as the 
presumption to perfection by the student, at least as far as deliber- 
ate methodicalness is concerned. Arrogance is the mystic’s 
strength: humility, the logician’s. The sense of power that comes 
with great skill in either music or language is a temptation to be 
perpetually guarded against. It is therefore incumbent upon him 
to take candid account of his relative skill in language and music 
and endeavour by every means to make correction for his defi- 
ciencies. He should, in spite of the tendency of the last century 
toward over-specialisation, attempt to get in touch with the 
movement now gaining ground to bind together the special branches 
of learning that have tended, even as music has, toward isolation. 
“The end for which we ought to strive to-day is an education which 
shall enable the workers in any field whatsoever to understand 
better how the object of their own activity is subordinated to more 
general problems.” It is with a view not only toward a better 
integration of music and talking about music and toward a better 
integration of the art of music and the art of language, that a re- 
vised musicology should be oriented, but with a view also to the 
better integration of both arts in the social life they so largely 
condition. 

Of course, historically, we are members of a group character- 
ised by a degree of linguistic sophistication far in excess of our 
musical development. But it should be precisely to offset this 
inequality and the myopia to which even the subtlest manipulation 
of the methods of historiography are subject that we should em- 
phasise a systematic orientation in musicology, corrected, when 
necessary, in the light of historical considerations. By a ‘syste- 
matic’ orientation I mean a facing of music as it is — as the crafts- 
man and artist faces it in the actual process of working in it — at 
least to this extent, that one is quite free of concern as to how it 
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came to be as it is. Of course, it has always been only in terms of 
systematic treatments made by the use of current scientific and 
critical methods that the monuments of the art of any day have 
been studied. But owing to (or shall we say perhaps contributing 
to?) the recent decline in composition, modern musicology has 
reinstated a vast amount of the music of former times, without, 
however, keeping track of the improvements in method with 
which to study them or the works of the present day, with which 
it is fairly out of touch. Thus it has tended to judge the history 
of music in terms that belong to the history of musicology (that 
is, in terms of former systems), and far from being guilty of “re- 
garding the past from a modern point of view” has come to regard 
both the past and the present from points of view fifty or so years 
old. These points of view, not by any means modern even in 
their day, were at least characteristic of their day in that they 
were largely unconscious of the bias of a linguistic point of view. 
In most subjects modern science and criticism has succeeded in 
freeing itself from the cruder manifestations of this bias; but this 
has been done first in a systematic orientation and later in his- 
torical work. Indeed, the study of history has been transformed 
by it. It is not, then, unreasonable to suppose that a similar 
procedure will be of benefit to musicology by freeing the definition 
of the musical point of view from as much of the tyranny of 
language as is dependent upon historical orientation. 

It should be a comparatively simple task to free musicology 
from that much of this tyranny dependent upon systematic 
orientation. Modern methods will almost automatically pre- 
serve musical reality from an invasion of the studies in which these 
methods originated. In the first place, they must, by their very 
nature, start working from premisses involving only strictly 
musical concepts and not from non-musical ones involving aes- 
thetic principles, psychological processes, physical or physiological 
phenomena. (A strictly musical concept is one essential and 
peculiar to music; for instance, melody.) In the second place, 
when it becomes necessary to introduce concepts used elsewhere 
than in music (such as tone and rhythm) they will so patently 
demand redefinition that their musical meaning will not be 
grasped easily except in close association with strictly musical 
concepts. They will have to be used in their musical sense alone. 
Later, when, by its intrinsic organisation, musical knowledge can 
stand upon a common footing and deal in common terms with the 
rest of organised learning, then and not until then may these 
concepts as understood by the non-musical studies be admitted, 
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together with the bulk of the findings of these studies, for con- 
sideration, revision and use. 

The customary premisses or assumptions in talking and 
writing about music should be revised for musicology, somewhat as 
follows: 

(1) There is an art of music and there is an art 
of language; 

(2) They may enter into relations with one an- 
other; 

(3) They are technically in some respects homolo- 
gous. 

To this balanced postulation of fact should be added the postu- 
lation of value: 

(1) The art of language and the art of music are 
technically peers both in and out of relations entered 
into between them (i.e., they are equally directly 
used by us; function with equal degrees of autonomy) 
and are equally important or valuable; 

(2) The lack of balance introduced into musicology 
by the choice of instrument (language) may be com- 
pensated for by the predominance of a musical point 
of view ; 

(3) Both on the whole and in whatever partic- 
ular respect homology is hypothesised it must be 
equi-valued in respect to the two terms (i.e., music 
is as different from language as it is like it and until 
the contrary is proven each resemblance found must 
be considered as offset by a proportionate difference 
in the same respect). 

If, in musicology, we can assure ourselves of a fair control of 
the language element, we can do two things, both full of promise. 
In the first place, we can establish the study of music in a position 
of give and take with the great studies of our day, that is, first as 
an independent pursuit and second as a correlative one. In the 
second place, language could, whenever it seems good, be held in 
check and music be allowed the autonomy which is its right and 
its need, if, as there seems to be strong reason to believe, its 
course lies not always consistently harmonious with the course 
of language, or with the linguistic notions of a given day. 



THE PIANO WORKS OF C. V. ALKAN 

By H. H. BELLAMANN 


I N 1888 Charles Valentin Morhange Alkan died in Paris. He 
was born two years later than Liszt and outlived him by two 
years. An accident in his apartment caused his death, thus 
bringing to a tragic close the life of one of the most original and 
interesting of composers — a life that was in so many ways a long 
series of painful disappointments. There is much in the career 
of Alkan recalling the vicissitudes and misfortunes of the self- 
effacing Cesar Franck. Though his work stands at an extreme 
opposite from that of the introspective and religious temperament 
of the great Belgian, Alkan exhibited in his personal character the 
same modesty, the same sincerity and musical independence, the 
same inability to win the immediate applause of his generation. 
Cesar Franck was fortunate in his pupils and his recognition and 
fame followed swiftly upon his death. 

The value of Alkan’s work is of quite another kind. Its 
influence really entered into the fabric of musical composition and 
quite unlabeled and unnoticed did its part. This is not the place 
to indicate the many new pianistic effects devised by him and 
later used by Liszt and Rubinstein — perhaps rediscovered by 
them, but certainly used by both and identified with their names 
years after a similar technique had been set down on paper and 
published by the unobtrusive Alkan. 

There seems to be no way of knowing if Liszt saw or heard 
Alkan’s compositions in the late twenties and early thirties of the 
last century. It would be interesting to know and would take 
nothing from Liszt could it be shown that Alkan as well as 
Paganini played an important part in creating Liszt’s new and 
spectacular manner of writing for the piano. 

A few parallels will appear in this review. It may be left to 
the reader to make some observations on these compositions of 
Alkan’s done before 1831, which was the year in which Liszt heard 
Paganini and in which he is supposed to have received a sort of 
road-to-Damascus illumination, then to compare these writings 
with the Liszt transcriptions of orchestral works done ten or fifteen 
years later. 
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C. F. Whistling’s, “Handbuch der musikalischen Litteratur,” 
(second edition, Leipzig, 1828), volume two, page 707, lists the 
publication by Richault (Paris) of Alkan’s Variations, Op. 17. 
It seems probable that there may be an error here in number in 
Whistling. Op. 17 appears as an Etude de Concert in the Costal- 
lat publication. It is possible that Alkan himself later shifted his 
opus numbers. 

Again in Whistling’s “Handbuch,” Leipzig, 1829, page 1215, 
another set of variations without opus number is recorded as 
published by Schlesinger. There is nothing recorded of the period 
1829 to 1833, but the Dritter Erganzungsband of Whistling (1839) 
covering the period from 1834 to the end of 1838 lists the following 
(pages 127, 133): Concerto da camera, Op. 10 (Richault), an 
arrangement for piano solo; Trois Grandes Etudes dans le genre 
pathetique, Op. 15 (Hofmeister) ; Six Morceaux caracteristiques : 
Une Nuit d’Hiver, La P&que, La Serenade, Une Nuit d’Ete, Les 
Moissoneurs, L’Opera. These also from the press of Hofmeister. 
These pieces must have been published first at this early period 
without opus numbers. They appear later as part of the suite 
Les Mois, where their number is increased to twelve. 

It is important to pin these few titles and their opus numbers 
to the calendar for future reference, and make a hasty survey of 
the Gazette Musicale de Paris for the years 1834 to 1837 in order 
to enquire about the relative celebrity of Alkan and Liszt. We 
find Liszt very securely placed and Alkan barely mentioned as a 
rising young pianist. In 1836 he was referred to as “un de nos 
premiers pianistes.” 

The Gazette, April 19, 1835, has an interesting announce- 
ment of a concert to be given by a pupil of Liszt’s on April 23. 
This pupil was Hermann of Hamburg. On the program was a 
potpourri for four pianos by Czerny. It was played by Liszt, 
Lowinsky, Alkan and Hermann. 

Isidor Philipp says, “When Liszt and Rubinstein came to Paris 
one of their first visits was always to Alkan.” 

These scattered facts are enumerated for the purpose of 
placing Alkan in some sort of relation to his contemporaries. His 
retiring nature apparently did not win for him a conspicuous 
place in the rather meager records of the time. It is equally 
certain that he must have been valued by these same contempora- 
ries, for we are told that the most distinguished men frequented 
his Wednesday afternoons, when he played the works of Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven. His memory was prodigious. He 
knew by heart — again Philipp is authority for the statement — all 
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of the important works for the piano of the great classical masters. 
On these occasions, if memory serves correctly it was at Erard’s, 
others played whatever they wished, but always from memory. 

So, very quietly, Alkan spent a long life in Paris teaching, 
He made one journey to London in 1833. His compositions must 
have been at all times decidedly misunderstood. Even to-day he 
is not accorded the place that is his due. Every pianist knows his 
name, but no one plays his music. 

The earliest opus of distinct value is marked ten. It is the 
Concerto da camera in A minor. This thoroughly melodious 
composition may be played without orchestra. It seems quite 
incredible that it could have been written so early — dating, as it 
does, before 1828. There is already the marked freedom that 
characterizes all of Alkan’s writing. An adequate performance 
of the bravura octave passages, the long and difficult skips, the 
interlocking trills in chords, demanded a decided emancipation 
from any method of playing the piano then in vogue. The second 
of these “chamber concertos” is in C sharp minor and bears the 
same opus number. It was arranged for the piano by the com- 
poser and is a more charming and usable work than the first one. 
There is a distinct advance in effects. Already there are the wide 
spread chords, orchestral tremolos and sweeping arpeggios. One 
remarks with surprise in the adagio the device of dividing a melody 
between the hands in order to free them for wide rolling arpeggio 
accompaniments — the very device Thalberg first used so effectively 
in 1836 and with which he earned such applause. Here again are 
interlocking chord passages used with immense effect. Both of 
these works are excellent teaching material. As preparation for 
Liszt there is nothing so good anywhere. In musical value they 
exceed the smaller Liszt pieces, such as the Regatta Veneziana. 

Op. 12, Trois Etudes de Bravoure (Improvisations), empha- 
sizes the immediate steps Alkan was making at this time toward a 
much more free piano technique. 

The greatest surprise awaits the reader on opening Op. 15, 
Trois Morceaux dans le genre pathetique. The first is less interest- 
ing than the second and third. The second is Le Vent. Concert- 
goers will recall Harold Bauer’s electrifying performance of the 
piece. It requires a virtuoso technique in all varieties of chro- 
matics. Some critics, at the time Bauer played it, referred to it 
as an “obnoxious” composition, and it may justly be said that it 
has rather slight musical value — at present the great technical 
worth of these compositions is being emphasized, but, at that, 
Alkan’s Le Vent compares quite favorably with the wind-pieces 
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we have heard. Recall MacDowell’s March Winds. Such poetic 
conceptions as Charles Griffes’ Night Winds, or Debussy’s Le 
vent dans la plaine, and Ce qu’a vu le vent de l’Ouest, had to wait 
for later times. The real significance of so many composers of the 
early nineteenth century was just their part in freeing keyboard 
technique and in combating those traditions which would have 
quite throttled the later inspirations of far greater composers. Le 
Vent is genuinely difficult to play. The utmost skill in shading is 
not too much for an effective presentation of the heavy dramatic 
quality of the piece. 

The third one of this suite, Mortelis far less difficult, but of 
more import. Well played, its great bell-effects and rolls of 
muffled drums are thrilling. 

Op. 16, consisting of the six programmatic and descriptive 
pieces mentioned above, and three more bravura studies (scherzi) 
sometimes confused by publishers with the three great studies of 
Op. 76, the latter being in some cases listed with the former. 

There follows Les Preux and the first Nocturne. The former 
is a good study, the latter is of slight interest. But in Op. 23 we 
have a thoroughly delightful Saltarelle abounding in skips of really 
difficult character. Op. 24, Gigue et Air de Ballet dans le style 
ancien, is an investiture of old forms with considerable richness 
and fulness and a pleasing tartness of harmonic novelty. Alkan 
began early to go his own way harmonically. Not a little of the 
difficulty of playing him well is due to the unusual harmonic 
vocabulary. It gives his work an added teaching value — the 
fingers learn some new key-paths. Op. 25, Alleluia in F major: 
massive and not exactly of the genius of the keyboard. Op. 27 is 
the startling bit of realism, Le Chemin de Fer, an etude played 
here years ago by Rudolph Ganz. It is too much in the taste of 
its time. It is amusing — that is the best that may be said of it: 
it makes no technical contribution of note. 

Various smaller compositions and transcriptions occur before 
we reach Op. 39, which comprises a dozen etudes in minor keys 
and fills two fat volumes. They are completely astounding works. 

One must remember the tendency of this period, the pages 
black with marching regiments of notes, the effort being made on 
every hand to force the piano to shout with all of the epic mag- 
nificence of the orchestra. How close these men really came to 
achieving it! — Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, Alkan and Liszt. But 
without these fantasias, potpourris and “grandes etudes” we 
should have had no modern piano; and without the modern piano 
and its power — that very power which made the wider effects of 
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extreme delicacy possible — we should likely have had no Debussy, 
no Malipiero, no Griffes. 

In Op. 31 we encounter a group of twenty-five preludes — 
once the eternal twenty-four was changed to twenty-five! These 
preludes are marvelous teaching material. No. 10 of the series 
is a captivating quick moving fugue, easier than a Bach Invention; 
No. 12 a surprisingly Chopinesque melody study called Le Temps 
qui n’est plus; No. 13 a valuable study in groups of five; No. 15, 
Dans le genre gothique, a pedal study; No. 17, R£ve d’ Amour, 
quite lovely; No. 24, a velocity exercise. 

Op. 32, two collections of Impromptus: The first contains 
the interesting Fantasietta alia moresca; the second is of interest 
because of the use of rhythms of five and seven — a practice 
excessively rare at that time. 

With Op. 33 appears his only piano sonata. It is curious to 
note how seldom the French composers have written piano sonatas. 
Violin sonatas in plenty, but a small number for piano solo. This 
sonata is curious and of interest because of its program. The 
four movements are devoted to an illustration of certain decades 
of a man’s life. The first movement, a scherzo, is captioned “At 
Twenty Years”; the second, an allegro, “At Thirty Years (quasi 
Faust)”; the third, the andante, “At Forty Years (Un heureux 
Menage)” — we need not smile at the naive program of this move- 
ment, remembering Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica; the fourth 
movement is a largo: — “At Fifty Years (Promethee Enchatne).” 

Evidently this procedure for a piano sonata was considered 
sufficiently extraordinary to justify an explanatory note. Alkan 
prefaces it with a paragraph of comment on the nature of program 
music. That a quite definite program underlies the four move- 
ments of the sonata is indicated by the markings. In the first 
movement that arrogant upward-moving beginning is marked 
“decidedly,” then “gaily.” There follows “laughing,” “palpi- 
tating,” “timidly,” “lovingly,” “bravely,” “with enthusiasm,” 
“valorously,” and “victoriously.” 

The second division is a free and expressive composition 
crowded with sometimes melodramatic storms and despairs, but 
also with most effective brilliancies. There is the inevitable fugal 
episode developing into pages of hurricane fury and outcry that 
are amazingly like pages of Liszt’s Fantasy on B-A-C-H. This 
movement ends “avec confiance.” 

The “heureux menage” is a less interesting movement, much 
too diffuse, but containing one charming episode labeled Les 
Enfans. Here is an extended passage in sixths absolutely as 
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charming as Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’etais,” and having emphatically 
more variety. It deserves to be lifted from its present oblivion 
and utilized as a separate piece. There is a harmonic tang that 
saves it from being all treacle — a tang that anticipates a little the 
quality of Godowsky’s transcription of the Henselt etude just 
mentioned. 

The last movement, “Prom^thee Enchain6,” extremely 
Lisztian, has a romantic, a Byronic gesture. There would be a 
smile for the ominous tremolos and defiant chromatics if one did 
not remember the long life of disappointments and pathetic 
neglect. 

The sonata is long, very long; it is unlikely that anyone will 
ever play it, but it has many originalities; the concept is heroic 
and the treatment is astonishingly modern. How much other 
composers must have learned from him, how much they must have 
absorbed, consciously or unconsciously, is apparent to even the 
superficial student who will place side by side with Alkan’s, some 
other bravura works of a little later period. He seems through 
all of the first two-thirds of his life to have been well in advance of 
writers of this kind. It may even be claimed that Alkan’s 
innovations and special effects were more innately of the nature 
of the piano than many of those introduced by Liszt. Alkan 
was less imitatively orchestral, though no less imposing in sheer 
massiveness. 

The extraordinarily difficult Scherzo Focoso is Op. 34. Two 
suites of studies are combined under the opus number 35. These 
are in major keys. They are very uneven musically, some of them 
falling completely into the etude character while others rise to the 
expression of true musical feeling simply and adequately expressed. 
Even so, Alkan never loses sight of the technical problem which is 
the raison d’etre of each one. 

These difficulties, many of them quite unusual ones, are ex- 
tremely useful in the formation of a technique such as is now 
required in the performance of modern music. The first of these 
studies constituting Op. 35 is in A major. It introduces the hold- 
ing of inner voices, most times two voices, while the free fingers 
play an accompaniment. The second one is in D major and 
elaborates the same difficulties found in the preceding one. The 
fifth study is an Allegro barbaro of great sparkle and snap. The 
sixth in B flat major contains a familiar Schumannesque difficulty. 
This study deserves to be retained among the few studies which 
modern pedagogy salvages from the useless thousands that have 
been written. Number seven is entitled L’Incendie au village 
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voisin. It is long, more picturesque than useful, and filled with 
such realistic and programmatic details as one would expect from 
the title. Number eight, by contrast, is a lovely study in delicate 
distaccato. It is in the six-eight measure so much favored by 
Alkan. The ninth, Contrapunctus, is a fugal study in octaves 
with a canonic trio in double thirds — a difficult and valuable 
study in the long process of forming a polyphonic technique. 
Number ten has the title, Chant d’amour — Chant de mort. The 
eleventh study contains the quite modern difficulty of emphasizing 
a single note in a chord. The twelfth, an octave study of great 
brilliancy, is quite as useful and certainly more musical and 
interesting than any one of the famous octave studies by Kullak. 

The three marches, quasi da cavalleria, of Op. 37, are again 
good teaching material. There are few acceptable marches in 
piano literature. These deserve a resurrection. 

There is a quiet charm and warm feeling in Op. 38 — Recueil 
de chants — little pieces with descriptive and suggestive titles such 
as Barcarolle, Hymne, Serenade, Chant de guerre, Procession- 
Nocturne, and the like. 

In the twelve stupendous etudes in minor keys which are 
included in Op. 39, Alkan reaches the height of his achievement.. 
Here are all of his technical discoveries and innovations developed 
to the utmost, almost to impossibility, all of his most dramatic 
effects and imaginative designs. It is in these etudes that his 
bravura patterns are so daringly executed that they achieve in 
themselves an effect of high emotion and actual nobility. 

There is no question, surely not even in the minds of Alkan’s 
most enthusiastic admirers, that too often his expansion of the 
technical means at the expense of the idea results in a peculiar 
hollowness that verges dangerously near bombast. One does not 
forget that the same thing is often true of Liszt, and that in the 
realm of orchestral music it might be said of Berlioz. It was 
the fate of certain composers to live and write that the means of 
expression might be developed, that the boundaries of technique 
might be expanded. It may be the verdict of history that Liszt’s 
greatest contribution was just that. It is perhaps already agreed 
that Berlioz had nothing to say so imposing or so impressive as 
his manner of saying it. One wonders a bit sometimes about 
Richard Strauss — but, certainly one feels that this was the mission 
of Alkan. But in the dozen etudes under immediate consideration 
his execution was so sure, his designs so superb, and his structure 
so solid that the lack of content was never before, nor ever again, so 
little apparent. His sincerity of purpose was so great — he drove 
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so bravely outside the eternal commonplace — that one is swept 
along in this instance into an assurance that the man achieved 
greatness for the once. 

The first of the series is called Comme le Vent, and is set at an 
incredible tempo. It might be impossible were it not so essen- 
tially pianistic. As a musical composition it is superior to Le 
Vent of Op. 15. There is poesy — an objective poesy derived 
rather from the musical figure than from any subjective imagin- 
ings about the wind such as we find in Debussy’s Ce qu’a vu le 
vent de l’Ouest. On pages fifteen and sixteen there is imposed on 
the player the task of picking a cantabile out of the pianissimo 
whirr of the accompanying figuration. Number two — En Ry thine 
molossique — captivates by an extraordinary skillful variety lent 
to rhythmic figures otherwise monotonous. The molossic meter 
( ) is handled in a six-four measure to the following 

rhythmic figure J J J J J J J J J J . The piece conveys an impres- 
sion of vast moving figures — a dance of great stone images. Even 
in pianissimo passages there is a sense of huge red granite feet 
treading velvet soft desert sands. A middle section sets running 

figures over the new rhythm J J J J then fatefully back to 

j jtoj nj 3. and finally -J J J J J j - 

The third study, a Scherzo diabolico, requires broken octave 
work in extreme rapidity and the utmost delicacy. It is a watered 
version of the grim and sardonic fancy that informs a Chopin 
scherzo. 

The next four etudes are the separate movements of a “Sym- 
phonic.” Symphonic in form and in texture, of great breadth and 
dignity, the first, third and fourth perhaps deserve the title. The 
Allegro is strongly reminiscent of Beethoven, a sort of French 
Beethoven. Though hardly more than a superficial resemblance 
to the first movement of Beethoven’s Op. 7, the feeling of a 
Beethoven mood persists. However, it holds the interest through 
seventeen pages of coherent and consistent writing. The musical 
worth of this etude far outweighs any technical consideration. 
The second movement of the Symphonie, study number five, is, 
one is obliged to say, decidedly commonplace. A Marche Fune- 
bre in F minor with a melody sustained first in one hand and then 
in both, against detached chords. The major section is simple 
and sweet without the morbidezza that still holds interest in the 
middle section of the Chopin funeral march. The inevitable 
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drum-roll is near the end. The Menuet follows. It is rich in 
feeling and not too long. The Finale is a headlong presto in 
E flat minor. 

The second volume of Op. 39 opens with the colossal study in 
G sharp minor which bears the title Concerto. This is the one that 
appears in the list of his concertos, though mentioned then as 
“extrait des etudes mineures.” It is a gorgeous fresco, this etude, 
and filled with countless difficulties. Throughout the seventy- 
two pages there is movement and color — the streaming and flaming 
of a tireless mind. There is much of fantasy here, perhaps never 
does Alkan again sustain himself so long on so high a plane. Only 
a virtuoso of the first order and of the greatest physical endurance 
could cope with its manifold and overwhelming difficulties — it 
may not be too much praise of the composition to say that it would 
require a musician of real endowment to maintain the glow of these 
genuinely intense pages. Technically it represents a summing up 
of all the problems of the earlier works. It is doubtful if there is 
a single work of Liszt or Rubinstein that is such a compendium 
of virtuoso technique. 

The next study is treated as the second movement of the con- 
certo. It is an adagio in F sharp minor. Although of some 
interest in its working out, and of undoubtedly fine orchestral 
feeling, it is, like the Marche Funebre of the Symphonie, decidedly 
weaker than the allegro. But number ten, the third movement 
of the concerto, an Allegretto alia barbaresco, is again original, 
free, fantastic and singularly picturesque. Much rhythmic 
variety fills the pages with surprise. This movement — this etude, 
to consider it separately — should certainly be taken out and given 
occasional hearings on concert programs. It is unexpectedly 
modern and so throbbing with vigorous fancy as to place it in the 
first rank of applause winning compositions. The three etudes 
which form the Concerto for piano solo fill one hundred and 
twenty-two pages — self-evidently impracticable for public per- 
formance; even the first movement must remain for the pleasure of 
the pianist himself, but they certainly form one of the interesting 
monuments of piano literature. 

Number eleven, an Overture, does not stand up well after 
the preceding ones, and has only a technical interest. It is a fine 
study, comprising a great variety of problems in sufficiently 
extended form to give it almost the importance of a book of studies 
in style. 

The last of the twelve is the only distinguished theme and 
variations from Alkan’s pen. This is Le Festin d’Esope, well 
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enough known in certain French studios. There is a quite simple 
and charming theme and twenty-five masterly variations which 
should take rank with some of the great ones in this form. It is 
not the intention of this article to lay undue stress on the value of 
Alkan’s work as teaching material, even though that is often an 
important consideration. It is intended to call attention to the 
unexpected musical quality of this neglected music. The sheer 
revelry in pianistic effects is paramount in these variations; at the 
same time the composer seems never to lose sight of the pos- 
sibilities of genuine musical development of his theme. There is 
something amazingly youthful in the exuberance of these virile 
pages, but no hint of immaturity in the sure compositional tech- 
nique. Le Festin d’Fsope is an etude of the first water for teaching 
purposes. As a technical study it might at once take the place 
of scores of less interesting things; as a study in expression it 
makes excessive demands on the player’s fancy as well as his 
command of tone color. 

Reconciliation, petit caprice — mi-parti en forme de Zorzico, 
ou Air de danse Basque a cinq temps, derives probably from 
Weber’s Invitation to the Dance, but may lay claim to some 
individual attractions. The wayward fantasy of the Zorzico is 
a happy contrast to the ingratiating first movement. As a faith- 
ful rendition of the langorous and wistful longing of the Basque 
dance it seems an even better example than the familiar Zorzico 
in Albeniz’s Suite Espagnole. 

We pass over Op. 41, a group of three fantasies, as offering 
nothing new, as well as Op. 45, the Salut, cendre du pauvre — a 
paraphrase. But in Op. 50 we encounter once more two stirring 
pieces. The first is a Capriccio, alia soldatesca, a delectable 
thing of crisp staccato and rhythmic vigor. The second is better 
known. Was it Harold Hanry who played it a few years ago? — 
Le Tambour bat aux Champs. It is an inspiring military 
“sketch,” drum effects and suggested manoeuvres. There is a 
plaintive melody set above the beating tramp of soldiery. 

Three minuets, Op. 51, are again negligible, though the second 
has a slight distinction. 

Op. 52, Super flumina Babylonis, paraphrase du 137 e psaume, 
is a most characteristic Alkan creation. Lisztian in appearance 
on the page, a closer examination reveals it to be a resemblance 
to the eye only. Super flumina Babylonis is not exactly in the 
idiom of the piano. It actually gives more pleasure in a silent 
reading of the page than in audition. While hardly orchestral in 
the full sense of that term, it certainly is somewhat instrumental 
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in coloring and requires the mental addition of contrasting timbres 
to place its effects in proper relief. Nevertheless, even in the 
monochrome of the piano it has some solemn and impressive 
moments. A good study in expression. 

Op. 53, Quasi Caccia, a hunting scene, a caprice differing 
very little from the many, many hunting scenes and hunting 
songs of piano literature. Only the Alkan harmonic novelty saves 
it from complete banality. 

There follow some unimportant works. Op. 55, Une fusee, 
introduction and impromptu; two nocturnes composing Op. 57; 
Op. 60, two little pieces, Ma chere liberte, and Ma chere servitude 
— Alkan was fond of pieces in pairs with contrasting titles; another 
nocturne, and we reach the important Sonatine, Op. 61. Impor- 
tant? Someone who reads through the thirty -five pages of not 
extremely absorbing music might reasonably ask why it is impor- 
tant. Important to the student for the classic purity of form, 
for its clearly defined and shapely lines. The Scherzo-Minuetto 
is the most pleasing movement. 

Forty-eight “Sketches,” divided into four suites, are in- 
cluded in Op. 63. Imaginative bits — interesting lessons in 
composition. 

Op. 64 is made up of eight Prieres, written originally for the 
piano a clavier de pedales, on which Alkan was a virtuoso. (There 
exists for this instrument a Bombardon- Carillon by Alkan for four 
feet alone!) 

These Prieres have been transcribed for piano by Jose Vianna 
da Motta and dedicated by him to Busoni. Three more books of 
short pieces, very uneven again from every angle, technically 
and musically; and we reach Op. 74, Les Mois, representing a 
higher imaginative plane. Of these Le Mourant has found its 
way into anthologies and is familiar because of its gruesome 
realism. Op. 75, a Toccatine — negligible. Op. 76, the three 
“grandes etudes,” one for the right hand alone, a rare example, 
one for the left hand alone and a third for the reunited hands. 
The left-hand study is of extreme paucity of content, no better 
musically than Sydney Smith’s transcription for the left hand 
alone of Donizetti’s “Com’ e gentil.” The one for right 
hand is more brilliant, has more original figurations, but is not 
especially useful. The third, for two hands, Mouvement perpetuel, 
is a commanding piece of writing and of technical worth. Its 
intricate passages are in unison, two octaves apart, an almost 
indispensable study unless one wishes to hitch the finale of 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata to the conservatory plow. 
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Some smaller works without opus numbers are procurable, 
such as the humorous and delightful Jean qui pleure, et 
Jean qui rit, Due fughe da camera. Pleasantly sugar-coated 
polyphonic study. 

There is a considerable list of transcriptions from Bach, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Handel, Haydn and Mozart — of the last the 
D minor concerto arranged for piano solo. Many of these 
transcriptions are excellent. 

It is a striking thing that, in a close study of the works cov- 
ering a long and busy life devoted to serious composition, it is 
not possible to remark or divide Alkan’s work into “periods.” 
There are no transitions in style and no noteworthy change or 
development of emotional content. There is expansion of matter 
and manner, extension and elaboration, but no growth in “inward- 
ness.” There, at once, is the fatal defect of Alkan as composer. 
All of the flood of his imaginings was turned into decoration and 
design. Absorbed in technical efflorescence, he worked over and 
over again the same slight material. At the beginning of his 
career his work, because of its chronological position, looms large; 
at the end it was lost in the luxuriant growth of the new romanti- 
cism and appears faded and old-fashioned. These circumstances 
were unfortunate for Alkan, but as was said earlier, his contribu- 
tion to the progress of piano music had in some measure been 
absorbed by others, it entered into the main structure of music, 
sometimes as a sort of framework, and so, unnoticed and unlabeled, 
has been lost sight of. 

But Alkan is not of historical interest and importance only. 
The best of his accomplishments remain significant and are 
necessary to the perfected development of modern keyboard 
technique. 

Le Vent, Morte! the third etude of Op. 76, and all but one 
or two of the superb suite of etudes in the minor keys, Op. 39 — 
these have not yet been properly estimated. Some of these offer 
solutions, such as are not found elsewhere, to quite modern 
problems. A very few might be placed acceptably on programs. 

Certainly no student of the extraordinary development of 
the piano and piano playing that took place in the last century 
should fail to know Alkan’s work — know it intimately, and 
observe the important place he fills. The neglect and obscurity 
into which he has fallen is one of the most puzzling things in the 
history of modern music. 



GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO AND THE 
ITALIAN OPERA-COMPOSERS 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 

W HOEVER devotes himself to an attentive study of the 
character and the fluctuating proportions of the collabo- 
ration between the poet and the musician in the writing 
of operas, and traces, to that end, the course of that collaboration 
from its inception down to the present day, will not fail to notice 
that the influence of the poet, so strong and at times dictatorial 
during the first two centuries of operatic activity, has grown less 
and less and in some cases become entirely negligible since the 
opening of the nineteenth century. Indeed, one might say that, 
after having been devised and actuated in its first incarnation by 
the mind of a man of letters or by a group of students of the classic 
tragedy, the opera owed its transformations and its reforms more 
to the researches and theorization of literary critics than to the 
intuition of the composer. Still, composers were always urged 
to the conception of new musical expression by finding in their 
hands a libretto — (for the sake of brevity this term will be used to 
indicate any form of poem destined for theatrical recitation) — 
manifestly embodying a variation from the preceding types, and 
therefore suggesting or, rather, imposing a musical commentary 
differing from that of foregoing subjects in its general character, 
in the distribution of its constituent elements, and in its construc- 
tion as a whole. Nor was this all; the poet, usually himself an 
expert in musical matters, was not satisfied to hand over to the 
musician the product of his genius unconditionally; he sat down 
beside him to make sure that the musical realization should be 
such as he had imagined — more or less vaguely — that it ought to 
be. He pointed out and insisted upon the most emotional situ- 
ations, sketched in synthetic outline the musical figurations of 
the protagonists, advised concerning the forms to be adopted in 
this place or that. This resulted in a system of strict and con- 
tinuous collaboration which, as aforesaid, frequently ended in the 
complete subjection of the musician to the librettist; however, 
when confined within the bounds of a carefully maintained equi- 
librium, it unquestionably contributed to the creation of operas 
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whose composite character, the result of such dual inspiration, 
was veiled and minimized as far as possible. 

The history of opera furnishes a great number of examples 
which might be cited in proof of the above. The influence of 
Rinuccini has been perspicaciously set forth and described at 
length by Solerti in his well-known essay on the “Albori del Melo- 
dramma”; in the case of Dafne “he suggested to Peri what kind of 
music should be employed; and then, as Doni affirms, he gave the 
composer the greatest assistance.” — Another of the most con- 
spicuous examples is that of the collaboration between Gluck and 
Ranieri Calsabigi, as exhibited in a vast amount of documentary 
evidence and commentary by Lazzari (G. Lazzari, “La Vita e 
TOpera Letteraria di R. Calsabigi,” Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1907). 
This Italian student brilliantly confutes those writers who, in 
order to exalt Gluck’s genius, choose to ignore all the practical 
contributions that the Italian poet made toward the primal con- 
ception of what is called “the reformation instituted by Gluck.” 
We might also bring forward the highly important testimony of 
Zeno, of Metastasio, of Goldoni, all three collaborators in the 
evolution of the eighteenth-century opera in the matter of 
musical expression. Touching the influence of Metastasio there 
is no doubt, nor could any doubt remain after perusing certain of 
his letters, especially the celebrated one to Hasse, the “caro Sas- 
sone,” in 1749, recently reviewed with sagacious comments by 
Della Corte (in the “Rivista Musicale Italiana,” 1921, No. I). As 
to Goldoni, the influence is undeniable which his comedies exerted 
on the evolution of the comedy-opera in his most brilliant period, as 
well as on some of its most illustrious representatives, like Piccinni 
and Galuppi. 

Many other examples might be recorded here, but this would 
carry us too far away from the argument proposed for this article. 
In conclusion we shall merely remark that there are phases in 
the history of opera, periods of very considerable extent and 
importance, which might better be designated by the name of 
some melodramatic poet than by that of any composer. By this 
we mean that the type of opera which came into being and won 
public favor during that period was rendered possible by the pre- 
ceding realization of a type of dramatic poem — that is, it was con- 
ceived as an esthetic whole, as regards both the poetry and the 
musical setting, by the creator of the libretto. To designate as 
“Metastasian” an entire period — and how long a period! — of the 
history of eighteenth-century Italian opera, without in the least 
intending to disregard the importance of the musicians of that 
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epoch, seems to us to be a legitimate synthetic generalization (and 
likewise an appreciation) of the whole melodramatic production 
of that period; “Metastasian,” in our opinion, is the salient char- 
acter of the majority of the operas by Sarro, Caldara, Vinci, Sarti, 
Porpora, in so far as we can find therein the basis of a community 
of esthetics as applied to opera. 

From the close of the eighteenth century the stature of the 
poet grows less and less, while that of the composer increases; and, 
in point of fact, the librettist fully deserves his fate in most cases; 
for, while the musician advances in cultivation or at least seeks 
the esthetic reason for doing thus or so, the poet is gradually losing 
his right to that title — with very rare exceptions — and is convert- 
ing himself into an artisan of verse and a more or less skillful 
constructor of scenes corresponding with a certain formula of 
tested success in the theatre. Where are your Metastasios, your 
Goldonis? Recall the librettists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century — Foppa, Anelli, Tottola, Solera, Cammarano, Piave, 
these are the purveyors of the libretti in greatest request, yet who 
would remember them but for having read their names on the 
cover of some score by Rossini or Verdi? Have their hundreds of 
verses any value beyond what accrues to them through one’s 
recollection of some unforgetable page of our great masters? 
True, not all the librettists are as trivial and stupid as these whom 
we have just enumerated; we note Ferretti, Sterbini, and above all 
Romani, to whom a certain consideration is due; it cannot be 
denied that the libretto of II Barbiere di Siviglia, for example, 
reveals in its author a faculty for facile invention and singular 
fluency of form; nevertheless, these authors belong to that cate- 
gory of passive collaborators whom we mentioned as predominating 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. The musician 
holds absolute sway; to begin with, he has become the autocrat of 
the operatic “market,” inasmuch as he refuses as many librettos 
as he will among those offered him, until he finds one that appears 
adapted to his temperament and to the particular conjuncture of 
his creative career (this was already done by Rossini, though not 
in such minute detail, in dealing with Ferretti, when he was 
arranging to write the opera for the Teatro Argentino — in 1816 — 
which was, in fine, II Barbiere ); supposing him to have found a 
subject, he imposes his views on the librettist as regards the mise 
en scene and the prospective relations between the characters; and 
even when the finished libretto is in his hands, and he is writing 
the music, he insists that the patient author shall make, here some 
modification and there some addition. And this unnatural or. 
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rather, indifferent father must apply the knife to shorten or 
lengthen this or that member of his offspring, to invent new scenes 
or even personages, until his tyrant is placated. Of this kind of 
relation, as between “master” and “servant,” we are apprized in 
letters written by the leading opera-composers of the last century, 
more particularly those of Bellini (read about his association with 
Felice Romani, who, after all, was not one of the humblest spirits 
of his class), and of Giuseppe Verdi, who in this matter was a 
positive despot, pacified only when he was so fortunate as to have 
for collaborator (as in his last two operas) a poet who was also a 
musician — and a connoisseur of things esthetical into the bargain. 

Thus a history of the libretto in the nineteenth century would 
be a work of supererogation; the esthetic tendencies of opera are 
all to be sought in the esthetics of the composer, whereto the dra- 
matic conception of the librettist conforms itself in all things and 
for all things — supposing him to be possessed of a conception. In 
the Italy of the post- Verdian period there are librettists of high 
renown gained by their collaboration (always in the sense accentu- 
ated above) with the most celebrated opera-composers of the 
time; but we may rest assured that posterity will not need to take 
note of them ; they will share the fate which has already overtaken 
the librettists of Verdi’s first and second periods, whose names are 
remembered by very few, even among the most faithful and inde- 
fatigable eulogists of Verdi’s operas; even the paternity of certain 
irresistibly grotesque expressions, that everybody remembers to 
make a jest of, will then be doubtful. One of the greatest libret- 
tists in the long vista of the past century and the opening years of 
the present was beyond question Luigi Illica, who wrote a good 
part of the librettos adopted by Puccini, Giordani, and other 
opera-composers not yet forgotten. On scrutinizing his librettos, 
shall we discover any dramatic conception of value in and by itself? 
Shall we find an expression that lends reality to a personage or 
scene? Do we find them conformed to a realistic vision on the 
author’s part of the musical stage? Very nearly all of them (mak- 
ing a partial exception in favor of those which Illica wrote in 
association with Giacosa) are adjusted to a model repeated 
stereotypically almost without variation and, what is more serious, 
with a continually increasing neglect of psychological penetration 
as regards the characters, with an increasing abuse of formulas 
and situations recurring according to a symmetrical plan which 
finds no justification except in the bad taste of the public. The 
“poetical milch cow” — as Torrefranca felt moved to dub the libret- 
tist of Puccini’s operas — gives milk when the farmer milks her; 
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and the farmer has taken care to feed her so that she gives the kind 
of milk he wants. Waiving metaphor, it sufficed that the 
librettist should have as points of departure, as the hinges of his 
work, certain theatrical situations which experience had shown 
to be sure of effect on the multitude; proceeding from these points, 
arranged like the angles of a polygonal line, he only had to fill up 
the empty spaces between — and behold the “book” ready to hand! 
Any subject would serve. The cardinal points were arias or duets, 
lyrical effusions or pathetic contrasts; the material for the clothing 
of the skeleton consisted of so-called “local color,” secured either 
by the introduction of picturesque personages of secondary impor- 
tance, or by ensemble-scenes generally inserted at the beginning 
or the end of the acts — when the librettist did not content himself 
with merely inserting them in the stage-directions, or trusting to 
the imagination of the scene-painter or the costumer. However, 
in all the librettos of Illica a plan is more or less in evidence (a 
feature imitated, of course, with less skill by the minor librettists). 
The trade of writing opera-books becomes, in fact, the occupation 
of poetes manques, or, in the better class, of minor poets; and so, 
even if a true dramatic poet should hit upon the idea of writing an 
opera-libretto, he would shrink from it on account of the certainty 
of being sacrificed to the notions, or rather the prejudices and 
limitations, of the composer. 

We have now come down to the new school. All at once, in 
the very first years, a certain change in the atmosphere is notice- 
able; new and original works come to light; musical culture, till 
then a myth not only among the masses but also among the priests 
of the very temple of Art, crosses the threshold of the libraries and 
archives and begins to diffuse itself among the public; and, in con- 
sequence, the latter grows more exacting. Everywhere one hears 
a phrase that might be called the slogan of the new era: Let us 

elevate ourselves. Let us elevate Art to a level of ideality that 
verismo has seemingly banished; let us abandon chronicled facts 
and subjects of crude realism to expand in an atmosphere more pure 
and spiritual. Poetry! — we must infuse an element of poetry 
into the librettos; we must poetize our subjects, that we may escape 
suffocation by the commonplaces of life. Besides, keeping pace 
with the rise of general culture, we must employ more elevated 
forms of speech, expressions that the public does not meet with in 
the columns of the newspapers or (still worse) in the conversation 
of their daily environment. (Needless to say, these two things 
— poetic fancy and the less usual forms of language — are in no 
way related one to the other, much less interdependent; but they 
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are associated in the minds of a certain extensive public which, 
unhappily, still makes or breaks the popularity of operas in Italy.) 
Hence it comes that, partly to satisfy the demands of the “mar- 
ket” (it were useless to deny that there is in Italy a certain market 
for operas whose influence is apparent even at this date — an 
influence from which really forceful and original musicians alone 
can escape), and partly by reason of a need genuinely felt for 
improving the quality of their own librettos, Italian opera-writers 
are beginning to manifest an interest in the theatrical works of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, who of late years has won his most brilliant 
successes. These writers do not ask whether D’Annunzio’s dramas 
respond more or less to the exigencies of lyric opera — nor even 
whether they accord with their own capacity and their individual 
temperament; they only know that they are on a far higher level 
than the librettos of Illica, Zangarini, and id genus omne (a fact 
requiring no demonstration), and that the public is going through 
a period of acute D’Annunzianism. And this, as we shall endeavor 
to explain in the sequel, is a return to domination by the poet; 
the musician thinks he has found, in the poet’s collaboration, a 
force that will elevate him to loftier regions; he feels no need for 
penetrating into the inwardness of the proposed work, being 
content to find it different from what has hitherto been offered 
him — at least outwardly different — and accepts it without mental 
reservations. The poet, on his part, attracted by the idea of 
collaborating with one who is considered the finest flower of our 
national genius, and by the hope — why not? — of obtaining a mate- 
rial compensation greater than that gained through the dramas 
in and by themselves, decides to allow one of his dramas, La Figlia 
di Jorio, to be adapted as a libretto, entrusting the musical setting 
to Franchetti, to the end that the latter may conduct him, in his 
second incarnation, to new triumphs. Later we shall note the 
fate of this opera, despite its merits; and shall then pass in rapid 
review the other operas that Italian musicians have written to 
D’Annunzian librettos . 1 Meanwhile we shall pause for a moment 
to consider, in their totality, the dramas of the poet who wrote the 
Laudi, and to see if, and in what measure, they possess the qualities 
requisite for the making of good opera-books. 

The first difficulty presenting itself to the adapter of D’An- 
nunzio’s tragedies results from the superabundance of omamenta- 

*Two non-Italian musicians have chosen D’Annunzio as a collaborator for the 
stage, Debussy and Raoul Pugno. But Le Martyre de St.-Sebastien is not a true, genuine 
opera, and therefore eludes analysis from a dramatico-theatrical point of view; and 
La Citta Morta by the pianist-composer Pugno was left unfinished by him (the third act 
is by Nadia Boulanger), and has never, we believe, been produced. 
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tion, which assumes the form of an overplus of words absolutely 
repellant to the inspiration of musical emotion. Such emotion is 
born of feeling; and the dramatic works of D’Annunzio are inter- 
sected by numerous zones of frigid erudition and arid virtuosity. 
All these verbal flourishes, which may impress the hearer by a 
certain superficial musical quality and the brightness and variety 
of their coloration, must first of all be lopped off without fear or 
favor. Thus the tragedies will be thoroughly stripped of their 
luxuriant verbiage, useless for the purposes of the musical drama, 
at least. There then remain the characters in their simplest 
expression; we have the drama in the stark nudity of its contrasting 
elements. But then one perceives how greatly the personages 
have lost in attractiveness, how sadly their framework and the 
total effect have shrunken, so vividly are they expressed at times 
by the atmospheric environment, living in the light reflected from 
it, as it were, an abounding life of their own. D’Annunzio is a 
master in the art of inducing, in the spectator, the illusion of seeing 
a personage in strong relief and likewise with a decided tendency 
to self-sufficiency, where there is nothing but subtle play of lights 
whereby is created, as in certain spectacular pieces, a figure incor- 
poreal, a wraith without substance. And as he loves to reconstruct 
historical (or quasi-historical) environments by dint of diligent 
and keen research, similarly he loves to invent personages who are, 
so to speak, symbolical of such environments; bereft of the en- 
chantment of atmosphere, these personages become evanescent 
and incomprehensible. 

This does not happen obviously in all cases; in some the 
personage dominates (in Fedra, for example), but then another 
difficulty supervenes — when he realizes his ends by means of 
lengthy self-revelations and self-analyses wherein music takes no 
pleasure in collaborating. This complacency, common to all 
D’Annunzio’s characters, in minute self-description, in copious re- 
vealment of the results of their introspection, interferes with and 
annuls the power of music, which, with a single beat, can illumine 
the very depths of a soul, and bring us into intimate psychological 
contact with what is behind the veil. Where words and verbal 
images perform a work of analysis, resolving the psychology of a 
character into its essential elements, music acts synthetically, 
gathering them up in a single glance, expressing them in their 
totality. The music-drama should be, above all, action; it should 
show the motives underlying the impulses of the characters taking 
part in the action, and define their mutual attitudes, following 
their movements and seeking to condense in fewest words the 
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revelation of the emotional motives inspiring them, It is for 
music to sound the depths of their emotional activities, to expose 
their evolution and changing course with the utmost possible com- 
pleteness and rapidity — music being, as Wagner expressed it, the 
immediate projection of the essence of things. 

The reason for this is to be sought first of all in the fact that 
D’Annunzio has always and preeminently been a lyricist, both in 
his prose dramas and in his novels. What is the meaning of this 
continual halting of the characters in the action for self-analysis, 
if not that he feels a necessity to set forth in imagery the overflow 
of his lyric fancy? — a necessity at times so irresistible that he is 
constrained, not merely to embroider the discourse of the protag- 
onists of the drama with lyrical fragments, but to create — and 
there are examples in all his works — purely lyrical (i.e., dramati- 
cally non-existent) personages, who do nothing but sing, in the 
broadest sense, that is, insinuate themselves with lyrical effusions 
(recall the servingmaids of Francesca, who are the embodiment of 
a veritable lyrical personage). And it was, perhaps, from this 
diffuse lyricism which he emphasizes on nearly every page, that 
the illusion originated that D’Annunzio’s dramas were peculiarly 
adapted for music. “Musicality” is not “musicability” ; the dis- 
tinction is so obvious that we shall not waste time in explaining 
it. Only dwell for a moment on the musical value — slight, or non- 
existent — of the librettos by a Romani or a Piave, which none the 
less possess unquestionable melodramatic quality, even if they are 
not (as has been affirmed) true models of romantic drama. 

* * 

* 

The first composer, in order of time, who was favored by 
linking his name with that of D’Annunzio, was Alberto Franchetti; 
but, in truth, no worse association could have been made. Fran- 
chetti’s opera was given at La Scala in Milan on March 26, 1906, 
and since that day no one has ever heard it spoken of; its unsuccess 
was such as to deprive its authors of every thought or desire for 
its resurrection. And we mention it merely as a chronological 
occurrence! Franchetti was assuredly no novice when he under- 
took to set La Figlia di Jorio to music; almost fifty, he could reckon 
among his assets as a composer a goodly series of operas, whereof 
three — Israel, Cristoforo Colombo, and Germania — though with 
some opposition, had succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
public to the name of this musician. In those days Franchetti 
passed for a Wagnerite, not so much because he attached himself 
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faithfully to the canons of Wagnerian drama, as because of a certain 
complexity of part-leading which sufficed, without further proof, 
to “place” a musician among the following of the German master; 
indeed, something similar was experienced by the Verdi of Otello y 
and yet more by him of Falstaff , which is one of the most Italian of 
operas ever written, both in spirit and form. Moreover, Fran- 
chetti had studied for some years under Rheinberger at Munich 1 
and Draeseke at Dresden, so one can readily understand, not only 
the origin of the popular opinion, but also why he was able to dis- 
play a certain skill in polyphonic writing outdistancing that of his 
contemporaries. Doubtless Franchetti was inspired by a loftier 
ambition than his Italian competitors in opera- writing, and strove 
after further elevation in the choice of his subjects and in the 
refinement and variety of the means of expression; in a word, he 
sought to impart a higher significance to the orchestral comment, 
and to produce pages of choral writing that should possess some 
interest in themselves, as specimens of classic polyphony. 

But his intentions were frustrated by a decided temper- 
amental aridity of imagination; neither in disposition nor in culture 
was Franchetti a finished musician. He had learned to handle 
with discreet facility the instrumentalities of the art, but musical 
ideas were not born of this intimacy; for him emotions were not 
translated into themes, harmonies, expressive sounds. Whatever 
he produced was labored, sapless, lifeless; or there were banal and 
noisy motives heard many a time before, which proclaimed their 
impersonality even under the disguise of divers heterogeneous 
ornaments. Even the best of his operas suffer from this pov- 
erty of inspiration, like Cristoforo Colombo, though here appre- 
ciation should not be withheld from certain pages which, for the 
time when they were written, exhibit conscientious and solid work- 
manship; as they also suffer from the aforesaid heterogeneous 
juxtaposition of culture and complication with the popular and 
banal. 

When he took up La Figlia di Jorio, Franchetti indubitably 
proposed to himself a closer approach to the simplicity of Italian 
opera, staying his hand when it led him into pure symphonic 
writing. Hence we find that the lack of strong inspiration makes 
itself so sensibly felt as to preclude well-nigh in toto every possi- 
bility of expressing the drama. The D’Annunzian personages 
have not been endowed with any musical characterization what- 
ever, they are not interpreted by the music, not a trace of their 
psychology is revealed to us throughout the entire score, which 

studied there with M. E. Sachs. — Ed. 
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latter, besides — for the reason noted above — offers nothing of 
interest from a strictly musical point of view. When he decided 
to return to the set forms of the Italian melodrama, Franchetti did 
not take into account the vast powers of expression that filled the 
melodic phrases which had given birth to these forms; his own 
phrases, wavering between two types — those of Mascagni and 
Puccini — sustained the words without adding anything to them; 
instead, they destroyed the melody of D’Annunzio’s verses, which 
should (if nothing more) have guided his conception of the vocal 
strains. (Instances where the verses are forced into the most 
absurd contractions or protractions might be cited by the hundred 
— the whole score is full of them.) 

In the D’Annunzian tragedy there are two nuclei which do 
not coalesce completely — the one that is born of the picturesque- 
ness of things and, even more, of the very spirit of things; the other 
being the stark impulse of contrasting souls, that is, the drama of 
passion. The poet likes to regard his work, first and foremost, as 
a revelation of the instincts, of the customs, of the modes of thought 
peculiar to his folk of the Abruzzi, and it is through this symbol- 
ization that he attains his end; but the drama betwixt father and 
son is left vague and illogical; the crisis ending the second act, 
where the son resorts to parricide for love of the woman vagrant, 
does not grip one so much by the human elements which provoke 
it as by the atmosphere of superstition and mystery surrounding it. 
The musician still more sharply distinguishes these two elements, 
the dramatic and the atmospheric, without ever reaching on either 
side the efficiency of the poet. 

One scene unmistakably requiring strong dramatic expression 
is that in which Mila di Codra — the Daughter of Jorio, the woman 
vagrant, “the shameless one who flaunts her signals in the faces of 
all men” — bursts into Candia’s house at the precise moment when 
the peaceful and pious ceremony of the presentation of gifts to the 
newly wedded pair is taking place. The musician does, in fact, 
break off the chorus of the kinsfolk with a tremolo in the strings 
of continually increasing intensity, under cover of which one 
hears the resonant, energetic theme (perhaps the sole spirt of 
dramatic quality in the entire score) which rang out at the outset 
of the opera. One hears the confused cries of the reapers in 
similar dynamic progression until the appearance of the woman on 
the fortissimo of the above theme. And then all the impetus, all 
the agitation that ought to find here, in the words of the panting, 
terror-stricken woman, their natural culmination, ebb away. The 
entreaties of Mila, set forth by the text in accents of appealing 
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intensity, are spread out in a stereotyped melodic line, losing all 
rhythmic emotionality, and swelling rhetorically without arousing 
the slightest emotional reaction. Mark how inert, how artificial, 
are these first measures; what is the sense of this syncopated ac- 
companiment when not only the voice neither stresses nor sobs, but 
the accompaniment itself, in the second half of the measure, settles 
comfortably on the third strong beat, while the imitation contrib- 
utes to smother all anxiety, all agitation? Nor does the impres- 
sion change in what follows; the voice rises higher and higher, 
following an outworn formula of progression, but the dramatic 
emotion does not increase, it rather diminishes; as if the composer 
felt that he had already attained to the highest level of tension, 
and hastened to unbend the bow in the second part of the woman’s 
entreaty, at the words “Aiuto per Santo Giovanni, per Maria dei 
Sette Dolori.” 

Another among the various situations of strong passional con- 
trast in D’Annunzio’s poem is the one in which, near the end of the 
second act, father and son confront each other as rivals and 
enemies. The woman in dispute being present at the altercation, 
we are treated (et pour cause) to a terzet which might be held up 
as a model of — the comic in music. The orchestra develops piano a 
theme remotely reminiscent of Strauss, with the never-failing 
imitationlets — a theme that might be elegiac, after a fashion, but 
certainly not dramatic. Along with this theme sing the three; 
Aligi and Mila almost altogether in unison, with a lyric intonation 
that makes one smile at a moment of such acute spiritual tension, 
and naturally quite heedless of the words they are uttering and the 
various sentiments they are expressing — (Aligi imploring, accord- 
ing to habit, with those mystic and somnambulistic features which 
turn him into an exquisite lyrical symbol, but not a man of flesh 
and blood; Mila offering herself to Lazzaro as a holocaust: two 
emotional attitudes which are sharply distinguished and which 
the poet carefully contrasted, giving Aligi a canzonetta in seven- 
syllable lines, while the woman has feverish nine-syllable lines 
poignantly accented; Lazzaro di Roio baritonizing in the style of 
a Verdi terzetto, without success in characterizing, his song being 
fettered to the undulating progression of the orchestra). 

As noted previously, there was another element to be brought 
into play in La Figlia di Jorio — the picturesque element suggestive 
of a pastoral environment teeming with poetic colors; but it was 
treated by Franchetti in an equally pale and conventional manner. 
Here was an opportunity to exploit the rich mine of Abruzzian 
folk-lore, which, of a surety, is not one of the least interesting 
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among the regions of Italy ! He contented himself with entrusting 
here and there, to the “accredited” instruments (oboe, corno 
inglese, clarone, etc.), some pastorales in 6-8 time — like the one 
that suddenly emerges in the first prelude to the opera — which 
bear a similar relation to the poesy of the Abruzzian atmosphere 
as do certain oleographs of romantic countrysides to the canvasses 
of Michetti (to cite the name of the painter who most exquisitely 
interpreted that poesy); and here, too, he fell far below the level 
of the poem, which in certain points is truly admirable in its 
emotional depiction of scenes that D’Annunzio had viewed in the 
flesh and poetically transmuted by his fervent imagination. 

* * 

♦ 

The first musical essay with La Nave was offered us by 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, contemporaneously with the birth of this 
D’Annunzian tragedy, i.e., in 1905. Before the work had been 
produced, Pizzetti read an excerpt from the Prologue, the pro- 
cessional chorus, and composed the music for these verses. He 
sent the poet the manuscript (so one of his critics tells us) with a 
letter; the poet did not reply. A second letter: no answer from 
the poet. Finally, to a third and somewhat more aggressive 
letter, D’Annunzio responded, expressing his satisfaction with the 
music, which he had had read to him, and proposing to Pizzetti 
that he should compose the other numbers and the dances necessary 
for the representation. Naturally, the unknown musician of 
twenty-five accepted the offer, and thus made his bow to the public 
under the auspices of the illustrious poet. (As a matter of curi- 
osity we record the following anecdote: D’Annunzio gave Pizzetti 
a copy of the tragedy with the inscription “To Ildebrando 
Pizzetti of Parma this Ship which bears on its poop his nascent 
glory.” A kindly fate willed that Pizzetti’s glory did not depend 
alone on the fortunes of said Ship; otherwise it would now sleep, 
together with the latter, in the depths of the ocean!) 

We shall not dwell at length upon this music; in the first place, 
we have to do merely with musica di scena , and not a real opera 
(and more especially with several choruses and one dance) ; and for 
this reason are excluded therefrom all the dramatic elements that 
form the skeleton of the tragedy. In the second place, the reader 
can find extended observations on this music in my article on 
Pizzetti, published in this review in January, 1923, page 103. 
Here we shall only remark that the musician, after acquainting 
himself with the entire tragedy, and after hearing it recited a 
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number of times, carefully refrained from setting it all to music, 
as he may possibly have thought for a moment of doing; he was 
already too well instructed concerning the requirements of musical 
drama to cherish any illusions with regard to the prospects of an 
opera founded on La Nave , for reasons which we shall now bring 
forward. 

Scipio Sighele, a psychologist who devoted a large share of 
his activities as a scientist to esthetic phenomena, wrote apropos 
of the Prologue to La Nave: “Seldom have the dynamics of a 

popular political movement been better comprehended and more 
happily described; seldom do we find a more subtle analysis of the 
slow evolution of a multitude which, beginning with the stadium 
of simply curious collectivity, fuses and hardens into a concordant 
and organic whole.” And straightway he christens La Nave “the 
tragedy of the crowd.” To us it seems that Sighele was the 
victim of a strange illusion when he applied the term “dynamic” 
to the crowd that encumbers the stage in the D’Annunzian 
tragedy, and that Pizzetti estimated it more truly in lending it 
lyric and static expression in his choruses. Indeed, on attentively 
considering the function of the chorus in the dramatic poem, it is 
impossible not to perceive its extraordinary fixity and inertia 
beneath a deluge of words and vociferations which at times appear 
to give an impression of activated life. But in La Nave the poet 
appears to be so enslaved by the word, and so to idolize it, that the 
work is a veritable prodigy of vocabulary; in it the author con- 
denses long studies of marine nomenclature and has made a vast 
display of erudition bordering on the miraculous. But what this 
crowd really wants, one does not exactly know; it emits loud cries, 
now of hate and now of prayer, it sings Christian verselets and 
intones pagan hymns — but it does not move; it continually echoes 
the words of the protagonists, but it does not help us to under- 
stand the motives of the drama, and still less does it take part in 
the action; it resembles a gaudy and dazzling scenario, and some- 
times is like an animated stage-direction (as Gargiulo acutely 
observed); but it is never a dramatic entity in itself. And occa- 
sionally its presence is not merely an indiscretion, but becomes 
burdensome and unwelcome. 

The tragedy aims at the glorification of maritime Italy in the 
first centuries of our era; the see le is laid, as we know, on an island 
in the Venetian estuary; the sea is invoked and described, or at 
least alluded to, on almost every page. A story of political fac- 
tions is intertwined with a tale of luxurious passion revolving 
around an tfbermensch in skirts, Basiliola, who finishes by 
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dominating the whole situation and proclaiming her victory over 
the two heroes (“heroes” after a manner of speaking). The winged 
words celebrating the feats of the fatherland on the ocean are 
mingled with expressions of the crudest and lowest sensuality; 
one fails to understand, withal, whether the poet intended to 
signalize the puissance of a nation crowned with glory, or to 
advertise its decadence, its corruption, its unhonored twilight. 
The thread of the action is none too clearly indicated; episode 
follows on episode without manifest logic — unless it be logic to 
amaze the spectator more and more, making him pass from one 
ocular impression to another without leaving him time to think. 
The four blind young Faledri crouching at the feet of the victor’s 
throne; the stratagem of bearing the cadaver of the bishop along 
before the crowd (who think him still alive) to designate his 
successor; the voluptuous dance; the banquet of the heretical 
bishop, and the wordy war of the two semi-choruses in alternate 
praises of Dione and Maria; the fratricidal duel for possession of 
the beautiful woman; the dark pit in which the prisoners call for 
Basiliola’s death, defying the arrows launched by her hands; 
finally, the flaming pyre upon which the terrible woman throws 
herself ; — all these are scenes not lacking in color or suggestiveness, 
and yet the personages seem more like actors projected on a screen, 
or mimes in a grand choreographic performance, than like human 
beings endowed with life by the imagination of an artist. 

Was it the ensemble scenes, the brilliant and pompous finali, 
that awakened in Italo Montemezzi, and before him in Tito 
Ricordi, the adapter of the tragedy as an opera-libretto, the belief 
that they had got hold of a good subject for an opera? It may be 
so; and thereupon we ask ourselves whether Montemezzi was the 
fittest musician to illustrate these scenes musically, to build up 
these finali symphonically and chorally. The actual issue of the 
opera confirmed the opinion we had held even before we knew the 
work, by virtue of our acquaintance with the composer’s earlier 
operas. 

Italo Montemezzi made his first appearance in the operatic 
arena with Giovanni Gallurese (Turin, 1905), an opera not wanting 
in dramatic quality; it had good success, and the rosiest hopes 
were entertained for the young composer’s future. L’ Amove dei 
tre Re — produced in 1913 — did not wholly bear out these hopes; 
Montemezzi had fallen off in dash and dramatic energy, with no 
compensating gain in profundity and originality. True, in 
U Amove dei tve Re there stand out certain impressionable and 
impassioned pages “in minor,” langourous or melancholy, which 
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lent themselves to the outrS chromaticism of the composer, of a 
composite style having closest affinity to the Wagnerian; we still 
distinctly recall the matutinal farewell of Flora to Avito after a 
clandestine night of love; the beginning of the last act, when 
Flora is laid out on her bier and the vassals come to view her, 
where — excepting an elegiac chorus too reminiscent of Moussorg- 
sky — the musician finds true and adequate expression for the 
situation. On the other hand, in the dramatic pages — e.g., in the 
exaggerated contrast between the blind old man and his fair and 
faithless spouse — Montemezzi vainly sought after pathetic fervor; 
he remained not only cold, but well-nigh hard and unyielding; 
in his mode of expression there was something dry and forced; 
neither the melody nor the harmony dilated to create in their 
environment a vibrant atmosphere that should irresistibly infect 
the hearer. An impression is produced that Montemezzi was 
insensible to the fascination of tone “as tone,” and therefore 
incapable of creating beautiful musical forms, that sumptuously 
sonorous architecture which commands admiration without in the 
slightest hastening the heartbeats. This last-named quality — 
which may occasionally serve to cloak a paucity of feeling — is for 
us the one which, if magisterially developed, might have kept La 
Nave above water, supposing it to have been set to music in its 
entirety. Not possessing it, or possessing not enough of it, 
Montemezzi should have instinctively rejected the book that was 
offered him. Instead, he could not say No! to his publisher, and 
discounted his weak points, losing much valuable time over a 
work almost unanimously condemned at its first hearing. The 
coincidence of the premiere with the day in which the armistice 
with Austria was concluded, the day on which the war practically 
came to an end in our country (just imagine the mood of every- 
body on that never to be forgotten evening of November the 3d, 
1918, after some three and a half years of anxiety and strife!), was 
certainly unfavorable for the opera, whose mannered patriotism 
seemed all the more artificial by contrast with the spontaneous 
and irrepressible feeling wherewith every heart was bursting. But 
a second judgment, equally negative in its totality, was pronounced 
in 1922 on the revival of the opera at Verona, the natal city of 
the composer. 

A musician who would measure up, at least outwardly, to 
certain scenes in La Nave must above all be a symphonist wielding 
a broad and sweeping brush, a painter of frescoes who can lay on 
his colors without stint. Montemezzi’s palette is but poorly 
provided with colors, among which gray, or some other tint that 
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does not “light up,” predominates — a dull, pasty tint lacking 
relief; an orchestra that might be called Wagnerian in a sense by 
reason of its constitution, but of course without the vast poly- 
phonic resources of Wagner. There is such an abuse of “pedals” 
(organ-points), especially high ones, as finally to arouse an intol- 
erable distaste; and the mass of strings is always too dense and 
compact, contributing thereby to rob the orchestral comment of 
brilliancy and elasticity. When we add that Montemezzi’s music 
does not shine by an excessive variety of rhythmical formulas, or 
by an extraordinary wealth of harmony and modulation, it will 
be evident why the great mass-scenes in La Nave were not set, by 
the music, in the light needed to do them justice, if only super- 
ficially. 

As for the characters of the tragedy, how could they be 
realistically portrayed by a musician who was not likewise pos- 
sessed of a capacity to feel their life in himself and to penetrate 
their psychology — to re-create them, as it were, ex novo; one who 
contented himself with expressing them by music accompanying 
their verbal sequence, with appreciating them only at the value of 
their frequent rhetorical perorations? Montemezzi was fairly 
bewildered by the luxuriant fioriture of the D’Annunzian vocab- 
ulary; he did not possess the courage to penetrate through these 
into the hearts of the characters presented. (But then, had he 
done so, we fancy that he would quickly have withdrawn from 
the undertaking, recognizing the empty sentimentality hidden 
beneath all those verbal corruscations.) And he attempted to 
interpret the insistent gesticulations of all these magniloquent 
fantasms by equivalent musical gestures; hence the vocal writing 
is strained, confined to the high registers of the human voice, 
continuously and vociferously emphatic, every emotion being 
entrusted to the mechanical effect of shouting, or sobbing, or 
strident laughter. And even this effect ends in self-immolation, 
by reason of its frequency; Basiliola herself, after the first act, 
no longer succeeds in moving us by her vocal paroxysms, now that 
we are accustomed to see her in this stereotyped attitude of hers 
as a maenad. And the same might be said of the chorus, which 
has no expression of its own, as a chorus, but simply gesticulates 
like all the other characters; as polyphonic writing was designedly 
excluded — this Montemezzi himself declared in an interview — the 
composer relied on the efficacy of solo vociferation or vocal unison. 
He did not consider that the dynamic potentialities of the mass 
can attain true elevation of expression only when prepared and 
elaborated according to certain principles in the distribution of 
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the parts, and architectonic levels in the construction, such as all 
ancient and modern opera composers — down to Verdi, Mussorg- 
sky, and Pizzetti — have carefully borne in mind; that is, each 
put these principles into practice according to the role which he 
assigned to the chorus — whether for a background or for a dash 
of color, for lyrical commentary or active dramatic impersonation. 

Aided by his personal romantico-idyllic temperament, Mon- 
temezzi successfully emerges in pages where heroism — or pseudo- 
heroism — is absent; he then finds impassioned accents, as in the 
Prologue, or the scene between Orso Faledro and his blinded sons. 
But such pages are few and of slight significance in the tragedy, 
which is a continuous blowing of trumpets and an endless pro- 
cessioning of folk possessed of the demon of oratory; and the com- 
poser, ill-advised in grappling with the onerous task, found himself 
at every step confronted by a phosphorescent, but inert, material, 
which he was unable to imbue with a life either real and soulful or 
factitious and adventitious. 

If we are not incorrectly informed, he has now (summer of 
1923) under advisement a Paolo e Francesca , and we should not be 
surprised but, rather, rejoiced if he succeeded in restoring his 
reputation with this idyl of Bernardin de St.-Pierre’s, in so many 
respects consonant with what we believe to be the temperamental 
base of Montemezzi’s artistry. 

* * 

* 

D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini is as superior to La Nave 
as the opera by Riccardo Zandonai (the subject of which is the 
tragedy of the brother- and sister-in-law) is superior to the opera 
by Montemezzi reviewed above. After all, the superiority of the 
first-named tragic poem over the other is more one of quantity 
than of quality; we mean that in the Francesca the heterogeneous 
elements whereof the poet constructs his dramas are more evenly 
balanced and, without blending or interlocking as they succeed 
one another, consort in satisfactory harmony. The patient and 
detailed reconstruction of the historical environment of the courts 
of the Polentani and Malatesta, and the humanly poetical drama 
of Francesca and her brother-in-law Paolo, do not flow from an 
identical fountainhead of fancy, and therefore are not homologous 
in expression, neither do they interfere with each other; on the 
other hand, we feel in them at least a living conflict of passion, 
suggested if not realized, whereas, in La Nave , one never even 
crosses the threshold of the poet’s intuition. 
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Now, proceeding a little further in our consideration of this 
conflict, we suddenly realize that the drama in Francesca , too, is 
extremely flimsy, and its coherency loose and superficial; D’An- 
nunzio once more remains a mere spectator of the creatures of his 
fancy without penetrating into their emotional domain. The 
persons in the tragedy yield themselves up far too readily to song, 
and often to fascinating word-play as well; they do not condense 
in words the emotion of their hearts, but distend it, dilute it — if 
one may say so, refrigerate it in their phrases and strophes. Hence, 
all this work of D’Annunzio’s is rich in lyrical effusion, which in 
some cases attains (as should be stated) the purity of form and the 
creative suggestiveness of the finest among the Laudi (which are 
contemporaneous with Francesca). The structural basis of the 
tragedy is not found in the contrast of characters, but in the 
strophes of the songs, in the distribution of the colors; one cannot 
recall a single one of those eternal words — -like those with which 
Dante indelibly recorded the episode of Francesca in the Inferno 
— that, struck out by some dramatic clash, reveal a soul-truth 
and, withal, a living human character. 

A proof of this predominant “lyricism” in the tragedy is its 
frequent condensation and polarization into set strophes; the dis- 
continuity in its progress, leaving everything at a standstill, 
without any dramatic rhythm urging on its development and 
pressing forward to the catastrophe. At the end of an act we 
remember the picture better than the persons, the atmosphere 
rather than the sentiments, because it was precisely through the 
'picture and through the atmosphere that the poet came upon the 
right accents, the happy strokes of his brush, whereas he witnessed 
the drama rather than felt it. In the tragedy there are two figures 
that stand out in sufficient dramatic relief, the one being Gian- 
ciotto, the hapless husband of Francesca, the other his young 
brother Malatestino; the poet lent them an aspect of somewhat 
excessive ferocity, condensing in their persons with manifest 
artifice the most brutal traits of the age of hatred and treachery; 
but at the same time he succeeded in giving them a certain dra- 
matic consistency, and in making them converse in keeping with 
their characters. These are clearly disclosed from their first 
appearance in the second act of the tragedy, and maintain their 
rude and ferocious mien to the end; the closing scene in the first 
part of the last act is perhaps, from a dramatic standpoint, the 
most effective of all. 

Riccardo Zandonai went about the setting of Francesca da 
Rimini very conscientiously and after thorough preparation; 
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despite his youth (the premiere of the opera took place at the 
Teatro Regio in Turin on February 19, 1914, and Zandonai was 
born in 1883), the musician had already given proofs of talent, 
more especially with his opera Conchita (1911), which, notwith- 
standing a certain lack of balance due to inexperience, is still de- 
serving of most attentive consideration. 

The notable success won by the D’Annunzian opera has been 
confirmed at many successive repetitions in various countries; and 
it really cannot be denied that, taken as a whole, it deserves its 
success and proves its author to be possessed of native musical 
talent, inspiration of a lucid and distinguished type, and a con- 
spicuous mastery of the art that is revealed especially in the 
orchestral score. But here our primary purpose is to point out 
the dramatic qualities of the operas passed in review, of their 
greater or less exploitation of such dramatic elements as are present 
in the tragic poems of D’Annunzio; and it is under this aspect that 
we shall express our opinion of Zandonai’s opera. 

In this opera, too, the chief deficiencies are to be sought in the 
expression of the drama. (It is no fault of ours that the history of 
opera in Italy since Verdi down to Alfano and Pizzetti, with the 
exception of a few pages by Mascagni, does not shine by virtue of 
any genuine dramaturgico-musical temperament; there are nu- 
merous — and some admirable — lyricists of the stage, but not one 
capable of laying out the drama after an original plan in its organic, 
pregnant essentiality, and, having so planned it, of persevering in 
the way thus ineluctably marked out, without deviation or break.) 
Like the rest, Zandonai was led astray by the “canto” that 
meanders throughout this tragedy; his potential dramatic sense — 
not free and forceful, but still not inexistent, as demonstrated by 
Conchita — was overborne by the flow of lyricism that certainly 
predominates in him, and was liberated only in situations where 
the librettist came to its aid with unequivocal suggestions, at the 
same time banishing every intimation of “canto.” But wherever 
the poet had barely indicated the passional contrast without caring 
to develop it, wherever the character surrendered himself to a 
more than lyrical, a positively songful, effusion, the musician was 
unable to assume control, unable to infuse the blood of fervid life, 
unable to create that expression which alone would have given 
meaning and real life to the scene. One of the weakest points of 
the opera in this respect is precisely the one which, in a dramatic 
conception, should have been the strongest, the one in which the 
words ought to have reached their greatest musical impressiveness; 
I mean the scene when the “galley-book” is read (finale of Act III). 
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For this situation the musician confined himself to recalling the 
broad and rather pompous theme accompanying Paolo’s appear- 
ance in the house of the Polentani (finale of Act I), and to adding 
(as a commentary on the kiss) an echo of distant voices singing 
“Primavera.” Now, this theme was suited, when it appeared for 
the first time, to crown with adequate grandiosity all the refined 
details of construction that are found in the chorus of Francesca’s 
servingmaids, to blend and unite most opportunely the poly- 
chromy of all these young maidens’ callow voices; but it was 
absolutely impotent to interpret, to reveal, all the passionate, 
dramatic intensity that is bound up in that guilty kiss. More- 
over, at this juncture the peroration of the orchestra seems like a 
finishing amplification, thus tending to halt the action; whereas 
the episode of the kiss, however important, constitutes only one 
phase of the drama of two loving souls, and consequently is des- 
tined to be surpassed and overwhelmed by the emotional deluge. 
Halting the action at such a point is equivalent to introducing one 
of those breathing-places which lyric musicians require on account 
of the strophic construction of their works, but which the true 
dramaturge carefully avoids because he knows how harmfully they 
interrupt the continuity of his intuitional complex. 

Something similar is also met with in the second act, when 
Paolo reminds Francesca, who is already bewildered by over- 
powering emotion, of their first meeting; at the words “Ma sol 
vidi una rosa . . .” the previously mentioned theme reappears in 
the orchestra, the musical commentary being again, as the first 
time, like a gentle, ethereal waft of springtide; but here the par- 
ticipants are certainly no longer in their earlier sentimental mood; 
for the enkindled passion other accents were demanded, a greater 
agitation in the orchestra, a richer and more dramatic coloration. 

You will remember those visions — and many another that 
might be cited — that floated before the musician’s conception on 
the verge of dramatic situations, and yet were but scantily realized; 
in Francesca there is a presentiment of the drama, but not the 
drama. In the scene with the slave Smaragdi, and further on with 
little Biancofiore, we find admirable touches, when the composer 
creates the heavy, fearsome atmosphere of preparation, and in the 
air there lies an indefinable sense of dark foreboding. Here we 
have the preparation, the background; but, when he actually holds 
the dramatic knot in his hand, the musician makes no attempt to 
loose it, to free himself of it by giving it full scope of expression; 
he lets it slip, and once more abandons himself to his lyric 
fancy. 
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On considering the superiority of the first act of Francesca to 
all the rest (with the possible exception of the first half of Act III), 
and the charming figure of the younger sister Samaritana, we are 
moved to say that Zandonai reduces passion to tenderness, grief 
to melancholy — that is, to those sentimental elements which may 
form the subject-matter of idyls or elegies, but not of dramatic 
poems “of love and luxury,” as D’Annunzio defines his work (with 
more or less inexactitude born of illusion). Now, the tragedy of 
this brother- and sister-in-law presents one of the most striking 
manifestations of the drama of human passion, either in narrative 
form or as a feat of artistic realism by him who gives it definitive 
expression in the compass of a few verses; and the disproportion 
between the assumption and the realization in this last art-work is 
too pronounced for us to resign ourselves to a transposition of 
esthetic levels equivalent to a lowering of our essential humanity. 

As already observed, there are moments when it seems as if 
the musician had grasped the thread of the drama, and one such we 
find in the scene between Gianciotto and Malatestino, i.e., precisely 
where the poet offered him a dramatic situation adequately 
expressed; as to that — as others have already remarked — the 
violence and brutality of this scene are brought out rather by 
means of rhythms and orchestral colors than by an impressionistic 
musical interpretation of the dialogue between the two brothers. 
In this we find further confirmation of the harmful influence 
exerted by the text upon the musical expression, whereby all the 
textual defects (many as they are) are carried over into the music 
with a consistency hardly admitting of a single exception. For 
instance: — A critic of D’Annunzio has already called attention 
to the disproportion between “canto” and prose in the tragedy, 
to the discord between the tone of certain features of fervid Italian 
lyricism and that of others of a discursive, declamatory character; 
well, this same disproportion is found in the musical speech, and 
in this connection it will suffice to cite nearly all the scene between 
Francesca and Paolo in the first act: directly after the exclamation 
“Paolo!” by Francesca at the appearance of her brother-in-law, 
with an equally emphatic orchestral commentary, the tension 
relaxes and the dialogue proceeds without “high lights” until the 
words “Donarmi un belbelmeto voi dovreste . . which have a 
vague gleam of Falstaffian realism. 

But now it must be said that the entire first act does honor to 
the musician who wrote it, not merely by reason of its ethereal 
elegance of architecture and harmony of tints as in a spring- 
tide landscape, but because of an intuition, in the sentimental 
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situations, that is essentially lyrical on the part of the whole chorus 
of servingmaids, and idyllico-elegiac in the duet of the two sisters. 
The figure of Samaritana is sketched with a light, delicate touch, 
standing out effectively, however, and leaving an indelible 
impression; in all her song there is a suave perfume, a tenderness 
bordering on tears, that is far more moving than all the rhetorical 
clamor which passion will afterwards wring from Francesca. And 
another episode that gives evidence of Zandonai’s vein of delicate 
lyrical sensibility is in the canzone a ballo , Act III, wherein are 
likewise revealed the composer’s laudable gifts so frequently 
appreciated in his symphonic writing. 

* * 

Mascagni’s Parisina and Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Fedra still 
remain to be noticed, but on them our observations shall be brief, 
and for reasons differing in each case, as will be shown. 

Apparently, Mascagni’s opera ought to be the object of very 
careful scrutiny on our part, it being the only opera whose poem 
D’Annunzio conceived as a “libretto.” Parisina took shape in 
the poet’s mind — unless we are sadly mistaken — as a poem in- 
tended for musical setting, the music being then written by 
Mascagni. Consequently, it should very plainly exhibit the 
particularities of an hypothetical musico-dramatic esthetic a la 
D’Annunzio. In point of fact, Parisina as a poem is nothing but 
the usual D’Annunzian tragedy; here one finds the same types, 
the familiar situations, of the D’Annunzian plays — sometimes the 
selfsame verbal idiosyncrasies; there is also the habitual entire 
lack of strong dramatic situations, the yielding to the coloristic 
suggestion of the word as a vocable. From beginning to end the 
tragedy teems with lyric episodes and, above all, with useless 
impeditive episodes of a purely decorative sort. The multiplicity 
of choruses, canzoni, prayers, is positively wearisome; with the 
added aggravation, as compared with the other tragedies, that the 
poet (seeking a certain restraint for his flow of words) has still 
further unveiled the dramatic inconsistencies of his characters. 

Mascagni was the last musician that could have been expected 
to fit his music to these lines; with great patience he undertook to 
express each and every word in music, and as his mode of musical 
speech tends continually toward exaggeration and expansion into 
emphatic musical symbolism, it came to pass that the whole 
opera suffers from elephantiasis. Bear in mind that in every 
phrase, almost at every word, there is an outburst of Mascagnian 
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temperament in one of his too familiar cries; recall the well-known 
physiognomy of his melodic invention, and you will readily realize 
the impression of futile and enervating tension that the opera 
produces in its auditors. Add to this the wholly disproportionate 
and unbalanced breadth of the choral numbers, and you will find 
no great difficulty in conjecturing that the opera occupied, at the 
premiere (La Scala, Milan, December 15, 1913), a number of 
hours absolutely unheard-of in the annals of the lyric stage. Even 
after the amputation of an act and, if memory serves, of various 
fragments here and there, the opera seemed no shorter, for its 
inordinate length was implicit in the musical interpretation, that 
is, it consisted in the exaggerated distention of the musical dis- 
course, aggravated by its uniformity and continuous oratorical 
tension. 

It was undoubtedly Mascagni’s intention to make of Parisina 
a tour de force , partly for the revivification of his style, and partly 
that he hoped to win greater consideration on the part of the 
public which was growing more and more exigent as regarded him- 
self, by bestowing greater care on the adornment of his discourse; 
— and what better opportunity could be imagined than this, when 
he found himself associated with a poet possessed of so flowery a 
wealth of locutions? But it was impossible that his attempt 
should succeed, given his native temperament, inclined to subtle- 
ties of arrangement rather than to emotional penetration, and 
given, above all, his deficiencies with respect to a real and intel- 
ligent conception of musical drama. In so far as Parisina contains 
pages proving the musician’s efforts to solve certain stylistic 
problems presented by the text, and in so far as praise is due for 
greater care in orchestration and, in general, with regard to the 
technical elements of expression, this opera may be entered without 
hesitation to the credit of the Italian composer. 

As to Fedra, set to music by Ildebrando Pizzetti, it was dis- 
cussed in our article (already cited) on the musician of Parma 
published in this review (April, 1923). Here, therefore, it will 
suffice to bring forward a few supplementary considerations 
germane to the object of the present study. Pizzetti, too, 
assuredly had to suffer from his poet’s verbosity; he undertook the 
task because, in this D’Annunzian Fedra , he saw the realization 
of his visionary musings on the tragedy of Euripides, and because 
his youthful spirit rejoiced in the thought of collaborating with a 
man like D’Annunzio. But we must repeat that he too was 
handicapped by the verbal deluge (although his libretto abridged 
the original tragedy by about half of the verses), and most 
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by the voluptuous episodes wherewith the poet had adorned his 
work. 

For all that, his concept of dramatic declamation could 
almost always make head against the D’Annunzian verbosity, in 
so far as he was able to constrict and, as it were, throttle down 
the words wherever they did not interpret soul-states, so that the 
development of his musical interpretation did not become exces- 
sively complicated. To be sure, it then may happen that the 
number of syllables compressed into a single beat is excessive, and 
the hammering of the accents grows annoying; but there was no 
other way of solving the problem, and besides, together with the 
accurate adjustment of the melodic rhythm to that of the verse, 
there was generated a discourse both diversified and, up to a 
certain point, natural and characteristic, even where the text is 
most frigid. In a word, Pizzetti “weighed” with nice discrimina- 
tion the importance of each episode in its relation to the entire 
drama, and set each in such relief as would best establish the 
correct perspective; wherefore the opera acquired a structural 
logic and a dramatic consistency which the D’Annunzian tragedy 
did not possess, or possessed in only a few scenes. (Still, it cannot 
be denied that the personality of Phaedra, considered in and by 
itself, was endowed by the poet with a dramatic individuality 
superior to that of many of his other characters, such as Mila di 
Codra, Francesca, Basiliola, etc.) 

In contrast, therefore, to- the other musicians mentioned 
above, who were — some more, some less — in subjection to the poet 
and consequently reproduced all his defects while failing to emulate 
his qualities, Pizzetti held the D’Annunzian tragedy firmly in 
hand to the utmost of his ability, throwing into relief such ethical 
features as corresponded to his dramatic as well as ethical concep- 
tion. The tragedy was as alien to the spirit of Euripides (and 
likewise to those who, in the sequel, brought on the stage the char- 
acter of the daughter of Pasiphae — for example, Seneca and 
Racine) as it was foreign to the spirit of Pizzetti, to say nothing of 
the Pizzetti of to-day. By Euripides, Phaedra is represented as 
a victim of Fate, of an occult power superior to human will; she 
never becomes fully conscious of possessing such will. Whereas, 
in D’Annunzio’s stage-play, the heroine is not only well aware of 
her dramatic situation, but also, with keen analysis of her vicis- 
situdes, succeeds in rising superior to them through a vision of 
immortality and in her acceptance of victory through death. The 
victor in D’Annunzio’s tragedy is not Fate, but a human being. 
Phaedra feels that in her woe there is expressed another reality 
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which transcends all human understanding, and that her sin is 
confronted by a law which imposes that reality upon humankind. 
These are the salient traits of D’Annunzio’s heroine, traits which 
make her no longer a figure of the Grecian world, but (if we may 
say so) a Christian character, in so far as it is the negation of 
everything irrational and the assertion of man’s power to with- 
stand victoriously that Destiny which has pursued him since his 
birth. And these were the traits, we are inclined to think, which 
attracted the musician and induced him to set to music a poem 
in so many other respects uncongenial. 

* * 

* 

The reader who has followed us through this rapid review of 
operas may easily draw his own conclusions, parallel with those 
set forth in the first part of this article and confirmed by an exam- 
ination of the products of the collaboration of our illustrious poet 
with various opera-composers. This D’Annunzian experimenta- 
tion has not been favorable to Italian musicians; even when they 
were gifted with eminent talents, as was peculiarly the case with 
Pizzetti and Zandonai, the D’Annunzian libretto has weighed all 
too heavily on the musical realization, and has done it more harm 
than good. Pizzetti alone succeeded in creating an opera dramat- 
ically vital, because, as an artist, he was able to impose his will on 
the material offered him, and to stamp it with his strong personality, 
so that I might call Fedra , as a musical drama, possibly the most 
“anti-D’Annunzian” opera that I know. The other composers, 
at best, were not sensible of the deficiencies of the poems as opera- 
libretti, and were content to follow the text with more or less 
adequacy, but always subserviently. 

An influence more harmful than that of D’Annunzio cannot 
be imagined, when one takes into consideration that the poet’s 
collaboration was like the passive weight of a cope of lead, never 
changing into active and fruitful cooperation. The poet remained 
neutral, without troubling himself particularly as to results — 
though it might happen that he sang the praises of the musician’s 
work with that facile and fickle enthusiasm which is peculiar to 
him. 

The D’Annunzian experiment, being one that did not find its 
raison d’etre in a decisive tendency (orientation), but representing 
in the majority of cases simply and solely a tribute to fashion, has 
been well-nigh barren of successes, and soon came to an end. The 
composers quickly perceived that perseverance in that path meant 
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the weakening a 'priori of the vitality of their creations; so D’An- 
nunzio was set aside — and with him to-day Benelli, who seems to 
be a kind of proxy for D’Annunzio, at least under certain aspects. 
Franchetti, after La Figlia di Jorio, returned to Forzano (that is, 
to a librettist of the Ulica type) for his Notte di Leggenda and, in 
part, for Glauco; Zandonai went back to Rossato, who furnished 
him with the most “librettistic” of possible adaptations of the 
Romeo and Juliet of Shakespeare and of Luigi da Porto; Monte- 
mezzi, as we said before, appears to be waiting for a sentimental 
and romantic libretto by Giuseppe Adami which will put him on 
his feet again after all the high-pitched heroics of La Nave; sim- 
ilarly Mascagni and Pizzetti, the latter having had the courage to 
halt midway in a work that he was writing to another D’Annunzian 
libretto {La Fiaccola sotto il Moggio) and to write the poem of his 
new opera. 

Will this experiment serve any good end? For musicians ac- 
customed to meditate on the problems of their art, it is possible — 
in so far as it brings home to them the fact that an opera without 
strong characters and without action cannot be turned into a vital 
stage-piece (with the exception, of course, of musical comedy, in 
which there is substituted, for the dramatic plot, an interesting 
development and a variety of episodes similarly serviceable) ; and 
that certain librettists in the past, at whom it is now the custom 
to smile disdainfully, fully comprehended their office as collab- 
orators of the composer, and thereby rendered possible the creation 
of some few operas that even to-day, after the lapse of many a 
year, still retain the marvellous freshness of youth. 


( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 

B ALLETS have always been a costly form of entertainment. 
Two essentials to their success have kept up the high cost 
of dancing : a profusion in ornate stage effects, and the kind 
of beauty which is most effective when profusely unadorned. A 
dancer’s good looks and agility still command a higher reward and 
a louder acclaim from the public, than do the exploits of many a 
conquering hero. Fair Dionysia, in the days of Cicero, is reported 
to have easily earned her two hundred thousand sesterces in a 
season. And by her saltatory triumphs only. What her conquests 
of ardent Roman knights and hoary Roman senators netted her, 
we do not know. When matrimony is not the object, bankruptcy 
often is. 

Yet it was a duly solemnized wedding and its attendant fes- 
tivities, at the court of Henri III of France, which came very near 
causing a national bankruptcy by the staging and dancing of 
what was practically the first example of a modern ballet. The 
modernity dates back to the year 1581. The spectacle was “Le 
Ballet Comique de la Royne.” The expenses are said to have 
amounted to the equivalent of a million dollars, which then was 
not the paltry sum it is now. The prices for the costumes of the 
ladies ran up to eighty thousand francs apiece. Even to a man of 
family it is not clear what should have made these habiliments so 
precious — unless it was a lavish application of precious stones — 
but perhaps M. Leon Bakst, Mile. Mistinguette, or Miss Marion 
Davies can explain. Anyway, the pace was set, and nothing that 
the later Russians and French, or lower Californians could do in 
the matter of gorgeousness, has accelerated the pace sufficiently to 
make it impressive in comparison. 

King Henri’s successors tried their best to preserve the tra- 
ditions, with the same regard for the art and the same disregard 
for the privy purse. The armies of Flanders or Spain were counted 
on to make up in plunder what they were short in pay, while 
young Louis danced himself into fame in the part of “Le Roi 
Soleil” and took his share of the spoils to pay for the royal amuse- 
ments that might have led him to exclaim, with equal accuracy: 
“Le ballet, c’est moi.” The fashion spread. Frederick, sur- 
named the Great, hardly knew whence to take the money that was 
needed to equip his troops for the Silesian wars; still, he seemed 
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to find enough Friedrichsthaler wherewith to reconcile a fiery 
Barberina to the chilly climate of Potsdam and Berlin. 

* * 

* 

So much for the “historic” introduction which — I unhesita- 
tingly admit — is always a little trying. Its air of benevolent 
learning is often irritating. It is arrogant, when it would appear 
as the disclosure of hitherto dark and jealously guarded secrets, 
though it be nothing of the sort. With proper apologies, then, 
and professions of utter innocence, I offer these historic pickings 
merely as a convenient ground on which to base the more than 
reasonable assertion that not the lowest ebb in the King’s coffers 
or the state treasury has ever been allowed to interfere with the 
just demands of Terpsichore — that is, not until quite recently. 

The magnitude of this recent exception can be measured more 
fully when the exception is set against a rule maintained unbroken 
through almost three centuries and a half. Nothing, indeed, 
could have shown in a sadder light the complete destitution of 
Central Europe, the plight of Austria in particular, than the fact 
that Vienna, Capital of the Waltz, was unable to advance, borrow, 
or if necessary, steal the few quadrillions of crowns it would have 
cost adequately to produce the new ballet of Dr. Richard Strauss 
— a ballet especially and lovingly designed by him as a tribute to 
dancing Vienna. But the Austrian Government refused to foot 
the bill; moreover, some people with a voice in governmental 
decisions thought that they felt in Dr. Strauss’s pantomimic 
tribute a bite at the Viennese hand which had fed the composer 
when food was not exactly plentiful. However, according to 
latest accounts, all difficulties have been brushed aside, the money 
will be forthcoming; the allegory, or what there is of it, has been 
declared officially as inoffensive. Despite the shadows of poverty 
and starvation, the prospects for a production, too long delayed, 
loom brightly now. Meanwhile our impatience must be content 
with the piano score of “Schlagobers. Heiteres Wiener Ballett 
in zwei Aufziigen von Richard Strauss, Opus 70.” (Adolph Eiirst- 
ner, Berlin.) 

It has become a sport and fashion with critics of various 
colors and convictions to berate poor Dr. Strauss. What talent 
he may have possessed in a distant past, would seem to have run 
out with the sands of time. His bag of orchestral tricks, once 
reputed to be as inexhaustible as it was baffling, has been ripped 
open and emptied by every orchestra conductor who also com- 
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poses. The tricks themselves have been called clumsy by the 
disciples of Debussy, and feeble by the believers in Stravinsky. 
His musical ideas are said to be prevailingly shallow. They 
suggest the Liedertafel and the Stammtisch. The composer’s 
inordinate greed has not scrupled to sell his muse. He is out for 
publicity and money. And so on, in the same vein. 

The composer of Till and the chivalrous Don can snap his 
fingers at our yelping pack; his laurels hang higher than we barkers 
are able to jump. Yet the lofty head, far above the ground, cannot 
prevent the feet which belong to this giant body from suggesting 
a substance closely akin to clay. Being nearest to the ground, 
the feet are the first things perceived by the critical beagles. If 
the critics seem to exaggerate the supposed fragility of these 
pedestals, there is nevertheless a grain of truth in their observa- 
tions. It would be unnecessarily inhuman to express the wish 
that Dr. Strauss, for the sake of his posthumous fame, had gone to 
his Tod und Verklarung some fifteen years ago. But alas, it is to 
be regretted that he did not show the wisdom of Rossini, if he 
could not repeat the evolution of Verdi. 

* * 

* 

Beginning with “Salome,” and with the possible exception of 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” the later works of Strauss have all been 
more successful before their first performance than after. Curi- 
osity is artificially aroused in anything that Strauss may write. 
Each new opera, symphony, or ballet, is heralded with a blare of 
trumpets. The public is permitted to share in the knowledge of 
the tremendous difficulties connected with the producing of the 
work, the expense involved in the staging, the obstacles to be 
removed until the master’s work can be properly given, even if it 
takes all the genuine Stradivarius fiddles in existence to fit out 
his orchestra, all the Turners and Zuloagas to paint his scenes, all 
the lights of the bar and pulpit to plead away transparent insults 
and open blasphemy in his “books,” which pain the pure in heart. 
His latest ballet, as yet unproduced, has been an unqualified 
success. Let us see what there is to it. 

* * 

* 

The story is extremely simple and, be it said, perfectly proper. 
Neurotics such as Salome, Electra, the Marshal’s wife, or Madame 
Potiphar, have no part in it. For once hysteria and nympho- 
mania are not the moving factors in the plot. It is healthy 
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through and through, save for a little indigestion from which a 
youthful stomach suffers after an overindulgence in whipped 
cream, in the first act, the indigestion being directly responsible for 
the happenings of the second act. 

The scene of the first act represents a confectioner’s shop in 
Vienna. A company of boys and girls, returning with their spon- 
sors and families from holy confirmation, enter the shop. They 
examine the counters and choose their cakes, until everybody is 
provided and seated round small tables. Cups of chocolate are 
served; each cup is topped with the obligatory cap of whipped 
cream. The latter is known to the Viennese as “Schlagobers.” 
Hence the name of the ballet. 

When the young people have stilled their hunger, they join in 
a little Landler. In view of the later events, and remembering the 
uneasiness created in timid minds by what they suspected to be 
cunning allusions and allegories, one begins perhaps too soon to 
look for these poetic devices. Here is the question to be settled: 
which is the graver, the injudiciousness of dancing on a full stom- 
ach, or the sinfulness of falling into hilarity so close upon a holy 
sacrament? The guests leave the shop; the stage is darkened. 
When the lights go on again, the stage has been transformed into 
the confectioner’s kitchen, with labelled boxes containing different 
confections such as “Marzipan,” chocolates, caramels, raisin- 
men, gingerbread-men, all represented by dancers who emerge 
from their several boxes, ready for action. 

The action, as it further develops, is not clearly indicated in 
the piano score. What indications there are, point to a dance by 
Princess Tea-blossom with her companions, or ladies-in-waiting, 
to music which for the greater part, but for no obvious reason, is in 
five-eight time. If this music is intended to be in any way sug- 
gestive of Princess Tea-blossom’s native land, such characteristics 
are not plainly audible to one who is only superficially acquainted 
with what purports to be “genuine” Chinese or Japanese music. 
But perhaps it is the China of Hepplewhite or Chippendale which 
is here portrayed, and some fish-head drum or tam-tam, tucked 
away in the orchestra pit, will make the chinoiserie more convincing. 
Follows Prince Coffee, to strains “in the manner of a Brazilian 
Maxixe.” There can be no mistake about this: the rhythm of the 
castanets is marked for a few measures in small notation, as is a 
phrase — emphatic rather than noble — for the bassoon and trom- 
bone which pronounce themselves in three beats to the two-four 
measure of the maxixe. These combinations of different rhythms 
occur frequently in the score, and the surety with which they 
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“come off” show the dexterous hand of Richard Strauss the master- 
contrapuntist. 

Prince Coffee apparently is still the protagonist when the 
Brazilian tune changes to a “Traumerei” which is “leidenschaftlich 
bewegt,” in other words, the kind of dreams one would expect from 
the sort of coffee which is as dangerous as it is pleasant to imbibe. 
But here the nature of the music makes one think less of the thick, 
delicious brew that the coal-eyed Moroccan used to pour into tiny 
cups, and flavor with the extract of orange blossoms, on winter 
afternoons in the lounge of the Elysee Palace Hotel in Paris, than of 
that national beverage known in Saxony as “Bliimchen-Kaffee.” 
A brave cadenza for a solo violin keeps up the pretense. After an 
outburst of increased Leidenschaft, things quiet down, and Prince 
Coffee gives way to Prince Cocoa. In shocking contrast with his 
royal rank, the Prince disports himself in “a commodiously bour- 
geois fashion, with a somewhat burlesque dance, repeatedly rolling 
on the floor and turning somersaults.” A sad picture indeed. 
Next, Don Zuckero “in Spanish costume” woos the favor of the 
three royal personages. Prince Cocoa, as might be guessed, is the 
first to fall for the sugary Don’s advances. When Princess Tea- 
blossom and Prince Coffee are finally won over, all four join in a 
“poetic round-dance.” And now to the real business of the evening. 

In the background of the stage “a gigantic automatic cook 
appears who is beating in a huge bowl the whipped cream; from 
out the bowl rises gradually the entire younger corps de ballet 
dressed in white for a grand climax and waltz finale.” Here you 
have the “Schlagoberwalzer,” which ends the first act.- Of this 
waltz it may be wiser to judge when it is heard in Mr. Strauss’s or- 
chestral version. The piano arrangement, despite an added staff 
here and there, reveals neither melodic nor harmonic qualities that 
one would call distinguished or original. The leading motives — one 
of which is apparently intended to suggest the whipping of the 
cream — might have been taken from the pedagogic works of Henri 
Bertini or Otakar Sevcik, neither of whom invented them. The 
old, familiar passages in thirds and sixths, interspersed with horn- 
fifths and fourths, are musically so thin that no amount of chro- 
matic alteration can whip them into a semblance of light but 
stiffened cream. Maurice Ravel should have written this “Valse 
a la creme fouettee.” Most of the tunes in this ballet, when 
scraped down to their natural, diatonic bone, look like ossicles in 
Fritz Spindler’s musical embryology. 

In harmonizing his tunes, Strauss is fonder than ever of violent 
wrenchings out of the key — for key there always is, because there 
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is still the restraint of supreme craftsmanship, and because Strauss 
believes in tonality. He once asked a young composer of our day : 
“Why do you write atonal music? Don’t you know that you 
have talent?” As abruptly as he swerves from the key, does he 
return to it. The effect of the whole procedure is much like that 
achieved by a performer on a slack wire who is perfectly sure of 
himself, but who all of a sudden begins intentionally to swing the 
wire frantically, threatening every moment to fall off, and then 
regains his supposedly lost equilibrium in a flash, with a smile and 
a bow to the breathless audience. When this trick is done once or 
twice in an evening, it may have the desired effect. But when 
done too often, the audience begins to see through it and loses 
interest in the performance. Comparable to the rope-dancer’s 
victorious grin, after the threatened but averted fall, is the trium- 
phant belief which Mr. Strauss seems to retain in the efficacy of 
the six-four chord as relief after a passing modulatory tension. 
This device, more than any other, begins to “date” — as they say 
in French. It began to date twenty years ago. Nothing that 
Strauss has added to the material of “harmony” is perhaps so 
characteristically his own, as is the type of cadence that is not 
“false” or “deceptive,” but can be described only by the word 
“slippery.” These slippery cadences — the slack wire still trem- 
bles — were something new, something that even Liszt’s and 
Franck’s oily chromatics did not know. But having become a 
mannerism with Strauss, they are as far from exciting as were 
Debussy’s innovations when they, too, had become a mannerism. 
Will someone please write a book on “Musical Mannerisms, from 
Orlando to Ornstein”? 

* * 

* 

But there is a second act to “Schlagobers.” The scene is 
the room wherein one of the boys who ate too much whipped cream 
lies abed with a tummy-ache. Strauss has before this “tonalized” 
the atmosphere of a sickroom. The patient in that case, unlike 
the present one, did not recover. Fatal though his malady was, 
his memory is likely to live longer in one of Strauss’s finest tone 
poems, than is that of this indiscreet youngster in one of Strauss’s 
less inspired ballets. And yet, here again, for this sickroom scene 
Strauss has written excellently, and perhaps more successfully 
than in any other part of the ballet. 

Strauss loves to write dance tunes for everybody from Princess 
Salome to Princess Tea-blossom, from Zoroaster to the Knight of 
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the Rose. What a man loves to do is not always the thing he does 
best. Here, at the beginning of this second act, the composer is 
not concerned with dancers. The young patient is feverish. The 
Sevcik “wiggle” reappears as a sinister reminder of the causa morbi. 
In a few chords the situation is painted unmistakably. This is 
fever of at least 102 4/10, and whipped cream is the cause. The 
doctor enters, feels the patient’s pulse, looks at his tongue, smiles 
reassuringly, and administers a dose of medicine which acts 
immediately as a curative and sedative. 

Note that this is the way of a sobered, sexagenarian Strauss. 
Can you imagine him writing this scene in the days of “Die 
Feuersnot” without the doctor resorting to a clyster? And music 
would have been the richer by another example of extended instru- 
mental technique, to which Strauss owes so many of his most 
descriptive musical effects. Instead, the doctor leaves, the patient 
falls asleep. The rest of the ballet would seem to be the conva- 
lescent’s feverish dream. 

Anything is permissible in dreams, through them everything 
becomes clear to the psychoanalist. Vienna, the city of Professor 
Freud, is preeminently the place for a dream-ballet. And 
probably some Freudian authority in Vienna, or elsewhere, could 
better analyse, than can I, what might possibly be the particular 
kind of repression which, linked with a slight digestive disturbance, 
is responsible for the happenings that follow. 

After a change of scene, in the dark and without the lowering 
of the curtain. Princess Chocolate-cream with her entire retinue 
makes a grand entry — she dances a slow waltz (and a better one than 
the first act finale), after which the little chocolate-creams (near 
relatives of the black-Jager kids in “Aida”) dance a grotesque 
dance to a capital number built on a peasants’ dance-tune from 
the Upper Palatinate. Rhythmically and contrapuntally this 
number is among the cleverest in the score. The chocolate-cream 
family and retinue finally join in a vertiginous galop, straussified 
Offenbach, and all disappear. Another change of scenery accom- 
plished in the dark, while the orchestra shows signs of fever flut- 
terings — as well it might. For the scene has been transformed 
into a show window filled with huge and varied liqueur bottles. 
One of them, labelled “Chartreuse,” tips over and spills a dancer, 
“Mademoiselle Marianne.” She has her minuet Carthusian. One 
“Michel” rushes at her (having presumably emerged from a bottle of 
Nordhauser Korn), but Marianne shily turns from him. “Wutki” — 
origin obvious — half drunken staggers along and also presses his at- 
tention upon Marianne, who, however, prefers Michel to Wutki. 
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They execute a Pas de deux. Marianne, content with her partner, 
signifies that she consents to be his for life. They depart hand in 
hand, with spurned but docile Wutki carrying Marianne’s train. 

Another change of scene. The number has a superscription 
which, translated, reads: “The Chaos (Variations on one and the 
same theme).” The stage is described as representing a street in 
a Viennese Vorstadt, or “faubourg.” A riotous mass-meeting of 
gigantic cakes, tarts, pretzels, Christmas sweets and other pastry 
is in full swing. Revolution is in the air. Jewish Mazzes, in the 
costume of oriental magicians, distribute incendiary pamphlets 
among the crowd. A polka of revolt is conducted by the Mazzes. 
The populace finally gets ready to storm something which must be 
painted on the back-drop, when a giant tea-kettle drenches the 
rioters with its contents. Result, nil. A giant coffee-pot imitates 
the tea-kettle, with “considerably more soothing results.” A 
cocoa-pot then pours out a stream more soothing still. From 
now on things move quickly. 

Heralds appear, while from two giant seidels flows the calm 
supreme in form of a golden liquid the identity of which is unmis- 
takable. Whereupon Princess Chocolate-cream reenters with all 
her people and completely pacifies the populace. Michel, Wutki 
and Marianne are enrolled in the suite of the Princess, whose 
chamberlain presents the oriental magicians with the order of 
Saint-Pluto; the chocolate-kids distribute chocolate-thalers 
wrapped in tinfoil. General happiness having thus been restored, 
the whole company is ready for the grand finale. A last stage 
direction proposes to turn the princess’s glass palace into a “gigan- 
tic cake” — there is nothing small about this ballet — with the 
Princess at the very top, and the rest of the company “pictur- 
esquely grouped” around her. Before the curtain descends, the 
poor boys and girls of the first scene are dragged in once more, 
just to make their mouths water at the sight and sound of that 
gigantic cake-ophony. The curtain actually comes down on the 
purest C major. The slack- wire performer grins, slides to his 
resting pole, climbs down, waves the inevitable diatonic handker- 
chief to cool a moist cheek, and disappears bowing. 

* * 

* 

This score is better than that of “The Joseph’s Legend,” 
which is scant praise. (But did not recently Mr. Gustav Renker, 
in the Berner Tageblatt, take infinite pains to demonstrate that 
the “Joseph’s Legend” is a masterwork, “worthy of a Strauss”! 
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What a comfort that tastes and opinions differ so much. It would 
be a dull world otherwise.) The book of “Schlagobers” is, 
unintentionally perhaps, more seventeenth century than “Der 
Rosenkavalier ,, is eighteenth. It is distinctly a “ballet a ma- 
chines. It will be given a few times, at a tremendous cost 
for the machines; then Strauss will cut out of his music the stuff 
for an extremely pretty orchestra suite. He should do that now. 
For who wants to see cocoa, coffee, tea and beer spilled indiscrim- 
inately over a company of salt-pretzels and chocolate-creams? 
The thought of it suggests a horrid mess. Not even Miss Marianne 
Chartreuse can prevent sensitive gastric nerves from a feeling of 
nausea. As to Michel and Wutki, the less said about these gen- 
tlemen, the better. Did the Vienna authorities fear that the 
Pretzels incited to revolt by the Mazzes would lead to the same 
uprisings to which “La Muette de Portici” led in Brussels, when 
it was given there for the first time in 1830? 

Strauss had a good time writing this music. One can see 
that. And he did not sweat over it too much. What is, after all, 
the salient quality of this score, is the contrapuntal ease and 
surety with which it is done, and which certainly deserve to be 
called masterful. Yet even as light music goes, it is not always 
inspired. It abounds in rosalias and similar makeshifts. But 
there will be the orchestral treatment, and this we may count 
upon to be as diversified, as brilliant, as rich and “whipped- 
creamy” as only Richard Strauss can make it. 

* * 

* 

If the expression “poles apart” signifies the utmost length 
conceivable in terms terrestrial, then it may well be used in describ- 
ing the distance that separates this ballet of Dr. Richard Strauss 
from the “Poem” for orchestra of Mr. Charles Martin Lceffler. 
Mr. LoefBer wrote his score (G. Schirmer, New York) in the 
summer of 1901 (together with that of his “Villanelle du Diable”). 
It was played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, in April, 1902. The fastidious composer kept 
it in his drawer, judging it still capable of improvement. Those 
who had heard this music, retained apparently the impression 
that it was among Mr. Lceffler’s best. Inspired by the fifth poem 
in Verlaine’s “La Bonne Chanson,” it was named originally after 
the first line of that poem, “Avant que tu ne t’en ailles.” By 1918 
Mr. Lceffler had reorchestrated the work, without changing its 
structure or thematic material. On November 1 of that year the 
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new version was played under Mr. Monteux; it was then called 
“La Bonne Chanson.” The performance of it was a remarkable 
one. Those who heard it then felt grateful to the composer that 
he had not kept slumbering any longer in his desk a score which for 
sheer songfulness and sensuous beauty is one of Mr. Loeffler’s finest. 

Mr. Loeffler has grown since 1901. Some of us have not out- 
grown the music he conceived in that year, because it is essentially 
good music, which is not bound by dates. The structure of 
Verlaine’s poem, with its simultaneous progress of two thoughts, 
determined the progress of the music. The result is something 
that Riemann’s Grosse Kompositionslehre did perhaps not exactly 
foresee, but then there is much a composer can profit by in the 
study of sonnets, trees or Persian rugs. Mr. Loeffler has seldom 
written in a lovelier mood than that of the Andantino con moto 
(letter V); the Andantino passage in G flat is another memorable 
episode; for orchestration, nothing could be more haunting than 
the Molto tranquillo with its shimmering flageolet strings, mellow 
horns and woodwind. Is it permissible, in this late day, to voice 
satisfaction and joy over so old-fashioned a thing as a mobile, 
fluent bass-line? 

If there is anything in this score that deserves to be called 
old-fashioned, it certainly is not its technique; for that is perfection, 
or something that does not age. Mr. Loeffler is “mattre du beau 
metier.” And when all is said and undone, craftsmanship is not to 
be sniffed at. There is not in this music what Victor Hugo found 
in the poetry of Beaudelaire. But I should qualify: il n’y a pas 
de “frisson nouveau,” mais de Pancien emerveillement. And the 
ancient wonder — the old-fashioned thing, if you will — in Mr. 
Loeffler’s music is its aristocracy. The tender, aristocratic spirit 
of this music is not in tune with the times, it is hopelessly out 
of date among proletarian polytonality and bolshevik atonality. 
Perhaps the proletariat and the bolsheviki will bring about the 
millenium in music, as in everything else. But in spite of my 
passionate desire for “new thrills” (be they ever so brutal, so long 
as they thrill), there is a hopelessly out-of-date side to my nature, 
a side that takes delight in the tender and aristocratic music of 
one of our last musical aristocrats. 

And now for another pole jump. 

* * 

* 

When I preached “Jazz” to frowning males and blushing 
females, two years ago, I was looked upon as a son of Satan. In 
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the eyes of some, not even the printing of my sermon in “The 
Atlantic Monthly” could serve as rehabilitation for the fallen 
angel. Now it has come to pass that Jazz was played, the other 
day and for a whole afternoon, at hallowed JSolian Hall, New York. 
A professor of music in Harvard University, visiting Babylon the 
Great, has lectured on Jazz! And yet nothing has happened to 
the wicked city that is directly traceable to these outrages and 
comparable to the disastrous consequences wrought by the blowing 
of the seven trumpets in Revelation. 

Jazz, by the way, has had its “methods” before this. Most 
of them were puerile, unmusical attempts. Along comes “Zez 
Confrey’s Modern Course in Novelty Piano Playing” published 
by that intrepid furtherer of progressive American music, Mr. 
Jack Mills. This “method” is different from the rest. It is the 
work of a good musician, to whom fame and fortune were brought 
by that frisky and delectable “Kitten on the Keys.” A prefatory 
note informs us that Mr. Confrey was born in La Salle, 111., on 
April 3, 1895. Youth and Illinois are in his favor. To quote the 
author: “The object of this book is to assist pianists in their em- 
bellishment of popular songs and music.” This, then, is a sort 
of continuation to Tartini’s “Traite des agrements de la musique,” 
which was an early book of instruction on “les modes artifficiels 
qui vont a l’infini.” 

Mr. Confrey has gone another step in the direction of infinity. 
He applies the term “break” to “the substitution of a piano figure 
for any part of a given melody.” These, the reader will note, are 
intentionally introduced. One could point to a number of recent 
“melodies” which impress one as being mostly “breaks,” in the 
nature of unavoidable accidents. The history of piano music is 
a history of changes in hand formation and finger usage. The 
“novelty” piano music of America abounds in consecutive, or 
emphasized, fifths and fourths. Will some learned physiologist 
please give us the reason? Mr. Confrey winds up with a “Syn- 
copated Waltz” which is but mildly amusing in spite of its clever 
rhythmic distortions. After all, “les agrements” do not make the 
tune; the best sauce piquante can not save a fatigued roast. 

Lingering on this favorite subject of jazz — a type of music 
which, we are being reassured, is rapidly dying out — I wonder if 
the incomparable “maestri” of the flexible shoulder and undulating 
hip, the Lopez, Whitemans, Spechts, are more irresistible than was 
the great Philippe Musard. He, too, had tried a “higher” type 
of music first and failed. He became the rage when he turned to 
furnishing musical accompaniment for eager dancers. “Oh! qu’il 
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est beau, qu’il est sublime, qu’il est excentrique et ideal, ce monsieur 
Musard!” — this but one among a thousand ardent (and enviously 
supercilious) tributes from the contemporary press. Musard was 
unique. His orchestra at the “Bals de l’Opera” counted 48 violins, 
other strings in proportion, 14 cornets and 12 trombones. At 
some frenetic climax of a quadrille the tonal volume of these in- 
struments would be increased with the racket produced by the 
breaking of chairs or the firing of pistol shots. The dancing 
multitude howled. Musard was the first who, in dance music, 
employed the trombone melodically. In some of his dances he 
is said to have been “l’un des premiers a faire usage du contre- 
point, parfois d’une fagon vraiment originelle.” Let us respect- 
fully hail, across the years, the Grandpapa of Jazz. 

* * 

* 

I was three years old and still clinging to the ample cloak of 
my beloved Nounou when I paid my first visit to an opera house. 
It was my grandfather’s; it has but lately been rebuilt, and re- 
christened “Das Opernhaus am Konigsplatz,” though in operatic 
history it will remain “Kroll’s.” My introduction to the wonders 
of the stage was made through “The Mikado,” the sensational 
novelty given by an English troupe which my grandfather had im- 
ported from London. Although it was an eventful evening in 
my young life, all that I can now recall of it is a perturbing vision 
of the “three little maids.” Si jeune, helas, si jeunel 

I do not know — in fact, I doubt — that even so long an 
acquaintance with Gilbert and Sullivan would entitle me to con- 
sider myself “a true Gilbertian” (or Sullivanian) in the sense in 
which the term is used by Messrs. Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey 
in their book on “W. S. Gilbert, His Life and Letters” (New York, 
Geo. H. Doran Co.). I, perhaps, am at a disadvantage. But 
others, and many others, will find this book not only capital 
reading but a veritable fountain of youth, taking them back to an 
age still free from gout, and yet definitely past the milk-bottle. 

There are books in which the footnotes provide some of the 
most entertaining matter. W. H. Prescott’s historical writings 
on Peru and Mexico are such books. Messrs. Dark and Grey’s 
book on Sir William has no footnotes at all, but it reads — from 
beginning to end — like one long and delightful footnote. It might 
also be likened to a faithfully kept scrap-book “with connecting 
comment.” And whoever knows the charms of a bulging scrap- 
book will know what to expect from this faithful biography. There 
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are all the programs and casts of notable first nights and revivals. 
Of quotations there is no end. Nor are they all from the comic 
operas; the incomparable “Bab Ballads” receive their rightful 
share, and several of them, not hitherto republished, form a wel- 
come appendix to the volume. The authors, as is only natural, 
are lavish in their praise. To them “the English Aristophanes” 
has no peer. On page 68 we are told that “There is not a little 
historic interest in the genesis of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
the one English contribution of any value to dramatic literature 
for many generations.” Say, for the barren centuries that lie be- 
tween Sheridan and Oscar Wilde? Exaggeration is here less out 
of place than it would be in any other life. Gilbert’s wit and 
facility of rhyming, together with his pretty talent for drawing, 
formed a unique combination. Yet there was the German, Wil- 
helm Busch, and there fortunately still is the American, Mr. 
Oliver Herford. Even one who had not been born by November 
25, 1882, when “Iolanthe” opened the series of Savoy successes, 
four years after “H. M. S. Pinafore” had started on her unprece- 
dented run of 700 knots — or nights — finds no difficulty in 
believing that the arrival of the good ship in America called forth 
what a writer in “Scribner’s” called “an enthusiasm bordering 
upon insanity.” The latter, on one side or the other of the foot- 
lights, continues largely to be associated with comic opera in our 
land. 

This life of Sir William is a useful addition to the respectable 
list of books treating of the famous collaborators, singly or 
jointly. And, as I said, to the “true Gilbertians” this book will 
be the book indeed. 

* * 

* 

Biography of a different sort is a book, “Die Offenbarung 
der Musik,” by Mr. Walter Dahms. It was born of solitude and 
meditation, written by “one who luckily and in the nick of time 
got away from the industrialism of German brain-centers.” Few 
outward events are mentioned in this book, none that relate 
directly to the author’s life. Yet he bares to us his innermost self, 
his “cceur mis a nu,” as Baudelaire said, reflected in the thought 
and writings of another man. That man is Friedrich Nietzsche, 
as an apotheosis of whom the author designed this “revelation of 
music.” You might call it an act of piety and devotion. 

It is a very remote book, no matter from what angle you re- 
gard it. It is a very “old” book for one who is still this side of 
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forty. It is also a very beautiful book, that will give pleasure and 
comfort to those even who can not absolutely and always agree 
with the author. In spite of the fact that it is saturated with 
Nietzsche’s ideas, it is a strongly personal presentation of them, 
and as such it has grown out of the author’s personality and train 
of thought, which are fervent and distinctive. One of the best 
things about the book is that it reminds us anew what depths of 
thought Nietzsche has plumbed in seeking the core of music. So 
far as the book tells a story at all, it is that of Nietzsche’s friend- 
ship with Wagner and the subsequent rift between the two men — 
Nietzsche’s heart bleeding to death, Wagner slightly “offended,” 
but in reality indifferent. Nietzsche had made the cruel discovery 
that “one does not begin to realize Wagner, until one realizes the 
dominating instinct in him, that of the actor.” The tormented 
philosopher, the pitiless self-destructor in quest of truth, could 
not help knowing that “the philosophy of Wagner belongs to one 
of the most illicit forms of dilettantism.” Nietzsche, forgetting 
his knowledge, wanted to believe and love; Wagner, always ready 
to pose, wanted to theorize and patronize. We are now, thank 
heaven, sufficiently removed from all the consideration wasted 
upon Wagner the philosopher, poet, dramaturgist, politician, 
muddlehead, to see in him only what he really was, one of the sub- 
lime composers of music. But to an open-eyed contemporary like 
Nietzsche, he must indeed have been exasperating. The break 
between the two was inevitable. 

After turning from Wagner, and even against him, Nietzsche 
had to fill an immeasurable void. He grasped for the “music of 
the South,” of which “Carmen” was to him the radiant culmination. 
His frenzied love for this opera knew no bounds. He found in 
it all that he missed in Wagner — sunlight, throbbing fever heat. 
By music, such as this, mankind was to be reclaimed from the 
general exhaustion into which it had fallen, and of which the three 
gravest symptoms are “the brutal, the artificial, and the innocent 
or idiotic.” According to this theory, the state of our present 
music would indicate that it has not yet fully recovered from its 
late prostration. However, Mr. Dahms’s pessimism is too sweep- 
ing, his condemnation of everything that music is trying to do, 
in these days, is too categorical. After all, what music is suffering 
from chiefly, at present, is an appalling mock-intensity. What it 
sorely needs, is a composer who will rediscover a quality or mood 
known as serenity. There is only good or bad music, considered 
from a purely technical standpoint; there is only successful or un- 
successful music, according to what luck it has in communicating 
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to the hearer any emotion that it may affect; both good and 
successful, music is greatest when it is also serene. 

Mr. Dahms disclaims all interest in “modern freakishness” — 
which is not wise in a man under forty. He is repulsed by “modern 
shallowness” and throws himself into the arms of Nature, thirst- 
ing for “the normal measure of things.” But what is normal? 
Here we talk and we write, while Nature goes on experimenting, 
or lets her oddest abnormality. Genius, experiment for her. So- 
called aesthetics, as Mr. Dahms rightly insists, are but the endeavor 
to justify our artistic enjoyment, or the absence of it. As such, 
their value is only relative, since the justification must always be 
based, not on Nature, but on the personal nature of the individual 
who pleads his own cause while professing to plead the cause of Art. 
And pleading, the aesthete ends in dialectics. This is but another 
way of saying that a man can think straight and yet talk in circles 
— which prompts me hastily to drop the subject. 
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MUSICAL INSPIRATION 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By ANDRE CCEUROY 

W ITH the advent of Romanticism, music assumed a pre- 
dominant position in the literary inspiration of Europe. 
This is not the place to determine the reasons. As for 
that, its position was not of equal importance in all literatures; if 
it were necessary to assign ranks, we should put Germany at the 
head and England next. 

If England may lay claim to such high rank it is because, 
contrary to general opinion, she is a very musical nation, nourished 
on folk-lore and folk-song. The writers of the twelfth century 
testify that the English are natural musicians; they are fond of 
singing in several parts, and possess an instinct for polyphony 
which manifests itself from infancy. Did not the learned Rie- 
mann venture the assertion, that the employment of the Third 
originated in England? Besides, English writers have always 
shown a lively interest in music; but, while this interest, during 
the centuries preceding, was expressed in a somewhat dry fashion, 
at once technical and caustic, it took on a fresh, lyrical aspect 
with dawning romanticism. 

Lyricism and Humor 

This should not be sought either in Byron (despite the “Hebrew 
Melodies” and the “Waltz”), or even in Keats. Assuredly, the 
language is suave and mellifluous in which they set down their 
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tonal impressions, and both feel the nostalgia of the Provencal 
songs. But the conventional attitude of which they are unable 
to divest themselves does not permit them to conceive music 
otherwise than through the harp of Ossian — the music of a white- 
bearded bard seated on a rock on the brink of an abyss; music 
whose vague, weird strains accord with the horror of nightly gloom, 
with the incessant moaning of the wind, with a wandering among 
ruins or in the unknown recesses of desolate crags. The night- 
ingale (Keats), Pan, the ebony-tipped flutes of “Endymion,” are 
the sole expositors of their music. If they love the voice — (in 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” Porphyro sings the ballad of “La belle 
dame sans merci” with a well-attuned voice that charms the 
young maiden) — it is not the sung melody that they love, but 
the poetically vague “idea” of that melody: 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter. 

And when Shelley, deploring (in “Adonais”) the death of Keats, 
invokes the soul of the departed poet with the line 

Most musical of mourners, weep again, 

he unveils his own soul rather than that of his friend. Nor is 
his soul without the literary taint. It addresses to Pan its hymn 
of “sweet pipings.” It celebrates, too, the birds (“To a Skylark”), 
the voices of Nature (“Ode to the West Wind”; “To a Lady with 
a Guitar”; “The Invitation”; “Earth, Ocean, Air”), the harmony 
of the spheres (“Epipsychidion”) and the human voice (“To 
Constantia, Singing”). Yet these accents already transcend 
the bounds of poetry; they already strive to penetrate to the 
heart of music, and beneath the encrusting form one can glimpse 
the soul of a musician who is athirst for music. The famous 
lines of the piece, “I pant for the music which is divine,” express 
this as yet vague longing as it finds expression in some furtive 
passages of “Prometheus Unbound” and “The Cenci.” 

With Wordsworth, musical sentiment is still more intimate. 
An auditive poet, if ever there was one, Wordsworth is fond of 
garnering, even in his earliest poems, all the sounds and all the 
far-away music of nightfall; “night sounds,” “twilight sounds,” 
are zealously developed concepts. For such is his idiosyncrasy — 
he vibrates to sounds. On his travels, the songs affect him strongly 
— songs of the harvester, whose voice fills the valley and resounds 
long in his heart (“The Solitary Reaper”), songs of the Tyrolese, 
“precious music of the soul” (“Feelings of the Tyrolese”); and, 
like Senancour, he vibrates to the Ranz des vaches y which awakens 
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a multitude of harmonies in the echoes of the Gemmi. This is 
not because he unwillingly brings sacrifice to the taste of the 
times; twice he will sing, as in duty bound, the lark (1805 and 
1825) and the cuckoo (1804 and 1845); he will not forget to pay 
due homage to sonorous Nature (“Guilt on Sorrow”; “There 
Was a Boy”), or to indulge in effusions on the harp, that instru- 
ment so dear to romanticism; or, to hymn the clouds, he will 
seize the lyre of Orpheus and a Druidic harp (“To the Clouds,” 
1825). But side by side with these urbanities of the “school” 
there emerges a sense for musical truth thitherto unknown in Eng- 
lish poetry. This is shown in the poem “The Power of Music” 
(1806) on a violinist whom the poet, it is needless to say, compares 
with Orpheus, and who brings joy to all his auditors. A living 
realism mingles with the lyrical effusion; the seductive strains 
bring to a halt the errand-bound ’prentice, the newsman, the 
lamplighter, the porter, the lass, “that tall man” (“the music 
stirs in him like wind through a tree”), a cripple, a mother and 
her child; they no longer hear the noises of the street, they 
hear only the music: 

The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss. 

The mourner is cheered and the anxious have rest. 

A first attempt, awkward, yet full of promise, to restore a musical 
theme by the aid of everyday familiar observation. 

For Coleridge, the exact contemporary of Beethoven, it 
was reserved to vitalize all the musical themes of romanticism. 
His opium-goaded nerves find a marvellously keen enjoyment in 
music — the more, that his temperament was that of a visionary. 
Grove relates that he saw, in the Marcia funebre of the Heroic 
Symphony, a procession all of a dark purple color. His inter- 
course with the romanticists of Germany revealed to him the 
value of musical inspiration for lyricism. At the outset he bor- 
rowed his themes from Ossian, like his contemporaries; the im- 
posing music of Nature (“To the Author of Poems”), the bard 
and his harp (“Christabel”), Paradise “softly echoing” (“Religious 
Music”). Still, like Hoffmann and Novalis, he knows that music 
interprets the universal essence; he knows that the innocence of 
the iEolian harps is but the tangible symbol of this philosophy; he 
knows that in the concert of the mountains, torrents, trees and 
snows is hidden a cosmic thought, and that everything in Nature 
unites in these immense choruses in homage to the rising sun, and 
to God (“Hymn to the Earth”; “An Ode to the Rain”; “Hymn 
before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamounix”). 
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With this grandeur he combines the horrible and fantastical. 
The Ancient Mariner sings the inhuman chants of the land of 
perpetual ice; he recalls how 

The dead men gave a groan. 

• •■••••a 

Around, around flew each sweet sound, 

I heard the skylark sing. 

while the larks and lesser birds fill the air with their songs. Mu- 
sic blends with hallucinations; it blends with dreams. In “Kubla 
Khan,” a fragment composed in a waking slumber, there appears 
an Abyssinian maid who plays the dulcimer, and whose songs are 
so appealing that it was with this music , so slow and solemn, that 
Coleridge proposed to build the palace of Kubla Khan. Music 
blends with dreams; it also blends with love, above all when love 
is sad: 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

Coleridge, who detests fashionable singers and concerts where 
music yields precedence to show (“Lines Composed in a Concert 
Room”), has a preference for old musicians and the old Scottish 
folk-songs that his nurse sang; or, at other times, in a fit of ro- 
mantic emotion, the wailful tone of a flute in a solitary barque, or, 
at midnight, the voice of his lady in a ballad of love and death, for 
this voice reflects the tones dispersed throughout Nature. And, 
listening to these tones, he fain would die, if his lady is at his 
bedside : 

Methinks, such strains, breathed by my angel guide, 

Would make me pass the cup of anguish by. 

Such is the sentiment breathed in the lines to A.W.L. singing 
a song by Purcell. 

There are ardent themes that reappear in Tennyson (but 
colder, more composed, and without this visionary exaltation). 
Of these are music in the service of love (“Aylmer’s Field”); 
that strange musical dream “Sea Dreams,” in which the sounds 
of the sea mingle with the vividness of light and the eternal music 
of the spheres; sounds of Nature (“The Brook,” “The Talking 
Oak”); and the theme (thenceforward obligatory) of the sadness 
of musical reminiscence: 

Thou shalt hear the “Never, never,” whispered by the phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears . 1 

1 “Locksley Hall.” Cf. also “The Holy Grail” and otherwhere. 
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But with the progress of the century the wealth of musical 
inspiration in lyricism, both in prose and in poetry, is dispersed 
and attenuated in exaggerated imitations. Mrs. Radcliffe has 
eyes only for the sylph who flutters through the evening to the 
sighs of a “dying music.” It becomes a fashion. Currer Bell, 
in her autobiography “Jane Eyre,” avows that she is no musician, 
yet cannot refrain from lyrical dissertations on the sweetness of 
singing voices, “voices as soft as silver bells,” “with musical 
sounds”; and of an evening, when the air is pure, she begs Roches- 
ter, whom she loves, “for Heaven’s sake” to sing her something. 
This is what urges the dulcet authoress 1 of “The Cottage by 
the Cathedral” to celebrate the perfect music sung by the pure 
voices of children, the sweet, solemn music resounding among 
white columns, and to imagine conversations between household 
objects so as to allow the guitar and the hymnbook to indulge 
in long-winded speeches. 

Thenceforward it was not the lyric, but the novel, which 
assumed the role of guardian of musical inspiration. Betwixt 
the old English humor and the new romantic exaltation a curious 
struggle is evident in Thackeray, that precisian who fancied that 
he could draw (witness the two sketches he left to illustrate “The 
Newcomes”). Thackeray brings music into his novels as an ob- 
lation to fashion {Don Juan is in favor, Taglioni is dancing, Mme. 
Schroeder-Devrient is playing Fidelio, Mendelssohn reigns); but 
his attitude is hesitant. His caustic temperament incites to 
mockery — but how remain insensible to the pathos of romanti- 
cism? So Thackeray, as regards music, oscillates between irony 
and exaltation. Solicitous of descriptive exactitude, this realist 
informs himself concerning what is sung and played; he actually 
describes, in four rather neat lines, a hearing of the Battle of Vic- 
toria; indeed, imitative music is the easiest to grasp. In this era 
of charades, played in society with musical accompaniment, 
he does not fail to serve up some specimens with a dash of satirical 
humor (“Vanity Fair”). When, in a charade, the necessity arises 
to illustrate a dromedary, the orchestra (he remarks) gets around 
the difficulty by playing the overture to Gretry’s La Caravane; 
when the word is “Nightingale,” it plays for the first syllable, 
“night,” the little song “Dormez, dormez, chers amours”; for the 
second syllable, “in(n)”, a passage from Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris, 
“Ah! quel plaisir d’etre en voyage”; and for the third, “gale,” the 


1 Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, who published, toward 1860, a collection of 
“studies in art” with the titles “The Cathedral Chimes,” “What Makes Things Mu- 
sical,” “The Song without Words,” “The Clock Bell and the Alarm Bell.” 
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band begins a nautical medley — “All in the Downs,” “Cease, 
Rude Boreas,” etc. Then the whole word is illustrated by a ballet 
of the period, Le Rossignol . — Thackeray always excels in depict- 
ing old ladies who, on the piano, warm over the dead ashes of 
their passions. Mrs. Mackenzie, in “The Newcomes,” plays, in 
the ancient style, dances, rondos, Scotch and Irish airs; she has 
her daughter take lessons of “M. Quatremain,” and arranges mu- 
sical soirees at which are sung Spanish seguidillas, German Lieder, 
French romances and Neapolitan canzonette. Thackeray never 
runs short of ammunition for riddling, in “The Book of Snobs,” 
the pretences of the numskulls who go into ecstasies over the 
soirees they give, over the great pianist Thumpen-Strumpff and 
the great singer Cacohego; where the provincial snobs invite one, 
after coffee, to hear “ung peu de musick o salong,” and Miss Emily 
takes her seat at the piano and Miss Maria takes her harp ; and the 
guests praise Emily’s fingering and Maria’s pretty arms; and one 
recognizes the polkas, in passing, as old friends; and every day 
the young ladies practise exercises for four hours; and, in the 
intervals, the governess plays variations; and one follows Lord 
Carabas into his studio, where he takes pride in showing his ceiling 
decoration which depicts, allegorically. Painting, Architecture, 
and a feminine nudity holding a barrel-organ — this being Music. 

But it is amusing to note how, in this splenetic scoffer, 
irony may be wedded to decided sentimentality. Major Dobbin 
(in “Vanity Fair”), who is passionately fond of the flute, takes 
his young wife Emmy to the country of the romantic Germans, 
and is delighted by the influence of this new climate on the musical 
taste of the lady. 

Here it was that Emmy found her delight, and was introduced for 
the first time to the wonders of Mozart and Cimarosa. The Major’s 
musical taste has been before alluded to, and his performances on the 
flute commended. But perhaps the chief pleasure he had in these 
operas, was in watching Emmy’s rapture while listening to them. A 
new world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was introduced 
to those divine compositions: this lady had the keenest and finest sensi- 
bility, and how could she be indifferent when she heard Mozart? The 
tender parts of Don Juan awakened in her raptures so exquisite, that she 
would ask herself when she went to say her prayers of a night, whether 
it was not wicked to feel so much delight as that with which “Vedrai, 
carino,” and “Batti, batti,” filled her gentle little bosom? 

Vivid melody, suave harmonies, pure and euphonious tones, 
all the romanticism of the musician. — Whereupon the Major 
protests, in similar strain, that the pleasure of listening to lovely 
music is like that of gazing on the stars of heaven or the vegetation 
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of earth. Our Emmy, sister to the deplored George Osborne, 
elicits from an old piano at a later day, when George is dead, un- 
certain tones whose “plaintive, jingling old age” render the sur- 
rounding sadness yet more sad. And this gives rise to a chapter 
of weird reminiscences, “The Old Piano.” Of all her furniture, 
Emmy kept only this piano, thinking it a relic of George; and 
suddenly she finds herself undeceived. The piano, being no longer 
from George, loses its charm; when she is asked to play she replies 
that the instrument is dreadfully out of tune. 

This sentimental trait, in contrast with humor, is again met 
with in Dickens, with a dash of phantasmagoria. Dickens, a 
man of fine and clear sensibility, descants upon the most various 
sounds with an extraordinary exactitude and diversity of detail. 
Call to mind the astonishing market-scene in “Oliver Twist” 
(Chap. XIX), the rattling in the workshop in “David Copperfield” 
(Chap. XXI), or, in “Barnaby Rudge,” the long description of the 
“sprightly sounds” elicited by the locksmith with his hammer, 
the mutterings of revolution, the bewildering clang of the tocsin, 
and the chants mingled with buffoonery loudly voiced by the 
“Association”; and the numerous passages in “Sketches by Boz” 
and “American Notes” in which Dickens makes fun of music at 
the fair, of the honest folk who sing ballads, of the accordions and 
choral societies. Stirring scenes wherein arise confused noises and 
music are his delight. In “Humphrey Clinker” he dilates with 
ironical complacency on the shrieking of Colonel Rigworm while 
carriages are rattling, dogs bellowing, women screaming, all to the 
accompaniment of a strident band of violins, oboes, and cornets a 
pistons. Such situations he seizes on by preference to display his 
droll and fitful musical humor. But romanticism, with its indel- 
ible imprint, always regains the upperhand. There springs up, 
beside this caustic wit, a touching “musical poetry.” In “David 
Copperfield” the Doctor is “music-mad,” Agnes sings sweetly and 
expressively, Dora plays the guitar marvellously. Little Nell, in 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” has sickbed dreams of music that floats 
on to the rustling of angels’ wings. Nor is there wanting the 
great romantic theme of Music in Nature. Throughout “Barnaby 
Rudge” the air is filled with real music; the lark of the poets is 
suitably glorified, together with the gentle murmurings of the 
breezes; or far-distant bells, like those of Hoffmann, insistently 
swell their fantastic tones. There is the bell in the old clocktower 
sounding the quarter-hours through the mists, with vibrations 
like the chattering of teeth; and in the “Christmas Carol” all these 
bells are sounding together in the house of Scrooge until the 
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apparition of the old fiddler, dead long years before, who makes 
the “old couples, seen as in a dream,” dance. And there are the 
diabolical carillons of “Chimes,” and the horrible grinding of 
teeth in “Cricket on the Hearth.” And that unforgettable page 
in “Barnaby Rudge” where the clock strikes the hour of assassina- 
tion; it shrieks through the quivering trees; the owls catch it in 
passing, and answer it; the despairing nightingale loses his voice. 
But the impenitent humorist reappears and modifies the musical 
theme. While Barnaby’s crow whistles and sings with infernal 
glee, Mrs. Varden’s voice strikes a more comical note; it modu- 
lates and runs up and down the gamut in every imaginable key 
and mode. There is an abounding delicacy, too, of familiar 
touches in home music, as where, in “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” Jasper accompanies Rosa Bud’s singing on the piano; 
how he plays from memory, and, as the young girl is a thoughtless 
little creature, he follows the song on her lips and now and then 
brings her back to the key by softly striking the note she should 
sing. 

Such intimate poetry of music in the home-circle was, at that 
period, a part of the romantic musical patrimony. One may find 
tableaux of similar sort in Louisa Alcott’s “Little Women”; every 
evening Beth plays the piano while Meg, with her flute-like voice, 
Jo, who takes a quaver for a crotchet, and Amy, chirping like a 
cricket, sing with Mother “Crinkle, crinkle, ’ittle ’tar.” 

Airy humor, that gains ground the further one departs from 
romanticism. 

This is peculiarly manifest in Thomas Hardy, during the 
closing years of the century. Hardy takes note, with tender 
amusement, of the taste of the “common people” for old folk- 
songs and ancient folk-dances. A favorite figure in his tales is 
the old fiddler, something of a drinker and dreamer, who wags 
his head and twists his legs, and occasionally scandalizes his 
hearers by his unconscious nai'vete. We find him in “Life’s Little 
Ironies,” “The Fiddler of the Reels,” “Old Audrey’s Experiences 
as a Musician,” “Absent-mindedness in a Parish Choir” — humor- 
ous little stories of a certain fiddler who falls asleep during service 
and, suddenly awakened, attacks, instead of the expected anthem, 
the dance he played at a ball the evening before. In “Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles” is a funny story of a fiddler who is attacked by a 
bull and, to pacify the beast, plays a little tune; in his extremity 
he bethinks him to play the anthem for Christmas; the tractable 
bull falls on his knees, and the quick-witted fellow takes to his 
heels. With a smile Hardy carefully notes the voice-quality of 
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his personages. That of the pitiable Darbeyfield, Tess’s father, 
is like a chanted recitative; Tess herself has a peculiar way of 
pronouncing the syllable “ur”; and her mother, “who likes pas- 
sionately tunes and songs,” does not fail to sing olden ditties as 
lullabies for her little ones. The feeling for music is so deep- 
rooted in Hardy that Tess becomes a sort of musical village hero- 
ine. At the home of her blind and aged, wealthy relative she has 
to take care of the birds and teach them tunes by whistling to 
them (hence a most amusing scene when Tess tries to produce a 
note, she having forgotten how to whistle). She enjoys going to 
church, because of the singing. The curate’s son, whom she 
loves, and who plays the harp, often loses himself in dreams with 
a piece of music in his hand, hearing unplayed melodies; listening 
to the far-away converse of the milkmaids, he seems to hear “an 
orchestra,” and, when the voice of Tess mingles with the others, it 
sounds to him like a flute added to the ensemble. 

Musical humor, tempered in Hardy by a wholesome restraint, 
becomes crusty and wayward in a writer so slightly musical as 
Wells. “Kipps” is no musician — far from it. As a child the 
music that pleases him consists of cheerful little noises; he would 
rattle with teacups, trumpet with his fist, whistle in the keys, 
tinkle with the tongs, tap a song with his fingers on a window- 
glass. Grown somewhat older, he buys him a banjo — nice deco- 
ration for a young bachelor’s room. One day in a coffee-house, 
to play a trick on a clergyman and a lady who are conversing near 
by without paying him the least attention, he sets a-going one of 
those enormous music-boxes that simulate the noise of trumpets, 
of trombones, of railways, of trains, and of melodious shrapnel. 
And the riot of this monstrous music stirs the soul of Wells: “This 
music had finally the inimitable qualities of Sousa — genuine Amer- 
ican music — Niagara Falls — whinoo! yah! hop! bang! bump!” — 
Kipps is left victor on the field. — But the complex soul of Wells is 
not satisfied, in the long run, with such caricatures; in it there 
still lives the ancient romantic heritage, the belief in music that is 
a sacred thing, soothing and comforting. And so we see, in “When 
the Sleeper Awakes,” how men and women of a future society are 
dancing, transfigured, and good, and kindly, to the strains of a 
music as yet unheard. 

Musical humor unalloyed sparkles in Jerome K. Jerome. To 
matters musical Jerome applies his great common-sense, and of 
his artlessness is born the spirit of drollery. He does not disguise 
his liking for “The Maiden’s Prayer” and the overture to Zampa, 
and riddles with epigrams (“Tea Table Talk”) the Minor Poet 
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who disputes with the Old Maid (who “loves Grieg so much”) con- 
cerning the essence of music. On hearing the high notes of a 
piano he feels as if some one were treading on their tails; likewise 
the family concerts on Christmas Eve do not escape his wit. He 
even pushes coquetry so far, at the close (in his “Second Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow”) of his essay on the funeral marches played at 
the burials of marionettes, as to quote the first four measures of 
Gounod’s Marche funFbre d*une Marionnette. In “The Angel and 
the Author” he introduces with relish a certain little Canadian 
maid who plays a Beethoven sonata in such a fashion that her 
hearers think it The Battle of Prague; in another place he gleefully 
raps those musical critics for whom nothing is ever original. 

But he rejoices, above all, in the music of Germany. The 
narrative of his travels beyond the Rhine (“Three Men on the 
Bummel” and “Diary of a Pilgrimage”) is replete with clever 
observations in the guise of caricature: 

If you are within a mile of a Munich military band, and are not stone 
deaf, you listen to it, and do not think of much else . . . whatever you do, 
you have to do in unison with the band. 

This observation forms a point of departure for a disquisition, 
beneath whose fanciful vein is concealed a keen critique of the 
program-music written about 1900. 

We ate our soup to slow waltz time, with the result that every spoonful 
was cold before we got it up to our mouth. Just as the fish came, the 
band started a quick polka, and the consequence of that was that we had 
not time to pick out the bones. We gulped down white wine to the 
“Blacksmith’s Galop,” and if the tune had lasted much longer we should 
both have been blind drunk. With the advent of our steaks, the band 
struck up a selection from Wagner. 

I know of no modern European composer so difficult to eat beef- 
steaks to, as Wagner. That we did not choke ourselves is a miracle. 
Wagner’s orchestration is most trying to follow. We had to give up all 
idea of mustard. B. tried to eat a bit of bread with his steak, and got 
most hopelessly out of tune. I am afraid I was a little flat myself during 
the “Valkyries’ Ride.” My steak was rather underdone, and I could not 
work it quickly enough. 

After getting outside hard beefsteak to Wagner, putting away 
potato salad to the garden music out of Faust was comparatively simple. 
Once or twice a slice of potato stuck in our throat during a very high 
note, but, on the whole, our rendering was fairly artistic. 

We rattled off a sweet omelette to a symphony in G — or F, or else 
K; I won’t be positive as to the precise letter; but it was something in the 
alphabet, I know, — and bolted our cheese to the ballet music of Carmen. 
After which we rolled about in agonies to all the national airs of 
Europe. 
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Psychology 

At the same time that Humor was contending against Lyr- 
icism, there came into view a psychological current issuing from the 
musical fount. It seems to have taken its rise with De Quincey, 
with its ultimate source, in this case, too, among the German 
romanticists. With these, especially Tieck, De Quincey was very 
familiar; he also fed on the philosophy of Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling. From them he borrowed the idea of passivity necessary 
to a listener who would fully enjoy music — passivity meaning the 
entire surrender of the spirit to the musical impressions. This 
reveals De Quincey in an unexpected light, for he was not a being 
compact of pure sentiment, but, on the contrary, an intellectual 
strategist who scrutinized and reasoned on the quality of his impres- 
sions. This revelation was all the less expected because, for him, 
musical sounds are frequently a source of pure delight, and, in his 
“Confessions,” he never misses an opportunity to take note of 
them. Thus he mentions, for instance, the changes in tone and 
rhythm in the air played by the clock at his lodgings between half 
past 9 and 10. At another time he “hears” the silence of evening 
brooding over mute Nature, while, in a totally different key, the 
tumultuous roar of the great city is resounding in the distance. 
It was his habit to intoxicate himself with opium on Tuesdays or 
Saturdays, the days when the celebrated contralto Grassini sang 
in opera. 

He condemns program-music, because, as a philosopher, he 
denies that music can express ideas, contending that they have no 
place in music, the sole class of ideas applicable to that art being 
such as are descriptive of emotions. For he was nurtured on 
Italian music, more especially that sung by an Italian cantatrice 
pur sang. The less one understands the language, the greater 
is one’s susceptibility to the melody, or to the asperity of its tones. 

However, this stadium is merely transitory. In the second 
stage of the opium-visionary’s progress he discovers that music is 
too sensual, too gross, and that what he now craves is silence 
peopled with visions. As in Maupassant’s case, his dreams have 
become purely plastic, though ushered in by music which renders 
the mind alert. 

To this taste for analysis applied to the domain of music, 
George Eliot is in direct succession. True it is that her musical 
inspiration is not lacking in aspects now ironical, now sentimental, 
as with Thackeray or Dickens, but her clairvoyant passion for the 
tonal art teaches her what psychological resources the analysis 
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of musical emotion offers the novelist. In this respect the sixth 
chapter in “The Mill on the Floss” is a model. The character of 
the heroine of the tale, Maggie, is in great part set forth by her 
musical reactions. This amatory unfortunate has a fever-fit on 
hearing good music sung by a fine bass voice. Later she experi- 
ences a new feeling of pure delight in the sweetness of the air, the 
odors of the garden, the fullness of music, and reveries on the 
water’s edge. What pleasure it gives her to sit down alone at the 
piano, to pick out the tunes she heard the evening before, and to 
repeat them again and again until she discovers how to play them 
passionately! The simple consonance of octaves is ravishing for 
Maggie, and she often takes up a book of etudes rather than a 
melody in order that she may savor more intensely, in an abstract 
form, the most primitive sensation of the intervals. Her impres- 
sionability to the supreme excitation of music is a form of im- 
passioned sensitiveness that lies at the very root of her tempera- 
ment. These, we must insist, are not the vague commonplaces of 
musical impotence, of that romantic sensibility which forms the 
staple of everyday love-stories, but are the outcome of a fruitful 
analysis. 

This psychological realism is supplemented, in other novels, 
by a social realism; the importance of primitive musical thought 
in the life of peasant-folk could not be misconstrued by George 
Eliot. Hence such fiddler-types as that of Solomon in “Silas 
Marner,” who, once he has begun a piece, refuses to interrupt it 
for any cause whatsoever, and, while playing, salutes the honored 
company, whom he respects — though less than his music. His 
hearers listen with pleasure, for his art awakens many recollections. 
“Thanks, Solomon, thanks,” says Mr. Lammeter when the violin 
stops. “It is Over the hills and far away , isn’t it?” And the 
Squire is delighted when his favorite air, The Flaxen-haired Plough- 
hoy, is played. — Simple souls, like those of Dolly and her little 
son who sings a Christmas song; “There’s nothing to be compared 
with Hark, the angels sing ; and guess what it is in the church, Mr. 
Marner, with the bassoon and the voices!” 

This same rural tradition finds another enthusiastic continu- 
ator in Thomas Hardy, who emphasizes the humoristic aspect. 
But Hardy himself is not indifferent to a certain musical psychol- 
ogy quite peculiar to him; this it is that he lends to inanimate 
things whose reticences and whose language he would have us 
understand. The musical experiences of Jude the Obscure are 
more conventional. This poor mason, who is deserted by his wife, 
and who wants to be a clergyman, learns to play the harmonium 
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and to sing. One day, when he feels more discouraged than usual, 
he happens to hear a sacred song, The Foot of the Cross , which 
strikes him as a strangely moving composition; and his honest 
soul, more than naive, deduces the character of the composer from 
that of the song. He pays him a visit; but hardly has he opened 
his mouth, when the musician flies into a rage over music with 
which a man can’t earn his living, and which, for this reason, 
he has decided to give up entirely. And our good Jude retires 
clumsily, robbed of this latest illusion. 

With George Meredith a pseudo-mathematical analysis of the 
emotions excludes the maternal benevolence of George Eliot and 
the tender amusement of Hardy. It becomes dry, satirical, and 
occasionally formal, stilted. A scene of musical flirtation, in “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” clearly marks this change. When 
he lets his characters sing, their songs will be parodistic, like the 
ballad Ripton and Richard sung by Adrian. He proceeds simi- 
larly in the musical scenes of “Sandra Belloni” and “Vittoria.” 
Comparisons of an arid exactitude multiply under his pen. “The 
Egoist” presents quite remarkable ones. But musical sentiment 
is visibly foreign to Meredith; how, then, does it happen that he 
nevertheless does not disdain it as a material of art? It happens 
because — as for all writers in all literatures since the appearance 
of Wagner — it would be bad form, commission of lese-culture, as it 
were, not to concern oneself about music. It was impossible that 
the Wagnerian scourge should leave the writers unresponsive. In 
1855 the press, wholly devoted to Mendelssohn, who had so long 
oppressed English music, heaped insults on Wagner, the Times 
and the Musical World leading the dance with the habitual invec- 
tives — “chaos,” “cacophony,” and the like. In 1877 the contest 
is renewed with fury, and caricatures swarm in the Musical Worlds 
Vanity Fair, the Hornet, etc. But Wagner has his partisans: 
Swinburne openly acclaims him by collaborating on the Revue 
WagnSrienne. And since then a plentiful crop has sprung up, 
whereof the worser fruits have the better of it. Beside the fine 
Bayreuth romances of George Moore (“Evelyn Innes,” “Sister 
Theresa”) abound lacklustre tales which are not yet quite out of 
fashion. “The Appassionata” of Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling restates 
the oft-stated problem of a genial musician forced to choose be- 
tween his art and his love. Vachell, in “The Other Side,” shows 
us a musical genius harried by the temptations of the world; at 
the zenith of his fame, he succumbs; rescued at last, he views the 
world with new eyes — but too late. By Jessie Fothergill we have 
the story of “The First Violin” in a Rhenish university town; 
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and again, in “The Halo,” by Baroness von Hutten, the story of 
an irresistible violinist, and, in “The Lordship of Love,” the story 
of a cancatrice. “The Lost Iphigenia,” by G. and A. Castle, has 
for hero a German composer. One notes accumulating “Key- 
notes,” “Symphonies,” “Fantasias,” “Discords.” Hugh Conway 
unveils “The Secret of the Stradivarius,” and pens “The Bands- 
man’s Story.” Barry Pain, in his “New Gulliver,” tells the tale 
of a piano-tuner. Eric Mackay publishes the “Love Letters of a 
Violinist,” and “Gladys the Singer.” Marie Corelli, in “A Ro- 
mance of Two Worlds,” to support her thesis of the so-called 
“electrical Christianism,” chooses a musician, a high-strung lady- 
composer, who surrenders herself to the mysterious influence of an 
Italian painter. Benson, in “Dodo,” presents in less pretentious 
style a young female composer who is particularly successful in 
writing scherzos. “An Opera and Lady Grasmere,” by Kimross, 
takes as a subject for analysis a composer who, weary of writing, 
longs to live, and, in the ensuing struggle — which is, after all, a 
mere disputation between Art and Life — is reconquered by Art; 
the whole intertwined with a fantastic story about a stolen opera, 
together with enthusiastic effusions in praise of Faust and Siegfried. 
And the cutting irony of Max Beerbohm has free course, in “Zulei- 
ka Dobson,” to wreak itself on the Oxford student who plays the 
piano like Chopin, with such verisimilitude that his lady-friend 
fancies she is George Sand; or in roguishly insinuating that, to 
celebrate the glories of the Oxford boat-races, all the Wagnerian 
orchestras of Europe, reinforced by those of Strauss, would be 
required . 1 

So it is no matter for surprise that, like Meredith, other souls 
of meagre musical endowment, such as Wells or Galsworthy, feel 
obliged to accommodate the psychology of their heroes to this 
newly-devised relish. Wells, who won his wager to write the his- 
tory of civilization entire without taking art into account and 


x The American authors are influenced in their turn — Marion Crawford with “So- 
prano/* “Primadonna,” “A Roman Singer/* “The Diva’s Ruby”; William Dean How- 
ells with “The Magic of a Voice”; Gertrude Atherton with “The Bell in the Fog” and, 
especially, “Tower of Ivory.” This Munich romance is an avowed commentary on the 
works of Wagner; the characters are a lyric singer, Briinnhilde, the “definitive” Isolde; 
a kingly musician; a young English diplomat, a melomaniac. All Wagner’s works are 
analyzed, and Tristan forms the subject of an entire dithyrambic chapter. The au- 
thoress adopts as her own the well-known theory according to which Wagner has ex- 
hausted all the resources of his system, leaving to his disciples nothing but dust and 
ashes, and that only a genius totally dissimilar can regenerate music (but Strauss will 
not be this genius). — In the second volume of the romance the singer falls in love because 
she incarnates Isolde, and the more impassioned she is, the better she sings her rdle. 
Another chapter is devoted to an analysis of Gdtterdttmmerung. The young diplomat 
(the masculine hero) is the ordinary “leading gentleman” of this kind of novel; he 
knows nothing of musical technique, but his soul thrills and vibrates. 
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without whispering a word about music, cannot help taking his 
Anna Veronica to the second act of Tristan as a way to explain 
the inception of her amorous perturbation. “Tono-Bungay” is 
the story of a petty employee who becomes an initiate into musical 
art — real art-music — through a fragmentary audition of the Ninth 
Symphony. This petty employee shortly falls in love, and his 
beloved plays him, with occasional wrong notes, the air of the 
Shepherd in Tristan. Finally, a wealthy and polished parvenu, 
he purchases a pianola, and loftily remarks that he plays Beethoven 
when he desires to clear his brain for work — sometimes Chopin, 
or others, but Beethoven above all. His sweetheart makes him 
play, besides, the Second Concerto by Brahms (Op. 58) and the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and Tono asks himself in astonishment how 
Tolstoi could find it so debauched and poisonous. — This sudden 
competency in matters musical strikes the author himself, and 
later, in “Mr. Britling,” he does not shrink from an orchestral 
comparison that nearly reaches the limit. 

Galsworthy accompanies Wells along this new path with 
somewhat more of precision in details. “The Patrician” de- 
scribes the pallid, silent throng at a hearing of the Seventh Sym- 
phony. In “Beyond” a very independent young woman of an 
“artistic” temperament marries a violinist and finds pleasure in 
playing MacDowell and Ravel. The old conservative Jolyon, in 
“A Man of Property,” expresses concerning Wagner the opinions 
conventionally ascribed to his kind — he deplores the ruin of 
grand opera, the ruin of melody, the ruin of the voices. At the 
same time the youthful Frances composes “songs and waltzes,” 
whereof two original measures are quoted in the text. The two 
lovers in “The Dark Flower” are brought together by music, and 
the young man’s jealousy is excited by a German violinist who 
worms himself into their intimacy. Still, despite a precision of 
notation always strictly within the bounds of realism, Galsworthy 
is lacking in profundity as a musician. In “Fraternity” he makes 
a strange misuse of the hand-organ, and of such distant music as 
accompanies (in a certain class of literature) psychological agita- 
tion. He presents as a novelty a young pianist who owes his 
success to his Italianized patronimic; and in certain comparisons 
he even harks back to the most infelicitous romanticism. 

Of such infelicities Arnold Bennett is never guilty. A well- 
informed musician (and, when he will, a critic), he attempts to 
motivate by means of carefully chosen instances the influence of 
music on the instrumental development of his hero. He also 
seeks to determine the effect of this influence on the genesis of 
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love. In “Sacred and Profane Love” he presents a young girl 
who weeps when playing the Fantaisie of Chopin; soon “her soul is 
raptured” with a great pianist in the complete works of the same 
musician, and, more especially, the first Ballades, the Fifteenth Pre- 
lude in D minor, then the Thirteenth, in F major. Then she 
pays a visit to the great pianist in his hotel room, plays with him a 
four-hand arrangement of the second act of Tristan (very aptly), 
and for a finale goes into his bedroom — thus establishing the 
musical mechanism of “the fall.” (A mechanism again set in 
motion in Le Menage Clayhanger — in this latter case, thanks to 
Dvorak.) Buried by this avalanche of love in music, how can one 
fail to be indulgent to the discreet Sherlock Holmes, who disdains 
love and enjoys music for itself. For Watson refers in the story 
“Red-haired Men” to a friend who was an enthusiastic musician, 
and not simply a very capable performer, but a composer of quite 
unusual merit. A touching tribute to music, crowning an age of 
musical infiltration into English psychology: — Sherlock Holmes 
cannot, in the eyes of his spiritual father, be a complete man, 
unless to the detective is conjoined the composer. 

Musical lyricism, musical humor, musical psychology — these 
are but three aspects of the new resources utilized by modern 
English literature. But it would require a book — and a large 
book — to mention and define all the modalities of these acqui- 
sitions. One would have to take note of the contributions made 
by those who may be described as the “musical esthetes,” and 
more particularly the pre-Raphaelites, with Rossetti: 

The hours of love fulfill the echoing space 
With sweet confederate music favourable — 

and celebrating the voice of love : 

Your voice is not on the air: 

Yet, love, I can hear your voice, 

A music sweet to declare 

The truth of your steadfast choice. 

O love, how sweet is your voice. 

A lyricism which likewise finds critical expression in Ruskin and 
Walter Pater; the former tracing the role of music in the contem- 
plation of a work of architecture (“The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” 1880 ), the latter discovering in music the most perfect 
type of art because it expresses itself alone. From this is derived 
directly a large part of Oscar Wilde’s esthetics; he converts to his 
use and profit, in divers passages in “Intentions,” the views of 
Pater and Ruskin (with this reservation — that the cult of Wilde 
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is applied by preference to the forms, and that, in the last analysis, 
he favors poetry above music, 1 for the reason that poetry is the 
more plastic). And with Wilde’s name we must couple that of Ver- 
non Lee, whose esthetic essays (“Hortus Vitae, ” “Limbo,” etc.) 
appeal to all the arts, and principally to music, whose incarnation 
she sees in Mozart. Thus the English writers arrive little by little 
at the discussion of music according to their personal ideas. They 
know it, they comprehend it, certain of them even possess its 
technique. 

This penchant for pouncing upon music in its own domain 
had already come to light in rather curious fashion toward the mid- 
point of the century, in pure lyricism, with Robert Browning. 
Contemporaneously with George Eliot in the novel. Browning, 
who was well-grounded in the history of music, attempted to carry 
over into poetry that musical precision which alone can lend value 
to this recent inspiration. In his poem “A Toccata Galuppi’s” he 
evokes an epoch entire on hearing a piece of music; 2 the poet inter- 
rogates the Thirds, the Sixths, the Sevenths: 

What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminished, sigh on sigh 
Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions — “Must we die?” 
Those commiserating sevenths: “Life might last! We can but try!” 

Decisive is the progress beyond purely verbal romanticism. 
But this latter does not let itself be downed so easily; the conven- 
tional Ossianic “harpist” reappears in “Saul”; the thematic “gui- 
tarist” plays the leading role in the “Serenade at the Villa” and 
“One Day of Love.” At the same time Browning conceives a 
form of lyric drama which invokes the aid of music; in “Pippa 
Passes” (1841) he introduces choruses, together with songs sung 
by Sebald and Pippa. 

In the novel, these “technical” velleities suddenly take on a 
broader scope, thanks to Wagnerism. “Evelyn Jones” and “Sis- 
ter Teresa” clearly exhibit how the psychological musical novel 
may be revived by the aid of exact data borrowed from the history 
of music — a strictly naturalistic process in the sense that, having 
assumed as his mission the study of some special milieu, the author 
has reflected on the evolution of music, has moulded his characters 
in accord with the varieties of music which charm them, and has 
taken sides in the Wagnerian quarrel. It can be said that in these 

1 In “The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 

2 M. Charles van den Borren has set forth in the Musical Times for May, 1923, 
certain hypotheses touching the identity of this piece of Galuppi’s to which Browning 
alludes. 
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novels George Moore never appears to greater advantage as a 
writer than when he transforms himself into a musical critic. 1 At 
least, he contents himself with criticism, and does not venture into 
composition. 

Still others appear who represent in England the writer-com- 
poser type so often met with in Germany during the last three 
centuries. 

Samuel Butler, like Hoffmann, stands out as a full-fledged 
artist, equally at home in letters, in the fine-arts, and in music. In 
1848, at the age of fifteen, he discovers the genius of Handel, and 
thenceforward seriously studies his music, as well as that of Beet- 
hoven, Bach, and Schubert; not without putting forth, during this 
same period, his first essays as a writer and painter; thus early he 
combines music and literature in his satirical essay “Musical 
Banks,” something to be resumed later in “Erewhon” (1865). 
Toward 1880 he became wholly absorbed in musical composition. 
He composed a minuet, and played it to his friend H. F. Jones 
(1883) to convince him that one could write light pieces of music 
in Handel’s style; then the two friends collaborated on a collection 
of minuets, gavottes and fugues for piano (it was published in 
1885). After this Butler, this time alone, composed a burlesque 
cantata, Narcissus (1888), still in the style of Handel. In 1890 
he began a serious study of counterpoint, and thereafter worked 
on a dramatic oratorio, Ulysses, with Jones, who published it after 
Butler’s death (1904). In his musical endowment, Butler repre- 
sents the spirit of England bowed under the yoke of Handel: 
apart from Handel, salvation was none. And critics were not 
wanting to blame him for his mental bias. 

Alongside of Butler appears John Millington Synge, the Irish 
playwright, an excellent player who just failed of becoming a 
virtuoso. There is a legend to the effect that the name Synge 
comes from “sing,” and was a sobriquet applied by Henry VIII to 
one John Millington, a canon of the Chapel Royal and a singer 
with an admirable voice. Our J. M. Synge, in that case, inher- 
ited his talent. As a child he showed special aptitude for music, 
quickly learned to play the violin and piano, and in 1891 won a 
scholarship for harmony and counterpoint in the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy of Music. During the whole of 1894 he pursued his musical 
studies, but gave them up on account of excessive nervousness 
which prevented him from playing in public; embracing, instead, 
a literary career. 

1 In this connection one ought to study Bernard Shaw’s “The Perfect Wagnerite,” 
and the manifold aspects of musical inspiration in all the works of this dramaturge. 
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Similarly, Lady Ethel Mary Smith, after a long musical career, 
exhibited talent as a writer in “Impressions that Remained” and 
“Streaks of Memory.” Moreover, she herself had previously 
written the books of her three operas. 

But a searching study of this evolution in English literature 
would require voluminous disquisitions; it must suffice, in closing 
this brief survey, to set down what appear to be the “musical 
themes” most assiduously cultivated by and familiar to the 
British mind. 

Among these the most striking is, unquestionably, the Han- 
delian theme. It is also one of those most early implanted in the 
English soul — and this for the additional reason that, at the outset, 
it encountered great difficulty in imposing its authority. In 
Handel’s time English taste was inimical to operas sung from 
beginning to end. Addison, in “The Spectator,” voiced this 
national repugnance; he contended both against the Italian inva- 
sion and the tendency of Lully’s following for music-painting; 
while rallying the snobbishness of a section of the public, he 
espoused the cause of national English opera as opposed to Italian 
opera — did not he himself write the libretto of Rosamunde (1709) 
for the insipid musician Clayton? As everybody knows, The Beg- 
gar’s Opera marks the effective reaction against Italian opera — a 
spontaneous, nation-wide reaction brilliantly supported by Pope 
in the “Dunciad” and by Swift in “Gulliver’s Travels,” musical 
folly not being a thing unknown on the island of Laputa. In this 
storm-laden atmosphere, Handel could not avoid inflaming the 
passions of the scribes, the fact that he himself was in close com- 
munion with many of them making matters only worse. During 
the three years that he spent in Piccadilly he cultivated the society 
of Pope and Swift, and somewhat later set to music Dryden’s Ode 
to St. Cecilia, after the unfortunate attempts of Clayton and B. 
Marcello. Addison took him to task for his fondness for noise, 
but Pope compared him to Briareus. In 1735 an anonymous 
poem in the “Grubstreet Journal” enthusiastically lauded his 
organ -concerts; but Sheridan revived for his depreciation the old 
grievances of Addison. As Handel’s influence increased, his music 
gained popularity, because it was drawn from national, provincial 
sources. To this the novels of the period bear witness; all may 
read, in “Tom Jones,” how widely this music was known in the 
country, even among “squires” whose understanding of matters 
artistic was of the dullest. Thenceforward the Handelian theme 
will be found imbedded in literature, no more to depart. It forms 
a part of the indigenous literary heritage. No writer, however 
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insignificant, but will deem himself in honor bound to pay a tribute 
to this musician. Osborne, in his novel “Some Notes in the Key 
of A,” employs a motive from The Messiah (with a musical citation 
in the text) as the primum mobile of the action. Mrs. Emma 
Marshall, in her interminable gallery of novels on the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, introduces a “Master of the Musicians” 
with the subtitle “A Story of Handel’s Days.” With Samuel 
Butler, admiration for Handel borders on fanaticism; and Lord 
Douglas, in his autobiography, “Oscar Wilde and I,” makes note 
of the cult for Handel professed by Russel, the intimate friend of 
Walter Pater. 

Moreover, the character of Handel’s oratorios happened to be 
in accord with the religious and moralizing tendency of the English 
novel. So one may perceive a parallel development in the predi- 
lection of writers for ecclesiastical vocal music — for canticles and 
anthems. The role of these latter becomes the leading one in the 
moral and religious novels of Miss Charlotte Yonge; the same 
influence is felt in Wilkie Collins, Charles Read, and Thomas 
Hughes. George Eliot presents Adam Bede singing, while at 
work, a pious song. Mrs. Humphrey Ward describes, in “The 
Channings,” a precentorship in a small town and the anthem 
selected for the office — an anthem taken from the Psalms of David 
and beginning with a solo con tremolo. Hornung himself describes 
the hero of “A Bride from the Bush” as unable to appreciate the 
majesty of the anthems, and he pities him sincerely for it. 

Finally, there is a third theme, also of importance — that of 
musical folk-lore and the popular song. We know how greatly the 
lyric poems of Burns are indebted to them, and what effects Walter 
Scott gains from them in his novels. The Scotch, above all, draw 
nourishment from them; the novels of William Black are replete 
with them, and may be accepted as models of this genre. His 
“Macleod of Dare” is in all essentials the apotheosis of Scottish 
songs and Gaelic ballads. Such are the lays which inspire love in 
Macleod, a rough young Highland laddie, for in his family (as he 
reverently observes) there have been bards who composed mel- 
odies still sung by the mountain folk. It is the same with Steven- 
son, whose fondness for the Scotch peasantry prompts him to 
exhibit them playing the bagpipe. In “Kidnapped,” Alan Breck 
Stewart is presented as a typical poet-musician, whose songs 
rapidly become popular, and who is a rival on the hornpipe to 
Robin, the son of Rob Roy; Robin can repeat after a single hear- 
ing all the tunes that Alan sings him, even embroidering them with 
original variations. A like sense for folk-music is manifested by 
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Catriona, who instantly repeats an air she has just heard, adding 
an intricate accompaniment and even words of her own devising. 
Thomas Hardy pursues, with humorous tenderness and unweary- 
ing insistence, the love-theme in peasant music. Farmer Oak, in 
“Far from the Madding Crowd,” plays the flute with Arcadian 
sweetness, and treats the enchanted ears of the countryfolk to the 
strains of Dame Durden. These peasants are susceptible to the 
inflexions of feminine voices, and when such a voice pleases them 
they seek to hear it often — “to get more of music.” Hardy also 
takes note of their manner of singing and of their reactions to 
music; his novels afford one of the most precise and complete 
pictures of the passion for music in contemporary peasant souls. 

This sympathetic inquisitiveness concerning folk-song is 
to-day so wide-spread among wielders of the pen, that it has over- 
taken a writer so slightly gifted as a musician as Kipling. True, 
the music he prefers he generally finds in violent noises, in the 
heavy tread of the sentinel (“There were twenty paces crescendo, 
a pause, and then twenty diminuendo ,” he says in “Black Jack”), 
in the rattle of the rifles (“Oh! ’twas music when that pin rowled 
on the flure” — ibid.), and in the drum of little Fapin in “Fore 
and Aft.” So he takes no interest in songs except the rude ditties 
roared by Terence Mulvaney and Ortheris, or by the miners — 
“The Song of the Rock; the terrible, slow, swinging melody with 
the muttered chorus.” — In another story one sees four young 
men, cast away in a lonely place, singing Scottish melodies; and 
the flutes of Mowgli recall ancestral airs to make the wolves dance 
before his fiancee. 

These musical themes, therefore, so powerful in their 
simplicity, display themselves as one of the most solid and fruitful 
portions of Britain’s intellectual patrimony. 


( Translated by Theodore Baker) 



A COLOSSAL EXPERIMENT IN 
“JUST INTONATION” 

By EDWIN HALL PIERCE 

T HAT the beauty and purity of the finest unaccompanied 
choral song arises in no small measure from the singers 
instinctively forming their chords according to “just” 
rather than “tempered” intonation, is a well-recognized fact. 
The same thing is true, though probably only during sustained 
chords, with the best string-quartets. Efforts have been made 
from time to time to add the means for attaining this beauty, to 
organs and harmoniums, but owing to the complexity of con- 
struction, the enormously increased cost and the practical diffi- 
culties of performance on such instruments, they have amounted 
to nothing more than interesting musical curiosities. Never- 
theless, the idea still continues to hover before the minds of not 
a few musicians and organ-builders, as a sort of ignis fatuus, 
leading them on into a morass of futile effort, or if not that, to a 
secret dissatisfaction with the now universally accepted system of 
“equal temperament.” 

The writer has several times met with individuals who were 
quite sure the problem might be satisfactorily solved, if only these 
two conditions were supplied: — money sufficient for the under- 
taking and players who were able and willing to spend the time 
to master the technic of the new instruments. As a matter of 
fact, those very conditions were supplied, and the thing was done, 
nearly twenty years ago, with results highly instructive, though 
scarcely satisfactory to those concerned. The story may now be 
told: at the time the undertaking was in progress, the musicians 
employed were constrained to a certain reticence for reasons of 
policy; the electricians and mechanical engineers concerned did 
not have sufficient understanding of music to have explained 
it from a musician’s point of view; the inventor himself — Dr. 
Thaddeus Cahill, though no mean musicologist, was more intent 
on impressing the public with other remarkable features of his 
invention than on undertaking the exceedingly difficult task of 
explaining in a popular way his very ingenious solution of the 
problem of just intonation. 

* * 

* 

Dr. Cahill’s instrument was called the “Telharmonium,” 
though he confided to the writer that he himself preferred to call 
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it an “Electric Music Plant.” In applying for patents he met 
with the very unusual experience of finding absolutely nothing 
in the same line before him, for the tones were produced on a 
wholly new principle. Briefly stated, musical tone was produced 
by passing the current from an alternating-current dynamo (of 
special construction) into a telephone receiver to which was attached 
an amplifying horn. In order to produce chords, and in fact be- 
fore that to build up the desired tone-quality, two or more currents 
were passed simultaneously into a transformer, from which issued 
one compound secondary current. The relative strength of the 
currents was controlled at certain points by impedance-coils 
and at other points by rheostats of peculiar construction. I pass 
over the mechanical and electrical details as lightly as possible, 
as this article is concerned with the strictly musical point of view, 
especially as regards the subject of intonation. 

An ordinary alternating-current dynamo of the type used 
for electric lighting produces a current whose vibrations could 
generate a musical tone somewhere near the pitch of a ’Cello C- 
string, but of a rough and impure quality, owing to the fact that 
it contains an element of undesirable subsidiary vibrations. In 
order to become suitable for musical purposes, a dynamo had to be 
devised which would produce what is called a pure “ sine wave,” 
and as one dynamo was needed for each separate pitch, it must 
needs be of simple construction. This problem alone occupied 
Dr. Cahill for nearly twelve years. At the time I made his 
acquaintance he had just solved it successfully, and was working 
out the matter of a system of intonation, together with a key- 
board suitable for the same. It was some three or four years 
later when the instrument was placed for exhibition in New York, 
in a building opposite the Metropolitan Opera House, and by that 
time it is probable that something over $200,000 had been spent 
on it. To those financially concerned, the expense seemed justified 
by the fact that whatever music was performed on it could be 
heard not merely at the “central station” but at hundreds of 
other places, even at many miles distant, connected by wire, and 
this without any diminution in power or deterioration in quality. 
The proposition was, to give daily concerts and take on numerous 
“subscribers.” This surprising feature proved wholly successful 
and practical — failure came from other causes which we shall 
mention later. 

A system of tuning once determined on, the practical appli- 
cation of it to such an instrument was a matter to be solved once 
for all by the mechanical and electrical engineer — in this case. 
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the inventor himself. Given two rotor-inductors on the same 
shaft, one having eight and another sixteen teeth, the latter would 
produce a tone exactly an octave above the former; one of twelve 
teeth would give the perfect fifth, etc., etc. Eight shafts were 
connected together by carefully-cut gears in such a manner that 
one shaft gave C and the notes of its common chord through all 
the octaves, the next G, the next D, the next A, etc. Besides 
the notes of its common chord there was also the harmonic seventh 
— an internal not found in the tempered scale. Theoretically, 
there should have been twelve shafts, but the instrument was never 
brought to entire completion, hence some keys had to be avoided 
in performance, though (by allowing some small licences in in- 
tonation) a complete chromatic scale was possible. The shafts 
were designed to be driven at a certain uniform speed: if they 

ran too fast, the whole instrument would be slightly above standard 
pitch; if too slow (as really was often the case) the whole would be 
below pitch, but in all cases it would be absolutely in tune with 
itself, with a perfection unattainable by the most skillful tuners 
in the world! 

Diverse qualities of tone were produced at the will of the 
player, through combining the different “partial tones’’ in various 
proportions, which were ascertained though patient experiment 
in practice; skill in the same becoming part of the technical equip- 
ment of the player. For instance, we soon learned that the Flute 
tone is very nearly a simple one; the Clarinet tone has its “third 
partial” very prominent; the Oboe tone has upper partials rather 
strong in proportion to the ground tone or “first partial,” etc., etc. 
The Violin tone, which really is the most important of all, we 
never succeeded in hitting to perfection, as it is very complex 
and elusive, though we attained a fair approximation to string- 
tone in the register of the upper strings of the ’Cello. 

It became the present writer’s task to devise a practical sys- 
tem of fingering on the new keyboard, which had 36 keys to the 
octave, and also to solve the problem of correctly indicating in 
some simple way the manner in which music was to be rendered 
in just intonation, in order that the several new players whom he 
taught should be able to use the keyboard properly. He decided 
to consider ordinary musical notation as representing the “equal 
temperament,” and to add special signs to indicate those modifi- 
cations which were needful to bring about “just intonation.” As 
is well known to piano and organ tuners, in the tempered scale all 
major thirds are (and must be) too sharp; all perfect fifths too 
flat. The note A, for instance, when it forms the third of the 
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triad of F major, is too sharp in the tempered scale, but when it 
forms the fifth of the triad of D major, is too flat, in the tempered 
scale. The error in the perfect fifth, however, is very slight, and 
in accordance with the inventor’s design, it was ignored for the 
sake of simplicity, and attention directed more to the problem of 
the “third.” (This decision was not arrived at arbitrarily: Dr. 
Cahill built another , but somewhat smaller instrument of the same 
sort in which provision existed for absolutely perfect fifths as well 
as thirds, and the improvement in the effect of chords was so slight 
as to be noticeable only with the most attentive and minute 
comparison.) 

My first efforts, then, were with a hymn-tune of “chorale” 
character: I went through it marking every “third of a major 

chord” with a grave accent, to indicate that it was to be slightly 
lowered. With minor chords, I lowered the “first” and “fifth,” 
letting the “third” stand. On the very ingeniously contrived 
keyboard, it was perfectly possible to follow these indications 
without undue difficulty. Soon after that I transcribed for this 
instrument the slow movement from Beethoven’s Trio in C major 
for Two Oboes and Cor Anglais, paying the same careful attention 
to the subject of intonation. This proved to be one of the most 
beautiful and effective pieces ever played on the new instrument, 
and became part of our standard repertoire. 

Dr. Cahill, in planning the construction of this instrument, 
had made provision for “harmonic sevenths.” For instance, the 
chord of the dominant seventh might be played in any one of 
three ways: — 

1. In equal temperament. 

2. With the third in “just intonation.” 

3. With the third in just intonation, and the seventh a true har- 
monic seventh; viz., considerably flatter than in the tempered scale. 

In practice, we found the second way the most desirable; 
the third way gave such a very smooth-sounding chord of the 
seventh that it actually seemed to demand no resolution: it was 
rather flavorless. Apropos of this, I soon discovered the re- 
markable fact that the harmonic seventh might be added, in many 
cases, to a final tonic chord (in major) without detracting from 
the proper feeling of the close. It happened that I communicated 
this fact to Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, and he was eager to see 
it illustrated, but when I attempted to exhibit it for him, the 
effect did not tally with my description, and I naturally felt much 
mortified as well as puzzled. After he had gone, I made a number 
of experiments to discover the reason, and at last learned that in 
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order for the harmonic seventh to blend in this self-effacing way, 
the quality of tone must be a comparatively simple one — a flute 
tone, for instance, rather than a string or reed tone. Also, the 
seventh must appear high up in the tonal mass of harmony. 

The younger players whom I taught, some of whom acquired 
a technic on the instrument superior to my own, at first followed 
out my instructions in regard to intonation, but as time went on 
they began to realize (as in fact I did myself) that there is a spirit 
in modern music which not only does not demand just intonation, 
but actually would suffer from its use, consequently they relapsed 
more and more into the modern tempered scale, as far as the in- 
strument allowed opportunity. This perversion of the inventor’s 
intentions gave him great offense and disappointment, but he 
misjudged the players: it was not mere negligence which in- 
fluenced their action, but actual artistic necessity. The just 
intonation is wonderfully beautiful for music of a calm and sus- 
tained character which does not contain any remote modulations, 
but music of a spirited character becomes tame and uninteresting. 
In remote modulations, too, the application of just intonation 
becomes both theoretically and practically embarrassing. One may 
illustrate the first point by a comparison : if you were asked whether 
you preferred pure or impure water for drinking, you would nat- 
urally say “pure,” yet chemically pure water (i.e., distilled water) 
is a most insipid and unsatisfactory drink. Chords in mathemati- 
cally just intonation are like distilled water: those in a well-tuned 
equal temperament are like good, wholesome, cold spring-water. 

The matter extends even further than merely to the difference 
between systems of tuning. Octaves are the only interval not 
“tempered.” Every violinist knows how difficult it is to play 
octaves in double-stopping perfectly in tune, and how miserable 
they sound if out of tune : he would naturally imagine that an octave 
the tuning of which was absolutely perfect — not even an error of 
the millionth-part of a tone — would be ideal. Well, on this in- 
strument we actually had such octaves, and what was the effect? 
They did not sound like octaves at all! The upper note merely 
added brilliancy to the total tone-quality of the lower one, so that 
there were no longer two voices. (This was in case the tone- 
color was identical, of course.) 

* * 

* 

Several important deductions may be drawn from this very 
elaborate and expensive experiment — for that, in fact, was what 
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it rightly amounted to. First; that it is possible to construct an 
instrument which will give just intonation, with a keyboard not 
too elaborate for a diligent musician to master. Second; that it 
is nevertheless futile and unnecessary to do so, because the whole 
of modern music is written in the idiom of the tempered scale. 
Third; that the only kind of music in which the just intonation 
is a great and undeniable charm is Church music, a cappella, 
particularly that in the style of Palestrina, and this does not 
demand or indeed allow the employment of any instrumental 
aid. Fourth; and finally, we might as well regard the question 
of intonation as closed, with a verdict in favor of the conventional 
tempered scale, except for vocal music a cappella. 

* * 

* 

This article properly ends here, yet I believe that it will 
better satisfy the reader if a few words be added explaining the 
reasons for the ultimate failure of this wonderful, and in many 
respects beautiful, instrument. It was not because of any error 
in judgment in the matter of a system of tuning, for the instru- 
ment offered opportunities for the use of the tempered scale, and 
in fact (as we have narrated) came to be so treated, but it had 
several weaknesses, which I will enumerate. 

First; owing to financial considerations, it was put into actual 
practical use before it was sufficiently perfected, and also before 
any of the players, notwithstanding the greatest zeal and diligence, 
had been able to conquer all its technical difficulties. 

Second; under these conditions, the players were obliged to 
render a varied daily program to a most exacting public, with 
scarcely any opportunity for sufficient undisturbed practice. 
Quality naturally suffered. 

Third; in order to support the great expense of the under- 
taking, it was necessary to have a very numerous body of sub- 
scribers : patronage was at the first prompt and encouraging, but 

vexatious delays were met with in running the necessary wires in 
various directions, owing to both mechanical and legal difficulties, 
and many lost interest and cancelled their orders. Consequently 
only a small percentage of the hoped-for income became available, 
and the enterprise finally underwent financial failure. 

In regard to the instrument not being in all respects perfected, 
the following were the most outstanding defects: — First; owing to 
having but eight of the twelve “shafts” originally intended by the 
maker, there were four major keys (with their relative minors) 
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in which it was impossible to play. Although this left still a wide 
range of modulation available, any musician will realize that it 
constituted a very serious drawback. 

Second; owing to certain electrical complications too tech- 
nical to explain here, the instrument was not fitted to the rendering 
of massive harmony. It was at its best in the use of two-voice 
and three-voice harmony, which is, of course, not in accordance 
with the genius of modern music. If, to a chord of three voices, 
another voice or two was added, the total strength of the chord 
became not greater, but less than before — a most vexatious and 
anomalous state of affairs. 

Third; owing to certain electrical conditions, when a staccato 
touch was used, the staccato effect was apt to result in an ex- 
aggerated caricature, resembling blows from a tack-hammer. 
This defect the inventor succeeded in overcoming by a very 
ingenious device later on, but not until many hearers had become 
prejudiced against the instrument. 

Fourth; although it was possible to produce many beautiful 
and varied tone-colors, it was impossible to use more than any 
two of them at once. This limited the opportunity for simulating 
orchestral effects. 

Fifth; the well-known “growling” effect of chords closely 
grouped in the bass was greatly exaggerated in this instrument, 
so that harmonies which would have been perfectly agreeable for 
the piano, organ or string quartet, sometimes needed to be com- 
pletely redistributed for this instrument. This would not have 
been an insurmountable obstacle, but was a matter which properly 
demanded longer specialized study than our working conditions 
permitted. 

Lastly, in spite of the variety of tone-color available, the in- 
strument itself had its own special character which pervaded 
everything, and which in time grew highly irritating to the nerves. 
All the musical staff agreed in admitting this to each other, though 
careful not to express their views to the public, nor to members 
of the company. Personally, I am positive that subscribers would 
have soon tired of it for this very reason, as people once tired of 
the “glass harmonica” which was a lively fad in the days of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, but which exhibited this same unfortunate 
characteristic. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SCRIABIN 

By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 

R USSIAN music has during the last generation played a part 
in the world of music generally that is comparable with 
“ that played by German music in the nineteenth century, 
English music in the fifteenth, or Italian music in the sixteenth. 
It has this distinction among these and other schools that its 
manifestations are so varied, and often so opposed to one an- 
other, as to give an entirely different significance to the work of 
every one of its prominent composers, whether he be the leader of 
a school or not. The very fluctuations in the favour of the pop- 
ulace as well as of musical circles is a sign of this. Outside Russia 
first Tschaikovski, then Rimsky-Korsakoff, then Glinka and 
Mussorgsky, and latterly Scriabin, who has been followed by Stra- 
vinsky and Medtner, have been regarded as representative of their 
country. Even the man in the street sees some striking differ- 
ences between the works of these various composers, and led partly 
by his own instinct and partly by the fashion among musical 
cognoscenti he is attracted to one or other of them, but rarely to 
more than one at a time. 

In the case of Scriabin, a composer who, had he been living 
to-day, would not yet be among the elders, it is too soon to make 
any serious attempt to decide his ultimate position, but the work of 
every composer has a significance in its own day which is not always 
realised. With regard to that of Scriabin there is much to be 
admitted of the arguments of those who claim him as one of the 
few on high Olympus because of the direct appeal to the larger 
public of even his most elaborate and modernist as well as his most 
subtle works. Practically always, it is pointed out, it is the person 
with some knowledge of musical aesthetics who rejects the genius 
because the methods of that genius do not agree with those of his 
predecessors or contemporaries. The music of Scriabin offends 
the listener whose small or great technical knowledge makes him 
analyse rather than feel the music. It delights the crowd which 
knows not how to analyse but which does feel its deep impelling 
emotion. 

Apart from this aspect, which provides scope for much very 
interesting argument, one of the surest signs of the individuality 
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and of the great significance of his work, is the constant stream of 
comparison with that of the great and popular composers of the 
past. “A modern Chopin” was the title given to him by most of 
his admirers a few years ago. Schubert was another with whom 
many others liked to compare him, the most obvious reasons for 
this being his strong feeling for instrumental colour and his early 
death. En passant , also, it is well to notice that he was unques- 
tionably very susceptible to the influence of his teachers, Tanieff, 
Safonoff and Arensky; to that of his association with Belaieff, 
the most perfect of all publishers and patrons of art; and of his 
passionate love of Nature in her noblest and grandest aspects. 

What his opponents think of him in the question of these 
comparisons may be seen by the remarks of a critic of some stand- 
ing expressed in a paper he read before the Musical Association of 
London a few years ago: 

Mutatis mutandis (he says, after speaking of Gounod) it is not 
difficult to detect his direct successor in Scriabin, a composer whom the 
prevalent belief in the infallibility of titles and analytical programmes 
has hitherto prevented from being seen in a sufficiently clear and critical 
light. We have been told a great deal about the religiosity of his inten- 
tions and many of us have taken but little trouble to ascertain by critical 
inspection whether they were ever fulfilled in purely musical terms. No 
one seems to have reflected that true religious music needs no meta- 
physical, theological or even theosophical explanations, that the most 
mystical and ecstatic utterances of Palestrina, of Bach and of Beethoven 
are spiritually self-revealing. But with the aid of credulity and analytical 
programmes many things otherwise impossible can be brought about, and 
modern audiences have eclipsed the feat of Sir Thomas Browne, when 
he saw ‘an hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole world’ in 
‘that vulgar tavern music which makes one man merry, another mad,’ 
by discerning revelations of divine love in Gounod, and religious fervour 
in Scriabin. The hectic erethisms of this latter composer, his morbid 
striving after stronger and ever stronger sensations and his frequent wal- 
lowing in what one might term the very mire of hysterical emotions, if 
they are comparable with anything remotely connected with religion, 
can only be likened to the most extravagant and unbalanced excesses of 
a Salvationist prayer-meeting. The affinity of Scriabin and Gounod is 
apparent also in the musical means by which they express themselves. 
In both, one perceives the same sugared clamminess in the harmonic 
tissue of their music, the same lack of any sense of balance and restraint, 
and the same monotony of musical outline which is its inevitable result. 

One need not trouble very much about a criticism of this type 
when one remembers that so far from being self-revealing the 
“most mystic and ecstatic utterances of Palestrina and Bach” 
depend largely upon their association with the words of the Bible 
or the Liturgy, while the one thing that strikes the majority of the 
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students of Scriabin’s music is its strict regard for the principles 
of balance and form laid down by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
As to sugared clamminess of the harmonic tissue and monotony 
of the musical outline, one can only wonder whether this critic 
knew anything of Scriabin later than, say, the opus 8, or even knew 
the early works at all intimately. An outline in the distance often 
appears much more monotonous than it does at close quarters. 

“Hectic erethisms” and “the very mire of hysterical emotion” 
are sounding phrases; but, as a matter of fact, many of those to 
whom Scriabin’s music appeals most strongly are people who are 
quite unaffected by other people’s feverish excitement and to 
whom hysteria is merely a disagreeable complaint in others which 
does not touch themselves. Moreover, much of Scriabin’s early 
work was proclaimed by those who first knew it as great because 
its beauty was of an abstract character which did not require any 
explanation by means of analytical programmes or otherwise. The 
analysts did not provide the substance which made the music 
known but merely added to what was already recognized. As to 
the programmatic nature of Scriabin’s music this is discussed 
later. 

However, this criticism has at least the advantage of being 
somewhat reasoned, and is not like that of a critic in a Dutch 
ladies’ paper who referred to “the dadaisms of Scriabin.” This 
latter writer either did not know what dadaism is or was an ex- 
tremely unintelligent listener. If there is one school more than 
any other with which Scriabin has nothing in common, it is that of 
the dadaists. 

Actually, Scriabin was not like anyone of the composers with 
whom he has been compared, whatever details he may have 
acquired from them; for he represents in himself and in his work 
the opening phases of a new epoch in music. If it can be said that 
he carried on the work of any previous individual or any particular 
school, it was that of Liszt, through whom he descended from the 
German classical school, but whose ideas on programme music he 
developed quite independently of other composers in France, 
Germany and England. 

In saying this one does not forget that his pianoforte style, 
and the formal basis of his pianoforte works, are based on those of 
Chopin. This is, however, a purely technical detail, and affects 
the general trend of his work only incidentally. 

Unfortunately his early death, and the fact of his introspec- 
tive nature, prevented him from seeking or encouraging disciples, 
hindered further progress on the direct lines of his own work, and 
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caused his music to be understood on too narrow a basis. Conse- 
quently he no more founded a school than did Debussy, though, 
doubtless both have followers. In some details one traces his 
influence in such varied composers as Pizzetti, Holbrooke, Florent 
Schmitt, and Prokofieff, but not one of these or of the still younger 
schools has followed him whole-heartedly. 

What then is it that Scriabin has done for music to give him 
a position, not necessarily superior to others, but quite distinct 
from them and of such a character as to affect the whole trend of 
music? Like Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Verdi, Men- 
delssohn, Weber, Brahms, he has written great and intensely mov- 
ing works. More than this, however, he has like Bach, Beethoven 
and Liszt opened up a new way. 

Primarily this is technical, and we cannot afford to pass by 
his studies in arbitrary combinations of tones. In these he 
started, like Debussy, with the idea of utilising natural harmonics ; 
but gradually realising that this was not possible, he contented 
himself with discovering what combinations would serve his 
own purpose. It matters little whether he chose the series of 
sounds deliberately and then composed the music, or whether he 
composed the music and then, on analysing it, discovered he had 
employed only this series. What does matter is that he has used 
the means most suitable for his purpose and thereby justified both 
himself and others who do the same — provided, of course, that 
these others use the material and methods they themselves find 
useful, and do not merely employ those utilized by Scriabin. In 
using, for instance, in Prometheus, the upper partials from 8 to 14, 
except No. 13, he omitted this latter simply because he had no use 
for it, and did not at all invent a new scale or chord. He did, how- 
ever, show how effectively it was possible to write not in spite of 
but because of the restriction of his gamut. 

Similarly in his attempts to combine sound with colour, which 
were less advanced and therefore necessarily less successful, he was 
seeking a means that would help him to convey his own thoughts 
and emotions to others. Whether those thoughts and emotions 
had or had not any reference to Theosophy is a matter of impor- 
tance only to the individual works. What is of importance to 
others is that he has by actual experiment brought into utility 
methods not previously available. 

It is not in these details, in fact, but in his general develop- 
ment, that Scriabin forms something more than an isolated 
phenomenon in the midst of the crowd of good, bad and indifferent 
composers. Such phenomena have occurred in individual com- 
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posers and individual works at most, if not all, periods of the his- 
tory of music right down from the appearance of “Sumer is i-cumen 
in,” and probably even before it, to our own days. They appear to 
have little bearing on the general progress of music, and are often 
excrescences, desirable or otherwise. Scriabin’s music, on the 
other hand, appears to bear a peculiar significance with regard to, 
and to have a strong influence upon, the advance that is being 
made in the expressive power of the art. 

To see this it is necessary, though it may be done very briefly, 
to trace his development from his early imitative experiments to 
the full power and individuality of his later works. And looking 
at these later ones we shall discover that, like Purcell, Schubert, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn and many others who have died compara- 
tively young in years, he was not young in the maturity of his 
feelings and methods of expression, except, of course, in the way 
that the true artist never grows old. One general conclusion may 
be mentioned first, as its recognition helps to make the way clear. 

Scriabin was essentially a programmatist ; not in the way 
perhaps that most of our modern composers are, but with all the 
essential qualities of that class of writing. He employed the out- 
lined programme which the titles of his works suggest as a means 
of stirring his own inspiration. Consciously or unconsciously he 
seems to have adopted the principle embodied in Liszt’s descrip- 
tion of a programme which set out that it “should be only some 
foreword couched in intelligible language added to purely instru- 
mental music, by which the composer has the intention of preserv- 
ing his work against any arbitrary poetical interpretation, and of 
directing his attention in advance towards the poetical idea of the 
whole, and some particular point of it.” 

Now it seems to me, and I think it will to most people who 
know the works, that nothing could bear out this definition more 
fully than The Divine Poem, The Poem of Ecstasy, Prometheus or 
Vers la Flamme. So far as Scriabin himself was concerned it was 
what Brahms — I believe — called the application of the match to 
the fire; or more exactly the striking of the match on the rough 
surface, the stirring of the constituent and compressed gases into 
an active flame. 

With a large number of modern composers the chief means of 
stirring this potential fire is that of a literary, pictorial or philosoph- 
ical programme. Some composers, of whom Richard Strauss is 
the most striking instance, must work this out in detail; to others, 
like Elgar and like Scriabin himself, a slight suggestion is sufficient. 
In the earlier works of most composers the mere desire to exercise 
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their technic, to follow the example of the previous composers 
whose works they admire, is a sufficient provocation. These 
works naturally lack both the inspiration and the individuality of 
the later ones, when life and the experience of life compel them to 
utterance. And the more comprehensive the mind of the young 
composer, the more potentially great, the greater will be the num- 
ber of influences which show themselves. 

It is, therefore, a distinct tribute to the receptivity and com- 
prehensiveness of Scriabin that he has in his early works been 
compared with so many of his predecessors. How unoriginal, how 
nearly empty of significance the early works of a great composer 
may be we can see in Scriabin’s first attempt at writing a Sonata 
— an attempt which failed and resulted only in a single movement. 
This is the Allegro Appassionato (op. 4) an agreeable student work, 
which most clever young men who know Liszt and Chopin well 
could write. It certainly does not show the strength of thought 
or the power of handling his subjects which from the first was 
observable in the E flat minor Scherzo of Brahms, a work which 
corresponds alike in key and in chronological position as well as in 
intention. Not long after it, however, he begins to feel his feet, 
and while in the Tioelve Preludes of opus 8 he is still under these 
influences we find in them the feeling for harmonic colour which is 
so striking a feature of all his later work, and which is shown in 
none of them more than in the last of the group. 

As a consequence of both the successes and the self-observed 
shortcomings he experienced in these Scriabin worked hard first 
at composition and then at pianoforte playing and teaching. The 
Prelude and Nocturne for the left hand alone, which immediately 
followed, were doubtless the result partly of an accident to his 
right hand and partly of his desire to improve his left-hand technic. 
Several groups of Preludes and Impromptus, the Sonata- Fantasia 
in G sharp minor, into which some, with keener insight or a more 
adaptable imagination than most possess, read a foreshadowing of 
his “Theosophical” works, the third Sonata, which shows this 
more definitely, his first Symphony in imitation of Beethoven’s 
Ninth, and the two wonderful little Preludes of opus 27 in which 
his harmonic ideas begin to shape themselves, all come in this 
period, as well as the popular Concerto, which is one of the least 
characteristic of Scriabin’s compositions. 

With the Fourth Sonata he entered a period of his work, so 
far as it is possible to periodise work which ebbed and flowed in its 
development so much as did that of Scriabin, that was free from 
direct influences, though he did not yet show his full individuality. 
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He himself described the two motives of the first theme of this So- 
nata as “the striving upwards towards the Ideal Creative Power” 
and “the resultant Languor or Exhaustion after effort.” Here we 
see distinct signs of the composer’s developing knowledge of human 
psychology, for after the statement of the theme comprising these 
motives he develops first the Languor motive and then makes 
that relating to Creative Effort seem to force itself forward till 
at last all languor disappears and gives way to the joy of Creation. 

This, it will be noticed, is the basic idea of all his later works, 
though some of them carry it much further. In this work we get, 
too, some of the harmonic ideas which he also developed. So far 
ahead of anything he had done before is this work, although quite 
in line with them, that it will not be surprising if in future years, 
when music as a whole has reached the point marked out by this 
innovator, if all the earlier work is put into the background as 
being merely that of an apprentice or experimenter. Here there 
is a sureness of touch which suggests a mastery of material that 
makes experiment unnecessary. 

We may pass straight on to the next Sonata, though between 
these works came much of importance, including his symphony, 
The Divine Poem, a work so far as mere beauty of sound is con- 
cerned superior to almost anything else he has written. Neither 
this work nor the mass of pianoforte music of the same period is 
of new significance to anyone except the composer, though in it is 
developed both the idea and the technic of his composition. A 
new point d’appui was reached in, and a new advance made from 
the Poem of Ecstasy. While he was writing this big orchestral 
work he was also composing his Fifth Sonata based on the same 
subject and with something of the same musical ideas, though 
built upon quite different musical motives. 

In these we can observe the two-sided musical nature and 
technic of Scriabin. Handel and Brahms are the supreme exam- 
ples of great composers who scarcely distinguished between orches- 
tral and pianoforte styles. Beethoven, Schumann, and still more 
Chopin, also frequently confounded them, but Handel and Brahms 
had one style for both kinds of work. Weber, Schubert and Men- 
delssohn distinguished very clearly between them, but in these 
cases the distinction was almost entirely of a technical nature. 
In Scriabin the distinction is essential, arising out of the develop- 
ment of his own nature, and the technic was so subtle as to pass 
practically unnoticed. Probably he scarcely knew that he was 
employing two different technics, which, particularly in a case like 
this, makes the contrast all the more notable. 
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Even in the Sonata his programmatic intention and execution 
are obvious, and he gives, in the verse placed at the beginning of 
the work, just sufficient suggestion of his intentions to put in the 
right direction the imaginations of his hearers : 

I call you to life, O mysterious forces ! 

Submerged in depths obscure 

Of the Creator Spirit, timid embryons of life, 

To you I now bring courage. 

Three themes are employed in the principal movement, of 
the first of which there is an anticipation in the Introduction or 
Prologue. The composer himself gave no indication of his pro- 
gramme except the verse quoted, but there is a more or less official 
scheme by his friend Gunst. This suggests an amiable call as 
the first subject and a more stirring and urgent one as the second 
subject. (The second subject, by the way, is in its melodic out- 
line not unrelated to the theme of Strauss’s Tyll Eulenspiegel, a 
vastly different story.) The answering stir of the “timid embry- 
ons of life” is represented by a suave melodic figure. Details of 
the development have little or nothing to do with the psychological 
programme, but the gradual rising from obscurity to a moment of 
Pure Light seems to me to be evident. 

We must remember that now he had acquired an enormous 
technic, by a thoroughness of study that was almost unique, 
Scriabin was able to express his love of Nature and its concomitant 
Theosophy in his own way. These two are inseparable, though 
while the love of Nature finds expression in many details of the 
earlier Preludes, the religious or mystic side of it, which probes 
into the beginnings and ends of things, finds expression only in 
these later works of a programmatic character. Music, I have 
said elsewhere, “is the highest as well as the most obvious expres- 
sion of religious emotion, that is of the purely human side of reli- 
gion as apart from any divine revelation”: and this, I think, applies 
very clearly to the later music of Scriabin. Whatever we may call 
Theosophy, — a religion, cult, philosophy, superstition, — Scriabin 
evidently held to it firmly as an inevitable consequence of his ideas 
about and love of Nature. And holding to it so firmly, feeling it 
as much as reasoning it, he could not help but express it in the terms 
of his own art. As this had not at the time been expressed to any 
full extent in music, he had to extend the vocabulary of that art, 
which he did by introducing new chords which gradually led 
almost to the exclusion of the chords to which we had been made 
accustomed before. 
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It is this rather than the actual religious character of his work 
that makes it difficult of apprehension. One does not need to be- 
lieve the same as the composer in order to appreciate his music. 
Otherwise the music of Palestrina, Mozart, Gounod and Franck 
would be taboo to the Protestant and the Jew, and that of Handel, 
Brahms and Mendelssohn to the Catholic and the Moslem. Yet 
we know this is not the case. 

So in the same way Scriabin found his subjects and expressed 
himself in the nearest terms which music possessed relating to 
religion and philosophy — and in so doing expressed some essential 
musical and human truths. His object seems to have been to 
represent the growth of human consciousness from its lowest 
depths to its greatest heights. He could only guess at these two 
extremes, however, and therefore wisely wrote what he felt and 
left the exact interpretation to each hearer. In this Theosophical 
series we may begin with the Poeme Satanique. Apropos of this 
title, one may recall that Josef Holbrooke said some time ago that 
he found the trend of modern music to be Satanic. If he had said 
it was “daemonic, ” in view of much of what is written by himself, 
by Scriabin and other contemporary composers, it would be pos- 
sible to agree with him ; but the genial and harmless nature of most 
of it does not suggest any connection with the Prince of Evil; and 
in using this title Scriabin probably means the same as does Hol- 
brooke. The Divine Poem, the Fifth Sonata, Prometheus, the 
Sixth Sonata (which Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, the author of a Life of 
Scriabin, considers to be a Russian version, in pure music, of the 
idea which inspired Newman’s Dream of Gerontius), and Vers la 
Flamme complete the list. 

To express this feeling, as I have said, he had to invent new 
methods, which he did gradually, working on the same principles 
as Debussy had done; that is, by using the upper harmonics and 
selecting those which suited his purpose. The Sixth Sonata he 
based on a chord starting on G followed by D flat, F, B, E and 
A flat, and the Seventh Sonata on a transposition of the same 
chord. His original idea was that these higher harmonics should 
be pure and not the tempered notes, but he had to make the best 
of circumstances and be satisfied with what he could get. In 
Prometheus he took from the eighth to the fourteenth harmonics, 
omitting the thirteenth, and so formed a chord which for his pur- 
poses was a Common Chord, starting on D followed upwards by 
F sharp, B flat, E, A and C. He does not by any means keep to 
this chord or the scale which its notes make, but uses it as freely 
as earlier composers used the perfect triad. Appoggiature and 
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acciaccature are frequent in all parts, particularly in the formation 
of melodies. 

It is readily to be understood that he was attracted by Dr. 
Wallace Rimington’s invention of the “Colour Organ” or “Colour 
Keyboard.” It fitted both the advancement of his musical technic 
and his Theosophic ideas of the relation of life and light. By it he 
wished to bring into association with his work appropriate blends 
of coloured light, different coloured lights in isolated columns, 
points of light and irradiations, all in keeping with the mood and 
thought of the music. That his ideas in this matter have never 
yet been fully carried out is not the fault of the conception or of 
his methods of writing them down or putting them into force gen- 
erally. With the rapid advance that is being made in the technic 
of music and the physical sciences it will probably not be long 
before we have a means of combining music and colour, or rather 
of employing coloured light as an adjunct to music, that will meet 
the requirements of this work as well as of such a work as Pro- 
fessor Bantock’s Atalanta in Calydon, in which the system is 
applied more broadly. 

We have yet to make considerable advance in the mechanical 
side of the work, however, before this can be done, and we have to 
induce the capitalists who can afford to spend millions on concert- 
halls to make ample experiments. We shall never agree exactly 
as to what the correspondence between colour and sound is; but 
this is no reason for putting off our experiments. We do not now 
agree as to the correspondence between emotion and tone; but 
this does not prevent us from having huge and expensive orchestras 
which contain instruments of which we have not yet gauged the 
full potentialities. Scriabin’s use of colour was a failure in the 
same way as was Beethoven’s manner of writing for certain instru- 
ments, though possibly to a greater extent. It is possible future 
generations will look on it with little or no more wonder or amuse- 
ment than we do on Beethoven’s orchestration. 

So far as the instrumentation is concerned the score of Prome- 
theus is for the ordinary type of large orchestra of to-day, of which 
the composer availed himself of the full resources so far as he knew 
them. Besides the string players a minimum of forty-two instru- 
mentalists is necessary, and with the organist, whose instrument 
comes in at the Coda, and the pianist, whose part is of such impor- 
tance as to be commonly regarded as a solo part, forty-four. To 
balance all this, and also because of the elaborate part- writing, 
often in six, eight and sometimes in ten parts, a proportionate 
body of string players is necessary, so that it is not merely ineffec- 
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tive, but it is impossible to produce, with an orchestra of less than 
from 100 to 120 players. The choral section is not important and 
adds to the effect only if it is powerfully and very expressively sung. 

In its structure the work follows fairly closely the outlines of 
classical form, though it contains something like nine themes or 
separable motives. Notwithstanding its new chordal scheme the 
work is in the key of F sharp, though one does not readily realise 
this on reading it. It would be interesting and instructive to see 
the score simplified according to the system of the late Mr. Stanley 
Hawley or Mr. Elliott Button, by which many of its difficulties 
and complexities would be removed. Even without this, if one 
remembers that, like that of most other composers, Scriabin’s 
notation is based on practice and not on theory, and that, being a 
pianist, E sharp and F natural were the same to him, as were also 
C flat and B natural, it is not difficult to study the score, though at 
first sight confusing. 

Turning to the programmatic side it is scarcely necessary to 
recall the story of Prometheus, who stole fire — the fire by which the 
human soul lives — from heaven. Scriabin took the mystical 
aspect of this story, and, again without working out any intricate 
details, made it the groundwork of his music. We may, if we 
wish, absolutely dispense with this programme in listening to the 
work and yet obtain a great pleasure from its purely tonal effect. 
Nevertheless, it is useful to have the programme in mind, for it 
elucidates much that might otherwise be obscure. 

Unlike Beethoven, Halevy, Liszt and other composers who 
have treated this subject, Scriabin does not appear to have gone 
to iEschylus, Shelley or Herder, or even to Hesiod, for his story, 
but to have taken the bare legend and applied it directly to his 
purposes. As he has viewed it the legend appears to be this: In 
the beginning man’s mind was, like the earth, without form, and 
void, and was full of the darkness of death — of the death which 
belongs to the animal and vegetable world. With the advent of 
the Divine Fire which Prometheus stole from heaven, or as the 
Bible puts it, when God breathed into Man the breath of life, man 
became a living spirit, a creative and conscious being, with a voli- 
tion by which he could do. We get therefore the indeterminate 
beginning of the work, with its “foggy” tremulant chord of the 11th 
on the keynote, and its vague melodic figures. Gradually the 
music becomes clearer with a “contemplative” melody and a little 
later a joyous figure which suggests the first full consciousness of 
life. The piano has singing melodies and arpeggio accompani- 
ments which suggest strongly, if not definitely, its association with 
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the idea of human nature. Mood follows mood, joy and sorrow, 
hope and despair, pain and pleasure, till all are blended in that 
tremendous climax of the final cadence. 

In some respects one sees a relation between this work and 
Strauss’s Tod und Verklarung , though while the German work 
represents the triumph over death, that of the Russian composer 
represents the triumph over non-existence — a very real if not a 
very obvious difference. Strauss’s work is the more beautiful, or 
at least the one in which the beauties are more readily observed, 
though which is actually the greater work of the two can only be 
determined by their respective powers of resistance to the ravages 
of time. 

It is significant of the period, as well as of the mentality of 
Scriabin himself, that his use of the human voice in this work and 
in his first symphony is made for the purpose of getting tone- 
colour and cumulative effect, and not verbal expression. Al- 
though so many choral works are being composed, there are com- 
paratively few in which the words are of direct and immediate 
importance. This is not, of course, to the benefit of choralism as 
an art, because it lessens the importance of clear diction. For 
this reason it is detrimental to music as a whole, and the lack of 
any real choral work by Scriabin is as regrettable as is his lack of 
interest in opera. 

His remaining five sonatas and many shorter works for the 
piano repeat what he has already expressed before, emphasising it 
by their varied manners. They are all marked by that complete 
economy of material which distinguishes him from some of his 
greatest contemporaries. The ideas of his proposed “Mystery,” 
with its curious combinations of music, gesture, words, colour and 
perfume — a kind of idealised and unified ecclesiastical ritual — 
were too elaborate, too abstruse, to be carried into effect. Even 
his musical ideas, as shown in his final Five Preludes, are beyond 
the comprehension of a large proportion of the most modern- 
minded musicians. Not so, however, the work of a little earlier 
date which is doing as much to make his name known as are his 
orchestral poems — his Prelude, Vers la Flamme — which, appar- 
ently, has much the same psychological basis as has Prometheus. 

One of the things which Scriabin has taught, as all creative 
artists who are also experimentalists teach, is the truth of Vincent 
d’lndy’s oft-quoted words, that “all processes are good, on con- 
dition that they never became the principal end, and are regarded 
only as means to make Music.” Hitherto we have been too much 
concerned with Scriabin’s chords, with his Theosophy and his 
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colour organ. We have to realise that the significance of his work 
lies in its independence of mere technic, in its adoption of both 
ancient and modern principles and its employment of the means to 
hand. When we recognise how far beyond his predecessors he 
was able to go with how little new machinery, we shall then begin 
to realise his significance and his position — great or small, but 
certainly individual and at present unique — among the composers 
of the last three centuries. 



EMOTION AND THE SENSE OF FORM IN 
MUSICAL RECEPTION 1 

By A. DROZDOV 

T HE accelerated tempo of artistic, and especially of musical 
development observable of late has led not only to the 
practical study of the art, but also to an increasing interest 
to the investigation of its theory. A whole literature devoted to 
musical questions has been created; lectures on music, cycles of 
them even, have become usual, and the musical section of the 
general press has been extended. 

While setting a very high value on the significance of these 
phenomena, we notice at the same time the following essential 
peculiarity of the contemporary investigations of musical theory. 
Musical phenomena are studied and appraised, not in the process 
of their reaction and reception, nor in their “phenomenal” quality, 
but exclusively in abstracto, in the quality of certain “things in 
themselves,” lying outside the plane of subjective reception, and 
having a sort of self-sufficient existence. 

Contemporary musical investigators (theorists, historians, 
and critics) tell us of present and past musical resources; of the 
forms (ancient and modern) of musical productions; of the con- 
temporary scale, its historical origin, and the changes awaiting 
it; of the quality of old and new musical works. Very much is 
said of all this, but hardly anything of the process of musical re- 
ception and its component moments; of the active significance of 
music; of the merits and defects of the external forms of musical 
reaction of the present day. 

We agree that the accepted method of studying musical 
phenomena offers a natural abstraction, important and indispen- 
sable to the investigation of the subject, but the abstraction is 
expedient only when it is supplemented by another, which en- 
quires into a parallel zone of phenomena temporarily removed 
from the investigator’s field of view. If this condition is not 
observed the abstraction threatens to become a fiction. 

And so, side by side with the study of music as a subject there 
should be its investigation as a process; musical statics in conjunc- 
tion with musical dynamics; or, to express it in terms of jurispru- 
dence, music in its objective sense with music in its subjective sense. 

x The Russian word is "Vospriyatie.” This word means the action of receiving 
and assimilating, and is used in this sense throughout this article. S. W . P . 
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This investigation is particularly important in view of the 
special qualities of the musical art. Whatever our views on 
music and aesthetics, we can never deny that of all the arts music 
is the most emotional, the most dynamic, the most active; that the 
sphere of subjective conditions originated by it is too inseparably 
connected with its objective existence to be regarded as beyond 
the bounds of musical competence . 1 

On the other hand, our age is one of “great reforms” of a kind 
in the sphere of artistic culture, an age of “revivals” and “fusions,” 
in a word, an age of great artistic constructiveness. Is it logical to 
abandon without examination and investigation so important 
an aesthetic sphere as musical reception, a sphere possibly con- 
cealing within itself the solutions of great aesthetic problems? 

The indispensability of the study of music in a “subjective 
sense” is therefore generally evident. 

This study is undoubtedly an enormous task, demanding the 
prolonged collaboration of many musical investigators, and is 
quite beyond the scope of a magazine article. My present attempt 
is limited, in the first place, to the stating of the general question of 
musical reception and, secondly, to a survey of the particular 
question of the mutual relationship between the emotional and the 
intellectual elements of musical reception. 

The process of musical creation inevitably involves two 
stages, the intuitive and unconscious (the passive conception, the 
overhearing, as it were, by the composer of the most fundamental 
elements of the future production, the most brilliant melodies and 
harmonies, the most characteristic bits of the orchestration) and 
the actively -intellectual (the complex, fully conscious work of com- 
bining the fundamental material, of giving it form). Similarly, 
the process of reception is accomplished on two different planes — 
on the plane of the formal (the grasping and appreciating of the 
various relations of the parts, on a large as well as on a small 
scale) and on the plane of the emotional (the experiencing of various 
feelings, to some extent similar to those commonly experienced by 
us, but flavoured, so to speak, with an after-taste of the music, 
and having a tinge, common to all of them, of a certain joyousness 
and elation). 

It is quite evident that both processes are indispensable ele- 
ments of any musical reception; for, on the one hand, a reception 

1 There are no grounds for referring these phenomena to the domain of psycho- 
physiology; the connection of musical impressions with, and their reaction on various 
physiological processes (the working of the heart, stomach, etc.) have little interest for 
us in the given instance. We are concerned with the special investigation of the re- 
stricted sphere of musical reception. 
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of the form alone, untinged by even a small admixture of emotion, 
would be a purely analytical, reasoning process, and not an ex- 
perience of the beautiful; on the other hand, a purely emotional 
reception without the least sense of form would be out of the order 
of aesthetic experience. 

In investigating the reasons for the two-sided reception of a 
musical work, we come to the natural conclusion that the formal 
properties of music are received by way of the intellect, and that 
its other properties react on the emotional side of the psychics, 
just as the form of objects is recognised by the vision and the other 
qualities of their substance by the other senses. But a premise 
of this kind would bring us up against an exceptional difficulty, 
namely, that a very close analysis of the nature of music convinces 
us that it has no properties except form; that it is substantially 
homogeneous; that from beginning to end it is formal; and that 
the contrast between the form and the substance, so essential in 
other arts, here has apparently no meaning. 

In actual fact, by form in music we understand some method 
of apportioning certain fundamental musical quantities (themes) ; 
according to their quality, character, tonal relation, sequence, and 
system of repetition we have a vocal duet or trio, a rondo, a sonata, 
or a fugue. Nevertheless, within the limits of the theme — let us 
suppose that it constitutes a period — we observe a certain scheme 
of construction, a certain relation of the parts; in other words, a 
certain form. Consequently, the period is also a form (only in a 
lesser degree) in its relation to the smaller unit — the sentence. 
But the sentence is composed of phrases and the phrases of motifs, 
hence all this is form to a varying extent. And the motif is not 
the atom of the musical substance — it presupposes the relation 
of the pitch of the notes and their rhythmical value — form again! 
Harmony presupposes a definite relation of the pitch of notes 
sounding simultaneously (form) ; even the pitch of the individual 
notes and the colour of their timbres are, after all, the relations of 
the number of vibrations in a unit of time — and again we have the 
element of form. And so in music there is apparently no material 
other than form; its nature from beginning to end seems to be 
formal. But if such be the case, where is the source of the two- 
fold nature of its reception? Why are we clearly and definitely 
conscious of the presence of some element other than the formal, 
received by us in a different way? 

This seeming contradiction is explained by the fact of a 
peculiar transformation of energy in the sphere of musical assimila- 
tion. Just as the one phenomenon of the vibration of the particles 
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of matter conveys to us the entirely different sensations of light and 
heat, dependent upon the rapidity of the vibrations, so the recep- 
tion by us of the homogeneous formal substance of music gives 
utterly dissimilar psychic results in accordance with the nearness 
or the remoteness of the formal elements: the smallest formal 

relations are received as sensations and not as forms; on the other 
hand, the relations of the most widely separated units are received 
by the reasoning faculty, that is to say, as formal relations. The 
causes of this difference lie in the degree of ease with which formal 
relations are assimilated: the smallest formal units are so easily 
and habitually absorbed by the senses that no active participation 
of the reasoning powers is demanded, hence they are received 
passively, as sensations; on the other hand, the relations of the 
biggest and most widely separated units (in the sense of time) 
require for their recognition a certain active, intellectual process; 
hence they are received as specifically formal. Thus a difference 
in the amplitude of formal relations leads to a qualitative difference 
in their psychological results. 

To the category of close relations received passively and not 
formally belong: the harmony , the fundamental melodic material 

of a composition, its metrical and rhythmical features, the dynamics 
and timbre-colour of the music (this may be regarded as the ele- 
ment of music which, more than any other, is received uncon- 
sciously and emotionally) ; these elements appear to be 
preeminently the source of musical emotion, the “emotional 
substance” of music, as it were; they do not manifest themselves 
as musical material in respect of form in its strict sense, into the 
sphere of which enter all the other relations of a greater ampli- 
tude (the “formal substance”). 1 

Having established the dual character of musical reception 
and the psychological principles of that duality, let us look at the 
question of the quantitative relation of the emotional and the 
intellectual in musical reception. How is the relation of these 
elements to be determined, and how far are they dependent on 
each other? 

From what has already been said, it follows that the relation 
between emotion and the sense of form depends very closely on the 
qualities of a composition. Its structure and character determine 

1 From what has been said it follows that the confines of substance and form, of the 
emotional and the formal elements, are not of an absolute, but of an historical and 
even of an individual character. If they are determined by the degree of habituation 
to and directness of reception, then evidently an increase of experience extends the 
limits of the musico-emotional, thrusting back the boundaries of the specifically formal 
element into the sphere of the more complex relations. 
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the nature of its reaction, and the inclination of that reaction to 
the emotional or to the formal side. Everything hangs on the 
proportion in which the emotional and the formal substance have 
been blended by the composer of the work. The preceding ex- 
planations reveal the meaning of this metaphor: the more power 
and convincingness the composer has put into the creation of the 
musical material (e.g., the more prominent and characteristic the 
melody, the more varied and original the harmony, the more 
significant and expressive the rhythmics, and the more animation 
and colour there are in the dynamics and the instrumentation) 
the more emotional the given music, the more emotional substance 
there is in it. The more acuteness the composer has displayed in 
arranging the plan of a composition, the more detailed and com- 
plex the combinations created from the fundamental material, 
the more “formal” is the general character of the work, the more 
of the “formal substance” does it contain. 

Another factor affecting the relation of the elements of musical 
reception is the hearer’s level of general culture. 

It is usually supposed that the possession of a sense of form is 
directly dependent on the level of culture, the converse being the 
case with regard to the emotional excitability. 

The first part of this assertion is indisputable. It is quite 
clear that the faculty of receiving and appreciating the formal 
elements, being closely connected with memory, attentiveness, and 
the habit of abstraction, increases with the general development 
of the intellect. 

As to the latter half of the assertion, which deals with the 
emotional excitability, we are inclined to maintain our own opinion. 
In affirming that musical emotion varies inversely with the level 
of culture, it is usual to cite as instances those who have but little 
of the latter, savages (apparently no musico-psychological in- 
vestigation can dispense with them) whose musical emotions are 
manifested in a supremely active, impetuous form (the impulse to 
displays of activity: transports of joy and mirth, or, on the con- 
trary, profound depression, etc.). They contrast these displays 
with the tranquil, evenly-balanced character of the cultured 
man’s musical impressions, and infer from it the greater emotional 
excitability of the savage (in the musical sphere). Of course all 
this is by no means convincing, since the contrast quoted character- 
ises not so much the strength of the emotion as the comparative 
development of the controlling centres, which is infinitely more 
intense in contemporary man than in the primitive type. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that the more delicate nervo- 
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psychical organisation of a man of the highest culture should be a 
guarantee that his emotional experiences will be more profound, 
varied, and subtle than those of a primitive man. 

Let us turn to the more interesting question of the dependence 
of the component elements of musical reception on the degree of 
special musical development and experience. There exists a very 
wide-spread opinion that a musical training, whilst extending 
and subtilising the “form-sense” faculty, correspondingly re- 
duces the emotional responsiveness to music, blunts the musical 
sensitiveness, as it were. 

The erudite musician is a pedant, a man versed in “musical 
mathematics,” but he has no immediate concern with music; he 
is surfeited with it, and its joys are inaccessible to him. Such is 
the voice of current opinion, particularly kind to the dilettanti. 
It regards the formal and the emotional elements of reception as 
polar principles, contradicting each other. 

In some respects this opinion is really not so reckless: it is 
visibly confirmed by a series of phenomena. Let us compare, for 
instance, the passionate pathos of the dilettante enchanted with 
some composition or other — let us compare it with the cold scep- 
ticism of the “erudite” musician, who subjects that very compo- 
sition to a merciless critical analysis: in this antithesis is there 
not a clear indication of the chilling quality of musical erudition? 

Let us also consider the case, familiar to everyone, of works 
which formerly delighted us, but which in the course of our musi- 
cal education gradually lose their colour, and cease to have for us 
any charm, any emotional content. 

Furthermore, is it not a material consideration that the too 
significant intellectual process of the recognition of form psycho- 
logically impedes, supplants, emotional experience? Or that a too 
severe and detailed criticism narrows the circle of musical delights? 

Nevertheless, the convincingness of all these instances and 
considerations is only seeming. 

Let us speak first of the sources of musical enjoyment. 
Those of the trained musician are infinitely more considerable by 
virtue of his possessing a sense of form. Let us recall what has been 
previously said. Relations and combinations easily remembered, 
owing to the small oscillation of their time-amplitude, constitute 
the “emotional substance”; all the other relations, more complex, 
more prolonged, lose their emotional character, and are received 
as form. 

Is it not evident that for the trained musician, thanks to his 
experience and the keenness of his receptive faculties, the limits 
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of that which is capable of easy reception extend much farther 
than for the ordinary hearer; that, consequently, the zone of re- 
lations emotionally receivable is for him undoubtedly widened? 
Where the ordinary hearer finds only tedious artifices, jugglery, 
ingenious musical mathematics, received with difficulty and by 
means of the reasoning powers alone — there the specialist easily, 
unconsciously feels the beauty of the form, which serves him as 
a source of lively joy. Thus for the trained musician these sources 
are more abundant and varied; for him in the fullest sense “tous 
les styles sont bons,” whereas the dilettante is condemned to 
revolve within the sufficiently restricted limits of his powers of 
comprehension, limits for the narrowness of which he vainly 
endeavours to compensate by a lack of artistic discrimination. 

The considerations just brought forward easily refute the 
argument that a complex intellectual process is incompatible with 
the experiencing of emotion. Such a complexity is least charac- 
teristic of the specialist in music. Thanks to his “expertness” and 
habituation to the reception of form, the process of its recognition 
is readily and involuntarily accomplished by him, leaving a vacant 
place, so to speak, for the purely emotional experiences. With 
the amateur, on the contrary, this process requires a great ex- 
penditure of effort, which affects the directness of the impression. 

The appeal to custom, to a certain deadening of the senses, is 
far less serious. Even if we admit such a phenomenon, are there 
not revealed to the musician vast realms of unusual, little-employed 
musical resources, and experiences connected with them? For 
the artist and the poet (and for the musician, too) the experiences 
connected with their particular line of work are “ordinary,” but 
who will dare to assert that they derive less joy in their artistic 
sphere than the amateurs? 

Therefore, the apparent polarity of emotion and the sense of 
form is nothing more than the outcome of superficial observation. 
Indeed, it would be an extremely sorry business if we saw in it a 
sort of psychological law: in that case the cultivation of an in- 
tentional dilettantism would be the highest form of musical 
progress. 

In actual fact, musical training and musical emotion are not 
hostile principles; on the contrary, they mutually support each 
other. 

We will not dwell on other factors affecting the qualitative 
composition of musical reception, e.g., the individual peculiarities 
of the hearer, his nervous excitability, temperament, special 
proneness to musical emotion, etc. 
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Let us glance at the question historically and practically. 
What was the r61e of each of the two elements of musical reception 
in the early periods of musical history, what are the special features 
of their mutual relations at the present day, and, lastly, what 
theoretical and practical problems are prompted by these features? 

So far as history is concerned I can, of course, notice only the 
most fundamental stages. The Greek period of musical culture 
was a complete and clearly-recognised triumph for the emotional 
principle in musical art. And not because the formal principle 
was foreign to the spirit of that culture: on the contrary, in other 
respects (in the spheres of architecture, sculpture, and tragedy) 
Greek culture displayed a genius for perfection of form hitherto 
unsurpassed. No, but because the development of musical form, 
as a compound of the most unstable elements, as the least palpable 
and the most abstract, was bound to lag behind its fellows. 

That is why musical form in our sense of the term, in the 
sense of a broadly-developed architectonic unity, was unattainable 
by Greek culture. The musical theory of the Greeks, which they 
zealously cultivated, and which attracted the attention of the 
greatest scholars of that time, studied the small elements of form 
only: tone, intervals, scales, the construction of melody, i.e., exactly 
that which has to do with the emotional resources of music. Further, 
the theoretical study of scales and melodies was supplemented by 
a schematic presentation of their reaction on the senses — an 
original musical prescription depicting most brilliantly the role of 
the emotional principle in the musical economy of the Greeks. 

The fact that their music, lacking sufficient formal support 
for an independent existence, was put forward in conjunction 
with other forms of artistic reaction — this fact must not be con- 
sidered an indication that music played a modest part in Greek 
culture: the elementary nature of its form was compensated by 
its quite exceptional power of reaction on the senses, attaining the 
intensity of an elemental upheaval. Think of the choruses of the 
antique tragedy and, especially, the role of music in the religio- 
orgiastic cults, mysteries, etc. 

On the other hand, is not the ability of music to join in the 
general dance 1 of the arts and cults, thereby proving that it is still 
in its childhood — is not this at the same time a symbol of its 
ideal condition, to which it elementally aspires after accomplish- 
ing its long, predestined journey of individual development? 

The significance of the ancient Greek music, so potent and 
active, was naturally bound to bring about a reaction in the histori- 

1 Khorovod f i.e., a sort of round dance with singing. S. W* P. 
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cal period which followed Hellenism, the period of the triumph 
of the Christian state. 

Having adopted as the basis of sacred music the system of 
scales worked out in the previous period, the fathers and teachers 
of the church displayed great strictness in the choice of musical 
means. They entirely excluded chromatics of any kind from the 
church service, as incompatible with the religious mood, and were 
very careful in their selection of diatonic scales, advising the 
avoidance of those which, according to accepted opinion, expressed 
sensuality, anger, or agitation, and recommending only a limited 
circle of keys entirely according with pure and lofty moods. Thus, 
from the beginning of the Christian era, musical emotion, as such, 
suffered a manifest curtailment of its rights. This seems to have 
predetermined the direction of the next musical development: 
the cultivation of the formal side. 

The ascetic mood of the middle ages, with its harsh judgment 
of any display of “joie-de-vivre” or “heathenism,” naturally did 
not want to see musical emotion flourish; on the contrary, the 
characteristic inclination of medieval culture for scholastic de- 
duction was of the utmost assistance in the development of the 
formal tendency in music, and especially of the highest form of 
musical deduction — strict counterpoint. The domination of the 
strict style is the epoch of the manifest triumph of the formal 
substance over the emotional; in this sense it may be called the 
musical antipodes of Hellenism. 

The creative genius of J. S. Bach proves to be the turning-point 
of the period under discussion; it denotes the revival of the for- 
gotten, aesthetically-exhausted musical emotion. Serving as a 
source of profound and varied experiences, it is at the same time 
an example of exceptional severity and perfection in the architec- 
tonic scheme. The genius of Bach consists in the fact that he 
brought about the equilibrium of the formal and the emotional 
principles, hitherto unaccomplished. 

The subsequent history of music reveals, in its outstanding 
events, a progressive tendency towards the emotional side. 

The striving for expressiveness and descriptiveness, for power 
and depth of expression (in other words for emotional saturation), 
is at the bottom of Gluck’s musical reforms, and especially of the 
revolution in the sphere of creation and reception associated with 
the name of Beethoven. 

The essence of this composer’s reforms is so clearly set forth 
in musical literature, and their general meaning — the subjection of 
the form to the importance of its content — is so firmly established. 
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that I am spared the necessity of further explanations and 
proofs. 

Chopin and Schumann, who enriched music by a precious 
contribution of most intimate experiences, essentially perfected 
its emotional resources: harmony, melody, and rhythm; in regard 
to form, however, they adhered to inherited traditions. 

The apostles of descriptiveness and expressiveness — Berlioz 
and Liszt — deliberately manifested their emancipation from the 
formal principle, which was an obstacle to their yearning for 
expressiveness in music. Wagner, who assigned to music a far 
from independent role in his dramaturgic consensus, and made it 
the interpreter of the inner dramatic process, still more logically 
disowned the most essential moments of previous form; but by 
enriching and complicating the emotional resources — harmony, 
melody (especially vocal), dynamics, and, to a supreme degree, 
orchestral methods — he created a whole epoch, which still persists. 

Amongst the chief aims of the new Russian school of music 
were expressive declamation, psychological truthfulness, and 
brilliant and descriptive orchestration. It is true that the neces- 
sity of “European” craftsmanship (i.e., formal perfection) was 
clearly recognised by the artists of the “potent little crowd,” 1 but 
all of them, with few exceptions, gravitated mainly towards, and 
revealed themselves most fully in, the sphere of musical expression 
and colour, and not in that of musical architectonics. 

Is it necessary to speak of contemporary music? Or to 
demonstrate the “emotional” character of the work of recent 
composers? We think not. Debussy and Ravel, Strauss, Stra- 
vinsky, and, above all, Skryabin — here we have so sonorous a 
chord, so brilliant a page of musical emotionalism, that neither 
underlining nor comment is required. Having concentrated his 
attention on the sphere of experiences most akin to him (Debussy 
— fleeting, impressionistic visions; Strauss — profound, heroic, and 
tragic experiences; Stravinsky — brilliant impressions of legend 
and story; Skryabin — pantheistic emotion), each of these com- 
posers cultivated and perfected in the form natural to him the 
expressive resources of music, without infringing the inviolability 
of the great repositories of those resources. Is it not characteristic 
that the supreme musical reformer of the present day, who founded 
a new system of harmony, the creator of “Prometheus” — Skryabin, 
clothed his most daring attainments in the form inherited by him 
from the depths of the musical past? If in other composers we 

1 V. V. Stasov’s term for the “kuchkisty,” the'famous five — Balakirev, Cui, Borodin, 
Musorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakov. S. W. P. 
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meet with deviations from the formal canon, they are not of a self- 
sufficient character: the perfecting of form is a problem which 

least concerns the contemporary composer. 

In investigating the peculiarities of contemporary musical 
creative work, and emphasising its brilliantly-expressed emotional 
nature, I have intentionally kept to the plane of “objective” music, 
and have not touched on the qualities of the subjective 'process; in 
them are peculiarities deserving special attention, and to them we 
will now turn. 

The luxurious blooming of musical emotionalism (as the 
objective quality of music) which we have described, justifies us 
in conjecturing a corresponding development of the emotional 
principle in the process of contemporary musical reception. Hav- 
ing developed the apparatus of expression to the utmost, having 
created a series of new, hitherto unknown tonal charms, con- 
temporary music, we argue, should also bring about a revolution 
in musical reception, since it has filled it with a host of varied 
experiences, profound, significant, possibly entirely transforming 
the human psychics. Nevertheless, the reality does not justify 
our expectations. More than that: never at any period of musical 
history has musical emotion been allowed to pass so unnoticed, 
as though it were something commonplace and insipid, as in the 
contemporary musical economy. Think of the setting of our 
concerts and operas, of the terrifying grayness of the mood of the 
audience, of the poverty of its feelings, all so insultingly at variance 
with what is being accomplished on the stage or platform; think 
of the transient character of their musical emotion, and the sup- 
planting of it in a moment (“before they get as far as the tram”) 
by trivial daily thoughts, which is so characteristic of the present- 
day audience! How timid and ricketty that emotion is, how little 
it seems to be wanted, how slight the connection with the beating 
of the general pulse of life! We will not be too exacting. We will 
refrain from harsh and therefore unconvincing comparisons. We 
will not compare present-day music with antiquity, nor with the 
renaissance, nor even with the period of Mozart and Haydn, when 
musical emotion appears to have been closely interwoven in the 
chain of universal human feelings. Far more conclusive will be 
another contrast: the contrast between contemporary musical 

resources and their emotional result. On the one hand we have 
a colossal musical apparatus: harmony which has burst its banks; 
overtonal chords; rhythms difficult to express by means of the 
existing system of notation; an unprecedented mobilisation of the 
orchestral army, the doubling of the normal number of orchestral 
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parts, the addition of ancient, forgotten instruments together with 
newly-invented ones, and, as a consequence of these transfor- 
mations, most extraordinary sonorities, effects and noises, various 
methods and tricks in the staging of operas — all this on the one 
hand and, on the other, a musical reception which we have char- 
acterised as “ricketty,” sickly, poor in feeling, fragile, brief, un- 
connected with life, and deprived of any active, regenerating 
significance. This antithesis reveals a remarkable inconsistency, 
which should seriously engross the minds of musicians. In very 
deed, what will happen next? Apparently the development and 
complication of the musical apparatus will not stop at the present 
level, and in the near future we shall see a continually-increasing 
complexity. New values will be created, new means of musical 
reaction — and all this in order that a bored and indifferent audi- 
ence 1 may get a few nerve-tickling moments, and that the day 
after the concert the press may come out with some sympathetic 
or critical lines devoted to the new production. 

We are far from wishing to abolish the absolute value of mu- 
sical compositions apart from their reception, but of course the 
question of the proportion between the means of musical reaction 
and their result — emotion — is not an idle one, particularly in view 
of the fact that at the present time this proportion borders upon 
a profanation of musical works. 

Thus we are faced with the fact of the emotional poverty of 
contemporary musical reception, a fact which is inconsistent with 
the absolute quality of contemporary musical productions, and 
at the same time cannot be explained by other causes: in actual 
fact, the musical preparedness of the contemporary audience, like 
the general level of its culture, is undoubtedly higher than in the 
previous periods of musical history. 

Evidently there are in contemporary culture profound organic 
causes which prevent the free accumulation and display of musical 
emotion. We see these causes in the general position of the artis- 
tic principle in our life, in the forms and restrictions determining 
the relations of the arts to one another, and of all of them to the 
other spheres of our spiritual and practical life. 

The contemporary arts are very powerful. Each of them 
has travelled the long road of individual development, the road 
of the gradual polishing of forms, the perfecting of technical means, 
and the accumulation of experience. But, whilst powerful, the 

x To avoid misunderstandings, it should be remembered that it is not a question of 
an amateur or a musically-ignorant audience; on the contrary, we are supposing a most 
enlightened and intelligent one. 
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arts are to the same extent solitary. They are isolated from one 
another, and still more so from the other spheres of human life; 
the free transfusion of aesthetic emotion into the other spheres, 
its transformation , is inconceivable in these days. 

In ancient times musical ecstasy could find an outlet in 
dances or ceremonies. The man of the middle ages could turn his 
musical joys in the direction of prayer. But contemporary man? 
Into what could he “transform,” where could he bestow a super- 
fluity of his artistic emotion, when life flows along strictly-defined 
lines, which only eccentrics or great men can transgress; when 
neither our life nor our art knows the forms of transmutation of 
one artistic energy into another? A superabundance of artistic 
emotion would be a genuine embarrassment to contemporary man ; 
it would be difficult to predict the results of a display of emotion 
duly proportionate to the music at the performance of the most 
characteristic music of the present day. 

All these conditions have perfected in contemporary man a 
special instinct, the instinct of repressing in himself the exaltation 
and joy connected with the reception of musical productions. 
This instinct manifestly distorts the nature of musical reception, 
and sets its impress on the whole of our artistic psychology: we lose 
the habit of seeing joy in art, we consider it somewhat foreign to 
art, rather sentimental, amateurish, and we nip it in the bud; we 
cannot even compare it to that lighted candle which the devout 
man carefully brings into his house after the strastnoe stoyanie 1 
in order to sanctify his dwelling. 

And so the anomaly of our musical reception is based on a 
more general phenomenon: a suppression of artistic experiences 
peculiar to our day, a petrifaction of their external forms, their 
detachment from life and from one another. Evidently, the 
recognition of musical emotion must be sought in the establishment 
of special forms for the “transmutation” of the various aspects 
of artistic emotion and for the connecting of them with other 
manifestations of the human spirit, and not in the complicating 
of musical resources. (In this direction more than enough has been 
done.) 

A most characteristic symptom of the crisis in musical re- 
ception (and in the position of art in general) is Skryabin’s attempt 
— never carried out — to create the Mystery. As is well known, 
at the base of the idea of the Mystery lay the yearning to turn 
music and all the arts towards that fusion with one another and 
with the manifestations of the cult in which they had at one time 

1 Night service during the fifth week in Lent. S. W. P. 
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dwelt, and which had promoted their active significance. How- 
ever we may regard that attempt, however severely we may 
criticise its irrational elements, it cannot possibly be denied that 
the tendency of Skryabin’s seekings, as well as the fundamental 
principles from which they started, were perfectly sound. It 
may be granted that, in a rational sense — pardon the tautology — 
the “cosmic expectations” which he connected with the realisation 
of his Mystery are irrational. But in a purely aesthetic sense are 
not the contradiction in musical reception, the mutilation of it, 
which we observe at the present day — are these not more irra- 
tional? Do they not insistently demand a certain reconstruction 
of the whole of our artistic conditions? 

Thus the investigation of the question of musical reception 
brings us to the thought of the impending alterations in the whole 
of our artistic edifice. In summarising what has been said, we 
will formulate its fundamental ideas. 

At the dawn of artistic culture, music, as a unit of the general 
family of artistic and religio-mystical phenomena, in the form of a 
mighty elemental force, fulfilled its artistic mission; its reaction 
and reception were specifically emotional. In the course of time 
it was isolated from the familv of the arts and from the cult, and 
in this separation there was a great historical significance: thrown 
on its own resources, it accomplished the long and difficult journey 
which led to its individual development, the perfecting of its 
forms, and the accumulation of means for the future. During 
this journey the formal element predominated in the reception of 
music. But now the end is reached, the forms are found and 
perfected, and an immense reserve of the means of expression is 
accumulated. Conscious of its power, and of the tempered 
quality of its form, music is ready again to turn its attention to 
its native element of artistic emotion, but it comes up against 
an unexpected obstacle: the forms of contemporary artistic life 
cannot contain that emotional storm which music bears within 
itself. They smother and neutralise it. Musical reception refuses 
to put into these forms the admixture of emotion which music 
gives it. A musico-historical cul-de-sac is created. Where is the 
way out? Will music change the direction of its inner develop- 
ment and disavow emotion’s too unrestrained inclinations, or 
will the forms of our artistic conditions be altered, and mankind 
discover in itself energy enough to create new and broader forms 
of the service of beauty? The latter supposition is certainly the 
more probable: it is easier for men to alter the order of their life 
than for art to break the line of its inner development. As a 
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matter of fact, the forms of our “concertos” and “operas” are not 
eternal. And how strongly we feel the corruptibility, the dead- 
ness of these forms, which so cripple our reception, and banish us 
so far from active communion with beauty! 

What forms art will assume in the future — and we meet with 
indications of them in the seekings of contemporary art — is an 
extremely interesting and important question, but one which is 
beyond the scope of the present article, namely the investigation 
of the essence and peculiarities of contemporary musical reception. 

( Translated by S. W. Pring from the Muzykalny Sovremennik, 

Petrograd, November, 1916.) 



DEBUSSY AS CRITIC 

By JOHN G. PALACHE 

R EVOLUTIONARY, personal, impressionistic, the articles 
published twenty years ago by Debussy in the “Revue 
Blanche ” 1 and in “Gil Bias ” 2 are interesting, if not always 
reliable, and one sees in them a reflection of the special sensitive- 
ness of Debussy’s music, the new impetus and direction which he 
gave to so much of modern composition. 

These articles have been published recently in French, but 
have not been translated into English. The volume is called 
“Monsieur Croche, anti-dilettante ” 3 and the editor asserts that 
the book had been corrected, in proof form, by Debussy, when the 
war broke out. It was further reported in the “Temps,” at the 
time of publication, that the city in which the book was to have 
been printed became a part of the “occupied” area, hence the 
delay in publication, resulting in the present posthumous volume, 
for Debussy died during the war. 

When Debussy wrote for “Gil Bias” and the “Revue 
Blanche,” he was young, unsuccessful and bitter. When he col- 
lected these articles for reprinting, he felt that some of them 
were too violent, and he omitted, notably, his account of a 
performance of the “Ring” in London . 4 But, in general, “M. 
Croche” gives the tone and the critical standpoint of the reviews. 
It is simply a question of occasional omission, rather than of 
alteration. 

Debussy laid weight upon the intended impressionism, the 
freedom for personal expression which was not to be embarrassed, 
no matter how loudly the opposite cry might “authoritatively” be. 

“I shall try,” he wrote , 5 “to see, in various compositions, the 
various forces which have contributed to their creation, and that 
which they contain of the inner life. A curious mania seems to 
incite the modern critic of music to explain, to analyze, in fact to 
coldly kill the mystery or the emotion of a composition.” But 
Debussy does not propose to do anything so impossible as to 

1 1901. 2 Jan.-June, 1903. 

3 “Les Bibliophiles Fantaisistes” (Dorbon-Aine; Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Paris, 

1921). 

‘June, 1903. 

‘“Gil Bias,” Jan. 12, 1903. 
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demonstrate exactly wherein lies the secret of musical effect, 
especially when the composer does not appeal to him. “I shall 
not be concerned with certain consecrated works of traditional 
recognition and success. Once for all, Meyerbeer, Thalberg, 
Reyer, were men of genius. They are otherwise of no impor- 
tance. ^ But Debussy refers again to Meyerbeer, for the pleasure 
of damning “Les Huguenots/’ which he calls insufferably fatiguing, 
not only to listen to, but to produce; and he protests against the 
shooting of guns as a legitimate orchestral effect. 

Darius Milhaud, in an article on “the evolution of modern 
music in Paris and Vienna ,” 1 refers to Debussy’s “possession of a 
wonderful sense of criticism,” but he traces the line of influence 
which was partly responsible for his own music, around, rather 
than through, the work of Debussy as composer — a surprising 
“curve,” for Debussy would seem to have been much more directly 
in the path of the latest modern musical developments than any 
other element of source. “Melody is our aim and our greatest 
ambition. . . . For the line of French composers of which I am a 
member or a disciple (I mean Rameau, Berlioz, Bizet, Chabrier, 
Satie) — who represent the purer heart of our national modern 
tradition — melody is the element which binds these names 
together.” 

Yet one feels that in many points of musical criticism, Mil- 
haud and Debussy would have agreed. 

“The sonatas of Beethoven,” wrote Debussy , 2 “are very 
badly written for the piano; they are, more exactly, especially the 
last ones, orchestral pieces arranged for piano. . . . On the other 
hand, Chopin and Schumann really wrote for piano. . . . Beet- 
hoven loved music proudly; music was, for him, the joy so pain- 
fully lacking in his actual life.” Debussy ridicules those who pre- 
tend to know exactly how Beethoven should be played — “have 
they talked with the All-Highest?” Elsewhere 3 he explains the 
spirit of his remarks. “It would be absurd to assume that I am 
lacking in respect for Beethoven; I simply assert that even a mu- 
sician of his genius may make mistakes as blindly as another.” 

Of Mendelssohn’s “Reformation Symphony” Debussy wrote 4 
that it was too thickly coated with vaseline to please him, and 
refers to Mendelssohn as an “elegant and easy notary”; he men- 
tioned an obscure composer “who did not appear to be cruel, 

1 “North American Review,” April, 1923. 

2 “M. Croche,” pp. 15-16. 

3 Ibid., p. 84. 

4 “Gil Bias,” March 23, 1903. 
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but whose concerto was without pity.” Debussy refers to the 
“prix de Rome,” than which he questions 1 the existence of a more 
“ridiculous institution. ... It continues to be awarded with that 
deplorable obstinacy which is characteristic of absurd ideas”; he 
remarks that Liszt’s symphonic poem “Mazeppa” is full of the 
worst faults, but its undeniable beauty springs from the fact that 
“Liszt loved music more than anything else.” This point is 
repeatedly made, in Debussy’s criticisms; — the love of music 
being rare not only in the vast majority of audiences, but also in 
the work of the composers to which these audiences listen with 
frequently superficial interest — an interest by no means always 
proportional to the value of the music. 

“Is there no one,” asks Debussy , 2 “who loves Saint-Saens 
enough to tell him that he has written enough music, and would 
do better to devote himself to his proper vocation, and go on an 
exploring expedition? Saint-Saens writes operas with the soul of 
an impenitent old composer of symphonies.” Debussy wondered, 
at an interrupted performance of Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony,” if it would never be agreed to let that composition remain 
unfinished forever, in concert-halls as in text . 3 He wrote of 
Schubert’s songs: — “They are inoffensive, but they remind one of 
the bureau-drawers of sentimental, provincial old maids .” 4 

He called Weber 5 the “father of that school of romanticism 
to which we owe the music of Berlioz, who sometimes neglected 
romantic music in his devotion to romantic color”; and it is not 
surprising to read 6 of his indifference to less important composers. 
“It seems that music was never, for M. Massenet, the ‘universal 
voice’ that was heard by Bach and Beethoven, but rather a charm- 
ing specialty.” Debussy further wrote of Bach 7 that “it is not the 
character of the melody, but its construction, its ‘curve,’ which 
moves one; still more often it is the parallel progression of two or 
more melodies, the mingling of which arouses the emotion of the 
listener.” 

“At the ‘Opera,’ ” wrote Debussy , 8 in a protest that has been 
made not only in his time, “there is a continuation of the making 
of sounds which are called music by those who have paid to 

lM M. Croche,” p. 20. 

J This criticism is omitted in “M. Croche.” 

*“M. Croche,” p. 59. 

♦This is omitted in “M. Croche.” 

*‘‘M. Croche,” p. 75. 

•Ibid., p. 62. 

7 Ibid., p. 47. 

«“M. Croche.” p. 51. 
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hear it. It is not altogether necessary to agree with these people. 
There are at the ‘Opera’ comfortable places called ‘loges a salons,’ 
so called because one is conveniently seated there without any 
necessity whatsoever of listening to the music.” There seemed 1 to 
Debussy no desire, on the part of the public, to hear new music, 
and “if a composer of genius attempts to break the bars of con- 
vention, it is agreed to drown him in ridicule. Probably the poor 
composer dies prematurely; it is the only thing that he is encour- 
aged to do.” Debussy cannot help wondering why the ‘Opera’ 
persists in playing Gounod’s “Faust,” to which it can only be 
replied that that opera is one of the most popular in Paris. 

Of C6sar Franck 2 Debussy wrote: “He had the soul of a 
child, so absolutely pure that he could contemplate, without bit- 
terness, the wickedness of man and the contradictions of fate. He 
thought no evil; he never so much as suspected ennui. He was, 
in his attitude toward music, devotion itself. The difference 
between the art of Wagner, strange, beautiful, unholy and allur- 
ing, and the art of Cesar Franck, is that Cesar Franck served 
the spirit of music almost without asking for glory in return.” 
Debussy found, in Cesar Franck, a musician of the very highest 
rank. 

Of Gluck: 3 “For what reason has Gluck’s tradition survived? 
The pompous and false use of recitative, and his impolite manner 
of interrupting the action, as in the case of Orpheus, who, having 
lost Eurydice, sings a romance which does not exactly express the 
requisite lamentable condition of spirit — these things may be 
partly responsible. We have, however, a purely French tradition 
in the music of Rameau, a work of charming and delicate tender- 
ness, of proper emphasis, of distinction in declamatory utterance, 
without that German affectation of profundity, without that con- 
stant underlining, that endless propensity for repetition and 
explanation. It is to be regretted that French music has followed, 
for so long a time, a course which has lessened its clarity of expres- 
sion, its beauty of form — qualities which are characteristic of 
French genius.” One wonders how Debussy, who could be so 
deeply moved by the glories of Bach, could hear no echo of his 
greatness, if only an echo, in Gluck. As for the French musical 
tradition, Debussy, like all French writers, has a tendency to 
exaggerate its importance in musical history, not only in Europe, 
but in France itself. 

^bid., p. 49. 

2 Ibid., pp. 108-9. 

*“M. Croche,” pp. 79-80. 
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Debussy deprecated the modern attempt to revive the sym- 
phony, as a form. “It is apparent, that, since Beethoven, the 
symphony has declined, and though certain young Russian com- 
posers have tried to rejuvenate the form by the interweaving of 
popular airs, it is as if one dressed an old peasant woman in 
elaborate laces in which she would feel ill at ease .” 1 It was a 
radically “new” music that Debussy craved, and there is a 
paragraph 2 concerning Dukas which would be applicable to much 
of Debussy’s own music: “One may say that this emotional 
evocation is constructive, that it builds up a beauty like that of 
perfect architectural lines set in the colored spaces of the air and 
sky, mingling in a total, definite harmony.” 

Of Richard Strauss: “This music has not the rigid architecture 
of a Bach or a Beethoven, but its progression is a development of 
rhythmic colors; it is a mingling of the most utterly dissimilar 
tones and harmonies; — yet there is no escaping the conquering 
force of this composer.” 

Debussy’s early admiration of Wagner’s music was to undergo 
a certain modification, in the history of his critical theories. 
Before 3 his own music had reached maturity, Debussy found, 
by chance, the score of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov,” then 
practically unknown in France. He studied this original and 
masterly composition, and, at once, the charm of Wagner was 
weakened for him, and when, not long after, he heard a series of 
Wagner’s operas at Bayreuth, he turned forever from the “idol,” 
as such, which had exercised such a deplorable influence on French 
music. Debussy turned not only to Russia, but to Java, for mu- 
sical inspiration — he objected far less to these influences than to 
that of Germany and Italy, on “French” music. He wrote of 
Moussorgsky : 4 “No one has addressed that which is best in us 
with an accent more tender, more profound. He is unique, and 
he will remain so, on account of the freedom of his art from accepted 
formulae and conventional methods. Never has a more refined 
sensibility been expressed by a simpler means. It is a primitive 
art, Moussorgsky’s music, discovered step by step, in emotional 
experience — an art made up of a multitude of parts held together 
by some mysterious link, and by a gift of luminous clearness. 

Croche,” pp. 33-4. 

2<< M. Croche,” p. 43. Ibid., p. 94. Of Puccini, who is not mentioned in “M. 
Croche,” Debussy complains that he chose “Boh&me” for a subject, for his music is so 
utterly Italian. He wrote of Verdi (“Gil Bias,” Feb. 16, 1903 — not in “M. Croche”): 
‘the esthetic theory of this art is not true — one cannot translate life into terms of song.” 

3 See D. Chennevi&re’s “C. Debussy et son oeuvre” (Paris, 1913), p. 10. 

*“M. Croche,” pp. 37-8. 
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Sometimes Moussorgsky gives the effect of dark and terrible 
shadows; he can cause the deepest emotional reaction.” 

The most extraordinary of Debussy’s criticisms are the ex- 
pressions of his later opinions of Wagner. In listening to “Tris- 
tan,” he heard the charming spirit of Chopin “dominating certain 
parts of the music, and breathing the fire of passion .” 1 Of 
“Parsifal ”: 2 “. . . . Amfortas, sad knight of the Grail, complains 
and moans like a child. Sapristi! When one is a knight of the 
Grail, the son of a king, one stabs himself, one does not groan 
through three acts! . . . The most admirable character in ‘Parsi- 
fal’ is that of Klingsor (a former knight of the Grail, driven out 
for opinions upon the subject of chastity which were considered 
too personal for general toleration). Klingsor’s malicious hatred 
is marvellous. He is the only human being, the only ‘moral’ 
person of this drama in which the most false ideas of religion and 
morality are expressed — ideas of which the chief supporter is the 
‘heroic,’ foolish Parsifal. . . . Kundry is the real victim, in the 
story; the victim of Klingsor’s intrigues, and of the holy bad- 
humor of the Knight of the Grail.” But Debussy adds: “In 
‘Parsifal’ there are orchestral sonorities, noble, strong, rising in 
the form of monuments more beautiful than any others, to the 
immutable glory of music,” and it is to be assumed that Debussy 
frequently meant, elsewhere, to say the funny, unpedantic thing 
about Wagner; he did not fail to appreciate the genius of the 
music, though he saw the inferiority of the libretto 3 in comparison. 

There is no good reason why Debussy’s account of the “Ring,” 
as performed in London , 4 should have been left out of “M. 
Croche,” since his criticism of “Parsifal” is included, for the 
former is still more amusing, and no more impressionistic. 

“It is difficult to imagine the condition of the strongest mind 
after the four evenings of the ‘Ring.’ There are the dances 
of the ‘leit-motif,’ of the theme of Wotan, and of ‘Damnation,’ 
and others, in terpsichorean ensemble. This is more than an 
obsession — it is a total seizure. You no longer belong to yourself, 
you become a ‘leit-motif,’ marching in a tetralogical atmosphere. 
No daily custom of politeness will, thereafter, prevent you from 
addressing your friends in the clamorous manner of the Walkyries. 
‘Hoyotoho!’ — (What a gay sound!) — ‘Hoyohei!’ — like a newsboy 

»“M. Croche,” p. 54. 

2 Ibid., pp. 100-2. 

3 It would be absurd to take Debussy too seriously on the subject of Wagner, just 
■as it would be to regard Shaw’s criticisms of Shakespeare as intended for absolutely 
iiiteral expressions. 

4 “Gil Bias," June 1 , 1903. 
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— ‘Heiaho!’ — Ah! my lord! how insupportable do these furred and 
helmeted persons become after the fourth evening! They never 
appear unaccompanied by their damnable motifs. Imagine the 
gentle folly of presenting one’s calling-card and, at the same time, 
chanting its printed message. The orchestra imposes upon us its 
innumerable comments on the story of the ring lost and found and 
lost again, passing from hand to hand, as in a game. And there is 
no end to the stupidity of Wotan, his lack of comprehension of 
everything that goes on around him. This master of the gods is 
surely the dullest of them all. He passes the time in endlessly 
narrating a story which the most unintelligent of the dwarfs would 
easily understand. Wotan can but brandish his lance, call forth 
fire, or commit innumerable follies from which he is powerless to 
rescue himself. You will answer me by saying that there was the 
necessity of filling the hours of four entire evenings — that it is ‘the 
work of a giant.’ — ‘A work of superhuman energy — the vanity of 
wanting quantity and quality together,’ is the reply. There is 
ever the German obsession for pounding the same intellectual nail, 
again, and again, and again; the fear of not being understood 
which results in endless repetition. The people of the ‘Ring’ 
follow each other into a bottomless sea of pride. They never take 
the trouble to justify their actions. They come in, go out, talk 
without the least fidelity to what is likely or probable. Brunhilde 
allows herself to be fooled by Hagen and Gunther, like an igno- 
rant girl. Really, it is not worth the trouble to be the daughter 
of a god ! And she falls in love with Siegfried, the military hero, 
so proud of his glistening armor. He is her brother, more or less 
(for Wotan’s inconstancy has made this state of things generally 
unavoidable — all the tetralogical persons are closely akin), and 
finally she is responsible for Siegfried’s death. But in the midst 
of her acts of most impenetrable dullness, she can always sound her 
boastful battle-cry: — ‘Hoyotoho!’ well done! — One is not expected 
to wonder at dragons that sing, at birds that give wise council, 
at bears and horses and crows and two black sheep and other 
creatures that enter charmingly into the general scheme of things. 

“The great plan is so immense that its proportions are lost in 
infinity; its too presumptuous grandeur makes it impossible to 
grasp as a whole, and yet one feels that the least stone pulled from 
the mighty pile would cause the rest to crumble and destroy the 
world, while the gods looked down with immutable amusement at 
the vain efforts of a modem Prometheus.” 

But Debussy admits the existence of memorably beautiful 
moments in the long hours of the “Ring,” in spite of “leit-motifs” 
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and interminably tedious, conventional and unprofitable “lessons” 
and proverbial admonitions. 

On the occasion of the erection in Germany of a memorial to 
Wagner as the greatest of German composers, Debussy wrote : 1 
— “Well, then, who was Bach? A man who had many children? 
And did Beethoven become deaf out of spite, so that, without 
annoyance to himself, he might distress the world with his music? 
And was Mozart a voluptuous little person who composed ‘Don 
Juan’ to shock Germany? . . . One sees in the work of Wagner a 
striking comparison to be drawn with other composers. Bach is 
the Holy Grail. Wagner is Klingsor, wishing to destroy the 
Grail and to take its place. . . . But Bach reigns supreme in 
music, for, in his goodness, he served the spirit of music in and for 
itself, with disinterested love.” 

This last sentence is the altogether true, the altogether serious 
expression of Debussy’s criticism of musical composition. In his 
least convincing opinions, Debussy is always an amusing impres- 
sionist — and there is a certain, individual truth in any impression. 
But in his tribute to Bach, he is profound. In many of his 
tingedly, at least, facetious judgments there is more than a slight 
element of justice, and his demonstration of the popularity of much 
in music that is mediocre, or worse, is always timely. And he is 
to be taken altogether seriously when he damns the tendency to 
damn that which is new, irrespective of merit; — for there is always 
this tendency. 

Debussy’s music has become an accepted form and expression, 
and the difficulties which he had, at first, to encounter, are now in 
the way of the later compositions of Scriabine, of Schonberg and 
others whose work makes that of Debussy seem classical and 
orthodox, by comparison. But the spirit of Debussy’s musical 
criticisms, the open-mindedness of his attitude, should prove sug- 
gestive and helpful to critics of the latest musical developments. 
Questions of traditional form, of established rules, in all art, may 
be as misleading as questions of personal impression. 

ief Gil Bias,” January 10, 1903 — not in Croche.” 



THE FALLACY OF HARMONIC DUALISM 

By OTTO ORTMANN 
I 

A LL known systems of harmony fall into one of two classes: 
the figured-bass system, or the dualistic system. In the 
former, all chord structures are built ascendingly upon a 
bass as lowest tone; in the latter, all major structures are built as- 
cendingly, and all minor structures are built descendingly. Here 
minor is the opposite or the reciprocal of major. The two triads 
are placed in opposition, and divide the harmonic system into two 
symmetrical halves. The ascending system, it is true, has been 
much more generally accepted than the dualistic system. But 
because no less an authority than Hugo Riemann — whose complete 
works on music stand unparalleled in versatility and thoroughness 
— has ably championed the dualistic concept, to say nothing of 
numerous other capable theorists; and then, also, because the dual- 
istic principle, apart from its abstract beauty as a concept, does 
explain several troublesome tonal phenomena, a discussion of the 
real nature of the major and the minor triads, as bases of our 
music system, is not without value. Among other things, as I 
hope to be able to show, it may furnish us with the key to some 
interesting emotional reactions to music. 

Tones sounding simultaneously may be reacted to in one of 
four ways : the tones may all occupy positions of equal importance 
in consciousness; they may be grouped with regard to the highest 
tone as principal tone; they may be so grouped with regard to 
the lowest tone; or they may be so grouped with regard to some 
intermediate tone. 

Since auditory sensations are but one form of sensations in 
general, they must obey the laws of sensation. These teach us 
that the endpoints of any simultaneous series are more clearly 
impressed upon consciousness than intermediate points. Accord- 
ingly, the first and the fourth types of reaction to chords are ex- 
cluded at once from further consideration, since the first demands 
equality of intermediate pitches with end-pitches, and the fourth, 
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preponderance of an intermediate pitch over the end-pitches. 
Both conditions violate the law of sensation just given. Nor, 
as far as I know, has any attempt been made to analyse our 
harmonic system on either of these bases. 

This leaves three possibilities: tones are referred to the 
highest pitch as principal tone; to the lowest pitch; or to a 
tone or pitch which, according to the particular chord-structure, 
becomes either highest or lowest tone. 

I know of no attempt to formulate an entirely descending 
harmonic system. Such a system would have to be based upon 
figured-discant or figured-soprano, just as the opposite, and 
generally accepted view, is based upon figured-bass. Intervals 
would be reckoned downward for all chords. The top voice, in 
a series of uninverted chords, would progress essentially in fourths 
and fifths (since the system is supposed to be based upon a series 
of undertones, as a mirrored projection of the overtone series). 
The lowest voice would be the equivalent of our melodious 
soprano. Such a conception of things offers no particular theoret- 
ical difficulty, but is in such violent contrast to the actual 
phenomena of hearing, that further elaboration of the scheme 
can well be dispensed with. The physiological reason for this 
contrast will be given later. 

But the negative conclusion reached is important, because 
it gives us one proof of the fallacy of the dualistic theory. If, as 
the latter demands, minor is the opposite of major, both being 
of equal importance, with their difference determined solely by 
pitch direction; then a completely descending system would be 
as readily conceived, and would have been as widely used, as the 
ascending system. This is not the case. History furnishes us 
with no example of a completely descending system; while the 
almost universal adoption of the ascending system leaves no 
doubt as to a difference, other than that of opposition, between the 
reaction to pitch ascent and that to pitch descent. This is the 
basic theoretical argument against the dualistic principle. 

What, now, can be said for harmonic dualism? In the first 
place, it explains the popular classification of major and minor 
as opposites, giving a completely satisfactory theoretical explan- 
ation of the structures of the two triads, either of which actually 
is the mirrored counterpart of the other. In the second place, 
it explains the generally accepted view of the subdominant as the 
under-dominant. For as soon as we conceive the three funda- 
mental relationships: tonic, dominant and subdominant, with 
regard to the tonic as central point, S T D, 
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we accept the dualistic principle, which asks nothing more than 
this symmetrical distribution. (In a previous article, 1 I have 
tried to point out a non-dualistic function of the subdominant. 
A similar view is expressed by Gustav Strube in his Treatise on 
Harmony.) 

The visual symmetry and beauty of harmonic dualism is best 
revealed by diagrams, of which I give only a few. Many others 
are possible. 
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Mathematically, we find the same symmetry. The ratios for 

4 2 

the tones of the major triad are 1 — — — , and for the minor 
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1 — . Reducing these respectively to a common denom- 
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inator and common numerator we get and . 

4 5 6 6 

Theoretically, major intervals when inverted become minor, and 
minor become major. Again, major is undeniably softened by 
a minor dominant, and minor strengthened by a major domi- 
nant. Subdominant (the downward dominant) is like minor (the 
descending structure) in character. Dominant (the ascending 
relation) is more like major, also ascending. Hauptmann, for 
example, writes: 


There is expressed in minor, not upward driving force, but downward 
drawing weight, .... We therefore find in the minor chord the ex- 


j The Musical Quarterly for July, 1921. 
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pression for mourning, the hanging boughs of the weeping willow, as 
contrasted with the aspiring arbor vita. 

All these, and many other equally symmetrical relations, are 
true, and encourage the hunt for a dualistic basis. Nevertheless, 
musically, major and minor are not equivalent terms of opposite 
pitch direction. In support of this statement we have four kinds 
of evidence: theoretical, historical, aural and physiological. 

If major and minor were equivalent in musical function in 
our musical system, they would find equal or nearly equal treat- 
ment by theorists. In one hundred books on harmony, that I 
examined, I found no instance of the treatment of minor preceding 
that of major. These works comprised books by German, 
English, American, French, Italian and Russian writers. The 
greatest number of them treat major as a distinct first. In several 
cases, even, inversions of the major triads and other dissonances 
of the major tonality precede the treatment of the minor triad. 
In other instances, major and minor are treated in the same 
paragraph, but always in the order named, while the preponder- 
ance of major illustrations leaves no doubt as to a difference in 
fundamentality between the two. Even authors who maintain 
that “both major and minor are equally agreeable to the ear,” 
that is to say, who claim theoretical equality, show a preference 
in favor of major by the word-order and the examples used. 

Concerning ascent and descent, the former in all the works 
precedes the latter. This applies not only to scales, but oc- 
casionally to tones and chords also. Thus Czerny gives the tones : 
tonic, dominant, mediant and leading-tone, and later, almost 
parenthetically, treats the subdominant and submediant. Other 
writers devote a chapter to tonic and dominant, and a later chapter 
to the subdominant. We find statements such as: “The minor 
triad is not as familiar to the ear or to the musical sense as the 
major triad. There still seems to be something remote about it.” 
I hunted in vain for similar statements about major. If we add 
to this the primacy of major scales in music instruction, as a re- 
sult of which a pupil who knows his minor scales but not his major 
scales is a rara avis, indeed, while the reverse is quite usual, 
one can no longer doubt the existence of a marked difference in 
the fundamentality of major and minor, and that of tonal ascent 
and descent. 

Historical evidence in support of this assertion is given by the 
Tierce de Picardie. This concerns the musical function of the 
triads, that is to say, their relation to their environment. 
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Progressions similar to that at A, Fig. 2, are frequently used by 
Bach, H&ndel, Mozart, and early Beethoven, whereas the pro- 
gression at B, Fig. 2, is seldom, if ever, found. The close of 
Chopin’s Nocturne in B major. Op. 32, No. 1, does not contradict 
this. Here the major tonality has been considerably weakened 
by the preceding harmonies. Even so, it is sometimes played, 
and, in some editions is printed, with a major close, which indicates 
that the strength of the major over the minor is sufficiently great 
to overcome even the minor preparation. The Tierce de Picardie 
is a concrete instance of the reaction to the minor triad as a dis- 
sonance, and to the major triad as a consonance. If to-day this 
difference is no longer clearly marked, the primacy of major in 
both theoretical and practical treatment, which I have attempted 
to point out, shows conclusively that this difference, although it 
may be obscured, still exists. Psychologically, it could not be 
otherwise. 

The ambiguity often assigned to the close of the Agnus Dei 
in Mozart’s Requiem, where the third of the final chord is missing, 
is not as strong as some writers would have us believe. Thus, 
had Mozart written the two preceding measures in major, instead 
of in minor, no one would ever react to the final chord as minor. 
And the greater fundamentality of major causes a leaning to the 
major close even in the form in which the phrase is written. 

For similar reasons, many young pupils, before countless 
repetition has produced the needed familiarity, find the minor 
resolution of the dominant seventh-chord less satisfactory than 
the major resolution, whereas I have yet to find the pupil who, 
apart from complex associations, prefers the minor resolution to 
the major. These complex associations also account for the fact 
that if only the two triads, major and minor, be given for com- 
parison as to agreeableness, the judgments will be almost equally 
distributed, instead of showing a greater percentage for major. 

Whenever such complex associations are eliminated, the 
difference is always the same: major is reacted to as the more 

fundamental. And on the basis of vibration frequency it likewise 
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represents a simpler ratio. Music history, in passing from the 
Organum to the Fauxbourdon, and thence to the Picardian Third, 
places the major and the minor triads in unmistakable positions 
in the tonal system, in which the modern closes on the chord 
of the added sixth and that of the minor seventh add the next 
steps. So that in naming major and minor, we do not name 
two equivalent chord-forms, but two chords differing in their 
degree of consonance, and hence in their musical usefulness. The 
minor triad is a greater discord or a lesser concord than the major 
triad. They do not divide our music system into two symmetrical 
halves. Instead, they fit perfectly into intermediate points along 
the scale of consonance which begins with the octave and ends 
with the chord containing all twelve tones within the octave. 

The fact that such a classification conflicts with the grouping 
of major and minor as imperfect consonances is of no importance. 
Fourths, fifths and octaves, for that matter, are all called perfect 
consonances, yet no one would maintain that the fourth is as 
perfect a consonance as the fifth, or the fifth as the octave. The 
difference in consonance between the major and the minor triads is 
no less real than these differences ; it is merely of a less degree, and 
hence is more readily overlooked. 

If further proof of the greater fundamentality of major be 
desired, this is furnished by the so-called popular music. No 
piece that has been distinctly popular, is in a minor key. (I ex- 
clude, of course the characteristic pieces, oriental and the like. 
Their appeal is essentially associative.) Popularity is, in a way, 
the equivalent of racial fundamentality; the more universal an 
appeal is, the more fundamental is the stimulus in the scale of 
human development. Popularity is miniature universality. 
Thus the prevalence of major points to its greater fundamentality. 
The fact that modern jazz often introduces the minor tonality, 
and other rich dissonances, seems to indicate that the time has 
arrived for the popular acceptance of these. But one must not 
forget that major has been accepted for a long time. 

Aural proof against the dualistic theory is readily produced. 
In the two melodies given in Fig. 3, the melody in each case con- 
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sists entirely of the same undertones and overtones of the har- 
monic series represented. I have included only the partials up 
to the sixth. Since the dissonance thus created is very mild, the 
melodies are to be played on the piano with the pedal constantly 
depressed without change for each melody. The difference in 
sound, both physically and aesthetically, will then show clearly 
that harmonic descent is in no way the counterpart of harmonic 
ascent. If it were, the two melodies would produce equal amounts 
of dissonance. 

The most potent proof, however, of the fallacy of the “op- 
posite-hearing” is given by recent physiological and psychological 
research. The extensity theory of pitch definitely puts an end 
to dualistic hearing. Either all tones are grouped in relation to 
the lowest tone as principal tone, or they are grouped with regard 
to the upper tone. But we cannot group some in one way, and 
others in another way. Pitch is by no means the only distinct 
attribute concerned in an analysis of tonal sensations. Tones, 
like all sensations, have “sensation-form,” 1 as a result of which 
low tones are more diffused and voluminous than high tones. The 
latter suggest lines or points, the former suggest surfaces or bulk. 
These attributes are inherent in the sensation, and cannot be 
excluded without destroying the sensation itself. The end-organ 
of hearing, that is to say, the sensitive surface which transmits 
the external stimulus to the nerve-endings, is determined by the 
shape of the cochlea of the ear. Straightened out, this may be 
diagrammatically roughly represented as in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4 


1 The basis of sensation-form is the complex physiological sense-organ response to 
the three primary attributes: pitch, intensity and duration. Sensation-form, therefore, 
is the equivalent of the “quality” of a sensation. See O. Ortmann: “The Sensorial 
Basis of Music Appreciation,” JL of Comp. Psychology , Vol. II, No. 3. 
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It is obviously impossible to turn this around. Even if we could 
reverse the pitch direction, that is, if we could hear the highest 
tone as fundamental, and the lowest tone as fifth, let us say, the 
lowest tone would still remain the “biggest,” and the highest tone 
the “smallest.” The attribute of volume would have to be re- 
versed before the fundamentality of a tone could be changed. 
Consequently, true opposition, in the sense demanded by the 
dualistic conception, is a physiological impossibility. High tones 
involve a small part of the sensitive membrane of the inner ear, 
low tones involve a greater part, which always includes the part 
affected by the higher tones. One affected part does not lie ad- 
jacent to the other, but overlaps it in the manner indicated in 
Fig. 4. Failure to take into account the attribute of volume or 
sensation-form, accounts for the failure of the dualistic theory 
to meet the demands of actual auditory experience. 


II 

In thus proving the non-existence of auditory symmetry, we 
eliminate the need for explaining chordal balance, but at the same 
time we introduce other problems. For if minor be not heard as 
the counterpart of major, how is it heard? What is its true musical 
status? 

Now tones are related in two ways, harmonically and melod- 
ically. Each relationship has two forms, primary and secondary. 
Primary harmonic relationship is that of a descending fifth (or 
ascending fourth). Secondary harmonic relationship is that 
of the interval of a third (the basic chord interval). Primary 
melodic relationship is that of chromatic progression. And 
secondary melodic relationship is that of diatonic progression. 

Before proceeding with an analysis of these relationships with 
regard to the problem in hand, it is necessary to outline, very 
briefly, two phenomena without which any discussion of reaction 
to tones is at once removed from the field of actuality to that of 
pure theory. These are anticipation and the after-image. 1 Con- 
sciousness never consists entirely of a what-is> but also of a what- 
just-has-been, and of a what-is-just-about-to-be. To this purely 
temporal relationship must be added the associations resulting 
from the play of imagery, in accordance with which any sensory 
material may be linked with the material of imagery. Only by 

1 After-image is used here not in its strictest psychological sense, but rather as the 
residue in consciousness of a tone-sensation just experienced. 
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taking into consideration imagination, anticipation, and the 
after-image, can the discrepancies be explained which will appear 
between the analysis I am about to make and the reactions which 
any musical adult usually considers normal. As a result of these 
influences the status of any chord, for any individual, is determined 
by the immediate and the remote tonal environment of that chord, 
as well as by the entire past musical experience of the individual. 
Yet in spite of the enormous differences which must consequently 
ensue, the validity of certain basic principles remains unshaken. 
These principles we shall now consider. 

Since the major triad is the nucleus of our tonal system, the 
minor triad must be referred to this nucleus. The association 
may be harmonic, or it may be melodic. It must be one or the 
other, because only the major triad remains unreferred, as final 
goal. 

Harmonic Relationship. The primary harmonic relationship 
of a descending fifth permits the minor triad to be referred to a 
major triad at the distance of a perfect fifth below. In this case 
the minor triad with its triad of resolution forms an incomplete 
chord of the dominant-ninth, with physically omitted, but imagin- 
ally supplied, root and third; while seventh and ninth are heard 
as after-images. (In the illustrations here used, black notes 
represent tones actually sounding; white notes those supplied by 
the musical imagination; and black- white notes the tones sounding 
as after-image.) 



Fig. 5 


The derivation from a major triad a fifth above is anti-harmonic, 
and is therefore omitted. 

On the basis of secondary harmonic relationship (that of a 
third), we get six possible derivations for the minor triad: 


Model i 2 3 4 5 6 



Fig. 6 

In Fig. 6, Numbers 2, 5 and 6 may be excluded from further 
consideration, because they form diminished and augmented triads, 
which are greater dissonances than the minor triad. Number 4 
is excluded, because it forms another minor triad, and hence cannot 
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serve as a resolution. (The major triad C-Efc|-G of No. 4 is here 
excluded, because it involves melodic relationship.) This leaves, 
as possible secondary harmonic references of the minor triad, the 
major triad at the distance of a major third below, and the major 
triad a minor third above. Thus C-Eb-G is harmonically referred 
to the major triad Ab-C-Eb, or the major triad Eb-G-Bb, as its 
goal (Fig. 6, numbers 1 and 3). 

Melodic Relationship. Primary melodic relationship is based 
on chromatic progression. This gives three references as sources 
of derivation for the minor triad, Fig. 7. Of these the third 
may be excluded, since it, too, is a minor triad. 



Fig. 7 


For a similar reason, other possibilities, producing more dissonant 
chords, are not here given. The fact that melodic relationship 
involves tonal motion (horizontality), explains the fact that no 
tones are held in imagery, such as the black and white notes in 
the harmonic references. 

Secondary melodic relationship, based upon diatonic pro- 
gression, yields two sources of derivation, neither of which can 
be used because both form minor triads: Fig. 8. 





Fig. 8 

Mixed relationship, a combination of primary and secondary 
relationship, gives two additional sources: Fig. 9. 



Fig. 9 


This gives a total of seven possible goals for the minor triad. 
The tendencies involved are not equally strong, and we have next 
to consider the relative ease with which the associations function. 

It is an accepted fact that, other things being equal, an 
objective stimulus holds the attention better than a subjective 
stimulus; that, in other words, material present to sense is more 
intense than material present to imagination. Accordingly, the 
more actual tones in common between the minor triad and its 
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source of reference, the stronger will be the association. The 
seven sources of derivation are given in Fig. 10. 


harmonic. melodic 



Fig. 10 


None can contain all three tones of the minor triad; 2, 3 and 4 
each contain two tones of the original minor triad; 1 and 5 contain 
one tone each; 6 and 7 have no tone in common with the minor 
triad. On this basis the strongest associations are in 2, 3 and 4; 
the next strongest in 1 and 5; and the weakest in 6 and 7. Of the 
first group, 2 and 3 represent harmonic relationship, and 4 repre- 
sents melodic relationship. If the minor triad be referred to 2, 
the tone G remains as after-image, and results in imagery, in a 
major seventh-chord which, as a rather sharp dissonance, is ill 
suited to function as a goal or a rest chord. If the minor triad be 
derived from 3, the tone C remains as after-image, giving the 
seventh-chord C-Eb-G-Bb- This is milder per se than the major 
seventh, but this advantage is outweighed by the fact that chords 
are reacted to as standing upon a bass, which makes the hearing 
of an intermediate tone (in this case Eb) as root, difficult in a 
final chord. In chord 2, the actual root is also the lowest tone, 
an advantage which makes the upper tone G, as free tone, relatively 
unimportant. We may summarize, therefore, with the state- 
ment that, harmonically considered, the true root of a minor triad 
is a major third below the given root. 

The remaining source of the first group is a major triad on 
the same bass tone (Fig. 10, No. 4). This is a melodic relationship. 
The essence of melodic relation is tone-succession, not tone-sim- 
ultaneity. A tone passes into another tone and the impression 
of the first tone is correspondingly weakened. Therefore, in the 
melodic derivation of the minor triad from the tonic major, the 
Eb, in the given instance, passes into Efc|, and does not co-exist 
in the form of an augmented unison. When to this is added the 
physical identity of the two remaining tones, C and G, the strength 
of this source of derivation becomes evident. At the same time, 
we know that in actual composition this relationship, tonic minor 
direct to major, is very rare indeed. 

This rarity results from the operation of tonality. In no 
book do we find the major scale derived from the minor. The 
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reverse, however, is frequently met with, as we should expect 
from the subordinate character of minor. Now, this derivation 
is not made by raising the second and fifth tones of the major 
scale, but by lowering the third and the sixth tones. And the 
melodic tendency of a lowered tone is to descend, not to ascend. 
The ascent of the minor third, therefore, directly into the major 
third, violates this, its fundamental melodic tendency, and thus 
accounts for its rare use in this form. By introducing one or 
more chords between the minor triad and the tonic major, we 
cancel this unmelodic passage, and make the progression very 
acceptable, in the form of the Picardian Cadence. In conclusion, 
then, we may say that, considered independently of tonality , a 
minor triad is melodically referred to its tonic major. 

Tonality likewise affects the readiness with which the har- 
monic derivations function, inasmuch as the true root may or may 
not belong to the tonality. In major, the minor triads are found 
on the second, third and sixth degrees. Their true roots are, 
respectively, the minor seventh, the tonic, and the subdominant. 
The supertonic triad, when heard in tonality, is not referred to its 
true root because the latter (B[? in C major) is not present in the 
key. The mediant triad, on the other hand, is readily referred 
to its root because the latter is also the tonic of the key. That is 
why the progression Fig. 11 , A, is equivalent to that at B. 



Fig. 11 


The root of the submediant triad is the subdominant, a tone of 
the key, the active quality of which, however, somewhat weakens 
its use as rest-tone for the submediant triad. 

In the minor tonality, the minor triads are found on the first, 
fourth, and, in pure minor, fifth of the scale. Their respective 
roots are: minor sixth, minor second, and minor third of the key. 
The minor sixth, as an active tone of the tonality, somewhat 
weakens the reference from the tonic minor; the subdominant 
minor is not referred to its true root because the latter is not in 
the tonality. The reference for the minor dominant, if we allow 
for the rare use of this dominant form, is strong, since the root 
is the minor third (a rest-tone) of the key. Thus tonality, which 
is nothing more than the effects of anticipation and the after- 
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image, obscures and modifies the natural sources to which the 
minor triads would otherwise be referred. 

The derivations 1 and 5, Fig. 10, are less strongly felt on ac- 
count of the single tone common to the model and its derivations. 
In 1, Fig. 10, two tones, F and A, have to be supplied by the 
musical imagination, while two other tones, Eb and G, remain as 
after-images in the form of the dissonances of a minor seventh 
and a major ninth. (Because of its still greater remoteness, I 
have omitted entirely the derivation from a major triad a minor 
seventh below the minor triad shown in Fig. 12.) 

J L !>l «■— 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

Fig. 12 

The relationship Number 5 in Fig. 10, although it represents 
the highest type of melodic relationship (half-tone progression 
plus tonal identity), is weakened by the tonality conflict (Cb and 
Gb in c minor, for example). For the same reason, the third 
group of derivations is still weaker. They have the tonality 
conflict and lack both common tones and primary melodic re- 
lationship. 

The final outcome of this consideration, therefore, is that the 
two most natural “goals” of the minor triad are the major triad 
at the distance of a major third below the given root, and the 
major triad on the same root. The first is a harmonic relation- 
ship, and the second is a melodic relationship. A study of the 
music of the classicists and of the early romanticists proves the 
truth of this. There we find the progression of a descending 
third (a minor — F major, for example) to be one of the most 
frequently used orders, both within a movement or period, and 
between movements. The melodic derivation of the minor 
triad from the major triad on the same root is shown by the 
frequency of the Picardian Close. Modern music cannot be 
used as a test, because here the basis of consonance — which, we 
must not forget, is a variable, not a constant — has already gone 
considerably beyond the minor triad. 


Ill 

One need not expect, after what has been said, to have these 
resolutions respected in listening to a complex musical composition. 
Too many other factors, not a few of which are very remote 
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associations, then tend to obscure and to modify these fundamental 
harmonic associations. But they cannot destroy them entirely. 
And it is not improbable that in the residue of natural tendencies, 
hidden beneath the more obvious aspects of the problem, we may 
find the key to some of our emotional reactions to music. 

Let us take the emotional status of the minor triad as an 
instance. Minor has been described in many ways: sad, myste- 
rious, melancholy, vague, veiled, dark, gloomy, indefinite, rough, 
dependent. If, now, we accept the minor triad as a dissonance, 
the striving for resolution will be accompanied by a feeling of 
“longing,” from which the step to melancholy is not difficult to 
trace. Any roughness, or dependency in the minor triad, results 
from the residue of dissonance left; any agreeableness (not as- 
sociative) from the amount of consonance (perfect fifth and major 
third) present. This combination also accounts for the veiled, 
mysterious, or vague character of the chord. The dissonance 
in the triad is so slight that the ear, so to speak, does not know 
clearly whether to place the triad with the dissonances or with 
the consonances. In other dissonances, and in consonances, a 
sufficient amount of either dissonance or consonance is present 
to eliminate any doubt as to the classification. 

Again, the derivation of the minor triad from the major 
throws some light upon the emotional reaction to certain character- 
istic movement-sequences. One of the most interesting of these 
is the type found in Beethoven’s Sonate Pathetique, Sonata 
Appassionata and the Fifth Symphony — to mention three well- 
known and beloved examples. The peace, restfulness and re- 
laxation which one experiences with the introduction of the very 
first chords of the second movements, result from the subtle 
feeling of resolution — call it redemption if you like — of the closing 
minor triads of the first movements into the major chords of the 
second movements. In each case the progression is to the major 
third below (c minor to Af? major). Psychologically, these first 
movements do not end with the double bars, but lead unbrokenly 
into the second movements, the first major chords of which are 
“Miindungen” (outlets) for the dissonant strain of the minor 
triads. And since resolution must be progress from greater to 
less dissonance, this progression is accompanied by a feeling of 
relaxation or repose. This is present before the slow tempi of the 
second movements strengthen it. No modulatory or connective 
chord is needed or wanted; the minor triad itself is the connecting 
link. Such things as this, and not the whims of the individual 
conductor, performer, or audience, should determine whether a 
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pause ought to be made between the movements of a com- 
position. 

If the conclusions we have reached are true, then we at least 
have some logical auditory basis upon which to build an analysis 
of some of our more complex reactions to music, instead of flounder- 
ing around in the vague terminology with which this phase of 
music appreciation is so often discussed. 



THE “SECRET” OF THE PIANIST’S 
BEAUTIFUL TOUCH 

By DONALD N. FERGUSON 

E VERYBODY knows that the name “pianoforte” was given 
to the wonderful instrument which succeeded the harpsi- 
chord in popular favor because the newer instrument was 
able to produce both loud and soft tones, with every gradation 
of intensity between, while the harpsichord had not this gradation 
of dynamics. The significance of this name has been largely 
forgotten, the remarkable qualities of “color” in piano tone having 
been so far developed that the mere distinction between loudness 
and softness seems but meagrely descriptive of the instrument’s 
possibilities. Every listener to the great pianists is at least aware 
that far greater suggestions of color and flexibility of tone can be 
produced from the piano than can be accounted for by the mere 
power of variable intensity. 

The pianist’s command of color and flexibility we summarize 
in the convenient word “touch.” The player who has the greatest 
command of them has, in our estimation, the most beautiful touch. 
The differences between pianists are extreme, and are pretty 
generally associated with visible differences in the physical pro- 
cesses of attack upon the keys. The pianist who has the most 
flexible tone generally has the most flexible attack, and a stiff or 
awkward attack is almost always associated with a hard or un- 
sympathetic tone. So generally does this hold true that a 
considerable number of interested persons have come to the 
conclusion that character of attack and quality of tone stand in 
the relation of cause and effect, and that flexibility, therefore, or 
“relaxation” (which is the favorite term), will of itself produce 
beautiful tone, and is thus the secret of touch. 

Even for the pianist, this conclusion is difficult to resist. The 
player who, by instinct or training, has acquired the beautiful tone 
together with the flexible attack, feels so intimate a correspondence 
between his finger-contacts and his tonal results that he is inclined 
to reject, upon the cumulative evidence of his own senses, any 
suggestion that it was not, after all, the poise of his hand, and the 
peculiar character of the contact of his finger with the key, which 
produced his result. Tone, certainly, he will say, is produced by 
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touch: is not character of tone, then, variable by character of 
touch? The physicist, he knows, insists that the nature of the 
piano action is such that, with the finger-stroike alone , nothing more 
than variations of loudness and softness can possibly be produced. 
This proposition seems an absurdity in the face of the fact that, in 
the player’s whole sentient organism, the quality as well as the 
mere loudness of the tone was prefigured before the attack, and 
that the attack itself — the concentration of the player’s whole 
tonal desire in an apparently percipient finger — did of itself color 
and modify the tone. Certainly, if touch and tone do not thus 
intimately correspond, most players of sensibility stand convicted 
of a prodigious illusion. 

Yet the physicists, at least upon their own ground, are 
terribly hard to refute. They blandly insist, in the face of the most 
vehement protestation, that laws of motion, force and momentum 
are no more variable in pianos than they are in steam-engines. 
They examine the mechanism of the piano action, and find that it 
is a device for throwing a felt hammer against the string; that the 
speed of the hammer depends solely upon the speed with which 
the key is depressed; and that at the effective moment of the stroke 
— the instant, that is, at which the hammer strikes the string — it is 
no longer in contact with the key. The hammer, therefore, after 
it has been thrown, is as independent of the player as a ball or any 
other thrown object would be after it had left the hand. It has a 
constant weight, a constant substance, and a surface variable, 
according to the elasticity of the substance, only by the force with 
which it strikes. The only true variable is thus the speed of the 
hammer; and this, once initiated, cannot be controlled. The 
hammer rebounds instantly from the string. It cannot be made 
to remain in contact for more than the instant of the blow. 
Amplitude of vibration (which corresponds to loudness of tone) 
and hammer speed (which is the direct and only product, in the 
hammer, of key speed) are in completely calculable relation to 
each other . 1 

As a tone-creating agent, the player has thus, in the action 
itself, nothing at his command but the speed with which the 

l It is because of this fact that the remarkable results are possible which are heard 
in reproducing pianos. The amplitude of the string’s vibration is measured very 
accurately by electro-magnets, and the reproducing mechanism (in addition to a 
mechanical operation of the pedals which follows exactly the artist’s performance) is 
chiefly concerned with producing as nearly as possible the intensities of stroke which 
gave the recorded amplitude. If it were possible to reproduce the strokes as accurately 
as they can be measured, no differences between the reproduction and the original per- 
formance could be detected. Analysis of the operation of this instrument will consid- 
erably support the contentions of this paper. 
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hammer leaves its bed on the way to the string. And it is apparent 
that variable speeds can produce nothing but variable intensities 
of tone. 

With the key mechanism alone, the only effect the pianist 
can produce upon a tone once sounded is to silence it. This he 
does by means of the damper, which, when the finger is released 
from the key, falls onto the string, stopping its vibration. The 
damper may also be controlled by the pedal, with important 
effects upon the tone which we shall consider in a moment. Pres- 
sure, continued after the key is struck, produces no effect what- 
ever upon the tone, since it neither re-actuates the hammer nor 
affects the damper. In spite of this, continued pressure may 
nevertheless be a significant value in the pianist’s touch, as we 
shall see. 

The stroke of the hammer gives the string a different dis- 
placement from that which it undergoes in the condition of free 
vibration after the stroke. The tone of the string at the instant 
of actuation thus differs from its tone after normal displacement 
has been attained. The harder the stroke, the greater is the 
departure from normal displacement, so that very heavy strokes 
give an impression of harshness, the time for the attainment of 
normal vibration being great in proportion to the intensity of the 
stroke. If the string be damped immediately after the stroke (as 
in staccato) the tone is thus of a different quality from that heard 
in longer-continued vibration. Because of the rapidity with 
which normal vibration is attained after the hammer-stroke, the 
length of time the key is depressed by the finger is here of great 
significance. For in addition to the relative harshness of the 
initial sound, there is a simultaneous noise, produced in the 
action itself by the concussion, which is ordinarily unobserved. 
This noise of course coincides with, and in heavy strokes materi- 
ally intensifies, the initial harshness of the tone. Brittle or 
elastic staccato may thus be obtained by more or less immediate 
release of the damper. But it is of significance that every 
value in the character of the tone is here created by variable 
speed of the hammer, whatever value may be allowed to develop 
in the tone by application of the damper at an earlier or a later 
moment. 

The most fervent believer in the miraculous efficacy of touch 
can hardly controvert these facts. Yet their inevitable meaning 
is that finger-strokes alone can produce absolutely nothing else 
than variations of loudness and softness, each tone having the 
initial harshness corresponding to the intensity of the attack. In 
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no other sense can character of individual finger-stroke be said to 
affect the character of individual tone. 

If this is true, the actual physical value of quality must exist 
only as an essential and invariable concomitant of the vibration, 
at any given intensity, of the string. The physicist is also per- 
fectly aware of the existence of this quality. He can demonstrate 
that it is dependent upon the existence, along with the fundamental 
vibration of the string, of fractional vibrations which give rise to 
sounds known as “overtones” or “upper partials.” In the piano 
these are determined by such factors as the length, tension and 
quality of the string, the point at which the string is struck by the 
hammer, and the material and suspension of the sounding-board. 
None of these factors is under the slightest control of the player. 
It is thus doubly impossible that the stroke of the finger upon the 
key can have any direct effect upon the quality of the tone. So 
far as the individual key is concerned (and we must ask the reader 
to remember that we have so far considered nothing else) the sole 
question for the pianist’s judgment is the speed of the hammer as 
it moves to the string. That speed depends upon the force with 
which the key is struck, and upon nothing else. 

Unquestionably, much or little force can be applied to a key, 
whether the wrist be stiff or relaxed. Unquestionably, then, the 
same quality of tone can be produced by either method, provided 
only that the calculation of force be the same in both cases ; for it is not 
to the finger-stroke that the quality is due, but to other factors, 
independent of the fingers . 1 

If this is true, it is obviously a gross error to suppose that the 
beautiful touch is a direct product of the flexible or relaxed attack. 
This is not a denial that the beautiful touch exists: it is simply a 
denial that it is a primary product of relaxation. The physicist 
shows that the constitution of the piano action forbids us to con- 
ceive of the unaided finger as producing other than variable 
intensities of tone. The concept of flexible tone as a direct and 
necessary product of flexible attack is thus really an illusion. But 
the flexible, beautiful tone is no more an illusion than the rigid, ugly 
clatter of the unsympathetic pianist. To every sensitive listener, 
the beautiful touch is a fact; and our problem is to show that it 
can be explained with full recognition of the finger’s limitation to 
simple variations of intensity. 

We shall find these simple variations of intensity to be of 
unsuspectedly great value; but if, as we have seen, they do not 

1 The value of relaxation as giving greater certainty to the execution of calculated 
intensities of stroke is not disputed, as will be seen. 
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account for color, we must seek for that value in other agencies. 
Though these are but two, we shall find the effect of their com- 
bination with the dynamic variety producible by the fingers to be 
responsible for an astonishingly great range of effect. The two 
agencies are the two pedals — the damper pedal and the soft pedal. 
(The “sostenuto” pedal may be excluded from consideration 
because its influence is practically identical with that of the damper 
pedal.) Though their operation is so simple as to be universally 
understood, it is necessary, for an exact estimate of their effect, 
to analyze their functions. 

The damper pedal, when depressed, raises the dampers from 
all the strings, leaving them free to vibrate. This not only makes 
possible the playing, legato, of passages beyond the reach of the 
hand; it also affects significantly the quality of the tone. This 
influence is due to sympathetic vibrations. 

These, as everybody knows, are vibrations excited in a string 
or other vibratory body not otherwise actuated, by the action of 
sound-waves from another source which is vibrating at a rate 
identical with that at which the body to be sympathetically 
excited is ready to vibrate. Except for the unisons, which are all 
struck by the same hammer, and which do not of course vibrate 
sympathetically, there are no two strings on the piano tuned to the 
same pitch. There are thus no sympathetic vibrations set up by a 
single string, of the same pitch as that string, with one exception 
to be noted in a moment. But the fractional vibrations of a string 
known as the overtones are strong enough in themselves to set 
up sympathetic vibration in the higher strings of like pitch with 
these overtones, though they are not usually audible from the 
vibration of the single string. Since it is these overtones which 
give timbre or quality to the fundamental vibration, it is obvious 
that with the damper pedal depressed, so that each overtone 
produces the sympathetic vibration of a string of like pitch with 
itself, the quality of the tone heard (in addition to its slight in- 
crease of volume) is greatly enriched . 1 When whole chords are 
struck the effect is much more perceptible. It is obvious that this 

ir These vibrations may be observed in the following familiar experiment: Depress 
silently the key for C in the bass staff, and hold it with the finger. Strike the C an 
octave below, violently, so as to set up vigorous partial vibrations. Release the lower 
key. The higher C will be heard distinctly; and the fact that it is sounded by the string 
whose key is held is made obvious by releasing that key. The sound stops. The same 
experiment, performed with the next higher G, C, E and G, in order, will show that the 
whole major chord of which a fundamental is the root, is sounded by that fundamental. 
The experiment may be made in the reverse way, i.e., by depressing the fundamental 
silently, and striking the overtones. In this way they may be heard as a chord from 
the lower string. (The rest of the notes of the harmonic series are less clearly 
audible.) 
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value is not properly a value of touch at all. The effect of these 
vibrations on the color of the tone is so blended with the value of 
intensity given by the finger-stroke that the two are indistinguish- 
able. (It will be recognized that the same conditions of finger- 
stroke and pedal, in combination, will produce identical color- 
results. Except that the pianist may occasionally add the pedal 
to a tone or chord an appreciable time after the stroke, or may 
produce a rapid diminuendo by the gradual release of the damper, 
or may allow the damper, through partial release either of the key 
or of the damper-pedal, momentarily to touch the string again, or 
may even, by a faint repercussion of the same key, after a 
sonorous stroke, cause the hammer itself to function somewhat 
like a damper, all of which are special effects, he gains no power 
of control during the continuation of his tone.) 

The only other variation of tone is produced by the “soft” 
pedal. In most upright pianos this variation does not occur, for 
this pedal acts by moving the hammers nearer to the strings, and 
so merely shortens the course, and lessens the ultimate speed, of 
the hammer at its moment of contact with the string. In the 
grand piano, however, this pedal shifts the whole action slightly 
to the right, so that the hammer strikes only two of the three unison 
strings provided for most of the notes. This softens the tone, 
but it also gives rise to the sympathetic vibration of that unison 
which is untouched by the hammer — the only sympathetic vibra- 
tion in unison with the fundamental which is possible in the piano. 
A different quality of tone results — the difference being more or 
less marked as a result of the different qualities of the instruments, 
and of different intensities of stroke — but this is dependent upon 
the instrument itself, and cannot be varied, beyond the limits 
stated, by the performer. 

It is thus a fact beyond controversion that the pianist has at 
his disposal only those variations of tone which are due to different 
speeds of the hammer (which are variations of loudness and soft- 
ness only) and those which are due to sympathetic vibration (for 
it is apparent that the pedals’ effect is practically limited to these). 
The impact of the hammer upon two strings instead of on three 
(with the soft pedal in use) probably produces a slightly different 
tone-quality; but, as we have seen, the major part of the influence 
of this pedal is its production of the sympathetic vibration of the 
unstruck string. These possibilities certainly seem insufficient to 
account for the astonishing variety commanded by the great 
artists. Yet the physicist rightly insists that they are all that can 
be accounted for in the structure of the instrument, and that what- 
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ever effect is produced is, as a phenomenon of sound, explainable 
through these values, because there is absolutely nothing else there . 1 
The piano is a machine, incapable of miracles; and it is the first 
object of an inquiry into the apparent phenomena of touch to estab- 
lish positively the tonal resources of which the various types of 
touch present varieties and combinations. 

But shall we, upon thus much of physical evidence, conclude 
that our sensibilities are in error, and that the great pianist is not 
doing what we think him to be doing? Are we really hearing 
nothing but louder and softer tones, plus a certain increment of 
sympathetic vibration? 

So far as the physical evidence goes, this is certainly the truth. 
But the physicist, using the arguments we have just been summa- 
rizing, is talking about the physical qualities of sounds which, for 
the purpose of analysis, he is treating as if they were detached. 
The sounds produced by the artist, however, are not heard in this 
sense. They are heard, not as detached phenomena, but in 
relations of extraordinary complexity — as music. And in the heat 
of his indignation at the physicist for his cold and impersonal 
judgment, the sensitive listener fails to note that this is a very 
different matter. 

For detached sound can under no circumstances be regarded 
as strictly musical. Musical sound has not only its physical value, 
but possesses also values due to its position in schemes of melody, 
harmony and form; and this value of meaning is something inde- 
pendent of the physical value of the tone in the scientific sense, 


l Il the reader is in doubt of the accuracy of this statement, let him experiment, 
using any single tone or single chord, with the object of producing a variation of quality 
not accounted for by variation of dynamics, or of pedal values, or, of course, of both in 
combination. With single notes, without the pedal, he will see that successive strokes, 
of the same intensity , give identical results, no matter what may be the manner of the 
stroke. This equality of force is not easy to produce with strokes successively stiff and 
relaxed. The sense of muscular effort is greater, for a given force, with a relaxed stroke 
than with a stiff wrist: therefore the experimenter is likely to suppose that the really 
softer tone of the relaxed stroke is equal in intensity to the more easily produced “bang” 
of the stiff stroke. Only a machine could register with absolute accuracy the various 
intensities. But a fairly accurate judgment may be arrived at by carefully continuing 
the exact pressure of the stroke long enough so that the sense of movement in the striking 
arm and finger has disappeared, and only the sense of pressure is left. If the pressures, 
thus exactly continued, are exactly equal, the strokes have been equal in intensity. (In 
all such experiments one must be on one’s guard against a distortion of the judgment 
through allowing the desire for a certain value to complicate the impression received.) 

With successive chords the difficulty of observation is still greater. It will be 
seen that, for any accuracy of judgment, the force given to each note of a chord must be 
exactly repeated in successive strokes; for if one or more notes are played louder than the 
rest, a decidedly different value is obtained from that given by equal loudness for all the 
notes. It will be found very difficult to strike two whole chords with equal force, first 
by the stiff and then by the relaxed stroke. 

The use of the damper pedal will be found to give a constant value of added rich- 
ness to any note or chord, so long as the intensity of stroke is not varied. 
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though the two are so blended in performance that no analysis 
could be keen enough to separate them. It is therefore indubi- 
table that our judgment of tone-value is compounded of physical 
and musical suggestions, and that for an accurate idea of the 
manner in which the pianist produces his tonal effect we must 
analyse the two values separately. 

If we examine into the nature of musical ideas, and especially 
into the means by which those ideas are rendered, we shall find an 
unsuspectedly large portion of what we call musical sense dependent 
upon dynamic emphasis. There is here an irresistible analogy with 
language. The primary values of verbal or musical sense are 
conveyed by a logical arrangement of the elements — words or 
tones — composing the idea, though it must be noted that the syn- 
tactical relation of the parts of speech which, in verbal phrases, is 
sufficient to provide entire coherence for the thought, does not 
exist in similar logical successions of musical material, and a third 
element, which is decorative in language, but is essentially syn- 
tactical in music — the element of rhythm — is necessary for com- 
plete intelligibility. Nevertheless, for the fullest rendition of 
meaning, the phrase, either verbal or musical, requires that its most 
significant element ( whose significance is determined by the context) 
be given 'predominant emphasis in reading. The other words or 
tones in the phrase lead logically toward or away from this pre- 
dominantly emphatic element, some points of secondary stress, of 
course, occurring in longer phrases. This phrase-emphasis corre- 
sponds to the phrase-emphasis in speech, and, like it, is non-syn- 
tactical; but it is to be distinguished from the ictus which provides 
rhythmic coherence for the whole musical substance, and whose 
essential value as a factor in musical syntax we have just pointed 
out. Though these two types of emphasis often coincide, it is not 
in the least necessary that they do so; and this accounts for the 
extraordinarily careful dynamic reading which is necessary to 
guide the hearer to the full interpretation of a musical phrase. For 
in speech the kind of emphasis which is given by actual loudness is 
combined with that given by inflection; and so subtly are the two 
combined that the ear would be puzzled, even in ordinary conver- 
sation, to separate the two values. But verbal inflection is largely 
the result of changes in pitch. This type of emphasis is therefore 
not available in music, where changes in pitch are a significant 
part of the syntax of the musical sentence. The values realized, 
in speech, through inflection, must therefore be realized in music 
through dynamic emphasis. (This is perhaps not strictly true of 
music for the voice or for stringed instruments, where a vibrato , 
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which is a slight variation of pitch around the true tone, gives a 
value somewhat akin to that of inflection; but it is strictly true of 
piano music, in which the pitch of the notes is invariable.) In 
proportion, then, as this relative emphasis of successive tones is 
neglected in performance, the phrase loses in impressiveness, and, 
if the neglect be gross, in intelligibility. 

Nor is this observance of the relative loudness and softness 
of the successive tones of melody sufficient for complete musical 
sense. In harmony, also, the relations of intensity are just as 
significant as in melodic sequences, though the dynamic range is of 
course less. In general, the loudest note in any chord is that taken 
by the most prominent melodic voice (a requirement of perform- 
ance more frequently complied with in unfinished work than the 
more subtle demands of just phrase-delineation), while the next 
loudest is that taken by the bass, because it determines the inver- 
sion of the chord, and is necessary for harmonic intelligibility. 
The values of the other sounds are extremely variable, depending 
upon their dissonance or their proper value as parts of subordinate 
melody. The interpreter’s business is to realize all these values 
of varied intensity, both in successive (melodic) and in simulta- 
neous (harmonic) tones; and this not only in the single phrase, 
but in the relating of successive phrases and periods to each other. 

It is of the highest importance for us to grasp this fact, that the 
'primary values of musical sense are realized through variety of 
dynamic emphasis. For it is not only the syntactical values of 
primary rhythm, and the expressive values of melodic lines which 
exhibit cross-rhythm, that are dependent upon just dynamic 
rendering for their proper impressiveness. Color itself, or that 
which the musical apprehension receives as color, is far less an 
acoustically analysable affair of overtones together with their 
fundamental vibrations than an artistically perfect balance of 
intensity between that which is more, and that which is less, sig- 
nificant musically. The hearer whose attention is wholly (and 
properly) given to the unfolding of the musical idea will imagine 
that in the poignant declamatory phrase, for example, in which the 
melodic line is dynamically many degrees removed from its sur- 
rounding tone-substance, the melodic tones themselves have all 
the color; whereas, if precisely the same values were given without 
the context, and without the accompanying sounds, he would 
hear little more than stupid thumping. It follows that, unless the 
choice of color is based upon a sure discrimination of the primary 
syntactical or expressive sense of the tones, the result is an artistic 
blunder. Beauty of tone, then, depends less upon its intrinsic 
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acoustical quality than upon its fitness for the realization of the 
character of the passage to be played; and lusciousness has no 
more place in passages of a stern or noble character than inflexible 
strength or superabundant energy in an impassioned cantilena. 
But beauty of tone, in the piano, where continuous control of tone 
is impossible, is thus itself largely a matter of dynamic control. 

If we have at all correctly assayed the value of dynamics in 
music we shall have shown that the piano key, with its complete 
limitation to the production of sounds of variable intensity, never- 
theless endows the pianist with almost unlimited control over one 
of the primary elements of musical syntax. To strike all his suc- 
cessive or simultaneous notes with the same intensity is to destroy 
practically every value of syntax and sense in the musical fabric. 
To produce them, on the other hand, with perfect realization 
of the immensely complex values of relative emphasis which are 
implied in significant music, is the first essential of the beautiful 
touch. 

If we add to this power of dynamic control a proper command 
of the resources of true color given by the pedals, we shall have 
taken account of all the physical possibilities of tonal variation 
existing in the piano. There is no need for further analysis of 
these. But the reader will rightly feel that in spite of the impor- 
tance of these elements we have in them no complete explanation 
of the phenomenon of touch, if we understand that word as imply- 
ing the whole musical effect of the performance. What we have 
so far said will explain, as dynamic and color values directly 
related to the physical nature of the instrument, effects of primary 
rhythm, phrase-delineation, and the distinction of melody from 
accompaniment; but it will not explain the peculiar addition to all 
these effects which renders the great artist’s work significant. 
This, of course, is not in the piano at all, but is in the artist; but it 
is undoubtedly produced through those physical capacities of the 
instrument which we have noted, for there are no others; and 
these values, which to our ears seem a part of the quality which we 
call touch, require explanation before that term can be said to have 
been properly defined. 

The complex impressions of musical beauty which we receive 
from the artist lead the imagination into so many fields that 
analysis at first seems impossible. For accuracy, however, and 
even for intelligibility, our impressions must be described in terms 
of sound as existing in known schemes of melody, harmony or 
rhythm; and from this viewpoint we shall find that we have to do 
with but a single additional fact, and that is essentially another 
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kind of emphasis, having no relation to the physical constitution of 
the piano, but of extraordinary importance in the suggestion of 
color and character. This is an emphasis created by the exagger- 
ation of time-values, and is known as tempo rubato or, more 
exactly, as agogic emphasis. (It will be apparent from the fact 
that it is fa’me-emphasis that it must be excluded from the physical 
analysis of tone.) This agogic accent may perfectly well coincide 
with the dynamic; and in a musical phrase properly executed it 
requires a considerable effort to disassociate the two. The basis 
of the whole effect is still the dynamic emphasis, for it is to this 
that the primary intelligibility of the phrase is due; but the linger- 
ing upon the significant note (although perceived together with the 
dynamic intensity given by the fingers, and the true color-quality 
given by the pedal, as a single musical value) is not a quality of 
the tone at all, but a quality of the musical idea. 

In that music which admits of other than metronomic regu- 
larity of beat (and this means, in practically all music) this agogic 
emphasis, which may be very great, or may be so minute as to be 
hardly distinguishable, is not only available, but is necessary for 
the fullest suggestion of emotional vitality. The accomplished 
pianist uses it instinctively, without direct observation — nay, 
without consciousness — of the fact that he is using it. And it is 
probably here that we must look for the origin of the illusion that 
character of attack and quality of tone are more intimately related 
than can be shown by the physical constitution of the piano. If, 
using the same care as in determining the simple sound-values 
spoken of above, the reader will experiment with the object of 
separating the values of dynamic and agogic emphasis and of color 
due to sympathetic vibration, he will find, in his own perform- 
ance, the truth of our contentions . 1 He will see that flexibility 


Concrete illustration, though it can cover but a small area of the whole field of 
tonal effect which we are attempting to consider under the head of touch, will make our 
point clearer. Let us take the D flat Nocturne of Chopin, Op. 27, No. 2, as an example 
demanding the chief characteristics of the beautiful touch, and analyse the first five and 
one-half bars, containing two melodic phrases. 

We shall first consider exclusively the problem of the fingers, and that, as we have 
seen, is purely dynamic. The first bar has no melody. Its dynamic values are, then, 
first, the purely syntactical accentuation, which determines the fundamental rhythm, 
and secondly, such relations of intensity between louder and softer tones as, in conjunc- 
tion with the pedal (for we must imply omission or use of the pedal in our judgment of 
intensities), will provide clear understanding of another element of the musical syntax: 
that contained in the harmony. The first note is not only tonic of the key, but, in its 
low register, provides a fundamental sonority, with rich overtones, for the tonic chord 
during its whole continuance. It is therefore louder than the succeeding notes. The 
F and A flat following complete the chord and, in this bar, are the next most important 
notes. Because F is the third, and A flat only the fifth, of the chord, F will require 
slightly greater emphasis than its extremely weak rhythmic position would indicate. 
The rest of the measure (except that D flat at the 4th beat has secondary rhythmic value) 
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of attack is valuable only in so far as it makes his dynamic control 
more sure; that the pedal is responsible for much of the true color 
of his tone, and that dynamic variety in essential and subordinate 
notes accounts for the rest; that no amount of effort and no perfec- 
tion of attack and pedal on a single note will give it the right sense 
if the rest of his phrase is badly drawn, or if the relation of melody 
and accompaniment be wrong; that the agogic emphasis is worse 
than useless if it be misapplied: that, in short, no method can 
give the secret of touch, but that this lies, where any rational 
person would suppose it to lie, behind the mechanism — fingers, 
wrists and arms — which is concerned with the physical act of 
touch. 

is but the continuation of the same harmony, and will be played more softly, with only 
such minute emphasis of significant beats as will indicate the flexible 6-8 rhythm for the 
coming melody. The accompaniment requires no further remark until the 5th bar, 
where the new chord will be treated like the first one, but with due regard for its greater 
discord-intensity, and for the fact that the A natural must be given audible resolution 
to the B flat in the next bar. All these dynamic values must be presented in a tone soft 
enough to allow the melody to stand out clearly, yet loud enough so that they are a 
perceptible value in the whole ensemble. 

As to the dynamics of the melody, the reader will perceive, first, that in each of 
the two phrases we are examining (one ending with A flat, the other with B flat) there are 
two notes which may be judged as of predominant intensity; F and A flat in the first 
phrase, B flat and A natural in the second. In each case, one of these must be chosen as 
of primary importance (the other being perceptibly less emphatic); for it will be found 
that equal intensity for both is destructive of flexibility and meaning, while, of course, 
equal intensity for all the notes would be simply senseless. But these phrases offer 
more than usual variety of interpretation, the predominantly emphatic note being usually 
indisputable. The most obvious reading would give F and B flat the prominent places. 
This has the disadvantage, however, of leaving A in the second phrase (harmonically the 
most intense note) with only secondary emphasis. If, however, this A be given its 
apparent value as primary note, it will perhaps be felt that A flat in the first phrase 
should be made parallel with it: especially since, with the tie, it is the longest note in the 
phrase, and the natural diminuendo of the tone offers a sort of poising-point for the ascent 
to the high B flat. This ascent is important because the second phrase is more intense 
than the first. In strict time (which we are for the moment supposing) dynamic stress 
at the end rather than at the beginning of the phrases gives a certain sense of inconse- 
quence which the player will wish to avoid. No matter how perfect our management 
of the dynamics, the phrase still lacks flexibility. 

But if we avail ourselves of the agogic emphasis, the difficulty vanishes. If we 
expand the first note of the melody in length, and make the accompaniment exhibit the 
exact outline of the rhythmic movement (by approaching F ritardando , and then gently 
increasing our speed to normal while F is still sounding), we shall compensate for the 
weakness of F and B flat in our chosen reading. For they will now be not louder but 
longer than normal; they will convey the impression of emphasis in a different sense from 
the dynamically intensest notes, and the melody will gain immeasurably in flexibility. 
This does not, of course, preclude rubato for other notes, and indeed makes the same 
style obligatory for the first bar. So that our first note, D flat, will now profitably 
receive additional time as a part of its emphasis. 

All these values will need to be studied in conjunction with the damper pedal, for 
the employment of which the ear is the only possible guide, since the volume of the over- 
tones produced varies with the intensity of the fundamental note, and the blending of 
tone, in complex masses of highly varied intensity, depends entirely upon the exact 
values which have been given, by the fingers, to the individual notes. If the right 
values have been given, the desired effect is automatically produced by the use of the 
pedal; but it will be seen that the question of right value is entirely a question of just 
relationship in the intensities of the tones, and that, except for the tempo rubato, this is a 
problem in dynamics exclusively 
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It would not be necessary to say all this if the idea had not 
somehow got abroad that the manner of the finger-attack is a 
primary, rather than a secondary, consideration in the production 
of tone. But it is lamentably true that a great deal of piano 
teaching not only begins and ends with the inculcation of the idea 
that an unrelaxed stroke is an artistic sin, but presents musical 
ideas to the student in terms of relaxation and of the application 
or withholding of weight. There is, of course, a great deal of 
essential truth in such teaching, for, as we have seen, the dynamic 
problem is of immense importance, and the relaxed condition is so 
much more conducive than the stiff attack to precise control of the 
force with which a key is struck that half-unconscious desires for 
quality of tone (which, so far as the fingers are concerned, means 
finely-judged loudness of tone) are often realized through the 
mere freeing of the arm and fingers from the restraints of tension; 
and the precise judgment of the necessary force must ultimately 
take the form of a judgment of “weight.” But the beautiful tone 
is, in the last analysis, a product of the desire for that tone; it is 
inconceivable that it should be attained without that desire; and 
it is a gross failure of analysis to imagine it as a mere product of 
the relaxed attack. Instruction based upon such an idea, indeed, 
is vicious in the extreme, for it fixes the player’s attention on the 
process of execution rather than on the idea to be realized through 
that process. This difference of attitude, though it may appear 
slight, is fundamental; and its analysis is essential to any complete 
sketch of the problem of touch. 

Adequate artistic performance of a piece of music, it will be 
generally agreed, implies complete mastery of the technical prob- 
lems involved, and, in addition, clear understanding of the struc- 
ture and sense of the composition, and keen feeling for its 
emotional meaning. The object of study is the development of a 
certain mental condition, which may properly be called a habit, 
through which the player’s conscious desire for the effects precon- 
ceived through study becomes the impulse or stimulus which 
initiates and guides the technical activity: this latter being, in 
the final stages of the habit’s development, very largely automatic. 
But it is not necessary to confine the application of the word habit 
to the physical processes alone. It is also proper to describe the 
sequence of musical ideas — ideas, that is, of the identity, character, 
volume and relationship of successive tones and phrases — as 
habitual: the growth of the habit here being more or less accurately 
measured by completeness of memorization. This part of the 
habit is less automatic than the purely physical, and is more the 
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object of conscious consideration during performance; but the 
more the general outline of the musical thought becomes thus auto- 
matic, the closer becomes the amalgamation between the musical 
and the technical endeavors. Flexibility and accuracy in the 
control of complex dynamic intensities (which we have seen to be 
the sole problem of the fingers themselves) together with the con- 
trol of pure color- values (accomplished by the pedals in conjunction 
with the sensitive fingers) — all these finely adjusted muscular 
operations must become so united with concepts of the value, 
succession and combination of sound that they arise spontaneously 
in response to the general musical desire . 1 

In the formation of complex habits of this kind, the question 
of the order in which the elements of the habit are developed is of 
great import. It is possible for the player to consider the musical 
problem as primarily physical: to conceive his effects as the results 
of conscious command of the condition and operation of the playing 
mechanism of arms and fingers. He may think tone, that is, in 
terms of finger-movements. Or, considering the physical problem 
as secondary, he may learn to think tone in terms of tone, 
to which finger-movements are but the necessary correlative. 
The significance of this distinction is very great. For it really 
determines the character of the player’s thought at the crucial 
instant — the instant before the tone is struck. 

If the attention, during the learning of a passage, is given to 
the condition of the playing mechanism, and if this attitude is 
maintained for a long period before the question of musical value 
is raised, the primary character of the habit formed will be that of 
mechanical consideration. The tone-values will be very largely 
conceived in terms of finger-movement and weight distribution. 
And the consideration of the tone itself, as an element of the musical 
idea, will be largely posterior to the production of the tone: it will 
not be mentally heard, that is, until after the key is struck. If the 


x The physical activity, in its complete correspondence to the tonal desire, is gen- 
erally superabundant, inducing many movements of the body which are without direct 
influence on the tonal result; but it should be recognized that these are in a large degree 
mimetic, and may serve to concentrate the player’s attention more vividly on his actual 
tonal problem. Vibratory pressure of the key after it is struck obviously can have no 
effect on the tone; and continued key-pressure without the vibrato is of no more value. 
Nevertheless, it may be very important as a guide to the intensity of the next stroke which, in 
a legato phrase, stands in the very delicate dynamic relationship which we have noted to 
the note of greatest intensity. Gradual increase or diminution of pressure may thus 
give the pianist a sense — illusory of course, but still extremely valuable — of continuous 
control of his melodic line. For the execution of those movements which would con- 
tinuously control the tone, if continuous control were possible, considerably stimulates 
and concentrates the player’s imagination of his music as a completely fluid sound- 
substance; and this imaginative stimulus, as will be more clearly seen, is the primary 
requisite of beautiful touch. 
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attention, on the other hand, as soon as it is at all practicable, is 
given to the character of the passage and to the values of tone 
which will produce that character, the perception of the tone as it 
is actually struck — or the perception, rather, of the physical act 
of the stroke — throughout and in increasing measure as the tech- 
nical facility increases, will be 'preceded, secondarily, of course, by 
a concept of physical movement, but primarily by a highly intense 
imaginative concept of the desired tone-value. The tone, that is, is 
mentally heard before it is struck, and heard in its proper relation 
to the whole musical idea. And in the last analysis we have here 
the “secret,” if it be a secret, of the pianist’s beautiful touch. 

For if the pianist, maintaining the attitude we have just out- 
lined, will but gain technical command sufficient for the realiza- 
tion of his preconceived tone, his “touch” thereby becomes the ef- 
fective equivalent of all that is implied in his musicianship: his 
knowledge of form, his sensibility to the thousand shades of tonal 
intensity and color, his subtlety of rhythmic feeling, and above 
all his imaginative vision of the human significance of musically 
suggested emotion. The preposterousness of the notion that any 
mere manner of attack can be responsible for all that is here implied 
in the word touch is manifest enough from the simple consider- 
ation of the physical principles which govern the production of 
tone in our instrument. Relaxation, proper position, flexibility, 
and all the thousand details of a correctly developed technic, 
essential as they are, can only remove physical obstacles to the 
production of beautiful tone. They will no more produce it 
without the primary impulse of a keen imagination than the fingers 
themselves will produce effects beyond the physical power of the 
instrument. For the essence of beautiful tone is not in its pure 
acoustical quality, but in its fitness for the realization of the 
musical idea to be expressed; and the beautiful touch is but the 
representative and agent of the imagination which conceives 
musical sound in this sense. 

The piano can produce tone of precisely such intensity, color 
and duration as the hammers, resonant substances and dampers 
provide. Though these elements of actual tonal effect are few, 
their combination, in very subtle proportions, gives results of great 
complexity, even when considered from the acoustical point of 
view alone. But when the element of musical interest is added to 
the acoustical, variations of tone take on a significance altogether 
disproportionate to their physical variety; and it is really in his 
power to provide this incalculable increment of musical significance 
that the pianist shows his possession of the beautiful touch. He 
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who would teach this quality, then, must free himself from the 
primary consideration of fingers and keys, and enter the illimitable 
regions of the imagination. 



BfiLA BARTOK AND THE GRAPHIC 
CURRENT IN MUSIC 

By LAZARE SAMINSKY 

I N company with Darius Milhaud, Alfredo Casella, Serge 
Prokofieff, Arthur Bliss and Francis Poulenc, Bela Bartok, 
the head of the neo-Hungarian school of music, is a leader 
of the reaction which has developed, not against Debussy, but 
against Debussyism. Together with his associates he is fighting, 
consciously or subconsciously, all those newer conventions which 
have been evolved by the post-Debussyian composers who incline 
toward pallid tints and saccharine harmony, rachitic form and 
lack of constructive thought. 

This modernist group, which counts Bartok, Casella, Milhaud 
and Prokofieff among its senior and Bliss and Poulenc among its 
junior leaders, is characterized — aside from its antagonism to what 
is summed up as Debussyism — by another distinctive feature 
which lends a very individual flavor to their artistic ideals and 
their creative efforts. This feature is the tendency to dispense 
with laborious experiment in musical creation, to ignore that 
painstaking effort to invent new things, a cult which Schonberg 
and Stravinsky have done so much to establish at the present 
time. For this ceaseless fashioning of new musical inventions is 
responsible for the creation of new conventions and new patterns 
in musical thought. 

Just as the years immediately succeeding Debussy’s death 
were responsible for dissolution of form, for musical structures 
of jellied outline and filled with pale impressionistic flavors, so 
Schonberg and Stravinsky, in their newer experimental phases, are 
responsible for the peculiar patterns of their own creation, patterns 
of polytonal harmonies, produced by the blending of harmonies 
belonging to various scales; for the overworking of the expressive 
capacity of the individual instruments; for exaggeration in the 
research of the small ensemble; and for the discarding (often quite 
unnecessary) of any trace of thematic development. 

The younger group, which includes Bartok, Casella, Proko- 
fieff and others, on the contrary, is committed to the abolition 
of every kind of new cliche, of every new stereotype form, the 
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coloristic, the impressionistic and what we might call the “experi- 
mentalistic” as well. Concision in design, linear clarity and 
clarity in linear development, the eternally abiding elements which 
lend the works of Scarlatti, Rameau and Mozart their perennial 
youthfulness, are the fundamental ones to which these new creators 
have recourse. 

This purely linear element may be termed the “graphic” one, 
and its reappearance in music, it is interesting to note, corresponds 
to the renaissance of the same ideal in etching in the present day. 
These young contemporaries of whom we have spoken are doing 
their best to return to the past and recapture the transparency of 
design and structure which Scarlatti, Rameau and Mozart pos- 
sessed. It need not be said, of course, that they do not invariably 
succeed. It stands to reason, too, that the abolition of experiment 
in music is responsible for certain primitive thoughts and bar- 
barisms in the works of these composers. 

It cannot be denied that a certain infantilism, a kind of 
primitive, childlike character, is in evidence in the inner construc- 
tion and even in the very spirit of the music written by Bartok, 
Prokofieff, Milhaud and others of their group. Yet we do not feel 
that it is too much to say that this is merely a passing stage; and 
that eventually the clear and sound basis of development which 
their artistic ideals supply will be justified in the clearing of 
the musical atmosphere of all the cheap, third-rate impressionism 
with which uninspired disciples and weak imitators of Debussy 
have laden it. 

If we abandon this viewpoint and cease measuring the value 
of music from an absolute standpoint, choosing an historical one 
in place of it, we cannot help but make some decidedly interesting 
discoveries. 

The origin of this coterie of composers who make up what we 
might call the “Graphic Group” is an offshoot of a well-known 
historic current in the general stream of musical development. 

In the European art of the past three centuries we meet with 
developments whose derivation cannot be traced back to purely 
European sources. The chinoiseries of Rococo art, the porcelains 
and potteries of Saxony and Rouen, the paintings of Claude Monet, 
Debussy’s music, are all quite clearly foreign and disturbing factors 
in an art otherwise European, caused by early and late Oriental 
influences, Chinese, Russian and other. 

Yet this fact is usually overlooked, owing to that species of 
misconception which Francis Bacon terms eidolafori, which means 
the images or impressions derived from and born of crowd psychol- 
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ogy (“born in public places, created by the crowd”). This false 
conception takes for granted that the later coloristic schools in 
European music derive from purely Eastern sources. Yet people 
do not seem to realize that the new art of design practised by Bela 
Bartok and his fellows, and their coloristic restraint also, owe some- 
thing to the Orient; that restraint in color is quite as Oriental as is 
abundance in color. 

That identical gift for clean-cut and poetic design which is 
inherent in the most highly cultured Mongolian races, especially 
in the Chinese race, the very same element which so exquisitely 
influenced the tender beauty of the early Persian miniature, again 
makes its influence felt in an altogether different field, in that of the 
music of to-day. This influence is exerted more or less directly, 
through the appeal which Eastern music makes to the contempo- 
rary mind when coming in some authentic form (as in the case of 
Henry Eichheim’s “Oriental Impressions”) straight from its 
Eastern source; and it is also exerted indirectly, as when filtered 
through Russian or other half-Mongolian channels. 

The world does not seem to realize to what an extent Western 
music and its cherished melodic and thematic habits and customs 
already owe to races which are either purely Mongol, or else have 
been subjected to a strong infusion of Mongolian blood, races such 
as the Chinese, Finns, Hungarians and branches of some of the 
Scandinavian tribes. 

In this connection we may note a very significant fact. That 
is, that the race whose new music, as exemplified by its outstanding 
representative, Bela Bartok, has pushed its way to the foreground 
in the contemporary musical development, is a Mongolian race; for 
the Hungarians are, racially, part yellow. Even more significant, 
and strongly supporting the idea that the new “graphic” element 
in music comes from the Orient, is the discovery which we owe to 
Bela Bartok’s study of Hungarian folk-melody. The composer, 
after much time spent in research, found that the quasi-Hungarian 
and would-be coloristic element contained, for example, in the 
Liszt “Rhapsodies,” has nothing to do with the genuine Hunga- 
rian folk-song. And Bela Bartok and that other notable repre- 
sentative of the neo-Hungarian school, Zoltan Kodalv, in their 
valuable ethnographic collection of Hungarian folk-songs and 
folk-dances, as well as in their original compositions, have freed 
Hungarian music from the weak and muddy element of a cheap 
orientalism rooted in Gipsy, Roumanian and other exotic admix- 
tures, for whose introduction into Hungarian art Franz Liszt was 
so eminently responsible. 
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Let no one rush to the conclusion that Bela Bartok has used 
the folk-tune in original work a la Grieg. True, he has liberated 
Hungarian music from its banal orientalism and its tawdry color- 
ism. He has accentuated its Mongoloid foundation and its gen- 
uine graphic elements. Yet he has by no means been chiefly a 
cultivator of folk-song in composition. Rimsky-Korsakoff has 
been quite as incorrectly accused of the same thing. 

Leigh Henry, the brilliant London writer-composer, says of 
Bela Bartok, that though he employs certain scale- and form- 
elements proper to Hungarian music, “such a procedure no more 
renders his music archaeological or conventially national, than 
does the employment of the ballad form by Rossetti, of the sestina 
by Swinburne, of certain verbal reiterations by Maeterlinck, 
of certain images by Van Lerberghe and Claudel render the 
work of such writers mere imitations of the troubadours and 
the Renaissance.” Yes, Leigh Henry’s words are indeed true. 
Bela Bartok is most decidedly a son of a race whose mind and 
taste are directed primarily toward clearness in design, rhythm 
and construction. He is, musically speaking, a finished and 
exquisite specimen of the Mongolian type, both racially and 
spiritually. 

Individually, this creator of two excellent string quartets, an 
opera, “Die Burg des Herzogs Blaubart” (“Duke Bluebeard’s 
Castle”), a ballet, “Der holzerne Prinz” (“The Wooden Prince”), 
and the collection of Hungarian folk-songs, is by nature highly 
individual and austere. He likes calm, seclusion, meditation. 
And his creations are personal and intimate to a degree attained 
by few others in our day. Its design and the structural quality 
are the strongest features of that remarkable work, the Second 
String Quartet, though it is not quite free from a certain infan- 
tilism in form and in thematic invention. 

Bela Bartok is one of the few among the blatant group of 
younger modernists who does more than merely create noise. 
What he writes recommends itself by reason of elements of form, 
design and polyphony which are really and truly new. And Bela 
Bartok’s liberation of his native Hungarian art from less desirable 
Gipsy, Roumanian and Slav elements may be looked at in a 
larger as well as in a more narrow way. From a broader stand- 
point it is highly significant in view of the great racial revival in 
musical art to which I already have alluded. That militant and 
empty nationalism which is so artificial and external is on the 
wane. It is yielding place to a nationalism true and sincere, a 
peaceful and cultural race-consciousness. 
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In sum and substance the work of B61a Bartok is a remarkable 
phenomenon of racial integration and racial manifestation, a clear 
and illuminating sign of the inner will, which the art of the present 
day aims to show forth. In his music speaks that truth which 
will not be denied: Art ever yearns to hark back to its real and 
eternal source , the race / 



FOR A REVERSION TO OPERA 

By EDGAR ISTEL 

T HAT peculiar form of scenic art which presents a dramatic 
action with the cooperation of song, orchestra, and dance, 
has undergone manifold stylistic changes in the course of 
centuries, and has, accordingly, been called by different names. 
Of these names, “opera” and “musical drama” (music-drama) are 
generally accepted as most characteristic for the two extremes in 
which, on the one hand, music is predominant (opera), and, on 
the other, the dramatic action is the controlling factor (music- 
drama). This form of stage-plav, with which, toward the end 
of the sixteenth century, a few highly talented dilettanti in Flor- 
ence sought to revive the antique tragedy, began its career as 
musical drama. This appears quite natural if it be remembered 
that the new art (the “new music,” as it was then termed) was 
nothing else than a rediscovery of individual (solo) song — the 
monodie, which had been temporarily overwhelmed by the con- 
trapuntal deluge of the Dutch composers. It is equally compre- 
hensible that this tentative musico-dramatic style ( stilo rappre- 
sentativo) avoided melody, in the modern sense of the term, and 
maintained a purely declamatory character, its prime object 
being to exhibit unequivocally the fundamentally dramatic 
nature of this “new music.” It is, however, remarkable that even 
in these very first attempts representatives of two divergent 
tendencies came forward — Peri, the strict dramatic composer, and 
Caccini, whose previous vocal training soon influenced him to 
introduce coloratura, that is to say, a purely musical element. In 
the sequel, these two tendencies alternated periodically, an over- 
severe assertion of the dramatic principle being followed by a 
period of exuberant music, this in turn giving way to the predom- 
inance of a decidedly dramatic era. The two foremost pro- 
tagonists of the dramatic style were the “reformer” Gluck and 
the “revolutionist” Wagner. Gluck’s reform was directed only 
against the aberrations of the “Neapolitan School” immediately 
preceding him, which had proclaimed the absolute and sole sove- 
reignty of bel canto, and thereby instituted a principle directly 
opposed to the original conception of the scenic form, a purely 
dramatic type. By his reform, therefore, Gluck simply reestab- 
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lished the original tendencies, but left untouched whatever was 
good, including the form which the Neapolitans had developed, 
discarding only the excrescences. So he was no enemy of “con- 
ventional” form as developed organically and logically during 
two centuries. How clearly Gluck’s contemporaries had already 
recognized the important factor in this periodical alternation, is 
shown by an almost unnoticed letter of November 5, 1774, from 
the poet Herder to Gluck: 

The great dispute between Poetry and Music, which has brought 
these two arts into such an antagonistic attitude, arises from the ques- 
tion, Which of the twain shall be the servant, and which the master? The 
musician wants his art to control, the poet champions his, and so they 
often obstruct one another. Each desires to create something complete 
and beautiful, and frequently forgets that he should provide only one 
part, so that through cooperation the two may produce a Whole. 

On the heels of Gluck’s reform came another period of musical 
supremacy, reaching its unsurpassable culmination in Mozart’s 
works. Here an ideal balance is maintained between music and 
poetry such as never was attained before or since. While Gluck’s 
reform, in Paris, aroused the heated controversy between the 
partisans of Gluck and those of Piccinni, Mozart succeeded by his 
unrivalled genius in combining the advantages of both tendencies 
in the art (that of Gluck and that of the Neapolitans), thus pre- 
senting the world with his immortal masterpieces. Against the 
tendencies of Mozart’s successors, Italians who proclaimed the 
virtuosity of the singers as their be-all and end-all, and against the 
Parisian Grand Opera, which had gradually exaggerated the 
employment of lavish decoration, vast choruses, and extravagant 
ballet; — against this Romanic operatic activity Richard Wagner 
poured out the vials of his wrath, despite the fact that for full 
half his life he had been learning his most effective technic from 
the models so unsparingly denounced. Wagner, who otherwise 
found his 'point d’appui mostly in the German remantic opera 
(Weber, Marschner), formulated “the essential contradictions of 
the entire genre” in his essay, “Oper und Drama,” as follows: 

Absolute, wholly self-sufficient melody, and consistently faithful 
dramatic expression — one of these must necessarily be sacrificed, the 
melody or the drama. Rossini sacrificed the drama; our noble W 7 eber 
sought to restore it (in “Euryanthe”) through the power of his more 
pregnant melody. He was fated to find his aim impracticable. 

Having thus, from the failure of Weber alone, deduced the 
bankruptcy of an entire art-form developed in the progress of cen- 
turies by the best minds of all nations, Wagner was misled by this 
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remarkably illogical conclusion into making the bold declaration, 
“I shall write no more operas.” Thenceforward not only the form, 
but also the name of the art-form, was to be proscribed ; and, as 
Wagner later found the term music-drama more or less objection- 
able, he gave his works to the world either without a name or with 
the caption “Handlung,” “Buhnenfestspiel,” etc. This was the 
more remarkable because he had once made the surprising admis- 
sion that the opera had not only been his point of departure, but 
also ‘the real womb of his conceptive powers.” 

In order to explain these strange contradictions, and to ex- 
hibit the essential character of Wagner’s musico-dramatic “revo- 
lution” as contrasted with the earlier opera-form, we shall have to 
follow the development of Wagner the opera-composer up to the 
point where he resolved to stop writing “operas” down to the 
time when he declared war upon “form,” upon “convention.” In 
so doing he doubtless found a style suited to his genial individu- 
ality, but, for the period directly following, he condemned the art- 
form itself not merely to formlessness, but to a total lack of style 
(in Bizet’s witty phrase, “sans forme pas de style”), so that there- 
after we can perceive new possibilities of development solely in a 
sensible return to the old form. 

In Laube’s “Zeitung fur die elegante Welt” the twenty-one- 
year-old Wagner published anonymously in 1834 an essay on 
“Die deutsche Oper” which has attracted very slight attention. 
On comparing the so happily expressed ideas therein contained 
with what the later Wagner taught and did, we wonder how such 
a flat reversal of opinion could be possible. Indeed, it excites 
our wonderment still more, that Wagner should then have told his 
contemporaries truths which apply with far greater force to his 
successors, imitators, and exaggerators. What he says here about 
the “German opera” of the year 1834 is in every point applicable 
to “Salome” and successors: 

What meticulous cleverness of declamation, what anxious utiliza- 
tion of this or that instrument for supporting the expression of some par- 
ticular word! Instead of flinging out their emotion with one bold, telling 
sweep, they fritter away the total impression with petty details and 

detailed pettinesses And when their hearers, at the end of 

it all, have to confess that they have understood none of it, said hearers 
find a certain satisfaction in being able to consider it amazingly learned 
and worthy of vast respect. — Oh, this unhappy learnedness, the fount of 
all German ills! . . . The truly learned man is he whose learning one 
does not notice. Mozart, to whom the most intricate counterpoint was 
as second nature, derived therefrom simply his masterly independence — 
who thinks of his learning while listening to his “Figaro” ? But that is 
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precisely my point — he was a scholar, now they want to show off their 
scholarship. But when a composer seeks to wrap himself up in his 
scholarly nimbus, it is no less ridiculous when his hearers try to look as if 
they understood and liked such learned pabulum. 

I do not mean that I should wish to see French or Italian music 
supersede our own, . . . but we ought to recognize what is genuine in 
both, and beware of all hypocritical selfishness. We ought to cast off 
the weight of rubbish that threatens to stifle us, and rid ourselves of a 
good deal of affected counterpoint . . . become human beings, at last. 
Only when we grasp the matter with a freer and lighter hand may we 
hope to shake off an age-long reproach that fetters our opera-music. 
For why is it that no German opera-composer has scored a success for so 
long a time? Because not one has known how to win popular approval, 
not one has laid hold on warm, true life. We must seize the present 
moment and endeavor to develop its new aspects in a rational manner. 
And the Master will be he who writes neither in the French nor the Italian 
style, nor as a German, either. 

This profession of faith in an international or even super- 
national operatic art was, strangely enough, disavowed by Wagner 
in later years. That he was then actually ashamed of this 
pronunciamento, wherein there is found so frank a criticism of 
his own subsequent tendency, is shown by the singular fact that 
he did not include this admirable, vigorous essay in the edition of 
his Collected Works — no one was to know that the creator of “The 
Nibelung’s Ring” had himself once harbored such heretical 
thoughts. Similarly, in the reprint in his Collected Works of 
his “Autobiographical Sketch” (“Zeitung flir die elegante Welt,” 
1843, No. 5), he deleted certain sentences in which he had crit- 
icized his operatic firstling: 

In the separate vocal numbers we do not find the free, independent 
melody in which alone the singer can be effective, whereas the composer 
robbed him of all effectiveness by petty details of declamation. A draw- 
back with most Germans who write operas. 

Thus the later Wagner decried what he formerly had worshipped 
and worshipped what he had decried in his youth. The very 
style that he criticizes here became his point of departure, and the 
man, whose ideal had once been the universal Europeanism of 
Mozart and Gluck, strove at all costs to be a national German. 

. . . This also (apart from personal reasons) gives the clue to his 
totally altered attitude toward Meyerbeer, whom Wagner lauded 
with expressions of the highest admiration during his first sojourn 
in Paris, but afterwards overwhelmed with scorn and contempt. 
Thus he originally praised the German Meyerbeer, though cele- 
brating his Parisian triumphs, as follows: 

Meyerbeer has written world-history, a story of hearts and emo- 
tions; he has broken down the barriers of national prejudice, annihilated 
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the narrow bounds of linguistic idioms, written deeds in music — music 
such as Handel, Gluck and Mozart wrote before him — and they were Ger- 
mans, and Meyerbeer is a German. And should we ask, How was it 
possible for this German to avoid the emotional toils of one or another 
generally accepted national mannerism, instead of losing himself therein 
after a brief hour of glory? — how he escaped enslavement to foreign 
influences? He held fast to the German heritage, ingenuousness of feel- 
ing, chastity of conception. So it would almost seem, that German 
genius is fated to seek among its neighbors what it does not find in its 
mother country; but, finding it, to raise it out of its narrowing confines 
and thereby to create something universal, for the whole world. 

Thus those Germans were presented as his ideal who, like 
Handel, Mozart, Gluck and Meyerbeer, expressed their national 
feeling in the refined forms of speech of the Romanic nations, and 
so created a universally human, supernational art-work. Wagner 
himself might have achieved this, but one day even he was pos- 
sessed of the “German devil,” he, too, became “learned,” over- 
mastered by the polyphonic orchestra, counterpoint, and the 
scheme of leading-motives; he philosophized, politicized, theorized, 
and gradually drew away from his youthful ideal, the interna- 
tional vocal opera, and drifted into the ostensibly national-Ger- 
man music-drama with its overladen orchestration. But how 
explain all this? 

In Wagner’s first opera, “Die Feen,” the Germanic types pre- 
dominated; in his second opera, “Das Liebesverbot,” Italian; 
whereas, the third, “Rienzi,” Wagner’s first great stage success, 
was wholly under the influence of the French “grand opera.” 
Wagner, from his later standpoint, considered this a disadvantage; 
while composing “Rienzi,” he asserts that he “still stood on the 
more or less purely musical, or, rather, operatic standpoint.” 

. . . From a purely artistic point of view, this grand opera was like the 
glasses through which I saw my Rienzi material; in this material I 
found everything valueless that could not be seen through those glasses. 
My artistic individuality was, as regards the experiences of life, still 
entirely obsessed by the effect of purely artistic impressions or, rather, 
impressions of art-forms imposing mechanical restrictions. 

In the sequel Wagner, ashamed of the “opera-glasses,” sought to 
transform his “Rienzi” into a drama by substituting, in his 
“Schriften und Dichtungen,” a division into scenes for the earlier 
numbers. Hardly anything is gained by this, for the inner con- 
struction remains just what it was; it merely goes to show that the 
genial instinct of the composer, then not so much given to reflec- 
tion, had hit the mark dramatically while he still was gazing 
through the “opera-glasses.” After finishing “Rienzi” while still 
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in Paris, Wagner (as he says) entered upon a new path — “that of 
revolution against the public presentation of art-works, to whose 
conditions I have hitherto tried to reconcile myself, coming as I 
did to Paris to meet its most brilliant exemplar.” Meantime 
something important happened to him, in his own words “per- 
haps some profound agitation, in any event a violent revulsion, to 
which longing and disgust alike contributed.” Now let us see 
whether Wagner did not in after-years mix essentially different 
matters together, with intent to deceive concerning the time and 
cause of his aversion from the opera-form. It is certainly quite 
incorrect when he asserts that he entered upon the path of revolu- 
tion when he finished “Rienzi” in November, 1840. In Wagner’s 
phraseology this word “revolution” plays a very ambiguous role; 
he employs it in such a way that one is never sure whether it is 
meant in a political or artistic or purely human sense. Politically 
considered, both “Das Liebesverbot” and “Rienzi,” with their 
ideas inspired by the July Revolution (1830), are already revolu- 
tionary dramas. Notions like that of the “emancipation of the 
flesh” (“Liebesverbot”) and of “freedom” (“Rienzi”) were then 
buzzing in every head, and it is certain that Wagner was not 
inspired by “Rienzi” simply as material for an opera (as he de- 
clared later), but composed regular popular speeches when he 
chose the last of the Roman Tribunes as his hero. For all that, 
these two operas of so revolutionary mien followed throughout the 
decorous ways of the good old opera as theretofore marked out by 
the Italian and French masters. It never occurred to Wagner, 
however revolutionary he may have thought himself at the time, 
to institute any radical changes in the conventional opera-forms 
which functioned so admirably from a professional viewpoint, 
freely as he may have handled them until then by virtue of the 
right of genius to modify traditional forms organically in conform- 
ity with the dramatic material. And now, when — in this same 
Paris — the “violent revulsion” took place, that revulsion which 
led up to “The Flying Dutchman,” it again did not occur to 
Wagner to alter the fundamental form of the opera. However 
“revolutionary” (in the human sense) the tone-speech of the Hol- 
lander might seem in its self-assertiveness, it was after all merely 
a reversion to Wagner’s earliest prototypes — Marschner, Weber, 
Beethoven — a return to the ideals which he had unsuccessfully 
courted with his operatic firstling, “Die Feen.” He only sub- 
stituted one type for another; the form — the opera-form — re- 
mained intact. Whoever doubts this should take up the score 
and study its divisions and subdivisions. The first act consists of 
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three “numbers,” the second act also of three, and the third of 
two. Acts II and III even have grand Finali further subdivided 
within themselves; besides this, there are Arias, Lieder, Scenes, 
Duets, etc. — in short, all the requisites of the old opera, whose 
members are admittedly treated with great freedom when occasion 
serves. Wagner (as he later expressed it) was still hampered by 
his “subconscious knowledge of the traditional opera-form,” and 
recognized that “a bit of opera” still lay embedded in the “Hol- 
lander.” Was this really so shocking? Did not this “subconscious 
knowledge of the traditional opera-form” save Wagner, in his later 
course, from going so far on the wrong track in practice as he once 
in a while did in theory? At all events, one thing is clear: in this 
case we cannot speak of a “revolution” either politically — the 
present plot has nothing to do with politics — or artistically; in an 
artistic sense one might rather speak of evolution than revolution. 
And humanly speaking? Well, it was simply a turning away from 
the sensuous delights of the brilliant Southland, and an inclina- 
tion toward the brooding melancholy of the moody North. But, 
considered from yet another angle, Wagner thought that, with the 
“Hollander,” he should date the turning of a new leaf. “From 
here I began my career as a poet, therewith renouncing that of a 
manufacturer of opera-books.” Was the “Hollander” text al- 
ready so finished a poem that it could be thus contrasted with 
the “Rienzi” book, somewhat more negligent in details, but so 
highly effective on the stage? I hardly think so; in this respect, 
again, I seem to perceive more of evolution than of revolution, 
although Wagner had reasons for making us believe the contrary. 

While “Rienzi” was a great hit, “The Flying Dutchman” at 
first — for obvious reasons — proved a failure. This sombre drama, 
with its rather monochromatic music, repelled the public. From 
this point two ways were open to W agner — he might have returned 
to the style of “Rienzi,” in order to ensure further successes (this 
was repugnant to his “inmost soul”), or he might have continued 
in the mode of “The Flying Dutchman,” so as gradually to accus- 
tom his audiences to that genre of opera (against which the stage- 
expert in him revolted). He chose a third way. He combined 
his earlier brilliant points with the depth of expression attained in 
the “Hollander,” and produced, in “Tannhauser,” the work which 
is, perhaps, to be considered his happiest exploit, and is assuredly 
the most natural and temperamental (so long as he left it in the 
original form — not in the “Paris version” a la “Tristan”). How 
little he was guided by “principles” when entering upon his “new 
path” with the “Hollander” is shown by the fact, that he actually 
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came near creating a new work either in the style of grand opera 
or similar in tendency to the “Hollander.’’ “Die Sarazenin,” a 
very effective dramatic sketch, gravitates toward “Rienzi”; “Die 
Bergwerke von Falun,” a second sketch, from E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
toward the “Hollander.” Only after the emergence of the new 
Tannhauser story did he decide to undertake something of a 
wholly different sort — but once again altogether in the forms of 
the German romantic opera, though brilliantly combined this 
time with the technique of the Romanic grand opera. The tradi- 
tional operatic scheme is still discoverable in “Tannhauser,” 
although Wagner for the first time adopted from the outset the 
division into scenes instead of numbers. And yet the form of 
“Tannhauser” shows but slight departure from that of the old 
opera, as Wagner himself declared when he remarked that he had 
taken a longer step from “Tannhauser” to “Tristan” than from 
his earliest standpoint (the opera) to “Tannhauser.” Therefore, 
despite not a few developments of the inherited opera-form, “Tann- 
hauser” still stands on that foundation. Here the chief innova- 
tion was that Wagner did not require sensuous beauty of tone 
from his singers as a sine qua non, but characteristic representa- 
tion, a demand which, as “Tannhauser” itself shows, can find 
realization within the limits of the opera-form, and does not 
necessarily lead to a disruption of that form. Wagner showed 
this still more clearly in “Lohengrin,” formally his most felicitous 
creation, whose stylistic finish extorts our highest admiration. 
Here a clever and nicely discriminative compromise is struck 
between the forms of the old opera and Wagner’s new desiderata. 
This is plainly proved by a comparison of the duet between Elisa- 
beth and Tannhauser (Act II) with that between Ortrud and 
Telramund (“Lohengrin,” Act II). For the Tannhauser duet is 
still quite “operatic,” whereas the Lohengrin episode can no longer 
be looked upon as an opera-duo, being rather a free scene, although 
it does not lack an opera-like close. A comparison of the second 
finale in “Tannhauser” with the first in “Lohengrin” results sim- 
ilarly. The former is just a wholly conventional opera-finale; the 
no less operatic finale in “Lohengrin,” while breaking loose in 
certain details of musical expression (absence of binding thematic 
unity) from the traditions of opera, nevertheless remains — from 
the standpoint of the later Wagner — an opera-finale, patterned, 
as Wagner himself once pointed out, after Spontini. “Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin” differed in principle from the old operas 
only in one point — that the transitions between the separate 
opera-forms were more and more firmly knitted, so that the purely 
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musical divisions (still visible behind the veil) became less prom- 
inent than the scenic divisions with which they generally coin- 
cided. But Wagner had followed this procedure so instinctively 
that he (as he assured Liszt on May 22, 1851) recognized only in 
the completed works (“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin”) the direc- 
tion in which involuntary instinct had driven him. Be that as 
it may, he had already made up his mind before then to try 
experiments : 

It is unquestionable that we have by no means attained the highest 
and truest in opera — not as regards its purely musical side, but as a dra- 
matic work of art viewed as a whole — and in this sense ... I look upon 
my present and projected works as mere experiments to test the possibil- 
ity of opera. 

Thus wrote Wagner on January 1, 1847, to the student 
Eduard Hanslick, afterwards one of his most strenuous opponents. 
This was precisely the time when Wagner had begun work on 
“Lohengrin,” the score of which was not completed until March, 
1848. He himself avowed that, with “Lohengrin,” he had carried 
the tendencies developed in “The Flying Dutchman” to their 
necessary conclusion. As the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Lohengrin score Wagner stated on September 9, 1850, in a letter 
to Zigesar, 

that it presents itself as a Whole coherent in all its parts, not as an 
agglomeration of manifold members of various kinds. The author of 
this work does not aim to shine merely by the effect of the individual 
musical numbers, but would have the music therein employed solely as 
the most intensified and all-embracing organ of expression for what he 
intended to express — the Drama. 

In the case of “Tannhauser” Wagner had found that his theatrical 
successes had been due “till then only to the pleasure given by 
lyrical details”; he thought this impossible in the case of “Lohen- 
grin,” but again deceived himself. All his life he strove against 
this “opera-like” delight in lyrical details, which to his mind was 
undramatic; failing to recognize that this point is a psychological 
phenomenon on which the actual musical stage-success depends 
and, in fact, must depend. To be sure, only the dramatic effect 
of any individual piece of music ought to justify its success — not 
its purely lyrical effect. Even so, does it prove anything against 
Wagner’s ability as an opera-composer that, for example, the 
“Song to the Evening Star,” so admirably placed in the drama, 
and in no sense “interpolated,” also produces its effect on the gen- 
eral public apart from its dramatic connection? Wagner was 
displeased by that which other dramatic composers (such as Verdi, 
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for instance) were accustomed to consider a sign of great success. 
Perhaps it was this displeasure that impelled him to an ever- 
increasing restriction of the use of such “lyrical details” in his 
works, and in their stead to divert his audiences “dramatically” 
(?) with endless expository recitatives. Wagner’s later principles 
were, in fine, not at all new; their sole novelty lay in exaggeration. 
As early as 1600 Giulio Caccini (in his “Nuove Musiche,” 
Florence) proposed to “introduce a new dramatic music which 
makes it possible to speak musically, as it were, by practising a 
certain noble disdain of song” (nobile sprezzatura di canto) . Mark, 
well the phrase “noble disdain” — not, by any means, a suppression 
of song in favor of pure declamation. Gluck’s remark is also 
familiar: “When I go to my writing-table to compose the music 
of an opera, I always make a vow to forget that I am a musician.” 
This likewise frequently misinterpreted observation does not 
mean, however, that Gluck composed unmusically (his scores 
prove the contrary) ; it simply signifies that Gluck wished to sink 
the absolute musician in himself that he might be exclusively the 
dramatic composer. Would that our modern composers, who 
produce either symphonic poems or chamber-music on the stage, 
might at last laboriously win through to this conception! The 
true relation between musical and dramatic requirements was 
taught, withal, by probably the greatest opera-composer of all 
times — Mozart : 

Why is it that the Welsh (Italian) operas please everywhere? With 
all the rot they put in the books? Because the music has full control, 
and makes one forget everything else. And an opera must please all 
the more when the plot of the piece is well worked out. 

And elsewhere: 

In an opera the poetry must, of necessity, be the obedient daughter of 
the music. 

That is, the libretto must be subordinated to musical ( = dramatic) 
requirements, not conversely, for in the latter case the music would 
certainly become the slave of the librettist and his “dramatic” 
demands. And this brings to pass what Mozart foretold in these 
words : 

But because the passions, whether violent or not, must never be of- 
fensively expressed, the music, even in the most repellant situations, 
must never offend the ear, but still give pleasure — therefore, it must 
remain music. 

— O thou prophetic soul, Mozart! 

For the development of Wagner, who did not swerve dramatic 
art into the downward path until after “Lohengrin,” there is 
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nothing more characteristic than his letter of January 17, 1849, to 
Freiherr von Biedenfeld: 

I have set my course as a musician who, starting from his conviction of 
the inexhaustible resources of music, strives after the supreme work of 
art — the drama. I say “strives,” as indicating endeavor as well; whether 
I shall succeed, is something of which I am unable to judge; and should I 
be mistaken, it will be owing only to my feeble ability, but not to my 
good will. 

Bearing this utterance in mind, we can understand much that 
would otherwise appear incomprehensible in Wagner’s subse- 
quent development. For him, music was only a starting-point, 
not an end (as it was for Mozart); for him it was simply a 
means to an end, not a (dramatic) end in itself. Consequently, 
he was not inclined to combine “operatically” the demands of 
music with those of the drama, but tryannized music so long with 
his unbending will as finally to make it the bondslave of the 
drama. This was not so in “Lohengrin.” To be sure, it was 
Liszt who observed: “In Lohengrin the old opera- world has its 
end; the Spirit moves upon the face of the waters; it grows 
light.” But that was only in appearance; in reality the old opera- 
world celebrates a triumph in “Lohengrin,” but here Wagner 
takes leave of her, like his hero, who had to forsake the beloved 
Elsa. It breaks his heart — and yet, he bids her farewell. Did 
he have to go? Not as a Man, assuredly; only as a Demigod. 
But Wagner elected to be thenceforward a superman. Precisely 
then it was, as he himself confesses, that he first gained a 

thorough mastery over the language of music. ... I possessed it like a 
real mother-tongue; in whatever I wished to put forth, I no longer 
needed to take thought as to the form of expression, it was at my com- 
mand, exactly as I required it in order to impart a conception or an emo- 
tion in response to the inner urge. 

So mightily, indeed, were his auditors moved by the music of this 
(none the less) most dramatically conceived work, that Wagner 
could complain: “By reason of all the music, they never caught 
sight of the drama.” 

Why, then, did Wagner give up opera-composing directly 
after producing his most popular opera? 

The answer to this question is found in the memorable revo- 
lutionary year 1848-9, the chief turning-point in Wagner’s life 
and creative career. Proof is found, that he was not impelled to 
stir up an artistic “revolution” until the political upheaval had 
reached his home city of Dresden, in the fact that “Siegfrieds 
Tod” (i.e., the original version of “Gotterdammerung” and the 
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first poem of the later Nibelung Tetralogy to be written out) was 
entitled on its completion, as late as November 28, 1848, “A Grand 
Heroic Opera” (Eine grosse Heldenoper), showing that Wagner 
still intended to continue along the stylistic lines of “Lohengrin.” 
This is also shown quite plainly by the construction of the libretto. 
Even at that time he had made some isolated musical sketches, 
but did not incorporate them in the final work, because in its 
composition almost thirty years thereafter he proceeded according 
to entirely different principles. In this earlier period he consid- 
ered the opera-form by no means incompatible with certain de- 
clamatory elements in the orchestral style. For when his friend 
Fischer inquired how such a libretto could be set to music, Wagner 
spoke only of the “significant participation of the orchestra in the 
dramatic expression, and that the Word from the stage must have 
greater preponderance than heretofore.” Whether Wagner, at 
so early a period, desired this principle to be proclaimed univer- 
sally, strikes me as very doubtful; I think he merely intended to 
treat this particular material in that manner. This is evidenced 
by another observation. Wagner declared that he still had one 
discovery to make, after the completion of “Lohengrin,” in the 
direction of formal artistry — a freshly intensified rhythmical 
animation of the melody deriving its justification from the verse, 
from the language itself : 

Thus I had set myself a new goal, to be reached not by turning back on 
my path, but by consistently following the course already adopted, 
whose individuality lay in the fact that I did not derive my artistic 
impulse from the Form (like almost all modern artists), but from the 
poetic material. 

This remark clears up various points: — In “Siegfrieds Tod,” 
which was still to be a “grand (heroic) opera,” Wagner was moved 
to handle the opera-form yet more freely than in “Lohengrin” for 
the simple reason that he could mould his material in no other way; 
and when he proclaimed a new kind of “rhythmical animation of 
the melody,” he did so simply because he considered alliterative 
verse to be the proper garb for his material. This in itself shows 
us how unreasonable it is to set up the Nibelung principle as uni- 
versally applicable. Indeed, one of the worst of Wagner’s mis- 
conceptions was the adoption of the Nibelung style as the foun- 
dation of his later works; even “Die Meistersinger,” whose subject 
is so totally dissimilar, is strongly influenced by that style, and not 
invariably to its own advantage, whereas “Tristan” and “Par- 
sifal” are most intimately related to it. In how thoroughly opera- 
like fashion Wagner’s phantasy — first of all of a highly decorative 
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cast — was still functioning just at this juncture (the sketching of 
“The Nibelung’s Ring”) is attested by no less a personage than 
Gustav Frey tag, the author of the classic German comedy “The 
Journalists,” and the celebrated “Technics of the Drama.” In 
his “Erinnerungen” (Leipzig, 1887) Freytag records: 

Wagner told me in the Autumn of 1848 that he was occupied with 
a plan for a grand opera, the subject being taken from Germanic mythol- 
ogy; the details of the Northern heroic legend were not yet quite clear 
to him (!), but what aroused his enthusiasm for the idea was a chorus 
of Valkyrs careering through the air on their steeds. This effect he 
depicted with much fervor. “Why do you want to suspend the poor 
girls on ropes?” I asked; “in their fright up there they’ll sing badly for 
you!” But precisely this suspension in the air and the song from on 
high were what attracted him, and what first engaged his sympathy for 
the subjects from this world of the gods. Now, there is nothing so char- 
acteristic of a creator as the egg out of which his bird takes to wing. The 
delight in unheard-of decorative effects has always seemed to me to be 
the distinctive feature and the secret leading-motive of his creative work. 

These comments, published in 1887, are in full agreement with 
various other observations. Thus Hanslick wrote from Bayreuth 
on August 19, 1876: 

It is more especially Wagner’s sense of the picturesque that is incessantly 
active in the Nibelungen; from it the initial impulse of many a scene 
appears to have gone forth. 

And Friedrich Nietzsche, who for years was a personal friend of 
Wagner’s and knew him as few others, wrote in his “Der Fall 
Wagner” (1888): 

With Wagner the inceptive hallucination [illusion] is not found in tones, 
but in actions. For these he then seeks expression by means of tones. 
Would you admire him, watch him when thus at work — how he dissects, 
how he gets hold of little entities, how he vitalizes them, develops them, 
makes them visible. But this exhausts his strength — the rest is good 
for nothing. . . . That Wagner has disguised his incapacity for organic 
modeling as a principle, that he demonstrates a “dramatic style” where 
we demonstrate nothing but sheer stylistic impotence, is in accord with 
an audacious habit which has accompanied Wagner throughout his life 
— he sets up a principle where he lacks an ability. . . . You do not know 
what Wagner is — a very great playactor! . . . After all, was Wagner a 
musician? He certainly was more of something else, namely, an un- 
rivalled histrion, the greatest actor, the most amazing stage-genius, that 
the Germans have had, our past-master of scenic art. He should find a 
place elsewhere than in the history of Music; he must not be confounded 
with her genuine heroes. Wagner and Beethoven — that is a blasphemy, 
and does Wagner wrong, in fine. As a musician, even, he was only what 
he was first and last — he became a musician, he became a poet, because 
the tyrant within him, his histrionic genius, forced him to it. One gets 
no idea of Wagner, so long as one has not guessed his dominating instinct. 
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This is the key to Wagner’s character (hence the assertion 
made in Bayreuth that Nietzche was already insane when he 
penned this clever, malicious work), and now, when we accost the 
door of the newer time with this key in hand, we shall get a very 
remarkable inside view — Wagner assumed the pose of a “revolu- 
tionary” merely because this pose was the most grateful one from 
an histrionic viewpoint; the belief was already general, that the 
existing order would be overthrown, that European civilization 
would be totally wrecked, and for that reason Wagner sought 
betimes to assure himself a position of leadership in the new order. 
One need only look up in any of the more objectively written 
biographies of Wagner (“Richard Wagner’s geistige Entwick- 
lung,” 1892, by Hugo Dinger, or Max Koch’s second volume) how 
Wagner really got into the revolution, in order to discover that the 
Royal Saxon Court Conductor became a radical revolutionary 
coincidently with the cessation of the payment of his debts by the 
King of Saxony (whom before then he would still have permitted 
to act as President [ !] of Saxony), and that he went over to the 
extremists when his Lohengrin Finale met with a cool reception 
by the public at a concert in which the “Yelva” overture of his 
colleague Reissiger was warmly applauded. His agitation finally 
led so far that his “Lohengrin,” which had already been accepted 
by the Court Theatre, was returned to him, and that his earlier 
operas then included in the repertory were stricken from it. This 
was the critical moment at which Wagner pledged himself soul 
and body, as man and artist, to the revolution! Thenceforward 
he had nothing more to lose, and could only gain. So now he 
wrote two articles so audacious in tone that as late as the year 
1911 German and Austrian anarchistic sheets were confiscated 
for reprinting them. In them he praised, quite in the vein of our 
own extreme-leftists, “the exalted Goddess, Revolution,” as “the 
ever-rejuvenating Mother of Mankind,” who is to destroy root and 
branch an order of things grounded in sin, with all control of one 
man by another; “for the free man alone is sacred, and there is 
nothing higher than he.” . . . “There must be a change, it cannot 
remain thus,” was his slogan, and this imperative change he 
applied not only to politics, but also to his art. Thus it was more 
than a symbol when Wagner rang the tocsin with his own hand at 
the outbreak of the revolution: “The emotion aroused thereby 
was that of a vast, extravagant enjoyment; I felt a sudden desire 
to play with something otherwise held of high import.” Else- 
where he writes that he “had allowed himself to drift on the tide of 
events with desperate enjoyment.” It was an enjoyment that 
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arose from being at last enabled to play a most extraordinary 
role — that of the demolisher of the opera-form. Only in this 
transplantation of political feeling into the realm of art is found 
an explanation of Wagner’s act in burning behind him all bridges 
to the past. That past, out of which shone Goethe’s immortal 
words: “Only Law can give us Liberty,” was as naught to him; 
he confounded the laws of the State, which are subject to arbi- 
trary alteration, with the immanent laws of Art, which are sus- 
ceptible only of organic development. In his hatred of all “con- 
vention” he not only threw the word “opera” overboard for good 
and all; he also sought to put an end to the idea, and tried to 
discredit it by all sorts of contemptuous definitions. How entirely 
negative his mental state then was, is shown in a letter to Uhlig of 
December 27, 1849: 

At present the artwork cannot be created, but only prepared, and this 
by overturning, destroying and smashing everything that is worth 
smashing and destroying. That is our work, and quite other folk than 
ourselves will then be the actual creative artists. 

These phrases again reveal Wagner in all his theatricality; he 
tries to make his friend believe that his mania for destruction 
serves altruistic ends; in reality, no one was more convinced than 
Wagner himself that none other than he was marked by destiny 
to be the new master-builder. But, after all, is there not — con- 
trary to Wagner’s intent — a good bit of truth in these words, 
whose significance he himself did not suspect? Considered sub 
specie oeternitas, Wagner’s creative work apparently has a nega- 
tive (destructive) rather than a positive (reproductive) effect. 
By his inflammatory, in its outward manifestations so “revolu- 
tionary” behavior he had, without so willing it, impelled the 
following generation, whose creative activities were exercised in 
far different times, yet further along the road toward formlessness, 
and thereby exerted a positively destructive force against the 
musico-dramatic stage. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The fruit of Wagnerdom has, of a truth, turned out to be hollow 
and rotten. It is for us to search after some tree that bears better 
fruit. And has not the old opera, long decried as moribund, borne 
such savoury fruits of age in Verdi’s last works that in them the 
seed of a new blossomtime seems to lie? 

Far worse than Wagner’s temporary self -surrender to such 
revolutionary ideas was the circumstance that he, who had lived 
until then in daily intimate contact with the stage, lost himself in 
untruitful theorizing while in his Swiss asylum, wasting precious 
years therein. When he at last returned to practical stagecraft 
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his familiarity with the theatre, by which his works up to “Lohen- 
grin” had so materially profitted, was lost, and there came into 
being those writing-table scores which must drive any normally 
impressionable audience to desperation, if only by reason of their 
unconscionable length. Thenceforward delight in art was trans- 
mogrified into enslavement to art, voluntary theatre-going into 
compulsory detention; broad melody was replaced by the short- 
breathed “leading-motive,” and instead of a place for social enjoy- 
ment we had the Festival Playhouse. From now onward the 
watchword was “You shall, you must” — no longer “You may, you 
will.” It testifies equally to Wagner’s enormous power of sug- 
gestion and the long-suffering indulgence of the public that the 
latter has for so many years been herded under the yoke of these 
Caudine Forks. 

Now, what was Wagner’s real objection to the opera? Why 
did he so furiously attack a genre of art which he himself had per- 
force admitted to be his “point of departure,” and “the real womb 
of his conceptive powers”? An answer to these questions is 
found, to begin with, in the theoretical writings of the Zurich 
period, which Princess Wittgenstein (Liszt’s inamorata) termed, 
with fine feminine instinct, “ces grandes betises.” And Liszt 
himself, the all-embracing European, made an equally happy hit 
when, after reading the first of these essays (“Kunst und Revolu- 
tion”), he observed that his friend would do better not to let the 
volcano in his brain erupt political commonplaces, socialistic gib- 
berish and personal squabbles. No clearer was the second 
pamphlet, “Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft”; it was dedicated to the 
philosopher, Ludwig Feuerbach (whose ideas Wagner reiterated in 
half-digested form), for the sole reason that Feuerbach impressed 
him as a “most uncompromisingly radical liberator of the indi- 
vidual from the burden of obstructive conceptions derived from a 
belief in authority.” Finally, with his great work “Oper und 
Drama,” the political fog began somewhat to lift from Wagner, 
and he discovered the theoretical formulation for his artistic 
intentions. The “Mittheilung an meine Freunde” (one of Wag- 
ner’s finest essays) and the very venemous “Das Judenthum in 
der Musik” (contra Meyerbeer) completed the series of these 
writings, from the totality of which we can deduce Wagner’s 
new attitude to the opera-problem. The quintessence of all these 
dissertations is, that Wagner, according to his own words, had 
“copiously sated his immense desire to exercise a certain artistic 
terrorism.” He was not aiming at further development, but at 
revolution: “I bring no compromise with futility, but merciless 
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warfare. . . . “It is my purpose to stir up revolution wherever I 
go.” So he wrote to Uhlig toward the close of 1849. Thus he 
would not vouchsafe the opera one saving grace; he strove to 
expose its futility; in a word, he sought to terrorize mankind. 
And, unhappily, he succeeded in doing so long enough. For his 
writings operated far more disastrously than his works, which 
were fortunately not in correspondence with the Master’s theories 
at critical conjunctures. By the younger generation these writings 
were taken as a point of departure; they are, in fact, to blame for 
the decadence of European opera in so far as it has moved in post- 
Wagnerian paths, and more particularly to blame for the frightful 
deterioration of German operatic composition, which, since 1883, 
has proceeded along a continuously descending line. Goethe, 
years before, had made the keen observation that true progress 
never advances in a straight line, but always in a spiral, so that an 
upward movement is regularly combined with an (apparent) back- 
ward movement — this backward movement, however, leading up 
to a higher plane. And as for the reproach of “formalism,” 
which the “revolutionaries” are so mighty fond of hurling at any- 
one who favors the unbroken organic development of well-tested 
forms evolved by commanding geniuses, I should like to appeal to 
Goethe’s pronouncement : 

Genius accommodates itself to a respect for even such features as one 
might call conventional; for what else does this term signify, than that 
the most excellent men have agreed to assume that what is necessary 
and indispensable is the best? 

Further: 

Our chief justification in adopting strict requirements and positive laws 
is, that it is precisely genius that comprehends them best and obeys them 
most willingly. Only the semi-potent would like to substitute their 
limited individuality for the absolute whole, and to blazon their false 
conceptions as the fruit of an indomitable originality and independence. 

— It would probably do Wagner injustice to apply this dictum to 
his case, but there is a strong temptation to recall at least the 
Wagner of the revolutionary year; his “semi-potency,” i.e., his in- 
dividualism as set forth by Nietzsche, sought to annul “the strict 
requirements,” the “absolute laws,” which the genius of Mozart 
for example, so willingly obeyed; on the contrary, he strove to 
substitute his “limited individuality,” his specifically histrionic 
(decorative) peculiarity, for the absolute musical entirety, thus 
blazoning these “false conceptions as the fruit of an indomitable 
originality and independence,” whereby he thought to shake the 
world of opera to its foundations. Truly (to quote Goethe once 
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more): “A strange thing is Time; he is a tyrant of changeable 
mood, who in every century shows a different face to what one 
says and does.” So now let us see what face Time shows after 
the World War to the thoughts of the “revolutionary” of 1848 and 
later — favorite of royalty. 

Wagner opposes — in line with his social theories of those days 
— first and foremost the opera as an art of social diversion. To his 
mind it signified “civilized depravity, modern Christian hebetude,” 
when a person after wearisome daily toil sought relief, diversion, 
or (worse yet!) amusement of an evening in the opera. Wagner 
objects to having “the subjects and activities of art” utilized for 
such ends, without considering to what haunts of tawdry “amuse- 
ment” he banishes those whom he would deprive, by his rigid 
requirements, of pleasure in opera. Most illogically, he does not 
say “Our operagoers being that way, let us try to provide them 
with as elevated and diversified an entertainment as possible”; 
instead, he cries, “Out of the Temple with these people! My 
ideal audience must have nothing else all day in their heads but 
my artwork” — as if the world consisted of nothing but snobs and 
gentlemen of leisure. The outcome of this frame of mind was 
the Festival-Playhouse, originally intended for ideal audiences free 
of charge, in reality almost solely a privilege for the educated 
herd, the only ones able to spend time and money in gratifying 
such an expensive fad. All his life Wagner was fairly obsessed by 
the notion that the mountain (the public) ought to come to the 
prophet; whereas in point of fact it is the prophet who should 
attend on the public. Hence, the opera, a form in which Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and finally Wagner himself, did not 
deem it beneath their dignity to employ their creative activities, 
became for Wagner a 

chaos of loosely intermingled sensuous elements without coherence or 
connection, out of which anyone could pick and choose whatever best 
suited his capacity for enjoyment — here the graceful leap of a dancing- 
girl, there the venturesome passage of a singer; here the brilliant effect 
of a bit of decorative painting, there the astounding eruption of an or- 
chestral volcano. The aim, which alone should justify the utilization of 
so manifold agencies, the great dramatic aim — never occurs to the people 
now at all. 

This observation was undoubtedly applicable to the audiences of 
the year 1849, although a goodly number of reports on contem- 
porary operatic art prove that Wagner went too far in his gen- 
eralization. But has it become so very much better in this 
respect to-day, after Wagner’s energetic interposition? Does not 
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the public, in accordance with an apparently immutable psycho- 
logical law, still enjoy a piece “given in pieces”? Not only in 
opera, but in general? Just stop to consider what it is that people 
like best in Wagner’s works, and you will be surprised to see how 
well Wagner has taken care of his public, even in the most effective 
situations, precisely after the mode of the old opera, despite all 
theoretical assurances to the contrary. This renders it the more 
remarkable that he (in “Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft”) should 
have fought with the sharpest arguments against the dominance 
of music in the opera. Mozart had still proclaimed the leadership 
of music — as limited, of course, by dramatic considerations in 
opera, contrasted wherewith poetry should be only the “obedient 
daughter.” But Wagner airs his opinions in revolutionary style 
as follows: 

But it was in opera that Music finally elected to give most impudent 
expression to her more and more inflated arrogance. At the feet of 
Music, Poetry was to lay her entire selfness, everything whereof she was 
in any way capable, finished characters and intricate dramatic situations, 
in short, the whole dramatized plot, to the end that Music might do with 
this gift of homage whatever her good pleasure or caprice should dictate. 

And in “Oper und Drama” he expresses himself yet more ve- 
hemently : 

We were unable to comprehend the unnatural and futile character of 
opera until its unnaturalness and futility had arrived at their clearest 
and most offensive manifestation; the fallacy which lies at the root of 
this musical art -form could not be thoroughly understood until the loft- 
iest geniuses, at the expense of their entire artistic vital powers, had 
explored every path in this labyrinth without finding a way out, but 
ever returning on their steps to the original fallacy. This went on till 
the labyrinth became a lunatic-asylum for housing the insanity of all the 
world. 

That is to say in brief that Gluck, Mozart, and all the other great 
masters of opera had lost themselves in a labyrinth until — Richard 
Wagner discovered the way out of this “lunatic-asylum”! Mod- 
esty can go no further, bearing in mind the circumstance that, for 
instance, “Don Juan” and “Figaro” were conceived in said 
asylum! 

Now, in Wagner’s opinion, wherein does the fundamental 
fallacy in the artform of opera consist? Wagner explains: “In 
this: that a means of expression (Music) was made the end, while 
the end of expression (the Drama) was made a means.” 

This is the basic proposition in the Wagnerian doctrine of 
Opera and Drama — a tenet whose significance Wagner further 
emphasizes by using particularly large print. 
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Is Wagner right or wrong in this fundamental assertion of his? 
Is music in reality merely a means of expression, while the drama is 
the true end of the opera? Did Wagner, with subtle intelligence, 
expose an actual abuse, or was the naive evolution of this branch 
of art right and fit? It is not easy to answer these questions. 
Let us recall what Herder said to Gluck in a letter quoted at the 
beginning: Musician and Poet both desire the mastery; it is 
only through cooperation that they can produce the Whole, to 
which either can provide only his part. Wagner himself, uniting 
musician and poet in his own person, could bring about the neces- 
sary compromise — and did so, as long as he was not misled by 
his own theories. “Lohengrin” plainly shows this. Not until he 
had become a “revolutionary,” and exercised “terrorism,” did he 
suddenly discover that the earlier relation between music and poetry 
— upheld by no less a personage than Mozart — was an absurdity, 
and that the “drama” (in actual fact, the acting) should control 
the music and reduce it to a “means of expression” (i.e., to an 
obedient handmaiden). The irrationality of the assertion is best 
illustrated in Mozart’s operas; for example, is “Figaro,” in which 
poetry is the “obedient daughter” of music, a less perfect drama 
because Mozart’s musical genius takes the lead in it instead of Da 
Ponte’s “drama”? Was Da Ponte a poorer librettist because he 
subordinated himself to Mozart’s requirements? But, as it hap- 
pens, one is not conscious of any “subordination” in “Figaro”; 
text and music, elsewhere ever at odds with each other, are here so 
admirably reconciled, that one can nowhere say that the one 
element controls the other. Hanslick, in his work “Vom Musi- 
kalisch-Schonen,” for once very rightly remarks: 

Pursued to their ultimate conclusions, the musical principle and the 
dramatic principle must necessarily cut across each other. Only the two 
lines are so long that they appear to the human eye as parallel for a con- 
siderable distance. 

It is a proof of Mozart’s tolerant genius that he did not pursue to 
its ultimate conclusion that mastery of music which he demanded ; 
Wagner’s intolerant genius, on the contrary, had perforce to 
derive the uttermost conclusions from his declared domination of 
the drama, and the result simply showed how very right Mozart 
was. In case of doubt, however, one would surely decide in favor 
of the musical demand, for in opera the music is the leading factor, 
not the drama in itself — the music, indeed, only in so far as it also 
possesses dramatic quality and is not put forward as an absolute 
end in itself, in concert-style. On the other hand, if the dramatic 
principle be pushed to the limit, we arrive at the recited drama with 
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orchestral support, at a kind of spoken melodrama, in which the 
singers are bound to observe musical pitches only to a certain 
extent. To be sure, both Gluck and Wagner demanded this in 
theory, but both were too musical to draw the conclusion of their 
own theory. It remained for Wagner’s successors to carry out in 
practice such an absurd theory. Wagner was, furthermore, in 
spite of his demand for the predominance of the drama, opposed 
to the “progressive composition” of a poem which had been written 
without a view to musical reproduction (e.g., after the style of 
Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas et Melisande,” von Hoffmannsthal’s “Elek- 
tra,” Wilde’s “Salome,” etc.). “I am (so he writes in 1858 to 
Princess Marie) not favorably disposed toward the utilization of 
such finished works of art.” This means, that the poem, however 
dramatic it might be, was in his opinion suitable for composition 
only when prepared from the outset with a view to musical setting. 
Wagner was, in truth, far too good a practician not to perceive what 
would be the final outcome of his extreme dramatic requirements. 
Well-chosen words were penned against the abuse of the declam- 
atory drama — as exemplified in Wagner’s “Nibelungen” — by the 
poet Grillparzer, who found it absurd to make music in the opera 
a mere bondmaid of poetry: 

If music in opera exists only to express again what the poet has already 
expressed, then do without music, I beg. . . . He who knows thy power, 
O Melody! will not make music the slavish follower of poetry. . . . No 
opera-composer will find it easier to follow up the text with music than 
he who puts his music together mechanically; per contra, he whose 
music pulsates with organic life and has a compelling force founded in 
its own being, easily comes in collision with the words. That is, every 
properly melodic theme is formed and developed according to an inner 
law, which is sacred and inviolable for the true musical genius, and which 
he cannot sacrifice to comply with the words. The musical prosaist can 
begin anywhere and leave off anywhere, because parts and pieces readily 
permit of transposition and rearrangement. But he whose inner sense 
grasps an entirety, can but give it as a Whole, or not at all. This is not 
intended as an apology for neglectful treatment of the text, but may 
excuse it in individual cases, or even justify it . . . thus one can 
frequently accuse Mozart of mistreating the text, Gluck, never. There- 
fore, the so much bepraised power of characterization in music often 
possesses a very negative value, which is mostly limited to this — that 
rejoicing is expressed by non-repining, sorrow by non-rejoicing, lenity 
by non-severity, severity by non-lenity, love by flutes, and desperation 
by trumpets and timpani with double-basses. The composer must keep 
faithfully in touch with the situation, not the words; if he finds better in 
his music, let him slight those in the libretto. 

In these admirable words, which, by the way, were written 
without knowing anything whatever about Wagner, Grillparzer 
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aids us to a profound insight into the nature of the opera-problem. 
Is not the style and method in which music-dramas are nowadays 
put together mosaic-like after the leading-motive scheme, a musical 
prosaism in Grillparzer’s sense? Is not this style of composition, 
with its incessant squinting at the Wagner pattern, just as much 
of a lifeless formula as the old, pretendedly antiquated opera- 
form ever became in the hands of unintelligent imitators? The 
so-called “endless melody” that Wagner promised us has long 
since been metamorphosed into endless unmelodiousness; the 
“effect,” which Wagner so strongly opposed in the case of Meyer- 
beer (though he himself well understood how to handle it advan- 
tageously) was, so Wagner declared, an “effect without a cause”; 
through the results of this procedure we long ago arrived at the 
cause without effect! For that matter, Wagner was clever enough 
not to tie himself to his theoretical system. Thus he points at 
“Tristan und Isolde” as the work to which he would permit the 
strictest application of the demands deriving from his theoretical 
pronouncements, but instantly adds: 

Not because I shaped it according to my system, for I was wholly ob- 
livious of all theory, but because in this work I at last shaped my course 
with the fullest freedom and utterly regardless of any theoretical 
objections whatsoever, with the result that, during the performance, I 
myself realized how far I had outstripped my system. 

This outstripping of his system naturally amounted simply to 
this — that Wagner, in decisive situations, paid no heed to his 
theoretical negation of opera and, by reason of his “subconscious 
knowledge of the traditional opera-form,” was saved from the 
worst practical blunders into which his theories eagerly urged him. 
Thus it is clearly manifest in Wagner’s later works, “The Ring,” 
“Tristan,” “Die Meistersinger” and “Parsifal,” that wherever 
he writes unconcernedly in opera-style he grips his auditors, 
whereas he bores them when himself in the clutches of his theoret- 
ical ideas. As a chief innovation as contrasted with the old opera- 
style he, in so many words, proclaims the 

advantage of having elevated the dramatic dialogue itself to be the 
principle factor in the musical construction, as well, whereas in genuine 
opera all that was considered suitable for musical setting . . . were 
passages of lyrical lingering, even these being mostly forcibly injected 
into the action. The music, incessantly stirring our sympathetic nature 
to accord with the furthest ramifications of the dramatic motives, puts 
it in our power to interpret the dramatic action with drastic precision, 
and as the actors are not obliged to inform us of their motives in terms of 
reflective apperception, their dialogue attains that naive immediacy which 
constitutes the true life of the drama. . . . The prime progenitive 
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element of the music lies, undivorced from the dialogue, in the modern 
orchestra, this grandest artistic achievement of our epoch, continuously 
acting with the action — indeed, conceived in a profound sense, envel- 
oping each and every motive of the action itself as it were in the concep- 
tive source. 

— Wagner consequently, when proscribing the term “opera,” 
desired to designate his works as “deeds in music, become visible.” 
However, he side-stepped this toplofty designation, and called 
“Tristan” a Handlung (Action), the “Ring” and “Parsifal” 
Biihnenfestspiele (Stage Festival-Plays), leaving “Die Meister- 
singer” quite without a generic appellative. 

How Wagner proposed to mould his music independently of 
the old opera-form, he set down in his pamphlet “tlber die An- 
wendung der Musik auf das Drama” (On the Employment of 
Music for the Drama) : 

The new form of dramatic music must — so that in its turn it may form, 
as music, an artwork — show forth the unity of a symphonic movement; 
and this it attains by spreading itself over the entire drama in most inti- 
mate connection with the latter, not merely over separate parts thereof 
arbitrarily thrown into relief. Such unity will be displayed in a woof of 
fundamental themes intertwined throughout the entire artwork and 
contrasted like the themes in the symphonic movement, supplementing 
one another, taking on new shapes, dividing and conjoining; — only, in 
this case, it is the finished and performed dramatic action that lays down 
the laws for such division and conjuncture, while the laws of symphonic 
construction were derived from the movements of the dance. 

This is the theory of the so-called “Leitmotiv”-System (sys- 
tem of leading-motives), a term invented, not by Wagner himself, 
but by Hans von Wolzogen, and more generally adopted than 
Wagner’s own designation, “Grundthema” (fundamental theme). 
With the aid of this new system Wagner also bids farewell to the 
old form of melody. In “Lohengrin” the “endliche Melodie” 
(limited melody) still holds sway; thenceforward Wagner knows 
— theoretically, at least — only the form of that “ever self-consist- 
ent melody, flowing from no purely musical source — that melody 
of the singer, in whose mouth it (signifies) simply an enhanced 
expression of speech, out of which it is organically developed.” 
Concurrently, the orchestra too, has “its endless melody,” that 
web of musical motives ceaselessly emergent, ever-developing, 
combining, separating, then blending anew, intensifying, subsid- 
ing, and finally embracing, well-nigh swallowing (!!) one another,” 
. . . motives that “express an emotional activity such as could 
hitherto be depicted in no purely symphonic movement with an 
equal fullness of combination.” But this whole tremendous 
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orchestra was to “act, considered in the sense of regular opera, 
only as an accompaniment to the solo voices,” so that (as Wagner 
commends in the case of Schnorr’s Tristan ) “the orchestra com- 
pletely disappeared as contrasted with the singer, or, rather, 
seemed part and parcel of his interpretation.” 

Here we again perceive that Wagner’s demands border on 
extravagance, and therefore need feel no surprise that his disciples 
pushed these in themselves immoderate requirements beyond all 
bounds. Thus it came that, in the end, the orchestra became an 
end in itself; instead of the singers’ absorbing the orchestra, the 
instruments at last so drowned the voices of the wretched singers, 
screaming themselves hoarse, that only harshly interjected howls 
testified to their vocal survival. “Sense becomes nonsense, 
pleasure turns to pain.” 

That Wagner’s principles must lead astray, into paths ending 
in a new “lunatic-asylum,” was recognized betimes by some few 
keen and clever thinkers. But their voices were lost in the chorus 
of Wagner coryb antes who cried hosannah to everything their 
lord and master did, and were fain to crucify anyone who raised 
well-meant protests in the interest of art. Now, however, it is 
necessary to gather together certain of these voices, for at the 
present time we are confronted by a crisis. We ask ourselves, 
Did not Wagner wrest dramatic music away from the natural 
course of its world-wide evolution, and, aided by his pseudo-rev- 
olutionary personal notions, force it into false paths? Was it 
needful to “smash” the opera-form? Such doubts already assailed 
one of the cleverest minds that the old opera-style could boast — 
namely, Rossini, when Wagner paid him a visit in March, 1860. 
At that time Wagner expressed himself with great moderation, 1 
prompted by discretion. He defended himself against the accusa- 
tion that he despised all opera-music, including Mozart, Weber 
and Gluck, and remarked that he only wanted to oppose the abuses 
of the operatic style. This, to be sure, contradicted his writings, 
but corresponded quite closely to his practice, which had mean- 
time become far less revolutionary. Rossini, the refined master 
of Romanic form, raised some very pertinent objections against 
Wagner’s ideas, e.g.: 

How can one maintain that independence which is demanded by the 
poetic conception, in combination with the musical form, which is nothing 
more nor less than convention? 

*1 quote here the exact written report of the conversation, as published by Ed^ 
Michotte in his ‘"Souvenirs personnels.” Wagner’s account is incomplete. 
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To which Wagner very mildly replied: 

Certainly, Maestro, convention forces itself upon us, and that to a far- 
reaching extent, unless we entirely renounce the musical drama and 
even the musical comedy. It is self-evident that this convention, having 
been elevated to the height of an artform, must be so treated as to avoid 
its absurd and ridiculous extravagances. And I inveigh against abuses 
only. 

Thus Wagner himself — in Rossini’s presence, at least — did not 
care to condemn the conventional form of opera, so long as its ex- 
travagances were avoided; an admission worthy of peculiar notice! 
To Rossini Wagner continued: 

[ am very far indeed from being insensible to the purely musical charm 
of many a wonderful passage in operas that are justly renowned. But 
when this music is condemned to the subordinate role of a mere enter- 
tainment, or when, a slave to routine and foreign to the scenic action, it 
conducts itself systematically as a mere sensuous ear-tickler, then I 
strenuously object to that role, and shall take the field against it. 

But now Wagner proclaimed to Rossini a future “tendency 
in the conception both of composers and of singers and public — 
a tendency equally new and fruitful,” whereupon Rossini became 
very skeptical: 

That really implies a complete about-face, does it not? And do you 
believe that the singers, who are accustomed to a virtuose parade of their 
talent — which, if I catch your idea, is to be replaced by a kind of de- 
clamatory song-speech — do you believe that the public, accustomed to 
the old-fashioned plays, will tamely accept these new fashions, so destruc- 
tive of the entire earlier order? I doubt it very much. 

To which Wagner could offer only the feeble assurance: “It will 
certainly require long-continued education — but it will come.” 

It is now almost forty years since Wagner died, and since 
that conversation with Rossini a half-century has elapsed. We 
have become accustomed to Wagner, and — what is still more to 
the point — even to his successors, up to a certain limit. For all 
that, Rossini’s doubts were justified, as the opera-repertories 
clearly show. And this for a reason which Wagner preferred to 
ignore — because the old opera is founded on requirements of 
human nature, on conventions which, as Goethe said, signify 
what is “necessary and indispensable,” upon which “the most 
excellent men” have agreed. Wagner’s requirements, however, 
sprang from the brain of one individual, who, although a genius, 
was superlatively eccentric, to whom we all have had to pay 
tribute for scores of years, but against whose tyrannous usur~ 
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pations we are gradually beginning to revolt, not only in our 
capacity as authors or singers, but also as members of the general 
public. 

Wagner has always possessed a daemonic power of attraction 
for young, inexperienced composers, and likewise for singers 
gifted solely as actors; and, strange to say, his artistry has a most 
peculiarly inflammatory effect on dilettanti. It seemed so easy 
to compose in his style, it seemed so simple to impersonate him 
on the stage, and so the youthful aspirants ran away from school 
before they had learned anything worth while, and straightway 
sang Lohengrin or Tannhsiuser if they only had a tenor voice, or 
composed music-dramas if they had invented a few short-winded 
leading-motives after taking a few harmony lessons. This brought 
the whole tendency into discredit, through no fault of Wagner 
himself. Even Hanslick, his chief opponent, became his defender 
in this matter: 

Wagner created, for his powerful, original and complicated talent, a 
method which, by virtue of its nature and effect, defies generalization — 
will ever remain a peculiarly personal method. He himself built it up 
step by step. Among the young Wagnerians who have begun to lisp in 
the Nibelung-style, there is hardly one who is capable of writing an 
original piece of music. But what of that? Whoever is at a loss for 
a charming melody of eight measures, can think out a dozen nice little 
leading-motives which, shaken up and down and round about in the 
orchestra, intertwined, now bright in color, now sombre, make “music,” 
that is, “mood,” while the singers on top operate as Criers of Action. 
Endowed with a certain intelligence (we are “educated,” all of us), with 
a talent for imitation and a knack for orchestration, one can nowadays, 
by means of the Wagnerian method, devote oneself to opera-composition 
just as one w T ould to any vocation for which genius is not a prerequisite. 

Yes, we have come down to that; and it may be added that 
under these conditions even singers without voice or vocal training 
are now possible. A certain “conception,” a little “business,” 
some “declamation,” then the gigantic apparatus of the modern 
orchestra let loose underneath — and now it makes no difference 
whether the singer on top has voice or none. Thank heaven, one 
hears precious little of him, anyhow. And for that, too, Wagner 
was unwittingly to blame. Yet it is the final resultant of his 
“dramatic” system. Alfred von Wolzogen, the discriminating 
biographer of Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient (extolled by Wagner 
as his exalted ideal), gives some noteworthy suggestions in the 
biography concerning this point. They furnish an additional 
proof of how a great ideal can be misunderstood. Wolzogen 
writes : 
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The fact that nowadays our frightful primadonnas can fortify them- 
selves with respect to their much-applauded aberrations, by appealing to 
apostles like the late Schroeder-Devrient, is a genuine calamity; and 
the eternally immutable demand of good taste and a wholesome love of 
art — that one wants, above all things, to hear singing in opera — is shat- 
tered in impotent clash with the madness that has seized the world. . . . 
The great virtue of her [the Schroeder-Devrient’s] singing lay in the soul- 
fully sensitive exposition of the piece of music; the more delicate its 
texture, the more did one have to admire the ways and means whereby 
she contrived to set everything in the right light. 

Indeed, the Schroeder-Devrient, as a dramatic singer, stood on 
the same dividing-line as did Richard Wagner as a composer. A 
product of the old opera, she strove toward other goals; mis- 
understood in her new endeavors, she fell a victim to exaggerated 
imitations — precisely like Wagner, about whom her biographer 
also lets fall some remarks worthy of thoughtful consideration: 

So surely as Wagner did not succeed in presenting us with an art- work 
which, regarded from a musical standpoint, is to be compared in any way 
whatever with the creations of our classics; — so surely as his whole 
activity and endeavor has hitherto rather resulted in interjecting an 
immense confusion into things and conceptions which, before his advent, 
were crystal-clear, and finally in propagating the cult of Ugliness; — so 
it likewise stands with the invention of the specifically dramatic style of 
singing, noised abroad as a deed of redemption. The need of better 
opera-texts was felt — so the opera was destroyed to supply it; it was 
recognized that a cancatrice had not merely to reel off roulades in front 
of the prompter’s box, but ought to interpret a character — and in blindly 
carrying out this idea, so correct in itself, the art of song, without which 
opera of any sort cannot exist, was ruined. 

However, the best and most pertinent objections ever raised 
against Wagner in principle, were penned by a non-musician, the 
the great Munich art-historian, Adolf Bayersdorfer, one of the 
keenest minds in that “still” Germany so little known in foreign 
lands, whose representatives often remain for long unheard amid 
the noisy clamor of many a pseudo-grandee. It should be stated 
that Wagner himself declared, when Bayersdorfer’s criticism of 
“Die Walkure” appeared (1870), that B. was the only opponent 
he need take seriously. This able article was unfortunately lost to 
view for some decades, and even the final reprint in Bayers- 
dorfer’s essays on the history of art (1902) lay so concealed in the 
mass, that just those circles to which this criticism was addressed 
did not get sight of it. I myself stumbled only by chance upon 
this article which, to the best of my knowledge, has never found 
mention anywhere in all our musical literature ; here I must quote 
its principal statements, for no one can treat the theme more 
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caustically than Bayersdorfer. — To begin with, a few brief objec- 
tions levelled especially against Wagner’s music. Bayersdorfer 
asserts that his art is an “unanalyzable mixture of tension and 
tedium,” a phrase probably hinting at the remarkable succession 
of extraordinarily effective (opera-like) episodes and endless 
“dramatic” (in reality often only epic!) discussions in dialogue- 
form; for, as he rightly observes, “with all the dramatic design of 
the separate parts, the whole has not a dramatic effect.” The 
composition of the “Ring” (here specifically “Die Walkiire”) he 
calls “an inebriant spinning-out of music with its perpetual over- 
flow of dulcet tones and new leads that emerge like air-bubbles on 
the confusedly and restlessly heaving billows of an immeasurable 
ocean.” All this being “a music for neurasthenics and would-be 
neurasthenics.” (It was a full decade later that Nietzsche coined 
his famous apothegm, that Wagner was to be regarded simply as 
a “neurotic.”) That it is “an overstimulated taste, that employs 
regularly what those who came before had used as a rare and most 
piquant spice.” (In this respect, as we know, matters have 
meantime become still worse.) He protests against the “total 
negation of the law of inertia,” as evidenced in the avoidance of 
natural cadences and the continual employment of deceptive 
closes, whence there arises a “continuous deception mounting to 
distress for the listener.” Bayersdorfer supplements these purely 
musical strictures by a discussion of principles which, in my opin- 
ion, presents the most well-weighed condemnation of Wagner to 
be found in connected statement. In this discussion the problem 
is treated more searchingly than either Nietzsche or Hanslick, 
the two keenest opponents of Wagner, ever laid hold of it. It 
shows, first of all, wherein Wagner’s fundamental error lay, and 
why we must sooner or later break loose from Wagner’s false prin- 
ciples. The question. Opera or Drama? is here answered in the 
only way in which it seems, to one who knows and loves Mozart, 
possible to answer it. Bayersdorfer says: 

In former times, when one wrote an opera, one wanted to apply the 
art of music to a clear-cut, humanly understandable, organically fused 
action (one that led to a series of situations with a final denouement, and 
was, therefore, both rationally and dramatically constructed), based on a 
broad and diversified foundation. One desired a libretto which, in the 
orderly continuity of a highly plastic and picturesquely effective action, 
wove the dramatic threads into combined situations whose intricately 
intertwined, psychic significance music was capable of interpreting by 
passages in two, three, or more parts, or by full and divided choruses. 
The librettist must needs think in these given forms and mould his 
thought in them, because they were the building-material assigned him 
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by the art of music, in and with which he must perforce write dramat- 
ically. In so doing, he drew the deep-lying laws of the drama from the 
same source whence Poetry takes them, not from the latter. Essential 
laws of music operating subconsciously, and therefore unerring and 
unassailable, created the external form of the opera, wherein this art 
may make itself manifest in its full extent; and never has discriminating 
discernment confounded opera with drama because it shares the general 
form of the latter, nor demanded of opera that it should allow its form 
to be regulated in detail by any other art than the one which was its 
source and for which alone it exists. Whatever of decadence or extrav- 
agance may have affected its externals — as, indeed, they were bound to 
be affected from time to time — is a law of evolution that applies, not 
alone to opera, but to the drama and all the other arts, and does not in 
the least affect the real core of an historical form unconsciously developed 
out of given factors and penetrated with intelligence. The limited 
understanding of an individual cannot usurp the place of reason in 
history without finding itself in the course of time, when the lighting has 
changed, all at once “out of the picture.” It will not discover the point 
outside of history where it can apply its revolutionary lever, for it lives 
in history. We fail to perceive why authoritative theories of art should 
be deduced precisely from Wagner's obstinate, importunate nature, 
which is in itself too unwholesome to have a character of universal valid- 
ity, or from his creations, the product of corroding reflection; or why we 
should construct our rules out of his exceptions. His theories are of a 
wholly exclusive sort; they lead to the inevitable conclusion that every- 
thing produced before him in the realm of opera was a series of mistaken 
attempts, and that he was the first to discover the true form of opera. 
The things Wagner writes are sung dramas, which are different in their 
true inwardness from the traditional opera, standing in no conceptional 
connection with it, but only in an historical one. Now, in the sung 
drama (and this is a conclusion that results from the conception with 
inexorable logic), music can be only the vehicle, not the controlling, form- 
ative element — only the servant, not the master. The artistic effect of 
the materialized conception is dependent on the drama alone, and must, 
at bottom, be independent of the music. But when the drama is bad, 
possibly very bad, and, pieced together out of undramatic, merely 
novellistic motives and effects, presents itself in a series of ineffective 
psychic processes, where do we find that eternal truth in art which sought 
material manifestation in this form? — where do we find a refreshing 
enjoyment of art for the expectant auditor, even supposing him able to 
disregard the anomaly presented in the very conception of the musical 
drama? 

For the sake of clarity I shall attempt to reduce these not en- 
tirely accessible pronouncements to a few leading statements, with 
which I shall combine my own opinions of the matter in hand. 

1. The opera is an organic product of a necessary historical 
evolution. 

2. The perversions to which this organism, like any other, 
has necessarily been subjected from time to time, testify nothing 
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against the vital power of the organism itself; simply prune away 
these “external extravagances,” and the positive content of the 
form “penetrated with intelligence” remains. 

3. The opera is, first of all, a musical artwork; not purely 
musical, however, but a musico-dramatic artwork. 

It. For this reason the libretto (of course in a rational 
dramatic form) must operate, withal, within the given musico- 
dramatic forms of music which have been logically developed, and 
must therefore have peculiar regard for the construction of choral 
numbers in situations where the action not merely admits of such, 
but positively demands them. 

5 . One neither can nor should confound opera with drama 
merely on account of its externally dramatic form, for one would 
thereby impose upon it laws foreign to its nature. True, opera 
is, in part, governed by dramatic laws, but these laws must always 
be modified by the concurrent requirements of music — dramatic 
music, not absolute. 

6. The personal taste of an individual artist, however 
highly gifted, should not substitute arbitrary self-assertion, and 
still less the limited capacities of his individuality, for an his- 
torically and organically developed form. If he does so, neverthe- 
less, he will (as in Wagner’s case) fool the unreasoning multitude 
for a while, but in the course of time, “when the lighting has 
changed,” find himself isolated. This danger Wagner avoided 
only in his first works, which live and move within the opera-form 
so genially amplified by him; his later works, in so far as they 
strictly correspond to his theories, are growing more and more 
tiresome in their dialogue sections ; their in part fascinating effect 
is due only to the fact that Wagner, contrary to his theoretical 
professions, not merely had recourse to the resources of the old 
opera, but actually transcended them. For that matter, Wagner 
practically disavowed his strict “dramatic” demands by taking 
over, from the original legends of the “Ring,” “Tristan” and 
“Parsifal,” long epic episodes destitute of dramatic life. The 
collocation of these ineffective epic elements with the imposing 
dramatic passages wherewith Wagner still scores even in his later 
works, produces that “unanalyzable mixture of tension and te- 
dium.” Poetry, when all is said and done, is not the primitive 
root of drama (cf. Wallaschek, “Anfange der Tonkunst,” 1903) ; 
music and scenic presentation have a common origin; poetry was 
added later, and originated independently. It is, therefore, un- 
natural to proclaim a foreign element, the Word, as ruler over the 
original scenico-musical element, For melody was not, as Wagner 
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mistakenly asserts, derived from speech (“Sprachgesang”), but 
from accent. 

7. Wagner’s art-works form an (assuredly genial) exception 
to the general rule, but have not the procreative power to bring 
forth new and perennially vital works of similar tendency. His 
false conclus on was, that music for him was not the controlling, 
formative element, but only a means to an end (the “drama”) ; it 
does not control, but is controlled by a factor that operates inde- 
pendently of the music. 

8 . The sung drama (whose form is regulated by the subject- 
matter alone), which seeks to take the place of the organically 
developed opera-form, is unnatural, and, in its combination with 
epic elements as proffered by Wagner, even — in a higher sense — 
undramatic. 

9 . Further, the specifically musical speech employed by 
Wagner in his later period, is unnatural, fairly neurotic. It 
is unnatural in its deposition of the “finite melody” in favor of 
the “endless melos,” which latter is really a mere mosaic-like 
juxtaposition of very short (and so “finite”!) bits of melody 
whose natural closes are artificially delayed by deceptive cadences. 

10 . For the creative world of art there is nothing left but to 
flee from the atmosphere of this Wagnerian hothouse out into the 
healthful open-air life of the good old opera-style. It is true that 
we owe Wagner gratitude for having opened our eyes to many a 
rooted abuse in music. But, while he was really seeking to prune 
the rank growths of a movement that was carrying the musical 
principle too far, he finally passed over to the other extreme, the 
exaggeration of the dramatic principle. 

It is surely no accident in the history of opera that the greatest 
music-dramatists have been the product of a union of the Ger- 
manic spirit of art with the Romanic. To be sure, both Gluck 
and Wagner championed the extreme German claims for the 
drama, yet both were turned aside — the one more, the other less — 
from their strict demands, in practice, by the Romanic ideal. 
Mozart attached himself to the sensuous beauty of the Italian 
opera, Meyerbeer to the dramatic characterization of the French 
school. On the other hand, the Germanic influence — more par- 
ticularly as exercised by Wagner — on the two leading Romanic 
music-dramatists of the nineteenth century, Bizet and Verdi, is 
unmistakable. Both remained true to the traditional opera-form, 
both — most surprisingly in the aging Verdi — succeeded in filling 
this form with glowing blooms of melody, without in any way 
neglecting the dramatic requirements. Were positive proof still 
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needed that Wagner’s theories went astray, while a rational 
observance of his practice within the traditional form resulted in 
creations of vital force, one has only to compare ‘‘Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff” with “Salome,” “Elektra” and 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” The cardinal fault in these latter works 
was anticipated by Verdi when he remarked to Maurel: 

Our present-day composers are overmuch harmonists and orches- 
trators. They cannot find it in their hearts to cut anything, to tone 
down their instrumentation, in order to take thought solely of the expres- 
sion, the verisimilitude of the characters and the effect of the situations. 

But he who led them thus astray — though not of set purpose — 
was Wagner. For a moment I shall yield the floor to one of the 
most enthusiastic apostles of Richard Strauss, Leopold Schmidt, 
in order to show to what artistic maxims a procedure leads which 
not merely exaggerates Wagner’s weak points, but actually 
nullifies his sensible principles. 

To-day, after “Salome” and “Electra,” we can no longer doubt that 
Strauss has not only surpassed Wagner, but has deviated from him, 
besides, in very essential points. His choice, and still more his treatment, 
of the texts is different; the relation between poem and music has again 
been carried a stage further by him. The manner in which Strauss 
interweaves the voice-parts in his dramatico-symphonic structure is by 
no means a mere technical innovation; it rather affects the very core of 
the artwork. Strauss shifts the centre of gravity into the orchestra, 
and this in a fashion which must alter the relation between the dramatic 
effect and the absolutely musical effect in favor of the latter. We might 
say that Strauss has reopened, to instrumental music, the door which was 
so violently slammed in the face of vocal music during the fight against 
Italianism. At bottom it is really immaterial [?] in what form music 
overrides the text. So much is certain — that Strauss is no longer, in the 
Wagnerian sense, a servant of the Word, and, as a musician, confronts 
the poem far more imperiously. 

So now everything would seem to be in the best of order, with 
Richard Strauss as the hero who has once more won the victory 
for “Music” in the field of musical drama. The sole flaw in this 
logic is, that it is “immaterial” in what form Music does its “over- 
riding.” First of all music, for the sake of intelligibility, ought 
anyhow not to override the words (where does it ever do so in 
Mozart or Verdi?); secondly, it makes an enormous difference 
whether the vocal melody (i.e., the dramatico-musical expression) 
takes the leading part, to which all the rest is organically subor- 
dinated, or whether this vocal melody is degraded to an unmelodic 
declamation just good enough to be roared into the insatiate tone- 
surges of an orchestration conceived, not dramatically, but sym- 
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phonically. For, in this latter case, the formative musical prin- 
ciple does not derive from the requirements of musical drama, but 
exclusively from the symphonic demands of pure music. Thus 
we arrive at the wholly illogical situation, that with Strauss the 
Word is, indeed, taken as a pretext for luxuriant orchestral tone- 
painting, but is at the same time so stifled beneath this same 
illustrative orchestration as to become totally incomprehensible. 
The absurdity of this “new” procedure in art could not be more 
plainly demonstrated. 

Now, shall we still let ourselves be overawed by Wagner’s 
theoretical terrorism, which, having its origin in the influence of 
the Russian nihilist Bakunin, seeks to destroy the product of 
organic growth in order that a subjectively limited principle may 
be set in place of one universally applicable — or shall we return to 
the good old opera-form, in its modern stage of development? 
According to Nietzsche, Wagner’s art, “the music without a 
future,” attained its “swift glorification” just in the age of national 
wars, during the intermediate stage in European conditions; 
whereas Nietzsche regarded the real artist of the future as one 
who would speak the language of Mozart and Rossini like his 
mother-tongue. 

However, as Goethe once said, there is nothing in the past 
that one should long to have back again; we have only the peren- 
nially new, evolved from the amplified elements of the past. And 
genuine longing must always be productive, seeking to create 
something new and better. 


( Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



GEORGE W. CHADWICK 

By CARL ENGEL 

O NE of the first books on contemporary “American Com- 
posers” appeared about a quarter of a century ago. That 
was but yesterday. And yet, a quarter of a century is 
a long time. Or so it would seem. For at that time and in that 
book, Ethelbert Nevin (then still alive) was called “very modern 
in his harmonies.” The use here of the loosely attributive ad- 
jective “modern” explains a curious fact: having adopted a plan 
not unusual in books of collected biographies, the author proceeded 
to group his material under general headings, indicative of traits 
which he thought common to several of his subjects; thus the 
modern composer of “Narcissus” and “The Rosary” was approv- 
ingly classed among “The Innovators.” Thus also, relegated 
among “The Academics,” we behold George Whitefield Chadwick. 

Now, mere harmonic innovations, even if real, hardly suffice 
to give to a piece of music that quality which will insure for it the 
wide and continued popularity enjoyed by some of Nevin’s com- 
positions. Similarly, a composer whose work can boast of nothing 
more than academical correctness, may scarcely hope to draw 
attention or invite discussion in a day when harmonic innovations 
are again declared the chief, if not the sole, concern of music. On 
the contrary. Any composer who twenty-five years ago was 
deemed an “academic,” to-day might reasonably be expected to 
be dead, buried, and forgotten. This, however, is not exactly 
true of Mr. Chadwick. 

The appellation “academic” fits Mr. Chadwick perfectly, if 
the term is meant to denote solid scholarship and erudition. It 
does not fit him in the least, if the term (as it often does) is meant 
to imply that the fruit of this scholarship is sere, the product of 
this erudition sapless and moribund. “Academic” well suits the 
dignity of the musician, the authority of the educator. It is sadly 
misapplied, if it connotes the kind of gravity that turns learning 
into boredom, unmitigated by a precious sense of humor and un- 
relieved by frank joviality. Without these two cardinal virtues 
George Chadwick would not be George Chadwick, the hardened 
theorist would not be the genial composer and revered teacher — 
without them, perhaps, this so-called Academic would not so ad- 
mirably represent what is best in American music as musical 
member in the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
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When the Academy elected Mr. Chadwick to succeed Edward 
MacDowell, shortly after the latter’s death (in 1908), it honored a 
composer who at times has been particularly happy in giving 
musical expression to something that has been characterized as 
strictly and strikingly American. In Boston, where Mr. Chad- 
wick’s music is probably oftener heard and better known than 
anywhere else, critics have not been slow to point at his native 
ways. Three or four years ago, when Mr. Philip Hale gave his 
opinion on the “American note” in music, he wrote: “We find 
this note in two orchestral compositions of Mr. Chadwick: a 
Scherzo in a Symphony, the one in B flat major if we are not mis- 
taken, and ‘A Vagrom Ballad’ in his Symphonic Sketches. . . . 
In these two compositions is a certain jaunty irreverence, a snap- 
ping of the fingers at Fate and the Universe, that we do not recog- 
nize in music of foreign composers, great or humble.” After the 
first performance of Mr. Chadwick’s “Sinfonietta” for orchestra 
(Jordan Hall, Boston, Nov. 21, 1904), a reviewer spoke of the work 
as “being decidedly American in its conception.” On February 
17, 1924, the People’s Symphony Orchestra of Boston gave a 
concert devoted entirely to compositions by Mr. Chadwick. The 
program was made up of divers pieces of symphonic music, abso- 
lute and descriptive, a movement from the String Quartet in D 
minor, a ballade for baritone and orchestra, and three shorter 
songs with orchestral accompaniment. Variety was not lacking 
in this one-man program. The absence of a concerto or kindred 
provocation for bravura told its tale — and a pleasing tale it is. 
Mr.H. T. Parker (in “The Boston Evening Transcript”) was moved 
to sum up his reflections on the concert in the following paragraph : 
“The impression exceeding all others was of Mr. Chadwick as a 
veritably American composer in symphonic music, first to de- 
serve and keep that title. Certain pages in Mr. Chadwick’s 
music are as recognizably American as Mussorgsky’s are Russian, 
or Wagner’s German, or Rossini’s Italian.” 

These judgments are not peculiar to the vicinity of Symphony 
Hall and Gainsborough Street, Boston. As far back as 1903, H. 
E. Krehbiel in New York wrote of Mr. Chadwick: “In his Sym- 
phony in F and Quartet in E minor there are traces of an idiomatic 
expression which, since Dr. Dvorak’s sojourn in the United States, 
has been discussed more or less intelligently as a possible trait 
for an American School of Composition.” There was no need of 
dragging in Dr. Dvorak, except that Mr. Chadwick’s Symphony 
in F (No. 3) won a prize offered, in 1894, by the “National Con- 
servatory of Music” in New York — for the best symphony by 
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an American composer — when the Bohemian visitor was the bright 
ornament of that conservatory and chief adjudicator in that com- 
petition. Krehbiel’s remark rather suggests that Mr. Chadwick’s 
nationalism follows in the wake of Dvorak’s “New World Sym- 
phony.” But does it really? The American traits in the 
Symphony No. 3 are perhaps not so plain to everyone as they 
were to Krehbiel — unless he actually meant that Scherzo in F 
which is part of the Symphony in B flat, No. 2, and was written 
long before Antonin Dvorak heard his first “Ethiopian melody”! 
The only movement in the Symphony in F which has a distinct 
national flavor is the third; and if this Saltarello movement smacks 
of anything American, it must be the honest garlic dear to a part 
of Manhattan which is known as “Little Italy.” 

The case of the Quartet is undeniably much stronger. In the 
E minor quartet Mr. Chadwick speaks a musical tongue that is 
clearly idiomatic. Nor is he to that end dependent upon war- 
paint or burnt cork. That is important and consoling. This 
speech, to be idiomatic, is not necessarily punctuated by the hic- 
cough of an Indian drum, does not jabber with the twang of a 
negroid banjo, or fall into the puling of a shopharic saxophone. 
Yet America is a vast country. It is inhabited by many races. 
Not all of these people have the same peculiarities of speech. 
Not all the music that may be called American must be the music 
of all Americans. Racial stuff is in reckless jazz; it is not foreign 
to our species of cautious anthems and gummy sob-songs. Racial 
also is the music of a nobler type that corresponds to a prouder, 
purer strain, that is free from baser alloys. It is not all-em- 
bracingly American, and could not be so. Almost always it is 
associated with only a limited area and definite period. Mr. 
Chadwick has written such music. In his case, the area is that 
sector of a circle which runs within a two-hundred mile radius 
round Plymouth Rock; the period of that music antedates the 
discovery of musical America by Ahasverus. Mr. Chadwick can 
write naively, even rustically; he has the courage to set on paper 
tunes that are unblushingly amiable. But when he puts these 
tendencies to better purpose, he blends the simple with the touch- 
ing, he writes a melody like that of the final chorus in his “Land 
of our Hearts,” which is both hymn and folk-song, straightforward, 
perfect and abiding. Such melodies are not the exception in Mr. 
Chadwick’s music. Only his musical education or, paradoxical 
as it may sound, his talent has stood in the way of his becoming 
the Stephen Foster of the North. This failure, in the light of his 
achievements, ceases to be regrettable. Nevertheless, when Mr. 
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Chadwick is recognizably American, he is Yankee pure. That it 
should be so and not otherwise, lies in the nature of the man, his 
inheritance, his training, his life. 

* * 

* 

George Whitefield Chadwick is of New England stock. He 
was born in Lowell, Massachusetts, on November 13, 1854. Un- 
like James Abbott McNeill Whistler, Mr. Chadwick is not known 
to have ever resented the carelessness exhibited by Destiny in 
choosing for his birthplace the prosperous and prosaic mill-town 
on the Merrimac. The Chadwicks were Congregationalists, old- 
fashioned and orthodox. The composer’s father, Alonzo Calvin 
Chadwick, started as a farmer in Boscawen, New Hampshire. 
Admiration for the famous Methodist preacher, George Whitefield, 
friend of the two Wesleys, put it into his head to name a son after 
that saintly model. On the maternal side the family came from 
Candia, across the river in Rockingham county. The mother 
had passed her fortieth year when she died in giving birth to 
George. He was her second child. The first-born, Fitz Henry, 
was fourteen years older than George. With a difference in spell- 
ing, he was named after the mother’s grandfather, Lieutenant 
Abraham Fitts, who distinguished himself in the Saratoga cam- 
paign and left an interesting diary of his military exploits. There 
were soldiers among the father’s ancestors as well. One of them 
served in Colonel Stark’s regiment and fought at Bunker Hill. 

The fighting that Alonzo Calvin did, was the farmer’s 
struggle with crops and the soil of the Granite State. When he 
finally gave up the fight, he moved over the State line to Lowell 
and worked for a time in a machine shop. Farming had not pre- 
vented him from gratifying his intense love for music. There 
were, of course, no professional musicians in the Chadwick family. 
It was a respectable New England family. But in Boscawen the 
musical farmer for ten years taught a singing class. A member 
of that class he took for a wife. After their marriage, the Chad- 
wicks organized a little chorus and orchestra — or what would you 
call a combination consisting of a violin, several bass viols, a 
trombone, a bassoon, and a bugle played by the leader? Keyed 
instruments were a great rarity. Yet the Chadwick home pos- 
sessed such a prize in the shape of a “Newhall” square piano on 
which Fitz Henry at an early age began to play. Fitz Henry 
was musical. More than that, he had a taste for good music. 
From him George received his first lessons on the piano, and with 
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him he later learned to know the four-hand arrangements of Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies. When George was fifteen he had picked 
up enough about organ playing from his brother to substitute for 
him at church in Lawrence. Fitz Henry served in the 44th Mass. 
Infantry in 1863 and ’64. In 1865 he entered the hardware firm 
of A. J. Wilkinson Company in Boston, and remained with it until 
his death in 1917. He was over sixty when he still played the 
organ in a church at Malden, where he had his home. With 
helpful counsel he had guided the first steps in the musical educa- 
tion of George. 

After George’s birth, the motherless infant was placed in the 
care of relatives at Boscawen, and remained with them for three 
years. Then the father married a second time and took his little 
son back to Lowell. In 1860 the family moved down the river 
to Lawrence, where the father saw a chance in the life- and fire- 
insurance business. He founded a “Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion,” and before long he enrolled in it half of the inhabitants of 
Lawrence. After the great Boston fire of 1872 the other half 
was vastly scared, and the insurance business flourished. In time 
George went to school. That somewhat interfered with his passion 
for following hand-organs all over town. On Sundays there was 
the music in church. And a grander thing than a churchly cadence 
the boy’s imagination could not grasp. Solemn musical debauches 
were the family reunions at Thanksgiving or Christmas, when 
uncles, aunts and cousins — some of whom were the possesssors 
of excellent voices — sang praises to the Lord in rich and vibrant 
harmony. These early experiences left their mark on the boy. 
His bent for music would not tolerate ignoring. 

Graduated from high school, George was allowed to study the 
piano with Carlyle Petersilea, who had recently returned to his 
native Boston after several years under Moscheles, Reinecke, and 
other stars of the galactic circle in Leipzig. For these lessons 
George travelled from Lawrence to Boston (on the railway which 
Whistler’s father had helped to lay out). But also in matters 
pertaining to the Insurance Association was he frequently sent 
“to town” — because the use of his student’s ticket meant an 
appreciable reduction in the fare! On these errands he gained 
familiarity with his father’s affairs, and nothing was more natural 
than that eventually he received regular employment. He stayed 
in the business until he was twenty-one. Meanwhile he went on 
with his musical studies. 

In 1872 George Chadwick entered the New England Con- 
servatory, of which twenty-five years later he was to assume the 
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direction. The Conservatory was then housed in the old Music 
Hall building. Geo. E. Whiting was his teacher in organ playing. 
For about six months he attended the harmony class of Stephen 
Albert Emery. His notions of harmony had been vague. Ques- 
tions on the subject put to his brother met with the reply that 
harmony was “chiefly major and minor,” which George thought 
he had known all his life. Before he received any instruction in 
composition he wrote anthems and songs. One of these songs, 
“Request,” he took to Oliver Ditson, who declined it however 
for the delicate reason that he considered it “commercially no 
good.” It was published in 1883 by Arthur P. Schmidt, in whose 
catalogue appeared the greater part of Mr. Chadwick’s com- 
positions. 

One year, 1873, with Dudley Buck, and the two following 
with Eugene Thayer (then organist of the “First Church” in 
Boston), rounded out Chadwick’s organ instruction in America. 
The pupil in turn had begun to give lessons and concerts, attract- 
ing not a little attention in both. 

Dr. Eben Tourjee obtained in 1859 a charter for a Musical 
Institute at East Greenwich, Rhode Island. When later, in 
1867, he founded the New England Conservatory in Boston and 
became its first director, he continued for a time to hold “Summer 
classes” in the older institution. At this summer school, in 1876, 
Theodore Presser, then but a young pianist of promise, who had 
befriended Chadwick, recommended him to President Butterfield 
of Olivet College for the position of “head of the music depart- 
ment,” just vacant. When the offer came to him, in a letter from 
President Butterfield, Chadwick eagerly accepted. Great was 
the amazement and undisguised the horror of the President when 
the new head of his music department presented himself at the 
beginning of the school year and showed not the faintest sign of 
hirsute growth on lip or chin. Men lived in a beard age. How 
could a body of students be held in awe by one who himself looked 
every inch the student? If not flowing whiskers, at least a mous- 
tache was a prerequisite to authority at Olivet. It was too late 
to look for a hairier professor, and the President bowed to the 
unalterable. Chadwick was head and rump of his department. 
He taught the piano, the organ, and harmony; he led the choir 
and glee club; he gave weekly organ recitals; he lectured on mu- 
sical aesthetics and history — each lecture requiring a hasty gather- 
ing of knowledge which he could pass on to his hearers. In these 
manifold functions he acquitted himself to the surprised satisfaction 
of his president. Since the opportunities for spending money 
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at Olivet were extremely few, Chadwick was obliged to save most 
of his professorial stipend. The riches thus accumulated could 
be put to no better use than in paying for a trip to Europe and 
for the continuation of his musical studies. 

The plan met with vigorous parental objections. A college 
professor was one thing, a professional musician another, and a 
quite reprovable one at that. The inherited prejudice would not 
die. Yes, if his son had real genius — like Lowell Mason, for in- 
stance. But under the circumstances a father’s love and wisdom 
felt constrained to point out that the insurance business was a good 
deal safer and more reputable. 

The crisis was at hand. George Chadwick disregarded his 
father’s objections. In the autumn of 1877 he sailed for Europe, 
the old but still indispensable world. 

* * 

* 

With the exception of Arthur Foote, every American com- 
poser of Mr. Chadwick’s generation, and most of the serious 
students of music in America, regarded as incomplete a musical 
education which did not include a year or more spent in studying 
or hearing music in Europe, especially in Germany. Leipzig, 
Berlin and Munich were the three principal points of attraction. 
Chadwick was drawn to Berlin because his last teacher in Boston, 
Eugene Thayer, had there studied with Haupt. Karl August 
Haupt was famed as a remarkable contrapuntist and brilliant 
virtuoso on the organ. Pupils flocked to him from everywhere; 
more than forty, in the course of time, came from America alone. 
Not every pupil found in Haupt the teacher he expected or needed. 
Among the disappointed was Chadwick. Haupt promptly told 
him that for the study of orchestration he would have to go to 
someone else. And what Chadwick wanted most to do was to 
try his hand at orchestral composition. So Haupt suggested 
Lebert’s school at Stuttgart. But a ship acquaintance, Samuel 
L. Hermann of Philadelphia, had filled Chadwick with glowing 
tales of Jadassohn in Leipzig, to whom Hermann was going. The 
choice between Stuttgart and Leipzig was quickly made. He lost 
no time in joining his shipmate. 

The Conservatory at Leipzig, in the 70’s and 80’s, was still 
the Mecca of music students, near and far. Among the 142 new 
pilgrims in 1877 were 21 who came from the United States. Among 
the 166 arrivals in 1878 were 36 Americans. Ernest Perabo, 
Harrison M. Wild and Theodore Presser were three of them. 
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There was no dearth of company from home. But Chadwick 
did not enter the conservatory classes of Reinecke and Jadassohn 
until he had been the latter’s private pupil for about three months. 
Then Jadassohn insisted that he take the regular courses, because 
they were cheaper. Private lessons were ten marks, and kind- 
hearted J adassohn gave him twice the time he paid for. 

Clearly, Jadassohn took a special interest in Chadwick. He 
once told Louis C. Elson that Chadwick had been “the most 
brilliant student in his class.” This class was taught in a peculiar 
manner. Dame Ethel Smyth, entertaining memoirist, who is 
another Leipziger of the 70’s, has recorded what impressions of 
these lessons remained with her. She considered the lessons of 
Reinecke rather a farce. Those of Jadassohn in the Conserva- 
tory, she says, were at least amusing, but equally farcical as in- 
struction; their official length was forty minutes, and when 
Jadassohn arrived, always a quarter of an hour late, it was to 
stand with his back to the stove for another ten minutes telling 
the class exceedingly funny stories, and telling them, as Dame 
Ethel observes, “with the Jewish lisp” she came to know so well 
in Germany. She specifies: “He diligently set us canons and 
other exercises, but there was seldom time even to look at the 
work we brought, much less correct our mistakes.” This does 
not quite agree with Chadwick’s case. Jadassohn was not in 
very good health during the school-year 1878, and Chadwick often 
had his lessons at Jadassohn’s house, early in the morning. Ja- 
dassohn took the greatest pains in correcting everything that 
Chadwick brought him, and sometimes grumbled when his pupil 
shied a little at the exercises in counterpoint. If the next student 
rang the bell before the work of the lesson was done, Jadassohn 
would put Chadwick aside and then take up the lesson with him 
after he had finished with the other. Dame Ethel’s narrative, 
then, is part of the story, but not the whole. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Jadassohn’s pedagogic 
methods, Chadwick found him a scrupulous and yet inspiring 
teacher. Perhaps the most valuable thing that Chadwick learned 
from him was to write “significant counterpoint” — counterpoint 
that was really polyphonic. While he encouraged his pupil to 
compose in larger forms — a Scherzo for full orchestra was the con- 
sequence — he gently led him back to a cappella choruses and simple 
(in name only!) four-part writing. Here probably were laid the 
foundations for Chadwick’s impeccable choral style, for the fine 
and meaty texture of his “Chorklang.” It may be found in his 
anthems, in his choruses for men’s voices, and in the larger choral 
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works with an orchestral background. Often a passage that 
worries the eye, will charm the ear. Which is more to be desired 
than the reverse. Widely contrasting in mood as are, for instance, 
“The Viking’s Last Voyage” (for men’s voices) and “The Lily 
Nymph” (for mixed voices), they are equally “grateful” for the 
singers. Vocal limitations are never disregarded, while the subtler 
means of vocal resources are often made to yield fine and novel 
effects. Especially in the “spacing” of the voices, Chadwick 
displays an unerring instinct, leading him sometimes to write in 
what is seemingly a rather unorthodox fashion, but one that is 
amply justified by the result it produces. 

These lessons with Jadassohn in the spring of 1878 also led to 
Chadwick’s first attempt in chamber music. A movement for 
string quartet was played at the end of that school term. Or- 
chestra music eventually interested Chadwick more than did 
chamber music. Yet the six works of that kind which he has 
written are notable as much for their well-knit form as for the 
skilful handling of the instruments. Chadwick does not lose 
himself in mere juggling with patterns when he writes for com- 
peting strings, nor is he preoccupied with questionable experiments 
in sonorities that go against the nature of the instrument. He 
loves a cantilena and is capable of endowing it with enough breath 
to let it sing its way calmly through all the registers from the E- 
string of the violin to the C-string of the ’cello. In the days of 
“the Kneisels” these works were frequently heard. 

What Chadwick profited in Leipzig, how he developed in those 
two years, became apparent in the final concerts of the Con- 
servatory in the spring of 1879. At the seventh “Hauptpriifung,” 
on May 30, his String Quartet in C major was played, with Hans 
Winderstein as the first violin. The “Signale” praised the work 
for its “natural and healthy invention,” while the reviewer for 
the “Musikalisches Wochenblatt” detected in it “interesting traits 
which reflect an emotional life of personal cast.” But the success 
of the quartet was eclipsed by that of his overture, suggested by 
Irving’s “Rip van Winkle,” which was played for the first time 
at the ninth and last “Hauptpriifung” on Friday, June 20. Three 
of his fellow students in the audience that afternoon were Helen 
Hopekirk, Max Fiedler and Carl Muck. The program contained 
no less than four overtures. The one by Algernon Ashton to 
“Julius Caesar” seems to have been woefully inadequate. Paul 
Umlauft fared but little better with his overture to “Hamlet.” 
Shakespeare was still beyond the reach of these young people. 
Richard Franck’s offering was thought too Mendelssohnian (even 
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for Leipzig). Concerning “Rip van Winkle” the “Signale” said: 
“Of the Overtures by far the best is that of Mr. George W. Chad- 
wick, of Boston. Its contents are fresh, it is architecturally well 
constructed, and adroitly orchestrated.” The critic of the 
“Wochenblatt” found a knowledge of Irving’s fairy tale un- 
necessary to the enjoyment of the overture. The work “called 
for respect” because it betrayed more than conscientious study, 
and showed that this young American “had his own poetic 
intentions,” that his music had “color and a physiognomy.” 

Mr. Chadwick has found the overture a form especially suited 
to his poetic intentions and range of emotions. He has com- 
posed at least eight works to which the name overture is given or 
might be applied, so far as extent and design go. Three of them 
are named after members of the “Heavenly Nine.” Among them 
the “Melpomene” overture is perhaps the best known because 
oftenest played. Its dramatic development and climax make an 
obvious and powerful appeal. Mr. Chadwick has the dramatic 
instinct. His thematic material “speaks.” He does not shun 
rhetoric. His musical points are made with a flourish oftener 
than by artful suggestion. But his points “come off,” which is 
the main thing. He deeply feels the tragedy and comedy of life 
with their unending chain of horrors and absurdities. Although 
Mr. Chadwick has written but one (unproduced) serious opera, 
one biblical opera (given in concert form) and three works in 
lighter vein, he has to a high degree the sense of the stage. He 
proved that in his musical commentary for the production of 
Walter Browne’s “Everywoman.” 

There is no form of criticism more futile than the pious wish 
that things were what they are not and never can be. Hence 
there is nothing gained by lamenting the fact that operatic con- 
ditions in America did not encourage Mr. Chadwick to develop 
the dramatic side of his musical gifts. Allowing for one or two 
failures to start with, he might have ended up by writing an opera 
as successful and steeped in local color as Charpentier’s “Louise.” 
In circles of refinement and advanced taste, it is quite proper 
nowadays to scoff at this romance of the Parisian faubourg and to 
dismiss its musical investiture with a scornful shrug. It is not a 
bad opera. Next to “Carmen” and “Faust” it probably is at 
present among French operas the one that is most often given and 
draws the fullest houses. It is, then, belated rather than improper 
advice to suggest that American composers — other things being 
equal — look round for Louise’s American cousin. She is here, 
somewhere. And when discovered, she may turn out a better 
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stage figure than were Azara, Azora, Zenobia, Natoma, Mona, 
Cleopatra, Shanewis — and all the rest of those exotic princesses 
and dusky maidens on whom American composers in the past have 
pinned their operatic hopes. There is richer material nearer 
home. It has been tried. “The Scarlet Letter” by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch was an instance soon forgotten. Which does not 
argue against the probability that New England — a more recent 
New England than that of Hawthorne’s Puritans or witches: that 
of James Russell Lowell and Whittier, or of Mr. Robert Frost — 
could furnish the subject for an excellent opera libretto, comic or 
tragic; and George Chadwick should have set it to music, doing 
for New England what Charpentier did for Paris . . . beans and 
brown bread taking the place of onion soup and a French loaf, but 
the native twist and theatrical knack being the same. He alone 
possessed both. When Mr. Chadwick’s comic opera “Tabasco” 
— his first attempt in this field — was produced in Boston in Jan- 
uary, 1894, Mr. Philip Hale wrote in the Musical Courier: “He of 
our American composers has certain peculiar advantages in this 
undertaking new to him. He has not only melody, rhythm, 
color, facility; he has a strong sense of humor, an appreciation of 
values, and that quality known as horse-sense.” 

All of which qualities are of course inborn. Still, there is 
a possibility that they were brought to the surface, strengthened 
or sharpened by the musical after-cure which Chadwick took 
upon his getting through with the treatment at Leipzig. He first 
went to Dresden, where Gustav Merkel throned in all the glory 
of a court organist. But Merkel did not answer Chadwick’s needs 
any more than had Haupt. Composition was his goal. Therefore 
he determined, against Jadassohn’s wishes, to seek instruction 
from Josef Rheinberger in Munich. He did not leave Dresden, 
however, without having had the distinction of hearing his 
“Rip van Winkle” overture at one of the summer concerts on the 
Briihlsche Terrasse. 

Music is a complicated art. The process of learning it is 
complicated. Every art has its rules, every art has its “tricks.” 
Rules can be taught, tricks must be caught. One man can teach 
all the rules there are. Different teachers, different musicians, 
have different tricks of their own. When Chadwick went to 
Rheinberger in the autumn of 1879, he was no longer a novice in 
plying the tools of music. He knew the rules. Rheinberger was 
perhaps not the man or musician to open new doors of thought 
to this young American, yet he was an experienced pedagogue; 
and a shrewd pupil could catch from him a trick or two that were 
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worth knowing. Chadwick got from Rheinberger something 
that Jadassohn, with all his training, had not imparted to him: 
an orderly idea of strict composition. In Munich the process of 
musical expression became with him a fully conscious and con- 
sciously controlled discipline. The critical faculty was awakened 
in him, was added to his creative power. And the critical faculty 
in a creator is that discernment which definitely assigns to “school- 
rules” the place that belongs to them and formulates new rules or, 
if need be, invents new tricks, sprung from a vital and controlled 
creative impulse. Munich proved a stimulant to Chadwick 
stronger than Leipzig. Munich’s “Lebensfreude” wholly liberated 
the spirit of this young New Englander. Nineteen years old, 
enthusiastic Ludwig Thuille was his classmate. His teacher in 
score-reading and conducting was Ludwig Abel, the Concert- 
meister in Hermann Levi’s orchestra. The inflammable musician 
came in touch with fiery Wagnerians, with painters and poets 
who were burning with the recurring fever of another “modern” 
movement. Viewed from Athens by the Isar — that wonderful 
spot overflowing with beauty, art and beer — the other Athens, 
by the river Charles, must have seemed preposterously distant. 

* * 

* 

When Chadwick left Munich, about the end of March, 1880, 
and returned to America, he had served his apprenticeship. Like 
every real artist he was from now on his own teacher, his own 
discoverer, his own discarder. His “Lehr- und Wanderjahre” 
were over. He settled in Boston. Thither the “Rip van Winkle” 
overture had preceded him. It had its third performance there 
within six months at the (1880) May Festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. The composer conducted the work. The 
warm reception given to both was unfortunately not witnessed 
by the one person to whom this triumph would have meant the 
most — his father died in the winter of 1879. 

Chadwick took a “studio” in the Lawrence Building and let it 
be known that pupils were welcome. Among those who heeded 
the call was Horatio Parker. Chadwick found him an argumenta- 
tive, stubborn scholar, but a delightful fellow. Soon their re- 
lations grew into intimate friendship that lasted until Parker’s 
death. For seventeen years George Chadwick filled various 
positions as church organist (among them from 1883 till ’93 at 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church). He taught and conducted. 
One of his organ pupils was Sidney Homer; Arthur Whiting 
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studied composition with him. He conducted the music written 
by John Knowles Paine for “(Edipus Tyrannus” (first given in 
Greek at Harvard) when a “road company” played it in English 
at the old Globe Theatre in Boston and the Booth Theatre in 
New York. He was elected the leader of a mixed chorus (Schu- 
bert Club) in Salem, and of a men’s chorus (Arlington Club) in 
Boston. He gradually gathered round him a sizable orchestra 
of amateurs, and in conjunction with his choral forces gave Max 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and similar works. He naturally gained 
deeper insight into what the human voice can or should do. 

Not only his choral compositions show this progress, but also 
those for a solo voice. Of songs Mr. Chadwick has published 
well over one hundred. With very few exceptions, they are 
thoroughly vocal, their piano parts are expertly wrought. At 
times — no doubt due to the choice of text — the melodic line and 
harmonic structure are a little tame and do not eschew the con- 
ventional. Mayhap Mr. Chadwick, like many a young composer, 
has had his evil hours when the Tempter, in the guise of a wicked 
publisher, whispered into his ear strange lore of mammon to be 
gained by writing soulful “ballads.” That most of Mr. Chadwick’s 
ballads are musically better than the common run, accounts 
perhaps for their not having earned him a place beside “the in- 
novator” Nevin. And yet the ballad proper, the ballad of Karl 
Loewe, is the type of song in which Mr. Chadwick excels, in which 
he has few rivals. Although speaking the speech of a later period, 
he suggests Loewe by the cogency of his musical expression, by 
the convincing power to which his musical dramatization attains. 
No wonder that several of these songs were conceived, or ulti- 
mately arranged, with an orchestral accompaniment. They 
demand it. Scott’s “Lochinvar,” Longfellow’s “Curfew,” John 
Todhunter’s “Aghadoe,” are examples. His setting of Sidney 
Lanier’s “Ballad of Trees and the Master” must now be rated a 
classic among songs by American composers worthy of the name. 
Fortunately, Mr. Chadwick does not disdain simplicity. He can 
be popular, in the best sense of the word, and turn out a tune that 
runs along in straight and even gait quite like the most anonymous 
folk-song. Indeed, several of his songs are so labelled, and others 
might fittingly be styled “in the manner of a folk-song.” They 
are unpretentious, but highly satisfying songs. None of them is 
so artless, that it does not by some slight token betray the deft 
hand of the artisan. Such touches are met with in the prettily 
illustrated “Baby’s Lullaby Book” ( 1888 ), in the Four Irish 
Songs ( 1910 ), in the two Folk-songs ( 1892 ), and many others. 
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Humorous lyrics are filed to a sharper edge when set in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s musical italics. Manly and heroic poems he clothes in 
stirring airs and martial rhythms; witness “Drake’s Drum” 
(1920) or “The Fighting Men” (1917 — which was not Mr. Chad- 
wick’s only contribution to victory: both his sons served in the 
U. S. Army). One of his earliest songs, “The Danza” (1885), 
is still a favorite in the repertoire of singers like Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. 

Mr. Chadwick did not wait long before tackling the larger 
forms. His First Symphony was played by the orchestra of the 
Harvard Musical Association on Feb. 23, 1882. The next season, 
when George Henschel took over this orchestra, transformed into 
the Boston Symphony, he requested Chadwick to “write some- 
thing” for him. Henschel was promptly served: on Jan. 13, 
1883, the “Thalia” overture was played. When Henschel, in 
1886, brought out the Scherzo in F (part of Symphony No. 2), 
the applause was so insistent that the movement had to be re- 
peated — an unprecedented event. The honorarium of thirteen 
dollars which the treasurer of the orchestra paid Chadwick for 
the performance was not only also unprecedented, but it remained 
unique. 

To a conductor who composes, the forces under his direction 
are a dangerous temptation. To a composer who makes his 
living by conducting, the means at his disposal are a boon and 
inspiration. Mr. Chadwick’s leadership of the music festivals in 
Springfield (1889-99) and Worcester (1897-1901) furnished the 
incentive to some of his most significant compositions, such as 
“Phoenix expirans” and “Judith.” He was commissioned to 
set Harriet Monroe’s Ode for the opening of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. Another piece of occasional music was the chorus for 
men’s voices, “Ecce jam noctis,” sung at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Yale in 1897, when that University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts. In 1905 Tufts Col- 
lege followed with an honorary L.L.D. In the same year Mr. 
Chadwick conducted several of his works in Leipzig at a concert 
of the “Concordia.” A number of his compositions owe their 
existence to the Litchfield County Festivals in Norfolk, Conn. 
Perhaps not the most ambitious of them, but one of the finest 
among all of Chadwick’s choral works, is the Christmas pastoral, 
“Noel,” written and performed in 1908. 

Mr. Chadwick is first and foremost a symphonic composer. 
The orchestra is the medium he prefers to all others. In it he 
expresses himself most fully, most happily. He thinks and hears 
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orchestrally. His instrumental methods are not mere borrowed 
devices. They are the outcome of a distinctive instrumental 
imagination. Persons, moods, actions, are translated into or- 
chestral sounds of contour, color and meaning. For “Tam o’ 
Shanter” chased by the host of devilish imps, for the “Angel of 
Death” spreading his wings protectingly, for the impassioned 
worshippers of “Aphrodite,” for pictures as varied as they are 
vivid, Mr. Chadwick finds an orchestral representation that is 
definite and telling. His orchestra can sing, it can roister. It can 
be droll without being grotesque. It can be graphic and yet 
escape being flatly imitative. Here then are paired consummate 
technic and real originality. And by moments such as the deli- 
cious “Katzenjammer” passage in the “Vagrom Ballad,” or by 
“tricks” such as the sustained B flat, hanging suspended in mid- 
air like the Star of Bethlehem throughout the prelude to “Noel,” 
we can measure the versatility of a master. 

* * 

* 

In 1897 a change, for some time imminent, in the directorship 
of the New England Conservatory became inevitable. The post 
was offered to Mr. Chadwick, who had been a teacher at the Con- 
servatory since 1882. For more than twenty-five years Mr. 
Chadwick has now been at the head of it. Under his director- 
ship the Conservatory has developed into one of America’s best 
and largest institutions of musical education. Only the rare 
combination of authority, tact, kindness, and unflagging energy 
has enabled him to bear up under the irksome strain which the 
complex duties of the position place upon a sensitive artist. As a 
teacher he has held to exceptionally sane and broad views. His 
text-book on “Harmony” is now in its fiftieth edition. And 
why? — because the author did not remain stationary where he 
stood in the first. He has moved on as time and music have 
moved on. These days, no doubt, Mr. Chadwick occasionally 
listens with an ear somewhat incredulous. But he is always 
interested in progress, never irritated or soured by some of the 
latest “innovators.” If the dog has his day, let the puppy have 
his hour. Mr. Chadwick does not anxiously cling to rules of the 
past. In fact he writes: “If the effect justifies the means, any 
rule may be disregarded.” When he analyzes the “fifth inversion 
of a dominant thirteenth-chord” and shows that it is “simply a 
dominant ninth-chord on a tonic pedal with the fifth suspended,” 
one wonders a little, was the “simply” written with a straight face 
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or a smile? The secret of his success in directing the Conservatory, 
of his success as a teacher, is revealed in the following remark: 
“The brain and mind are one thing and technic is another. You 
may cultivate the fingers, the throat or whatever else is used, but 
without brain and heart there is no musical education.” George 
Chadwick’s intellect is keen, his sympathy abundant. He should 
know. 

* * 

* 

A quarter of a century ago, when that critico-biographical 
volume of “American Composers” first sought to frame within 
the boards of one book a full and serried view of the men, their 
music and their national quality, the general effect was far from 
unimpressive. The book appropriately opened with MacDowell. 
By many he is still regarded as the finest musician born in America. 
Was he the most American in that group of “the big four” — 
MacDowell, Foote, Chadwick and Parker — who, each in his way, 
have been an honor to the country of their birth? MacDo well’s 
“Indian Suite” is a noble work, his “New England Idyls” are 
charming and poetic miniatures. These and similar compositions 
of his are cited whenever MacDowell is claimed as the first 
“American” composer. They are not more American, however, 
than is Chadwick’s “jauntily irreverent” Vagrom Ballad. And 
there may be some who will deny that MacDowell, in typically 
American fashion, could ever have “snapped his fingers at Fate 
and the Universe.” To them Mr. Chadwick will easily remain 
the “first to deserve and keep that title” which collectively is 
now applied to a company of slightly mixed origin and rather 
international tendencies. That volume on “American Com- 
posers,” already enlarged, must be revised, rewritten and further 
expanded. Nor should it attempt again to arrange the composers 
under class headings. For at least one composer — George White- 
field Chadwick — would have to stand in a class by himself. 
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GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


Published works appear under the year of publication [years 
in brackets refer to date of composition and first performance]. 


Abbreviations: 


APS 

Arthur P. Schmidt, 

Boston 

JC 

John Church Co., Cincinnati 

OD 

Oliver Ditson, 

it 

GS 

G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

BFW 

B. F. Wood Co., 

tt 

HWG 

H. W. Gray, 

CCB 

C. C. Birchard Co., 

it 

TBH 

T. B. Harms, 

BMC 

Boston Music Co., 

it 

JBM 

J. B. Millet, 

SBC 

Silver, Burdett Co., 

tt 

N 

Novello, London & New York 


w. p. — with piano; orch. — orchestra; org. — organ; S.O. — Symphony Orchestra 

MS. — manuscript, unpublished 


1878 String Quartet in G minor, No. 1 MS. 

1879 String Quartet in C major, No. 2 MS. 

[7th “Hauptpriifung,” Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus, May 30] 

“Rip van Winkle.” Overture, or- 
chestra MS. 

[9th “Hauptprtifung,” Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus, June 20] 

1881 So far away. Song w. p. OD 

Good-night. Song w. p. OD 

Across the hills. Song w. p. OD 

Margarita (Scheffel). Men’s voices APS 
Reiterlied. Men’s voices APS 

The Viking’s last voyage (Silvester 

Baxter). Men’s voices w. p. or 
orch. APS 

The miller’s daughter (Alfred 
Tennyson). Song w. p. APS 

1882 Symphony in C, No. 1 MS. 

Three sacred anthems, Op. 6 APS 

1. Praise the Lord, 2. Blessed be 
the Lord, 3. O Thou that hearest 
Six characteristic pieces for the 

piano, Op. 7 APS 

1. Congratulations, 2. Please do, 

3. Scherzino, 4. Reminiscence, 5. 

Irish melody, 6. fitude 
Three Love Songs, w. p., Op. 8 APS 

1. Rose Guerdon, 2. Serenade 
(Arlo Bates), 3. Before the dawn 
(Arlo Bates) 

Spring song for women’s voices, 

w. p., Op. 9 APS 

Song of the Viking (Mrs. Craigin). 

Men’s voices, w. p. or orch. APS 

1883 “Thalia,” overture, orchestra APS 

Three little songs, w. p. t Op. 11 APS 

1. Request (Barry Cornwall), 2. 

Gay little dandelion, 3. Thou art 
so like a flower (Heine) 


1884 “The Miller's Daughter.” Over- 
ture, orchestra [Listemann con- 


cert, 1892] MS. 

1885 10 Canonic studies for the organ, 

Op. 12 APS 

3 Sacred quartets, mixed voices, w. 

organ, Op. 13 APS 

1. As the hart pants, 2. God 
who madest earth and heaven, 3. 

God to whom we look up blindly 
Six songs, w. p., Op. 14 APS 


1. The Danza (Arlo Bates), 2. He 
loves me (Newton Macintosh), 3. 

Bygone Days (John Leslie Breck), 

4. I know two eyes (anon.), 5. 

Sweet wind that blows (Oscar 
Leighton), 6. Lullaby (anon.) 

King Death (no author). Song w. p. APS 
The Sea King (Barry Cornwall). 


Song w. p. APS 

1886 Dedication Ode for chorus, soli 

and orch. Composed for the 
dedication of the New Hollis St. 
Church of Boston, Op. 15 (Rev. 
Henry Bernhard Carpenter) APS 

Nocturne (Th. B. Aldrich). Song w. p. APS 
Song from the Persian (Th. B. 

Aldrich). Song w. p. APS 

The Boy and the Owl. Men's voices APS 
Serenade (“Softly the moonlight”). 

Men’s voices APS 

Drinking song. Men’s voices APS 

When love was young. Men’s voices APS 

1887 Allah (H. W. Longfellow). Song w. p. APS 
The Lily (Aless. Salvini, tr. by T. R. 

Sullivan). Song w. p. APS 

The Lament. Egyptian song from 
“Ben Hur” (Lew Wallace) . Song 
w. p. APS 

Three sacred songs, w. p. or organ APS 
1. When our heads are bowed with 
woe, 2. O Mother dear, Jerusa- 
lem, 3. Let not your heart be 
troubled 

Jabberwocky. Men’s voices APS 

String Quartet in d major, No. 3 

[Kneisel Qu., Jan. 3, 1888] MS. 

1888 Symphony in B flat, No. 2, Op. 21 APS 

[1883-5; Scherzo, Boston S.O., 

Mar. 8. 1884; complete, Boston 
S.O., Dec. 11. 1886] 

Brightest and best. Christmas an- 
them APS 

There were shepherds. Christmas 

anthem APS 

O day of rest. Anthem APS 

Abide with me. Sacred trio w. org. APS 
O cease, my wandering soul. 

Sacred trio w. org. APS 

Brightest and best. Christmas song 

w. p. or org. APS 

Green grows the willow (Burden). 

Song w. p. APS 
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Sorais* song (Rider Haggard). Song 

w. p. APS 

2 CAPRICES FOR THE PIANO APS 

Baby’s lullaby book; mother songs 
(Charles Stuart Pratt). L. Prang 
& Co. 


1889 Lovely Rosabelle. Ballad for solo, 

chorus and orch. APS 

[Boston Orchestral Club, Dec. 

10, 1889] 

3 Ballads, w. p. APS 

1. A bonny curl (Amelie Rives), 

2. The maiden and the butterfly 
(anon.), 3. A warning (Edward 
Breck) 

Lullaby. Women’s voices w. p. APS 

Prayer (“Thou sendest rain”). An- 
them APS 


1890 Serenade in F for string orchestra MS. 
Quintet for piano and strings APS 
[Kneisel Qu. 8c composer, Jan, 23, 

1888] 

Progressive pedal studies for or- 
gan APS 

The Pilgrims (Mrs. Hemans) . Chorus 

and orch. APS 

[Cecilia Society, Boston, Apr. 2, 

1891] 

3 Waltzes for piano APS 

Bedouin love-song (Bayard Taylor) APS 
Songs of Brittany. Arranged and har- 
monized from traditional Breton 
melodies (Arlo Bates), w. p. APS 


I. Loud trumpets blow, 2. Proud- 
ly Child Haslin, 3. How flowers 
fade, 4. The autumn winds, 5. As 
summer wind, 6. Love is fleeting, 

7. My sweetheart gave, 8. How 
youth with passion, 9. The lark 
that sang, 10. Proudly at noon, 

II. The trumpet sounds, 12. The 
distaff whirled 

4 Songs of Brittany for trio of 

women’s voices w. p. APS 

1. The autumn winds, 2. Love is 
fleeting, 3. My sweetheart gave, 

4. The lark that sang 

O God, be merciful. Anthem APS 

Art thou weary? Anthem APS 


1891 


Melpomene. Dramatic overture, or- 
chestra 

[Boston S.O., Dec. 24, 1887] 
Melpomene. Dramatic overture, arr. 

for p. 4 hds. by composer 
Come hither, ye faithful. Anthem 
Behold the works of the Lord. 
Anthem 

While Thee I seek. Anthem 
Saviour, like a shepherd. An- 
them 

A Pastoral Prelude. Orchestra 
[1891; Boston S.O., Jan. 30, 1892; 
Theo. Thomas, 1894] 


APS 


APS 

APS 

APS 

APS 

APS 

MS. 


1892 Ode for the opening of the Chicago 
World’s Fair (Harriet Monroe). 
Chorus w. p., organ or orch. JC 

Phcenix expirans (Engl, vers., John 

Lord Hayes) Soli, chorus & orch. APS 
[Springfield Festival, 1892] 

Two folk-songs, w. p. APS 

1. O love and joy (anon.), 2. The 
northern days (Christina Rossetti) 

There is a river. Sacred song w. p. 

or org. APS 

He maketh wars to cease. Sacred 

song w. p. or org. APS 

Hail, all hail the glorious morn. 

Sacred song w. p. or org. APS 

A flower cycle (Arlo Bates) . 1 2 songs 

w. p, OD 


1. The Crocus, 2. The Trillium, 

3. The Water-Lily, 4. The Cycla- 
men, 5. The Wild Briar, 6. The 
Columbine, 7. The Foxglove, 8. 

The Cardinal Flower, 9. The Lu- 
pine, 10. The Meadow Rue, 11. 

The Jasmine, 12. The Jacque- 
minot Rose 

The quiet lodging. Operetta (Arlo 

Bates) MS. 

[privately given. Tavern Club, 

Boston, 1892] 

1894 “Tabasco,” Burlesque opera in 2 acts 

(R. A. Barnet) BFW 

[1893; First Corps Cadets, Tre- 
mont Theatre, Boston, Jan. 29, 

1894; professional company. Bos- 
ton Museum, April 9, 1894] 


1895 Nocturne for piano JBM 

Chanson orient ale for piano JBM 

Pastorale for organ # JBM 

[in Dudley Buck’s “Vox organi,” 
vol. 1, p. 6] 

The lily nymph (Arlo Bates). Can- 
tata for chorus and orch. APS 

[finished July 12, 1893, Westchop; 
composed for Philharmonic Soci- 
ety. Montreal] 

Awake up, my glory. Anthem APS 

Peace and light. Anthem APS 

Lord of all power and might. An- 
them APS 

Thou who art love divine. Anthem APS 
Welcome happy morn. Anthem APS 
The Beatitudes. Mixed voices w. org. APS 
Jubilate in B flat. Mixed voices w. 

org. APS 

Sentences and responses. Mixed 

voices w. org. APS 

When the Lord of love was here. 
Hymn ("Armstrong”) 

1896 Symphony in F, No. 3. Orchestra APS 

[1893-94; Boston S.O., October 20, 

1894] 

Lochinvar (Walter Scott), for baritone 

solo and orchestra APS 

[sung by Max Heinrich at Spring- 
field Festival, 1897] 

O holy child of Bethlehem (Phillips 

Brooks). Anthem APS 

Introduction and theme for organ JBM 
[in Dudley Buck's “Vox organi,” 
vol. 2, p. 200] 

Requiem for organ JBM 

[in Dudley Buck's “Vox organi,” 
vol. 3, p. 272] 

Canzonetta for organ JBM 

[in Dudley Buck’s “Vox organi,” 
vol. 3, p. 345] 

1897 Shout, ye high heavens (Engl, by 

John Lord Hayes). Anthem APS 

Ecce jam noctis (Gregory, Engl, by 
Isabelle G. Parker). Men’s voices, 
organ and orchestra APS 

[composed for the Commencement 
exercises at Yale, 1897] 

Lyrics from “Told in the gate” 

(Arlo Bates). Songs w. p. APS 


1. Sweetheart, thy lip3 are touched 
with flame, 2. Sings the nightingale 
to the rose, 3. The rose leans over 
the pool, 4. Love’s like a summer 
rose, 5. As in waves without num- 
ber, 6. Dear love, when in thine 
arms, 7. Was I not thine, 8. In 
mead where roses bloom, 9. Sis- 
ter fairest, why art thou sighing, 

10. O let night speak of me, 11. I 
said to the wind of the south, 

12. Were I a prince Egyptian 
In my beloved’s eye (W. M. Chau- 
venet). Song w. p. (Scribner) 
Harmony, a course of study BFW 
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1898 Since my love’s eyes (W. M. Chau- 

venet). Song w. p. JC 

I HAVE NOT FORGOTTEN (W. M. Chau- 

venet). Song w, p. JC 

1899 “Adonais.” Elegiac overture, orchestra MS. 

[1899; Boston S.O., Feb. 3, 1900] 

A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 
(Sidney Lanier). Song w. p. or 
orch. [Awarded 1st prize in 
class IV, Musical Record compet., 

1899]. OD 

Faith (Arthur Macy). Song w. p. JC 
While shepherds watched. Carol APS 
‘‘Tabasco," March, orch, Wernthal, Berlin 

1900 The good Samaritan (James Mont- 

gomery). Song w. p. JC 

1901 Judith (William Chauncey Langdon). 

Lyric drama GS 

[1900-01; Worcester Festival, 

Sept. 26, 1901] 

The stormy evening (R. L. Steven- 
son). School chorus CCB 

1902 Six songs w. p. GS 

1. Euthanasia (Arthur Macy), 2. 

The aureole (Arthur Macy), 3. Ad- 
versity (Arthur Macy), 4. The 
wishing stream (W. M. Chauve- 
net), 5. Honeysuckle (Arthur 
Macy), 6. The stranger- man (Ar- 
thur Macy) 

Three songs w. p. GS 

1. In my beloved’s eyes (W. M. 
Chauvenet), 2. The brink of night 
(W. M. Chauvenet), 3. Thou art 
to me (Arthur Macy) 

TWO FOUR-PART CHORUSES FOR 

women’s voices GS 

1. Stabat mater (Giacopone), 

2. Thistledown (Arthur Macy) 

String Quartet in E minor, No. 4 GS 

[1895; Kneisel Quartet, 1896] 

Key to the text-book on Harmony BFW 
Saint Botolph (Arthur Macy). Song 

w. p. BFW 


[written and composed for the 
25th anniversary of the founding 
of the Saint- Botolph Club in Bos- 
ton] 

1903 Hark, hark, my soul (F. W. Faber). 

Sacred song w. p. GS 

Hark, hark, my soul (F. W. Faber). 

Anthem GS 

Two four-part choruses for 

women’s voices GS 

1. Rondel (J. C. Grant), 2. Behind 
the lattice (S. M. Peck) 

Morn’s roseate hues. Anthem N 

Teach me, O Lord. Anthem OD 

Ten little tunes for ten little 

fingers. Piano BFW 


1. Pitty-itty sing, 2. Now I lay 
me, 3. Sis Tempy’s story, 4. 
Making Kitty dance, 5. Little 
school bell, 6. The cricket and the 
bumblebee, 7. Spoiled darling, 8. 
The merry-go-round, 9. The king 
of the Orinktum Jing, 10. In 
grandma’s gown. 


1904 Cleopatra. Symphonic poem, or- 
chestra MS. 

[Worcester Festival, 1905] 

Three choruses for (3) women’s 
voices (Meleager; Engl, by 
Lilia Cabot Perry) GS 

1. To Heliodora, 2. At the bride’s 
gate, 3. Dorcas 

Come unto me. Anthem GS 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 

Anthem GS 

Saviour, again to thy dear name 

(Rev. John Ellerton). Anthem N 

Sun of my soul (Rev. John Keble). 

Anthem N 


1905 Five pieces for the piano GS 

1. Prelude joyeux, 2. In the 
canoe, 3. The rill, 4. The gloam- 
ing, 5. The frogs 

1906 Euterpe. Concert overture, orchestra GS 

[1903-4; Boston S.O., April 23, 1904] 
Sinfonietta in D major. Orchestra GS 
[1904; Jordan Hall, Boston, Nov. 

21, 1904] 

1907 Symphonic sketches. Suite for or- 

chestra GS 

1. Jubilee [Dec. 1, 1895], 2. Noel 
Nov. 21, 1895], 3. Hobgoblin 

Feb. 10, 1904], 4. A vagrom bal- 
ad [Feb. 13, 1896] 
complete work performed Feb. 7, 

1908, Boston S.O.] 

1908 Theme, variations and fugue for 

ORGAN AND ORCH. MS. 

[Jordan Hall, Boston, *Nov. 13, 

1908] 

1909 NoEl. Christmas pastoral for soli, 

chorus and orchestra HWG 

[1907-8; Norfolk Festival, 1908] 

A CHILD IS BORN. Carol (from "Nogl”) HWG 
When I view the mother holding. 
Anthem for women’s voices (from 
"Noel’’) HWG 

1910 String quartet in D minor, No. 5 APS 

[1898] (publ. privately) 

Five songs w. p. APS 

1. When stars are in the quiet 
skies (Bulwer Lytton), 2. Love’s 
image Games Thomson), 3. Gifts 
(James Thomson), 4. When I am 
dead (Christina Rossetti), 5. O 
love, stay by and sing (T. R. Sulli- 
van) 

Four Irish songs w. p. APS 

1. Larry O’Toole (W. M. Thack- 
eray), 2. The lady of Leith (Wm. 
Maginn), 3. Norah McNally 
(Anita Mo6r), 4. The recruit (R. 

Wm. Chambers) 

Mary’s Lullaby (Cora A. M. Dolson). 


Women’s voices w. p. ad lib. APS 
In a china shop (Geo. C. Heilman). 

Women’s voices w. p. APS 

Miss Nancy’s gown (Zitella Cooke). 

Women’s voices w. p. APS 

It was a lover (Shakespeare). 

Women’s voices w. p. APS 

Inconstancy (Shakespeare). Women’s 

voices w. p. APS 

Elfin song (Jos. R. Drake). Women’s 

voices w. p. APS 

It was a lover (Shakespeare). Men’s 

voices w. p. ad lib . APS 

Inconstancy (Shakespeare). Men’s 

voices w. p. ad lib . APS 

Three part-songs for men's voices APS 
1. Darest thou now, O soul (Walt 
Whitman), 2. Credo (Thackeray) 

3. Pack, clouds, away (Thomas 
Heywood) 


1911 Everywoman. A modern morality 

play (Walter Browne) TBH 

[1910; New York, Feb. 21, 1911] 
Aghadoe Qohn Tod hunter). Ballad for 

contralto and orch. APS 

The Spring beauties (Helen Gray 

Cone). Women’s voices w. p. APS 
Suite Symphonique in E flat. Or- 
chestra APS 

[1910; First prize Nat. Feder. 
of Music Clubs; Phila. S.O., 

March 29, 1911] 

Romanza. ’Cello and piano APS 

Afar on the plains of the Tigris. 

Aria of Holof ernes from “Judith,” 
w. p. or orch. GS 
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1912 


1913 


Aphrodite. Symphonic fantasie. Or- 
chestra APS 

[Norfolk Festival, June 4, 1912] 

Four Christmas songs w. p. or orch. 

(from “Noel”) HWG 

1. A voice from yonder manger, 2. 

O long and darksome was the 
night, 3. O holy child, 4. I was a 
foe to God 

The busy lark (Chaucer). School 

chorus CCB 

I KNOW TWO EYES (anon.). Songw. p. 

[1885] revised ed. APS 

Noble’s traditions (Robert W. 
Rivers). School song w. p. Noble School 


1914 


The daughter of Mendoza (M. B. 
Lamar). Song w. p. 

The golden hour (David Stevens). 

Song w. p. 

Yesterday (David Stevens). Song 
w. p. 

Periwinkle Bay (David Stevens). 

Song w. p. 

Fulfilment (David Stevens). Song 
w. p. 

The curfew (H.W. Longfellow). Song 
w. p. or orch. 

Easter morn. Violin (or ’cello) and 
piano 

Five songs (David Stevens) w. p. 

1. The bobolink, 2. Roses, 3. The 
voice of Philomel, 4. When she 
gave me her hand, 5. When Phil- 
lis looks 

“Hail us Doctors of Song” (John 

Koren) Sangerfest 

[Boston Sangerfest-Lied, 1914] 

Sons of Herman (James Leroy San- 
ford). School chorus CCB 

The Lamb (William Blake). School 

chorus CCB 


APS 

APS 

APS 

APS 

APS 

APS 

APS 

GS 


1915 The Padrone. Opera (David Stevens) MS. 

1916 Silently swaying (V. von Scheffel). 

Women’s voices w. p. OD 

Jehovah reigns (Psalm 99). Men’s 

voices w. organ or orch. OD 

1917 Angel of Death. Symphonic poem. 

Orchestra MS. 

[New York S.O., memorial con- 
cert for Theo. Roosevelt, 1919] 

The new Hail Columbia (W. M. 

Lind). Marching song for men’s 
voices w. p. or band (arr. by H. 
Semper from the “Tabasco” 
march) BFW 

The new Hail Columbia. March for 

piano (arr. by H. Semper) BFWi 


The fighting men (M. A. de Wolfe 

Howe). Marching song w. p. CCB 

Love’s sacrifice. Pastoral operetta 

in one act (David Stevens) CCB 

Tam O’Shanter. Symphonic ballad. 

Orchestra BMC 

[1914-15; Norfolk Festival, June 
3, 1915] 

Dolly (Austin Dobson). Women’s 

voices w. p. OD 

The bluebells of New England 
(Th. B. Aldrich). Women’s voices 
w. p. OD 

1918 June (Justin H. Smith). Women’s 

voices w. p. OD 

These to the front (M. A. de Wolfe 

Howe). Men’s voices w. p. OD 

Land of our hearts (John Hall Ing- 
ham). Chorus for mixed voices 
w. p. or orchestra BMC 

Here comes the flag (Arthur Macy). 

School chorus CCB 

1919 Joshua (R. D. Ware). Humorous song 

w. p. or orchestra OD 

Joshua (R. D. Ware). Humoroussong. 

Men’s voices w. p. OD 

1920 Three nautical songs w. p. (No. 2 

also w. orch) OD 

1. The admirals (R. D. Ware), 

2. Drake’s drum (Henry New- 
bold), 3. Pirate song (Conan 
Doyle) 


1921 Mexican Serenade (Arline Guitel- 

man). Mixed voices w. p. SBC 

“Horatio Parker” (1863-1920). 
Memorial address read before the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters Yale Univ. Press 

1922 Anniversary Overture Orchestra MS. 

[Norfolk Festival, June 7, 1922] 

1923 Theme, variations and fugue for 

organ solo BMC 

[1908; Arranged by J. Wallace 
Goodrich from the orch. score] 

Suite in variation form for organ HWG 
1. Prelude, 2. Cipher (Pastorale), 

3. Romance, 4. Tema, 5. Finale 
(Fugue) 

The immortal (Cale Young Rice). 

Spring song, mixed voices w. p. CCB 
A book of choruses for high 

SCHOOLS AND CHORAL SOCIE- 
TIES, edited by George W. 
Chadwick, Osbourne McCon- 
athy, Edw. B. Birge, and W. 

Otto Miessner SBC 


^ince compiling this bibliography, I found that Mr. Chadwick contributed two 
songs “Kissing Time” and “Armenian Lullaby” to a collection of Eugene Field settings 
published by Scribner in 1896 as “Songs of Childhood.” — C . E . 
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AFTER TEN YEARS 

I N “a survey of music in America” read before the Schola 
Cantorum of New York, in 1913, I casually averred that so 
far every attempt to produce and permanently maintain a 
musical magazine of the highest type, such as flourish in Europe, 
had failed in America. Several years later I heard that this re- 
mark had challenged the attention of the late Rudolph E. Schirmer. 
At any rate, early in 1914 Mr. Schirmer visited me at the Library 
of Congress. In the course of conversation, and tactfully avoid- 
ing any reference to that remark, Mr. Schirmer declared the 
time ripe for the realization of his ambition and that of his brother 
Gustave, whose premature death had occurred in 1907, to pub- 
lish as an integral part of the labors of the house of Schirmer a 
musical magazine. Evidently neither Gustave nor Rudolph 
Schirmer, whose talents blended so remarkably, and both of whom, 
as highly cultured men of affairs, saw in the profession of music 
publishers something higher than a merely money-making activity, 
desired for this particular purpose a “house organ.” Indeed, 
Mr. Rudolph Schirmer left no doubt that he thought of this 
particular magazine much more as a contribution to music in 
America, in memory of his brother, than as a commercial enter- 
prise. Such remarks gave me my cue when Mr. Schirmer asked 
me to convey to him my ideas on the subject. I did so with 
pleasure, but without the slightest suspicion that he had already 
determined to invite me to assume the responsibility of editor- 
ship. 

After careful preparation here and abroad, but handicapped 
by events, The Musical Quarterly then entered the field of 
musical magazines ten years ago, taking its place without much 
advance-shouting and without the cheap trick of soliciting sup- 
port by disparaging the merits of other magazines. The prospectus 
of October, 1914, expressed it as 
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the belief of the publishers that this magazine, as planned, will have a 
field of usefulness, legitimate and distinctive from that of the excellent 
musical weeklies and monthlies published in the English language. The 
appeal of the magazine will be to cultured music lovers and musicians 
who take an interest in more or less scholarly discussions of problems 
that affect the past, present and future of the art of music. It is not to 
be a magazine devoted to the technical or professional interests of he 
music teacher, virtuoso and musical antiquarian. In this respect it will 
be quite distinctive and it is expected to fill an apparent gap in the 
present structure of musical periodical literature. 

The first number of The Musical Quarterly appeared in 
January, 1915, with this editorial foreword which indicated the 
basic policy of the magazine: 

Publisher and Editor are agreed not to throttle The Musical 
Quarterly at birth with a “program.” Whatever they propose under 
this head, has received publicity through the Prospectus. 

And the “policy” of the magazine? That may best be defined 
by this subtle alteration of a good old doctrine: Audietur et altera pars. 

It follows that the Editor does not commit himself either in this 
or in subsequent numbers to the opinions expressed by contributors. 
The Musical Quarterly will be their forum, not his. 

If contributors view the world of music from an angle opposed to 
his own, so much the better. 

* * 


* 

The Musical Quarterly could not have survived a world- 
war and other impediments without the staunch support of 
perennial subscribers, patient contributors and publisher-col- 
leagues who consistently drew attention through the medium of 
The Musical Quarterly to publications of theirs in which they 
take special pride. To all these friends of The Musical Quarterly 
the editor extends the thanks of the publishers and his own. We 
regret that we cannot extend them to more, but no quarterly 
magazine can possibly count on popularity in the usual sense of 
the term. Restricted as the clientele of such a magazine must 
be, it is also to a certain extent a floating one. That is to say, 
subscribers come and subscribers go, as is the case with even 
“paying” magazines, but happily the subscribers to The Musical 
Quarterly have maintained their interest with gratifying steadi- 
ness. This would seem to indicate that their majority prefer 
The Musical Quarterly to continue to be what it was intended 
to be rather than to experiment with structural changes which 
might improve it, might attract more subscribers, but might also 
destroy its character and alienate those loyal readers on whom 
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The Musical Quarterly mainly depends for a not too burden- 
some difference between income and outgo. 

When such readers pride themselves on possessing a complete 
file of The Musical Quarterly, when they call it a cherished 
adjunct to their library for purposes of reference and study, when 
they of their own volition express their belief in the magazine as it 
is, then the flattered and humbled editor’s faith in the wisdom of 
continuity of policy emerges strong again from moments of doubt, 
and his occasional “blues” because of the futility of his efforts to 
be of service to his fellow-musicians are dispelled by episodes like 
this: Recently a colored bandmaster from the Virgin Islands 
called on me for a bit of advice. When taking his leave with the 
same perfect manners as he had introduced himself, he hesitated 
an instant and then expressed his gratitude for the pleasure and 
benefit he derived from regularly reading The Musical Quar- 
terly. The editor, needless to say, was touched by this tribute 
but had only a very hazy notion of the whereabouts of the Virgin 
Islands. He feels indebted to The Musical Quarterly for 
having contributed to his knowledge of geography. 

* * 

* 

Dissatisfaction with the magazine there has been, of course. 
To simplify matters, the editor pleads guilty to all conceivable 
charges of imperfection and confesses his presence among the dis- 
contented. Occasionally an otherwise thoughtful article soars 
over his head, too, and he envies those subscribers whose superior 
mentality craves for more articles of the same heavy calibre. Or, 
he finds himself in sympathy with correspondents who regret that 
the contents of a number did not interest them sufficiently to read 
it from cover to cover. He envies other correspondents who 
profess to have read, as usual, every one of the ten or twelve 
articles with equal pleasure. Or, one subscriber will point to two 
or three articles as his favorites; another subscriber will do likewise, 
but does not mention the same articles. The editor is then in 
a quandary what to reply in his letter of acknowledgment, since 
his own choice would perhaps be quite different, could he permit 
himself the luxury of partiality. However, both correspondents 
declared themselves normally satisfied with the proportion of 
two or three interesting articles out of ten on the grounds that 
no sensible person expects more of any number of any magazine. 
To that extent, fortunately, the subscribers and the editor agreed. 
Then again, suggestions reach the editor to publish articles on 
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this or that subject rather than on a subject represented. In 
particular, more articles on prominent American composers have 
been desired. The editor heartily agrees, but unfortunately the 
wish is but seldom the father of an acceptable article, least of all of 
articles on American composers which exhibit a critical sense of 
values, a thorough knowledge of the composer’s works, and do not 
read like a phantasy on superlatives. Also, some readers desire 
more articles of a more entertaining character and of a lighter 
touch, whereas others renew their subscription precisely because 
the solid pabulum of The Musical Quarterly appeals to their 
taste (and presumably to their digestion) more than would frequent 
light refreshments. With neither type of reader can the editor 
find fault, but he does find fault with himself for his inability 
always to please the one type without offending the other. He 
considers, of course, that it is easier for his editorial conscience 
to accept “heavy” articles which require application and study 
and invite preservation for reference than articles, just as inform- 
ative perhaps, but whose lightness of touch and entertaining style 
appear to him palpably forced, not spontaneous, indeed insincere 
and in obvious imitation of the exceedingly few real masters of 
that genre. 

* * 

* 

Ten years is not a very long span in the life of magazines. 
The Musical Quarterly is still young compared with such 
magazines as the “Rivista Musicale Italiana” and “Die Musik” 
from which it originally drew much of its editorial inspiration. 
However, even in these few years a respectably large number of 
articles on a variety of subjects have found their way into The 
Musical Quarterly. Reference to any of them is, of course, 
possible by consulting the annual indices, but that involves 
patience and unnecessary loss of time. Precisely because The 
Musical Quarterly has come to be considered in many quarters 
a magazine for reference, the decision was reached to facilitate 
and simplify reference by issuing a complete subject and author 
index for the ten volumes published from 1915 to 1924. That 
all present subscribers will receive this index, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
consider but a natural act of courtesy and appreciation. 


O. G. SONNECK. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE- 
POET-COMPOSER 

AN APPRECIATION 

By LILY STRICKLAND-ANDERSON 

R ABINDRANATH TAGORE, more than any poet of 
modern India, has found inspiration in the harmonies of 
the universe; his inner ear has been open to the spiritual 
voices of nature and the ideal aspirations of man as expressed in 
the invisible forces of the cosmos. Being alive to the divine 
manifestations of music in this rhythmic world, he has set down 
his inspirations and impressions in the form of poetry and music. 

Dr. Tagore has long been recognized as a poet of inter- 
national note; as the winner of the Nobel prize, as a lecturer in 
both Europe and America, as a philosopher and thinker. That 
he is the greatest musician and composer “East of Suez,” is not 
so widely known abroad, although in India he is loved and read 
from the lowest to the highest classes. His songs are sung, not 
only in Bengal, but all over the country. It is said that his 
music has reached even the drivers of the bullock carts and those 
in the humbler walks of life. And that is the supreme test of 
popularity. 

* * 

* 

At Shantiniketan, Dr. Tagore’s school for boys at Bolpur, 
his activities have crystallized in priceless service to the youth of 
Bengal. He says that he was inspired to go to this forest home 
and devote his time and mind to teaching boys to learn truth and 
beauty and right living through nature and God. “I determined 
to do what I could to bring to the surface, for our daily use and 
purification, the stream of ideals that originated in the summit 
of our past, flowing underground in the depth of India’s soil . . . 
the simplicity of life, clarity of spiritual vision, purity of heart, 
harmony with the universe, and consciousness of the infinite 
personality in all creation” (“Shantiniketan,” by Pearson). 

While Shantiniketan was actually founded by Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, the famous father of the Poet, as a retreat 
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in the forest for meditation and quiet study, it was developed 
into a school for boys in 1901 by Rabindranath, the son. His 
ideal was the old forest-school of India, and he too felt that “the 
chief teachers on whom the poet placed his main reliance, have 
been the open spaces around the groves, the trees, dawn and 
evening and moonlight, the winds and the great rains. He 
believed in the education of Nature by which ‘beauty born of 
murmuring sound’ can pass into character.” (Thompson’s 
Tagore.) 

In the Shantiniketan School Song the Poet has expressed 
the love which they felt for this unique spot, “the abode of Peace” 
on the Plains: 

She dwells in us and around us, however far we may wander. 

She weaves our hearts in a song making us one in music, 

Tuning our strings of love with her own fingers. 

And we ever remember that she is our own, the darling of our heart. 

Speaking of a school address which the Poet gave before his 
students, he said, “Music is of very great assistance to them, 
their songs being not of the ordinary hymn type, dry and didactic, 
but as full of lyric joy as the author could make them. You can 
understand how these songs affect the boys when you know that 
singing is the best enjoyment which they choose for themselves 
in their leisure time, in the evening when the moon is up, in the 
rainy days when their classes are closed.” 

It is significant of the deeply universal spirit of Tagore that 
he has taught his pupils this prayer for evening: “The deity Who 
is in fire and water, nay, Who pervades the Universe through and 
through, and makes His abode in tiny plants and towering forest, 
to such a deity we bow down forever and ever.” In this school of 
the Beautiful Idea there is no caste, that curse that fetters India’s 
progress; no graven images of man-made Gods, and no sacrifice 
of living animals; but only a worship of a Supreme Being that 
animates and pervades all Nature and Life. 

Of the songs which the poet has written for his boys at the 
school, I will quote from a personal letter from Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
Dr. Tagore’s secretary and assistant at Shantiniketan: “I do not 
think that in the whole of India there is any music so good as that 
at Bolpur in our School. I love music, though I am not a mu- 
sician, and it has been a revelation to me; it enters so deeply into 
the life, the common every-day life, of the boys and teachers. 
It is as necessary to them as their daily food. The moment the 
word is sent about that there is to be music, the boys run from all 
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parts of the Ashram to gather together to hear it. . . . You will 
also find a little group collected in the evening around a boy 
with a flute or stringed-instrument, in order to hear him play or 
sing. I think you know that each morning before sunrise the 
Ashram choir goes slowly round singing their hymns as they walk 
along the avenues, and the same singing procession takes place 
the last thing at night.” 

Could one conceive of a better ideal for a school than to have 
such a happy combination of music and poetry used as a vital 
part of the day’s work? The School can thus train, in the im- 
pressionable minds of youth, the dormant sense of Beauty and 
plant the seeds of appreciation of the finer things of life in a 
natural way that will bear fruit all through their lives. It is here, 
too, that the very best influences of taste in music are cultivated. 
In fact, one may say that the first Rain Festivals started at 
Bolpur, where the little boys gathered in the Sal groves and, gar- 
landed with Kheya, Kadamba and Lotus blossoms, went through 
the beautiful groves singing Tagore’s songs to Rains. 

* * 

* 

To attempt to define Indian music is to describe the in- 
describable. It transcends the limitations of mere words, and 
must be felt rather than analyzed. Its lack of harmonic back- 
ground and constant use of the grace-note, or gamaka, would alone 
mark it as something different and strange to our ears. The 
fact that this melodic treatment of music has persisted for thou- 
sands of years, practically unchanged in mode and instrument, 
has marked it as distinct and peculiarly India’s own. This type 
of musical expression is inextricably woven into the very fabric 
of the nation’s being, and to alter it to a new pattern would take 
away the essence which gives it individuality and indigenous 
flavour. 

Dr. Tagore’s relationship to Indian music is unique. With- 
out losing any of its essential character, he has modernized the 
form by giving a definite subject to his songs; that is, in setting 
his own verses to music he has given it body and substance and 
an acceptable brevity more in accordance with modern concep- 
tions. 

One of the chief objections that more educated Easterners 
or Westerners have had to the old Indian modes, or methods, 
has been the endless reiteration and monotony of subject. Dr. 
Tagore’s songs are not to be confused with this type of music. 
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Instead of the rambling, ra<jra-bound extemporaneous accounts 
of the superhuman activities of the gods on Mt. Meru, he has 
set his own beautifully descriptive poems to the music that is a 
part of them. And these songs reach a diversified public, from 
the little boys at the Shantiniketan School to the high type of 
audience who heard his music at the recent Rain Festival. His 
songs, like his poetry, have the universal quality of charm. 

Dr. Tagore is essentially a lyric poet. His lines pulse with 
that rhythm which is an underlying principle of all life; and this 
rhythm is lifted into a lyric form of expression that almost sings 
itself. The Poet, in reading his verses, naturally intones or chants 
his moving phrases, and it is this feeling of motion that makes 
his poetry a living thing, a part of the divine energy of life. His 
poems cover a wide field; he has written much of love, of nature, 
of philosophy and religion. In his later years he has come to be 
regarded almost as a saint, certainly as a seer, and has devoted 
himself largely to spiritual and cultural work. He comes of an 
illustrious family and was hereditarily endowed with the highest 
attributes of an intellectual nature. He was surrounded, from 
his earliest youth, by an atmosphere of art, literature and music, 
and his own genius combines the double gift of creation in music 
and literature. 

Tagore has been called “the River Poet,” “the Poet of Na- 
ture,” and “the Poet of the Rains,” and we are here particularly 
interested in the verses which have for their subject-matter the 
rainy season in India. If his poems lose any characteristic colour- 
ing through translation, they gain immensely in feeling and 
descriptive power when one hears Tagore, as I did, give the 
original versions of his poetry and music at the Rain Festival. 

The same spiritualized detachment which is so evident in 
his poetry pervades his music also — a quality of ideality and 
symbolism — the expression of a soul that has sought within itself 
for the divine source of inspiration. These songs have the sim- 
plicity of greatness, the mysticism of the spiritually introspective, 
the indefinable mystery of old India, and the beauty of nature 
in the truthful interpretation of her varied manifestations. For 
what is poetry but a mirror of life turned inward to reflect the 
infinite phases of the soul through the absolute and eternal? 

* * 

* 

Only those who dwell in India can know what The Rains 
mean to a drought-stricken, sun-smitten, fevered and parched land. 







The Coming of the Rain — Asitkumar Haidar 
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The coming of the rains is an occasion for praise and rejoicing, for 
festival and thanksgiving. It is a manifestation of God and brings 
life to millions of His children. As the rains mean life itself to 
India, it is no wonder that this period of the Bengal calendar has 
been made the subject of a Music Festival. 

For first sources, and the origin of Rain Festivals in India, 
one must go back to those old days, four or five thousand years 
ago, when the gods were the embodiment of the forces of Nature 
and were to be propitiated by man at certain seasons of the year 
in prayer or praise. 

The ancient trinity of the Rig- Veda, India’s oldest known 
religious book, was Agni, God of Earth and Fire; Indra, God of 
Air and Storm; and Surya, God of Sky and Light. 

The significance of Surya, the three-bodied deity of light 
( Treyit ), is thus set forth by Sir Wm. Jones: “The one great 
fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was the 
veneration paid by man to the sun.” The offices of Surya are 
threefold: first, to create; second, to preserve; third, to destroy. 
He is hailed in his capacity of creator as a beneficent god: 

Lord of the Lotus, father, friend and King, 

Surya, thy powers I sing. 

(Hymn to the Sun.) 

Again, in his character of preserver, he is addressed thus : 

But oh, what pencil of a living star 
Could paint that gorgeous car. 

In which, as in an ark, supremely bright, 

The Lord of boundless light, 

Ascending, calm o’er the empyrean sails 

And with ten thousand beams his awful beauty veils. 

But towards the end of Grishma, or the hot season, and after long 
months of unrelieved heat, the people, weary of Surya’s force 
as expressed in his third body, begin to invoke Indra, God of the 
Storm, for surcease from the ravages of drought. As the pitiless 
sun smites the stricken land, Indra and his cohorts, the Maruts, 
are called upon in prayer and sacrifice, especially in July when 
the Rains are due to arrive. 

India, through long months of dryness, is burned by the sun. 
Since this is the most powerful force of Nature it is but natural 
that the early mind of the Vedic age should have regarded the sun 
as a mighty god, to be feared as the bringer of destruction. It is 
also natural that the elements, in the form of the rains and storms, 
should be another god, more benign because Indra, with his forces 
of wind and rain and lightning, brought relief to a tortured people. 
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But for the Rains, India would be as burnt out a world as the 
moon; because of the Rains she lives, in green beauty in jungle 
and plain and mountain height. 

The demon-god of the drought, Vritra, is described in the 
Vedas as 

He whose magic powers 

From earth withhold the genial showers; 

Of mortal man the foe malign 
And rival of the race divine, 

Whose demon hosts from age to age 
With Indra war unceasing wage. 

In the yearly conflict between Vritra and Indra, the God of Rain 
was victorious and the “darter of the swift blue bolt” slew the 
enemy of man: 

And soon the knell of Vritra’s doom 
Was sounded by the clang and boom 
Of Indra ’s awful power. 

And with the beginning of Indra’s victorious reign the earth 
breathed once more and the life-giving rain descended. 

While in Bengal Indra is not worshipped so universally as 
before, a day is still set apart yearly on which to propitiate him 
in chant, prayer and offerings. His gaily painted image, made 
of mud, is worshipped with pooja, carried in processions, and the 
next day thrown into the river. 

In the later religious books of India, the Ramayana and 
others, the god Indra is described as living on Mt. Meru (some- 
where in the northern Himalayas), where in a lovely green grove 
he dwells with his followers, his assistants, handmaidens and 
court servants. He is entertained by the Aparasa (nymphs) 
and Devangana (celestial singers). Rhembra, Urvasi and Ti- 
lutamma are three of the heavenly maidens whose beauty and 
grace is lauded in the amatory poems of the Hindus. 

Although Rhembha is the name of the popular Venus, Dr. 
Tagore in his lovely lyric poem “Urbasi” makes the nymph an 
other Aphrodite, sprung full-garbed from the sea, and describes 
her as a type of universal feminine beauty. In these verses one 
can feel the undulation of harmonious rhythm: 

Like the black-bee, honey-drunken, the infatuated poet wanders, 
with greedy heart, 

Lifting chants of wild jubilation! 

While thou — thou goest, with jingling anklets and waving skirts. 
Restless as lightning! 

In the assembly of gods, when thou dancest in ecstasy of joy, 

0 swaying Wave, Urbasi! (Tagore.) 
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The V arsha-Mangal (Rain-festival) is given in Calcutta 
annually under the auspices of the “Vishwa Bharati Sanmilani,” 
or “University for Universal Culture,” which was established at 
Bolpur by Tagore. The purpose of this public performance of 
the Festival is to aid the Shantiniketan School for Boys. 

The spacious new Madan theatre was packed to the doors 
with a crowd of eager listeners, an audience representing the best 
elements of Calcutta’s Indian society from both a social and 
intellectual standpoint. There were others also present from the 
less cultured strata, for the Bengali, if he has the barest smattering 
of learning, loves the Poet and comes to hear him. He is the great 
man whose flowing verses are the words of wisdom and light, and 
whose music is the soul of India, idealizing all that is good in her. 

It seems but fitting that music and poetry, the most closely 
allied of the arts, should go hand in hand. There seems to be no 
higher form of creative art than that of a poet who is also a com- 
poser; then indeed a work is one’s own, body and soul, and so, 
the lyrics and music for this Festival being all Tagore’s com- 
positions, seemed particularly vital and real — a voice crying in 
the wilderness. 

This Festival was the climax of India’s musical activities, 
and was certainly the most artistic and satisfying performance 
that the writer has ever had the pleasure of hearing in the East. 
The opening song describes the misery of the people and the 
country, wilted and parched, longing for the blessed rain. 

The pitiless darts of fire from above strike my heart with thirst; 
my nights are sleepless, my days long and without comfort, scorched 
with heat. I hear the tired doves crooning in plaintive notes from be- 
hind withered boughs. Yet I fear not, but watch the sky, for I know 
that thou shalt appear in the guise of a storm in my heart which is 
parched and bare. (From Tagore’s new Rain Poems.) 

The plaintive strains of the melody accompanied by the slow 
beat of the drum express the longing and desire of the people for 
the coming rain; later, when the first signs of storm darken the 
sky, the drum-beat takes on a quicker tempo and one feels the 
atmosphere of suppressed excitement: 

Come, thirst-quenching water! 

Well out in liquid rapture, rending the bosom of the hard! 

From the mysterious dark leap out in overflowing streams; come, 
you who are pure! 

The sun waits to welcome you, for you are his playmate. 

His lyric of light wakens golden songs in your heart. 

Come, you who are radiant. 
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The boisterous wind sends his cry to the deep where you dwell. 

He comes and goes away and returns to call you again. 

For you are to clap your hands to the time of his drum-beats, 
you who are restless. 

What magic spell has the desert demon cast on you and made you 
captive with his fetter of rocks? 

Break your prison walls, come running out with your current free 
and dancing, you who are strong. 

(Tagore’s new Rain Poems.) 

These beautifully descriptive and symbolical lines picture 
the life-giving attributes of the storm and the moods of nature. 
Then, when the rains have come and the clouds darken the sky, 
and the trees bend beneath the beat of the heavy rain, the Poet 
goes on to say: 

In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, thou walkest, 
silent as night, eluding all watchers. To-day the morning has closed 
its eyes, heedless to the insistent calls of the loud East wind, and a thick 
veil has been drawn over the overwakeful blue sky. The woodlands 
have hushed their songs, and doors are all shut at every house. Thou 
art the solitary wayfarer in this deserted street. Oh, my friend, my 
best beloved, the gates are opened in my house — do not pass by like 
a dream. (Gitanjali, No. 22.) 

Last night clouds were threatening, and Amlak branches struggled 
in the grip of the gusty wind. I hoped, if dreams came to me, they would 
come in the shape of my beloved in the lonely night loud with rain. 
The wind still moans through the fields, and the tear-stained cheeks 
of dawn are pale. My dreams have been in vain, for truth is hard, and 
dreams, too, have their own ways. 

Last night when the darkness was drunken with storm, and the 
rain, like night’s veil, was torn by the winds into shreds, would it 
make truth jealous if untruth came to me in the shape of my beloved, 
in the starless night, loud with rain? (Lover’s Gift, No. 35.) 

The rains sweep the sky from end to end. 

In the wild wet wind the jasmines revel in their own perfume. 

There is a secret joy in the bosom of the night, it is the joy of the 
veiled sky in its hidden stars, the joy of the midnight forest in its hoarded 
bird-songs. 

Let me fill my heart with it and carry it in secret through the day. 

(Crossing, No. 34.) 

After a sequence of these gracious and graphic lines to the 
Rains, the skies seem to clear once more when, in Autumn, the 
more tempered sunlight returns as a friend. 

The sun breaks out from the clouds on the day when I must go, 

And the sky gazes upon the earth like God’s wonder. 

I have made no attempt at giving the rain songs in their 
proper order, rather choosing a few representative verses on the 
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subject of the Rains. There were sixteen poems given at the 
Festival, in the form of solos, choruses for male, female, and 
mixed voices, with incidental readings by the Poet himself. 

The setting of the Music Festival, both from the standpoint 
of Nature and artifice, seemed as near perfect as possible. As the 
hour of the performance approached, which was six o’clock in the 
afternoon, the sky darkened and clouds drew nearer, and al- 
most simultaneously with the Chorus-prelude, the rain came 
down, while the thunder and lightning augmented the accompani- 
ment in a spirit of true harmony and in splendid accord with the 
character of the music. 

As for the stage setting, it was a conception of artistic inspi- 
ration. The entire background was composed of saffron cloth 
draperies, hanging in long graceful folds, against which the chorus 
stood out softly but clearly, like a cameo in its setting. About 
the front of the stage and footlights were garlands of fruit and 
baskets of flowers, while two large and beautiful vinas 1 were posed 
on either side of the foreground. 

The costumes were in perfect harmony with the setting; 
the colours chosen to blend with the pale saffron were white, 
yellow and dull red. The chorus was arranged in tiers, first the 
young women, clad uniformly in white saris bordered with red, 
wearing flower-chains, and each holding a lotus blossom in her 
hand. Back of them were the young men, dressed in white 
robes bordered with yellow, and wearing red turbans with a lotus 
placed over one ear. In the foreground was the orchestra, seated 
upon cushions on either side of Dr. Tagore, who occupied the front 
center. In his flowing robes of soft cream silk, with his white 
hair and beard, his pale ivory complexion, his dignity and 
poise, he looked like a benign god indeed, or the Spirit of Indian 
Mysticism personified. 

Although the choruses were trained by Dinendranath Tagore, 
a nephew of the Poet, who led the singing literally in most animated 
fashion from the center of the back row, yet the Poet kept the tempo 
of the music by an almost imperceptible movement of his hand — 
quite a different kind of conductorship, but none the less effective. 

As for the orchestral ensemble, it would have been entirely 
inadequate from our standpoint. There was a drum, some 
esrajes , two vinas and a flute. There was the barest suggestion of 
accompaniment from the thin tones of the few stringed instru- 
ments, scarcely audible above the sound of the voices (the drum, 
as usual, formed the body and background) suggesting all the 

Wina, the oldest known Indian stringed instrument. 
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phases of human longing for the Rains, to the patter of the falling 
drops and the rush of the storm in the decrescendo or crescendo and 
accelerando of the tempo. The harmony was merely implied — 
all that one ever gets in Indian music. But somehow the effect 
was there, and furthermore, given tempo and temperament, 
what more does one desire in an impressionistic musical creation? 

As for the tout ensemble , it was altogether satisfactory. In 
the brighter passages, the tempo and an indefinable quality of 
rhythm expressed the gladness of the rain, coming with life to 
drooping trees and wilted flowers, listless and dust-covered from 
long months of drought. 

It is remarkable that the entire Music Festival was given 
from memory. There was no written score for orchestra or 
singers. That in itself was quite a feat, and says something for 
the intelligence of the participants. There was, in the chorus 
work as well as the solos, an absolute lack of self-consciousness; 
even more, that quality of semi-detachment which is so marked 
a characteristic of Eastern music and musicians. 

As for the Poet himself, he dominated the stage in person and 
personality, as he sat in a Buddha-like attitude of serenity, re- 
laxed with an inward peace. When he rose to his full length, his 
height augmented by the long flowing robes, he made an arresting 
picture. As he read his verses, with fluent gestures, warming to 
his themes with the natural fire of the creator, he might have 
been an inspired Patriarch of old speaking to his people. 

An intensely theatric and dramatic effect was achieved as the 
Poet spoke. The theatre was dark, except for the white spotlight 
which centred directly on his figure, throwing it into striking re- 
lief — an almost supernatural effect, though obviously studied. 

At times Tagore seems the epitome of placidity, even im- 
passivity, at best mildly animated; at others he expands under 
the inspiration of the subject and becomes quietly eloquent, and 
always impressive. One cannot describe his features as sculp- 
tured, they are too plastic and mobile, physically marked with the 
relaxed muscles of the tropical climate, and marked from within by 
the flexible moods of the poet, dreamer, philosopher and musician. 
He looks every inch a patrician in dignity, reserve and power 
suggested beneath a mild-eyed, gentle exterior. 

* * 

* 

Tagore has done much for India in his poetry and music. In 
both he has expressed the universal spirit of love in nature and 
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life, in their highest and best forms, freed of all dogma and the 
chains of many-godded and many-casted India. 

In his own development he has long since evolved to higher 
planes of thought and emerged from the shadowy valley of super- 
stitious and fettered, orthodox Hinduism to the sunny tops of 
the mountains, reaching up to the light. He has long since freed 
himself from the “tyranny of the dead” in the recognition of One 
Supreme Being, Force, or what you will — some say, God. He 
sees India’s old Pantheon as an artistic background upon which 
to paint new pictures, as a treasure house to draw upon for rich 
jewels of imaginative poesy with which to make a different kind 
of pattern, as an intricate tapestry whose warp and woof are 
brightened with threads of gold and silver, lightening the dull, dark 
fabric of an early conception. To the thinker, the Past must be 
a valuable storehouse from which to draw instruction or material 
to work over according to the fashion of his mind and generation. 

As for Tagore’s music, it may be described in one word — 
elusive! I cannot imagine any Westerner ever singing Indian 
songs properly, for our Eastern brother seems fitted by Nature 
to interpret Indian music with the flexible throat relaxed naturally 
from climatic effects on the vocal organ. To sing as does the 
Indian would be a physical impossibility to those hampered by 
the strictures of a more intemperate zone. 

Music is more than the language of the emotions, and the 
expression of the thought of the people; it is the mirror of the spirit 
which reflects the highest aspirations and longings of the soul of 
Man. All feeling and effort to express it emanate from the com- 
mon source of our divine inheritance, and whatever our country 
or creed, we can share the gifts which inspired composers and 
poets give the world. Dr. Tagore has given freely of himself to 
the people. In doing so he has bestowed an inestimable benefit 
on India in the enrichment of her literature and the ennobling 
and spiritualizing of India’s musical ideals, and his creations will 
be known and loved wherever there are lovers of the good and 
beautiful in art. 

Five main themes for the Rain Festival Music 
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Rain Song - (Composed 192*) Rabindranath Tag-ore 




From “Gitanjali” No. 22 
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From “Gitanjali" No. 23 
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(Put into- Western Dotation by Rabindranath Tagore for Lily Strickland-Anderson) 



THE MADRIGAL 

By ALFRED EINSTEIN 

T HE Madrigal is that form of musical art in which the art- 
spirit of the Italian Renaissance attained its purest expres- 
sion. To-day it seems worth while to give our minds to this 
art-form of a cappella song — an art that has to express the essence 
of personality with impersonal means, through the medium of 
polyphony; that by reason of its subjection to this medium is 
withheld from touching even the confines of the emotionalism 
wherewith later and more plebeian times have favored us. It is 
worth while on account of the stimulating actuality of the histori- 
cal problem bound up with the conception and nature of the 
Madrigal and with its growth and decay. The problem of the 
Madrigal, with all its vitality, with its perfection as an art-form, 
resides in the arbitrariness of its creation, in its being intended for 
a narrowly restricted social circle, in its artificiality, unoriginality, 
conventionality. The Madrigal is not at all rooted in the “folk- 
soul,” and still is “healthy,” albeit with an aristocratic, not thor- 
oughly robust health. It could not have its roots in the Italian 
folk-soul; the Madrigal, though one of the fairest flowers of 
Italian music, was the creation of oltramontani — of musicians 
native to the Netherlands and to France; and throughout the 
entire century such oltramontani (Lasso, Monte, Luython, Giaches 
de Wert) determined or at least aided in determining the changing 
phases of its character, unhindered and, in fact, applauded. 
Happy times, when chauvinism in art was unknown! The Mad- 
rigal became the universal form in which all progress in the field 
of music was incorporated. No matter whether Italians, Nether- 
landers or Frenchmen, Germans or Englishmen, made it the 
vehicle for the exploitation of every artistic venture, so long as the 
Italian artist-will secretly directed all these steps and spoke the 
decisive word. In a space of barely seventy years the entire course 
was run, from the beginnings up to the culminating point and the 
following descent; the circle was closed of a creation of unique 
newness that offers no point for a new departure and hardly 
permits even of imitation, and yet is filled with an abounding 
vitality down to its least fibre. In its broader aspects, although 
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not in all details — for who could assimilate the enormous output 
of madrigals from the printing-presses of Venice, Rome, Milan, 
Ferrara and Antwerp from about 1540 to 1610! — we can summa- 
rize this development. And it is to our advantage to catch the 
reflection of a development which moves us so realistically, in a 
clear, historical mirror; who, at the present time, could discuss 
the topics of the “rootlessness” of artistic creation, of nationality 
and internationality, without perversion of one’s own judgment 
and obscuration of criticism? 

The Madrigal did not originate, but was (in the strictest 
acceptation of the term) made, constructed — and constructed by 
foreigners, northlanders, at that. Among the names of its earliest 
artificers, Willaert, Arcadelt, Verdelot, Layolle, Gero, only a few 
Italians are to be found — Costanzo Festa of Rome, and Alfonso 
della Viola of Ferrara. The Madrigal was not merely the creation 
of imported musicians; it lacks all popular (folk-) elements, it 
hovers, so to speak, in the air; as the solo song was later brought 
into being, to use Peter Gast’s expression, by “reactive” musi- 
cians, the history of the formation of the Madrigal is, similarly, a 
process of conscious reaction. About the end of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth there existed a com- 
paratively indigenous music in Italy, the so-called Frottola; — 
comparatively, because it was nothing more than a prettification 
and simplification of the then predominant Franco-Netherlandish, 
international art-form, the Ballade. These Frottole were short 
strophic songlets with refrain, just suited for unambitious improvi- 
sation, for which a host of Upper Italian musicians provided the 
musical investiture, and frequently the words, as well; the melo- 
dies mostly unpretentious, though rhythmically charming and 
cleaving closely to the text-form, with a pseudo-polyphonic instru- 
mental accompaniment. This art-form, however, despite its 
unobtrusiveness and its by no means elevated tone, was anything 
but folk-music — the Venetian nobility, an Isabella of Mantua, a 
Beatrice of Este, found their delight and gratification therein. It 
is remarkable that we know practically nothing with regard to 
Italian folk-music from the time of Dante down to the eighteenth 
century, and that we must exhume its scanty remnants from the 
most tortuous driftways. Such remnants are discoverable in the 
Frottola, for it employs both the folk-song and the street-ballad 
as refrain, using either indifferently as an object of ridicule and 
mockery, in farcical contrast to its own half-frivolous fundamental 
tone. How fondly, on the contrary, has the German part-song 
cherished its traditional inheritance of folk-song! 
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We can tell approximately in what circle the vulgar tone of 
the Frottola must have first become distasteful; it was the literary 
coterie gathered around the cardinal and poet Pietro Bembo, the 
moving cause being a sort of revival of Platonism in the treatment 
of love-affairs; — Platonism as it was understood by the Renais- 
sance, i.e., a matter exclusively for the cultivated classes, even if not 
humanistic. Verses of a new, more polished style, were written, 
and musicians engaged for their setting. We happen to have 
documentary evidence for a celebrated example in some letters of 
Michelangelo. To his friend Luigi del Riccio in Rome he sent, at 
the latter’s urgent request, two madrigals, a love-song and a polit- 
ical poem, to be given to Arcadelt for composition in the new style. 
Michelangelo is unable to judge how Arcadelt performs his task; 
he leaves it to Riccio to decide upon the musician’s compensation. 
These two pieces (“Deh, dimmi, Amor” and “Io dico che fra voi”) 
are extant. — A vast flood of madrigal poems according to Bembo’s 
recipe overflows all Italy, bringing this species into everlasting 
disfavor in Italian literary history. That may possibly be an 
injustice, for in this case we have to do, not with pure poetry, but 
rather with poetry a la mode , a poesia per musica created to supply 
a special demand — almost without exception Platonico-lacka- 
daisical addresses, serenades, aubades, serving as practical points 
of contact and connection for noble lovers. It is significant, that 
the great majority of the earliest madrigals were composed for 
men’s voices. It would be a mistake — and seemingly has been 
such in previous historical research — to consider the madrigal too 
abstractly, as a mere object of study in the evolution of purely 
musical forms. It was, for all its aristocratic leanings, an intensely 
live art for intensely live people. Just how far it may have been 
“occasional” music, music dedicated to and written for particular 
persons and special occasions, cannot now be determined; but 
there are whole books of madrigals containing nothing but dedi- 
catory music. 

Aside from this, however, the madrigal is in the highest 
degree a form of free art — of artists’ art, if you will — cultivated 
by musicians for the improvement of art, and intended solely for 
an intimate circle of connoisseurs and amateurs like those assem- 
bled at the courts of princes and in the academies. We still 
possess a few such works that bear the stamp of the odi profanum 
on their face, one of them being Luca Marenzio’s Madrigal Book 
of 1588 , dedicated to Conte Bevilacqua and his academy in Verona. 
The creators of this free madrigal very soon became dissatisfied 
with the gallant psychology of the verses that were forced upon 
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them; they unconditionally recognized the requirements of lit- 
erary style and eminence, and even intensified them by proscribing 
pieces of a coarser (never obscene) cast that occasionally occur 
among the earlier madrigals; they survey with their own eyes the 
garden of Italian poesy. Willaert, in his book of madrigals 
entitled “Musica nuova” (1559) — which, to be sure, was pub- 
lished only three years before his decease — was the first to give a 
prominent place on his programs to the poet who thereafter occu- 
pied the storm-centre of madrigal-composition — Petrarch. From 
the middle of the fifteenth century onward this poet’s verses had 
not seldom been set to music; following Willaert’s precedent, 
however, from about 1550 to 1580, there was literally not a single 
one of his canzone or sestine, of his sonnets or madrigals, that 
escaped a musical setting, and some poems were composed not 
only once, but dozens and scores of times. This apotheosis of 
Petrarch in the music of the sixteenth century is comprehensible 
— the Madrigal was the predestinate, ideal musical vestment for 
the poetry of this sensual-supersensual wooer, of this lover with 
an uneasy conscience, who, a hundred years after the religious 
indifference, or rather frivolity, of the Frottola succeeded in 
opening the portals for the spiritual composition of the period of 
reaction against the Reformation, because, to him, sensuality in 
love seems a fetter, an enemy of the spiritual nature. — Alongside 
of the sentimental poetry of Petrarch and the host of his imitators, 
the Canzoniere (collection of canzone) and more especially the epic 
song of Ariosto take their place; individual stanzas find favor 
wherein the sunny and sprightly worldly wisdom of this, the 
greatest poet of the Renaissance, finds expression; but picturesque 
or humorous or highly emotional passages, which fall in with the 
latent dramatic bent of the later madrigal, are also utilized. And 
with Ariosto comes forward Sannazaro with canzone and sonnets, 
and, notably, with his “Arcadia,” which inspired the favorite 
fiction of the Renaissance until the discovery of the pseudo- Anacre- 
ontic lyricism about the middle of the century altered and gave 
new point to the tone of the Pastorale. Withal, the relation of 
the musician to the poet was changed toward the end of the cen- 
tury; the musician began to make definite demands on the poet — 
an epigrammatic turn to the closing line, combinational contrasts 
{oxymora) in phraseology, which the musical fantasy developed. 
The madrigals of Tasso — who, be it noted, was the friend of the, 
harmonically, most venturesome of all madrigal composers, Prince 
Gesualdo di Venosa — together with the poems of Battista Guarini, 
and later those of Marino, were resuscitated for the service of 
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music; the high tide of the Madrigal subsided, and, instead of the 
canzone and sestine of Petrarch, composers turned to the love- 
laments in the favorite works of the period, in which Romantic 
quietism and the reaction against the Reformation find most mas- 
terly expression — the Aminta of Tasso and, in fuller measure, the 
Pastor fido of Guarini. The Madrigal approaches the confines of 
the pastoral opera, although it never succeeds in encroaching on 
them. 

Musical production in the sphere of the Madrigal assumed 
incredible scope and proportions; in this respect its only possible 
counterpart is the song-production of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, but this latter is far surpassed by the former as 
regards taste and uniformity of artistic merit. Among the mad- 
rigals many an indifferent piece may be found, but none that are 
ill made or unbalanced. It is indeed strange that the character 
of such a reactionary, virtually arbitrary creation should have 
been fixed from the outset and retained its basic traits down to 
the extinction of the entire species with the revulsion of “national” 
Italian productive art to the accompanied solo song on a new 
declamatory, arioso-like foundation. The Madrigal — in contrast 
to the Frottola, which was an art-song with accompaniment — is 
essentially a cajppella music, and this in a much higher degree than 
the contemporary parallel phenomenon in the field of church- 
music, the Motet. One might, of course — for the century was tol- 
erant in such matters — consign a single part (most likely the 
highest part) to the human voice, while degrading the others to 
an instrumental accompaniment; but that is a perversion of style. 
Clever critics have remarked how, after the comparative freedom 
and flexibility of the Frottola, the “melody” of the highest part in 
the early madrigals (whose structure was generally homophonic 
and by no means polyphonic) is harmonically “weighted down”; 
this being accepted as a primitive limitation. Rightly observed, 
but not rightly interpreted. The lower parts were not added 
simply for the benefit of the “melody”; the melody is in all the 
parts, and each singer takes his full share in the upbuilding of the 
whole. It is in view of this art-spirit, that later, in the nineteenth 
century, inspired the new chamber-music, that all peculiarities of 
the Madrigal must be explained. Paradoxically stated, it is not 
intended for the hearers, but only for the singers; it is monody in 
polyphony; the art-spirit of Italy accepted this yoke, and even bore 
it gracefully, developing a most delicate and individual style of 
expression within these restrictive limitations till finally liberating 
itself by main force. 
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At the time of this forcible liberation, the Florentine Hellen- 
ists and purists launched the phrase laceramento della poesia (“lac- 
eration of poetry”) with special reference to the madrigal — a 
reproach which may apply to polyphony in general, but not dis- 
tinctively to the madrigal. One of the laws governing this form 
is, that the most accurate and untrammeled declamation must be 
observed in each part; it is positively affecting to see how impar- 
tially they are treated; hardly a piece can be found, in which each 
part does not get the entire text. This was a matter of course in 
the earlier, homophonic madrigal, in which all the parts declaim 
together; but even in the more actively imitative passages the lead- 
ing part may repeat the line of verse or soar away in a melisma, so as 
to allow the others time and to gather its strength for the cadence. 
For this reason one may find, in the four-part madrigal, short two- 
part responses, but no lengthy passages in three parts; it is 
“closely woven.” Later, at the culmination of the form, when 
five-part work had become the norm and six parts the limit for 
chamber-music proper, began that delicate dividing-up of the 
chorus in which single parts had to assume double functions in 
imaginary semi-choruses — and in this case, again, to give to each 
part its due measure of “completeness.” Furthermore, as regards 
completeness, each singer was entitled not merely to the entire 
text, but equally to the entire expression. The Madrigal is alive 
with new, hitherto undreamed-of expression. At first it contents 
itself with declamatory effects, with delicate harmonic devices, 
with emphasizing some prominent flight of fancy by a somewhat 
uncommon “chromatic” coloration, e.g., by introducing an E-flat 
or an A-flat. At a very early period, and habitually in the case of 
Cyprian de Rore, there commenced a curious chase after colorful 
or picturesque effect, in which the esthetic theory of that period of 
the imitazione della natura doubtless had its share. For this pur- 
pose either harmonic expedients culminating in most venturesome 
experiments, or melodico-graphic agencies, were utilized; the former 
in homophony, the latter in imitation, and very rarely both 
together; the one for expression, the other mostly in description. 
It was thought that, by means of such “imitation,” the content of 
the text was exploited to the utmost; the tone-painting is naive, 
and may be so of right, because the madrigal in general, as an 
organ of expression, bears a sentimental character. A chief 
charm of the madrigal resides in this “impossible” unity and sep- 
aration of nordic, Gothic and southron stylistic elements — a thing 
theoretically inconceivable, that nevertheless has existed, and that 
became the parent of living things. The “imitation of nature” 
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even resorts to “music for the eye,” to the substitution of the sense 
of sight for that of hearing; for instance, instead of symbolizing 
“darkness” by descending into a low register, it is graphically 
illustrated in the singer’s part-book by means of blackened notes. 
— Great masters have been guilty of this esthetic aberration, which, 
as a highly significant symptom, must be mentioned. Another 
remarkable circumstance is, that this tone-painting was always 
positive; even when the quiescence of an object was to be illus- 
trated, the object itself was at least outlined. This graphomania 
was frequently an end in itself; from it, however, there arose the 
expressively sculptured musical motive, which, in contrast to 
other motives, begins to be developed in a semi-concerted style; 
here a stage of induration, of petrifaction, has been reached — a 
stage of widest historical significance, but no longer in keeping with 
the genuine Madrigal. 

The chief distinguishing mark, the patent of nobility, of the 
ideal Madrigal is its free rhythmic flow, the opulent interweaving 
of its parts. Its purest form is found in the works of the greatest 
masters — of the austere Rore, of the wealthy Venetian, Andrea 
Gabrieli, of Marenzio, whose generous talent overflows into virtu- 
osity, of Croce and Ingegneri, and of their pupil, Monteverdi, who 
already trenches on the realm of dramatic and bizarre effect. The 
Madrigal recognizes no rigid rhythmical limitations, acknowledges 
no law of rhythmic connection and consistency; it follows the 
metre of the verse with unerring flexibility, it oscillates between 
duple and triple measure or slow and rapid tempo according to the 
demands of expression. In this respect, too, an evolution is evi- 
dent; the movement of the whole piece is quieter, the form more 
close-knit, than at the beginning in the works of Arcadelt, Verde- 
lot, Willaert; the evolution proceeds to extremest freedom, almost 
to the dissolution of the general formal construction, with Marenzio 
and Gesualdo. To this rhythmic flow corresponds the interfusion 
of homophony and polyphony. In some early madrigals (along- 
side of entirely “chordal” pieces) we find a remarkable and inten- 
tional avoidance of homophony, a predetermined mobility of the 
parts for its own sake. But very soon the imitation becomes 
a freely and artistically treated agency; and it is surprising that 
such imitation is nowhere ampler or stricter than necessary — 
that an approximate imitation suffices; in all the literature of the 
madrigal there are not two dozen pieces that feature strict imita- 
tion, such as the canon and similar artificialities. The transition 
in various pieces from homophonic texture to polyphonic, and vice 
versa, is of an inexpressible delicacy and poetico-rhetorically 
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regulated diversity; for a full analysis of these details one would 
have to write a book. For the grouping of the parts, five is the 
ideal number; six-part writing inclines to a more formalistic sub- 
division into sharply delimited semi-choruses, not to mention the 
passages in a greater number of parts that are employed prin- 
cipally for coarser and rougher antiphonal effects. To bring out 
the full and perfect expressiveness of each part, there was a special 
technique for the madrigal, which may be best elucidated by com- 
parison with the technique of painting; — it is the art of “glazing.” 
The musician applies one delicate color over the other, removes or 
thins it here and there; he changes from the brighter, simpler 
colors to increasingly deep and rich shades; nothing is blurred or 
faded, but there are infinitely delicate intensifications and atten- 
uations in minute, but always distinctly recognizable gradations. 
Manifestly, this art-style admits of no strong and pathetic emo- 
tional dynamics in the several voices, although, even without this, 
the combinations are inexhaustible wherein all the charm of the 
ancient vocal music is displayed. To gain a true impression of 
this magical charm, one should hear a composition like Lasso’s 
setting of Petrarch’s canzona “Standomi un giorno solo alia fine- 
stra” (1559). Lasso set the entire six-part poem to music; it is a 
madrigal-symphony, a culminating point of the art; it unites 
individuality with the style of the period, the spiritual with the 
intellectual; the work is at once epic, lyric, and dramatic. It is 
not a solitary example; there are single pieces of equal elevation; 
Marenzio wrote a whole book of twenty cyclically connected mad- 
rigals. Those who desire to acquaint themselves with the vast 
expressional scope of the madrigal, from elegance to profoundest 
seriousness, from greatest simplicity to most astounding boldness, 
should study a selection of madrigals by Monteverdi or, still better, 
by Marenzio. 

This art — which, after all, was only an artificial art, being 
nothing more than a compromise between southern genius and 
Gothic art-devices — actually lived for seventy years. It was an 
art that formulated subjective emotion through systematized art- 
speech; it had so to formulate it, and could not give free course to 
the latent dramatic idea, because the requisite medium was still 
lacking. Strangely enough, the opposition to the abnormality, 
the anti-naturalness, of the madrigal, wherewith a lofty sincerity 
of expression readily comports itself, first bestirred itself around 
1600; though the opposition to its tone, to its sentimentality, was 
manifested soon after the inception of the style. In the true spirit 
of the Renaissance, this opposition assumed an artistic form, that 
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of a parody by means of the Villanella. Literally translated, the 
Villanellas were peasant songlets; yet one finds but little of the 
folk-spirit in them, and that little not for long; the same people 
who composed and sang the madrigals, likewise wrote, produced 
and consumed the Villanellas — a sharp corrective for their own 
artificiality and conventionality. For a considerable period, some 
forty years, the Villanella remained a satire on the Madrigal. In 
text and music it caricatured its sentimentality; with the in- 
creasing inclusion of bucolic, and also Anacreontic, motives and 
with a growing delight in naive tone-painting, the objective scope 
of attack diminishes; the Villanella merges further and further 
into the art-form of the Canzonetta, and at the end of the century 
Madrigal and Canzonetta show a disconcerting likeness. In the 
printed volumes of madrigals, too, the two species begin to appear 
side by side; finally, masters like Orazio Vecchi of Modena (other- 
wise one of the greatest) and Adriano Banchieri of Venice, degrade 
them to the rank of recreations — Vecchi in the more delicate 
style, Banchieri more obviously. With these composers the 
madrigal is no longer a live thing, but a plaything. Another 
symptom of the disintegration of the true madrigal spirit is the 
coming into vogue of the song-virtuoso with his complement, the 
passive listener, the public, represented first of all by a prince and 
his court. Florence led in this matter, closely followed by Fer- 
rara with its celebrated “three ladies,” songbirds of coloratura, for 
whom Giaches de Wert wrote five-part madrigals (three concerted 
sopranos with two supporting male voices). In Florence, where 
the dramatic tendency was stronger, they cultivated a sort of 
pseudo-monody; the latent spirit of drama had recourse to choral 
dialogue, echoes, laments. The edifice is tottering. Its downfall 
is brought about by esthetic argumentation, whose weapons, in- 
vincible in the opinion of the period, were taken from the arsenal 
of ancient musical theory. 

So we have reached the end without having written a history 
and without intending to write one. A history would demarcate 
the epochs in the development of the Madrigal, and characterize 
the various schools and the various masters — assuredly a most 
absorbing and much needed description of the natal hour of 
modern music. That would be history; what is memorable in such 
a history, however, is the process of assimilation, the gaining the 
ascendancy over foreign elements, by the Italian art of the six- 
teenth century; the winning-through to freedom, however prim- 
itive, in an art-form which, renewing the freedom of the unaccom- 
panied song, was still a form of art. Memorable, too, is the 
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cooperation of non-Italians in the assimilation, the internation- 
ality of problem and process. Thrilling national melody makes 
its first appearance in monody in the course of the seventeenth 
century and, quite characteristically, in that witches’ melting-pot, 
Naples; the Madrigal knows as little of such melody as it does 
of the Haydn quartet, the Mozart opera, and the Beethoven 
symphony. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



ROBERT SCHUMANN’S PLAN FOR A 
TRISTAN-OPERA 

By FRIEDRICH SCHNAPP 


S CHUMANN — and Tristan and Isolde? the wondering reader 
will ask in looking at the title of this essay. Yes, eight 
years before Richard Wagner, Robert Schumann had indeed 
seriously considered the employment of this subject for an opera; 
and not only with one Wagner-subject did Schumann occupy 
himself before the great musical dramatist, but with five of them. 
Here I give the titles of Schumann’s plans, together with the titles 
of Wagner’s Music-dramas; Nos. 1 and 5 (“The Mines of Falun,” 
and “Tristan”) were hitherto wholly unknown as opera-projects 
of Schumann. 


Schumann: 

(Not one of these plans was set to 
music) 

1. “The Mines of Falun,” 1831. 

2. “Der Wartburg Krieg” (Book 

of projects, 1842-47). 

3. “Die Nibelungen” (Book of pro- 

jects, 1842-47, and one more, 
1853). 

4. “King Arthur,” 1844-45. 

5. “Tristan and Isolde,” 1846. 


Wagner: 


1. The same (sketch), 1842. 

2. “Tannhauser,” 1842-45 (1860). 

3. “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” 

1848-1874. 

4. “Lohengrin,” 1845-48. 

5. “Tristan und Isolde,” 1854-59. 


A fortunate accident has preserved the whole plan of Schu- 
mann for a Tristan-opera. It was recently discovered by the 
author of this essay in the “Schumann-Nachlass” (literary 
remains) in the Schumann-Museum at Zwickau, the Saxon city 
where Schumann was born. 

Robert Schumann, who had removed from Leipzig to Dresden 
about the middle of December, 1844, made, in the “Kiinstler- 
kranzchen” (circle of artists) at Dresden, the acquaintance of the 
painter and poet Robert Reinick (born February 22, 1805, at 
Danzig, died May 7, 1852, at Dresden), eight of whose poems he 
had set to music in 1840. 

In the spring of 1846 Schumann was engrossed by the idea of 
writing an opera, and after having read Karl Leberecht Immer- 
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mann’s epic “Tristan and Isolde,” 1 he asked the assistance of 
Reinick in order to arrange a Tristan libretto. Some years before, 
Reinick had written the opera-book “Konradin” for Ferdinand 
Hiller (1811-1885), and it may be that through Hiller Schumann’s 
attention was drawn to this poet as a librettist. 

On June 6, 1846, Reinick wrote his friend, the art -historian 
and poet Franz Kugler (1808-1858) in Berlin, after some observa- 
tions on the latter’s “Konradin” poem : 2 

The composer Robert Schumann has finally engaged me again for 
an opera libretto, but — neither of us had a subject. Schumann proposed 
subjects from Moore, Byron, and the like; I read a good deal with that 
aim in view, but it was all too unsubstantial — in a word, no dramatic 
material. Thereupon Schumann urgently desired me to make an 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” It would make a fine opera, 
too (Immermann arranged it for Mendelssohn as an opera, but his version 
is said to have been totally unmusical, and therefore unavailable); but 
then Geibel suggested “Tristan and Isolde” to me, and I think one 
might make a splendid opera of it. Schumann also feels attracted by it. 
To-morrow I shall begin to outline the general plan. ... In a fortnight 
we must have the plan settled. 

Details concerning this plan for “Tristan” are given by 
Reinick in a hitherto unpublished letter to Schumann (who was 
then sojourning on the Maxen estate near Dresden) dated June 
4, 1846: 

I propose to devote all my remaining time in Dresden wholly to our 
plan. To be sure, I had already got together some little material, but it 
is so inadequate that I cannot well acquaint you with it. 

At all events it seems to me that “Tristan and Isolde” provides such 
admirable and opulent material for an opera, and one (as I gather from 
your intimations) so desirable and favorable, that we could hardly find 
its equal. Immermann’s poem 3 has already inspired me. Of course, 
the subject must be quite differently handled as a drama, and many 
glorious motives which lent the epos a wide field for development are not 
available for us, e.g., the chase, the descriptions of the ocean, etc. How- 
ever, it seems to me that there still remains enough dramatic and lyrico- 
romantic substance in the poem, though it must be carefully sifted and 
condensed in the adaptation. 

Now, health permitting, I hope to submit to you within four to six 
days the main plot of the opera according to the first sketches; till then I 
crave your kind patience. . . . Meantime you will doubtless read Immer- 
mann’s poem; besides, you will find in Marbach’s “VolksbUchern,” Nos. 
13 and 14, this same story with certain variations and extensions, and 

x PubI. Dlisseldorf, 1841. Immermann died in 1840. 

2 PubIished in “Aus Biedermeiertagen” by Johannes Hoffner (Velhagen & Klasing, 
Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1910). 

a The original is in the Prussian Staatsbibliothek at Berlin. 
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still much less colorful and arresting. If the weather is good, I expect to 
come to Wesenstein 1 in a week to speak with you personally. 

I hope that you too will soon conquer your indisposition, so that we 
both may begin our work in good health and spirits. 

It would appear that Reinick did submit his sketch in person 
soon thereafter. Nevertheless, Schumann shelved the project for 
a time. And so we find in his hitherto unpublished “Briefbuch” 
(a list of letters written and received) 2 under No. 1182 the follow- 
ing note: 

1846/June 25/R. Reinick/Dresden/ Thanked him for his kindness, but 

deferred further consideration of 
our plan to a more favorable time. 

During this time Felix Mendelssohn also had probably heard 
of Schumann’s “Tristan” plan. At any rate, while his friend was 
staying for a few days in Leipzig on his way to the coast resort 
Norderney, he greatly pleased him by presenting him with a copy 
of Gottfried von Strassburg’s “Tristan.” Schumann made a 
note of this in his Diary: 3 

Tuesday, July 7 [1846]. Afternoon. 

Visit from Mendelssohn — his deli- 
cate attention with Tristan und Isolde. 

About that time, too, young Eduard Hanslick, on a visit to 
Schumann, found the master occupied in reading this epic, 4 and 
extremely enthusiastic with regard to it. 

But Schumann was never to write a “Tristan” opera; the 
sole result of Reinick’s cooperation was, a year later, the comple- 
tion of the “Genoveva” book. “Genoveva,” as we know, was 
Schumann’s only opera. A month previous to its premiere at 
Leipzig, where Schumann was already conducting the rehearsals, 
Reinick requested (in a hitherto unpublished letter 5 of May 14, 
1850) the return of his sketch for “Tristan.” He wrote: 

In case you still have the opera-sketch of Tristan and Isolde which 
I once wrote out for you, and no longer need it, I beg you to send it to me 
at your convenience. 

It was never sent; Schumann probably still cherished a secret 
hope for a “more favorable time.” And so it happened that 

: A hamlet near which the Maxen estate lies. 

2 The original is in the Schumann-Museum, Zwickau. 

3 This Diary is also unpublished; the original is in the Schumann-Museum. 

4 See Hanslick’s “Erinnerungen.” 

B The original is in the Prussian Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 
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Reinick’s sketch was discovered among Schumann’s literary 
remains, in the Schumann-Museum at Zwickau. It does not 
bear the name of its author, but a comparison of the handwriting 
with that of Reinick’s letters shows that it is the poet’s original 
sketch. It consists of 8 pages, 8 V0 ; on the first page are the names 
of the characters, the second is blank, and the remaining 6 pages 
are manuscript. 

Here follows the text of the sketch, literally translated from 
the German. Compare it with Wagner’s text and you will under- 
stand what a great dramatical genius Richard Wagner was and 
how far his “Tristan” exceeded the romantic opera of his con- 
temporaries. 


[Page 1 of the manuscript] 


CHARACTERS 


Marke, 

Tristan, 

Thinas, 

Gimella, 

Isolde, 

Morolt, 

Brangane, 


King of Cornwall, 
his nephew. 

his confidant, a magician. 

Queen of Ireland, 
her daughter. 

brother of the late King, general, 
daughter of Thinas, playmate of Isolde. 


People, knights, fairies, ghosts. 
The scene is laid in Cornwall and Ireland. 


[Page 3] TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 

ACT I 

Cornwall. The castle of Tintagel near the sea. 

From the right side comes the army of Cornwall with Tristan, 
the laurel-crowned leader. King Marke descends from the castle to 
meet him, a crowd of people follows. Triumphal songs praise Tristan 
as the victor over Morolt, the Irish general, who had oppressed the 
country for a long time. We hear that Tristan, the young, joyous 
hero, has overcome the mighty swordsman Morolt in a duel and killed 
him. Marke expresses his thanks to his nephew; celebrations of victory 
are arranged. During all these feasts Marke is sad and depressed. 
W 7 hen the crowd of people disperses, Tristan asks the cause of Marke’s 
grief. The King announces to him, that the people entreat him to marry 
again, because his first wife has borne him no children. During this night 
he is to hear whom fate has decided for his wife. Tristan, his true and 
well-beloved nephew, is to go with him to the magician who will prophesy 
his future by the horoscope. 

Change of scene. 1 Vaulted room of the magician Thinas, full of 
astrological instruments. Night. We hear from the magician, that he 

1 Here Reinick had written on the margin, “N. B. This scene is to be amalgamated 
with the first.” 
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was once driven out of Ireland, where his daughter Brangane is still living 
at the court of the Queen. He occupied himself later with magic art and 
hopes to lead men’s lives to greater perfection by the aid of supernatural 
power, to give greater wisdom to the king and to make the country 
happy. He calls up his spirits, and when King Marke and Tristan 
appear, he prophesies the King’s fate. [Page 4.] Concerning the King’s 
future wife the oracle says: 

Wann Jugend findet, was dem Alter frommt, 

Wann Jugend wirbt um Schbnheit fur das Alter, 

Wann eine Taube sich zur Lbwin wandelt, 

Der Lowin Grimm dem Feinde mild verzeiht, 

Dann soil des Konigs krankes Herz gesunden; 

Doch weh, wann Jugend treulos wird erfunden! 

(When youth discovers what old age hath need of, 

When youth shall seek what renders age delightsome, 

When to a lioness a dove shall change her, 

Or raging lioness her foe shall pardon: 

Then shall the King’s sick heart again be sound; 

But woe! when youth shall e’er be faithless found!) 

Marke wishes to see the wife destined for him. Isolde’s form appears, a 
sword in her hand, the crown on her head, proud and majestic. Marke 
is struck by her beauty. He wants to know more, but the oracle is 
dumb. Tristan resolves to search for the queen destined for his uncle 
and to woo her. He promises solemnly not to come back before he has 
brought her to Marke. 

ACT II 

Ireland. Rocky country by the sea. Storm. Beginning of 
thunderstorm. 

The old Queen Gimella, her daughter, Isolde, Brangane, Isolde’s 
playmate, and a crowd, are expecting the return of Morolt and his 
attendants from Cornwall. The Irish approach with the corpse of 
Morolt. Isolde throws herself in wild grief on Morolt’s dead body. 
The Queen remains impassive at the sight. Isolde asks for the name of 
the slayer; Tristan is named, she curses him. People disperse; only the 
women remain on the stage. They discover a ship struggling against the 
storm, they see it wrecked and foundering. Soon fishers bring in Tristan, 
whom they have found cast up insensible on the coast. Isolde’s atten- 
dants [Page 5] try to revive him; they loosen the sword from his hip, it 
falls out of the scabbard, Isolde discovers on it the name of Tristan; she 
recognizes in the shipwrecked man the slayer of her uncle, and grasps the 
sword with both her hands to kill him, her hair becomes dishevelled and 
now, a dreadful avenging figure, she is standing there like the vision in 
the first act. Tristan awakes, the mother and Brangane fall on Isolde’s 
arm and pacify her. Tristan recognizes in Isolde the wife who is by fate 
chosen for his uncle. Tristan woos Isolde for King Marke, she rejects 
the offer, but the mother, proud because the mightiest King will become 
the husband of her daughter, gives her consent and commands Isolde to 
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enter into the marriage. Isolde, cold and bitter, renounces the joys of 
love, yields to her mother, though unwillingly, and resolves to take good 
care of Marke in his old age. Nevertheless, one can see her awakening 
interest in Tristan. Tristan, who, for his part, is struck by the wonderful 
beauty of the maid, resolves to bring her to his uncle and then to go forth 
to fight the infidels. They prepare to embark. 

ACT III 

Cornwall. A cathedral to the left of a high rock by the sea, to 
which rocky paths lead. From their ship Isolde, Brangane, Tristan 
and their attendants land — Marke and his men, the bishop at their head, 
receive them. 

[Page 6] As soon as Tristan has presented Isolde to his uncle, the 
bridal procession goes up the rocky path to the cathedral. Brangane, 
who has recognized her father Thinas, remains with him at the rear of 
the stage. She expresses apprehension that her beloved mistress Isolde 
may feel unhappy as the wife of the old king, more particularly because 
she has noticed that Tristan has somewhat overcome her cold reserve. 
Thinas resolves, therefore, in order to join Isolde and Marke in happy 
love, to gain a magic philtre, which can be obtained only by a fearless 
virgin. 1 Brangane is ready to do this out of love for her mistress. Dur- 
ing this duet the chants within the cathedral are heard from time to time. 
— The people assembled in the background break out into shouts of joy; 
the bridal procession comes down from the cathedral to the stage. — 
Marke appoints Tristan seneschal to the Queen; he accepts, but after the 
festivities he asks to be allowed to begin his knightly expedition against 
the infidels. Marke will not consent to it, he wishes to retain him at the 
court. 

Change of scene. Valley of fairies; it is noon, the favorable hour for 
the love-spell. — Fairies, sprites. 2 — Thinas and Brangane: Thinas casts 
the spell, Brangane obtains the magic philtre. 

[Page 7] ACT IV 

Banquet. The king commands the welcome cup to be brought to 
the bride. Brangane brings it. Marke gives the cup to Tristan the 
seneschal. Brangane would prevent him from drinking, it is too late, he 
has already presented the cup to Queen Isolde after tasting its contents, 
both have drunk. Brangane in the background stands paralyzed with 
fright, she tries to speak, her voice falters. Tristan sings a burning love- 
song to Isolde. All the people are astonished at his boldness. 3 Marke, in 
a fury of jealousy, banishes his nephew from the country. Isolde turns 
pale and is led off by her attendants. Exit Marke, with the peers and 
knights, through another door. Thinas has heard of the disturbance. 


^his part is marked at the margin, perhaps by Schumann’s hand. 

2 This part is marked with pencil on the margin. 

3 On the margin [by Schumann?] “Tannhauser?” He seems to think of Tann 
hauser’s song on Venus in Act II. 
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Brangane tells him all. Thinas repents dabbling in magic art; he curses 
it and resolves to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, to do penance for his sins. 
He invites Brangane to do the same; she will not leave her mistress. 

ACT V 

Night. King Marke’s castle. The magician has set fire to the 
tower in which he made his magic experiments. 1 The spirits vanish out 
of it; the populace streams thither and views the scene with horror. 
Tristan carries Isolde off through the bewildered crowd. Marke, on dis- 
covering their flight, summons his knights and pursues the fugitives. 

Change of scene. 

Rocky valley; moonlight. Tristan, Isolde and Brangane in flight. 
Isolde [Page 8] is incapable of proceeding. She sinks down on the grass 
near a fountain. Tristan departs to seek a path. Brangane watches 
over Isolde, but she too falls asleep. Mournful fairy-voices. King 
Marke with knights appears; seeing Isolde, he draws his sword to kill 
her, Brangane tries to protect Isolde. Marke, touched by Isolde’s 
beauty, pardons her. Tristan returns; in wild jealousy he attacks the 
king, who defends himself; Isolde awakes, endeavors to separate the 
fighters and falls to earth pierced by Tristan’s sword. Tristan sinks 
down on her corpse with the cry “Isolde !” The king would order Tristan 
to be torn from her, — he is dead. Thinas, Marke and Brangane mourn 
the departed. Final chorus. 


J On the margin by Reinick’s hand a “N. B.” 



MUSIC-DRAMA : AN ART-FORM IN 
FOUR DIMENSIONS 

By GERALDINE P. DILLA 

I T seems that the opera or music-drama has been the subject 
of more controversies than any other form of music. From 
its origin in a revolt against musical conditions of the late 
sixteenth century, through the disputes of the Gluckists and the 
Piccinists of the eighteenth, and those of the Wagnerians and 
their opponents of the nineteenth century to the present time, its 
history has been marked by dissensions and conflicting theories, 
and has given rise to many questions. Why have many of the 
greatest musicians, as Bach, Brahms and Mendelssohn, never 
composed any operas? Why have so many great composers like 
Beethoven and Schumann written only one opera and then turned 
aside to go higher in other forms of musical art? 

Since the opera is really a union of drama with music, why 
have so few of the great poets written librettos for operas, or 
why are practically all librettos very poor dramatic literature? 
Why have the great painters and designers nearly always left the 
scenery of opera to beginners or second-rate talents? Why is 
perfect histrionic art rarely seen on the opera stage but often seen 
in the drama without music? 

Is it not strange that so many attacks, generally unanswered, 
have been made on opera as an art-form? Addison in early num- 
bers of the Spectator satirized the English texts, the Italian actors, 
the use of a foreign tongue, and the nonsensical character of the 
drama. Voltaire said that what is too silly to be said is sung. 
Samuel Johnson denounced opera as an “exotic and irrational 
entertainment, which has always been combatted and always has 
prevailed.” Lord Chesterfield wrote a remarkable indictment 
in a letter to The World in 1754. Count Leo Tolstoi in What is 
Art? bitterly ridiculed Wagnerian music-drama, and criticized 
not only its extravagance but the real defects of opera as an art- 
form. An enumeration, however, of the censures against opera 
will not add much light on the subject; it has been made often 
enough. Rather shall I first define the theory of this art-form, 
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and then examine briefly but somewhat scientifically its main 
problems of form, content and realization. 

The only basis for any kind of opera or music-drama is the 
theory on which Richard Wagner founded his “art- work of the 
future.” After considering the doctrines of eminent German art 
critics (such as Lessing in his researches concerning the limits of 
painting and poetry), Wagner arrived at the conclusion that each 
branch of art when developed to the full extent of its capabilities 
could not overstep these limits without incurring the risk of 
appearing incomprehensible and fantastical. He thought that as 
soon as each art had reached its utmost limits it demanded to be 
joined to a sister art. He further insisted that the separate forms 
of art had long reached maturity — though no one can prove this 
assertion and few would want to do so; that there was no sculpture 
to set beside the Greek, no painting to set beside that of Florence 
and Venice, no poet had rivalled Shakespeare, no musician had 
rivalled Beethoven. What then, he argued, was left for the artist 
of the future but that he should fuse into one complex whole the 
elements that had already attained their individual perfection? 
The elements were to be fused, not aggregated; the whole was to 
be a simple organic unity in which no part was neglected, or acci- 
dental, or superfluous. The object was to present a true picture 
of human feeling with the utmost fullness and intensity, freed 
from every conventional expression by the happy union of all the 
arts, giving to each only what it is able to deal with — but thus 
dealing with everything. 

Wagner thought he derived his basal principle from the suc- 
cess of the Greek tragedy, just as the first Florentine opera writers 
thought they were reviving Greek drama in their “opera per 
musica.” But in reality this democratic coalition of music, poetry, 
acting, painting, architecture and sculpture was much different 
from the ancient practice, for all the conditions of Attic drama 
conspired to focus the attention of the audience on the poetry. A 
truly comprehensive study of Greek tragedy does not confirm any 
theory of the music-drama. 

In a typical drama there are three elements: words, acting 
and scenery. This might be called a kind of three-dimensional 
art, logical and consistent. Color and lighting are accessories to 
the scenery; a dance may make part of the acting; the words may 
become poetry. But music comes into the drama as a sort of 
fourth or extra dimension. We can reason very well concerning 
the effect to be gained by a fourth art — music; we can work 
theoretically at the problems of this union of the arts, much as 
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Wagner did. Can we solve them accurately? We seem to com- 
prehend the poetry, acting, and scenery in a drama all at one time. 
Are we sure we can react in a fourth way by hearing the music at 
the very same time? 

To reason mathematically, there are three equations or com- 
binations of symbols to be solved before we can arrive at this union 
of arts — the opera. First we must consider the music and the 
scenery; then the music and the acting; then the music and the 
poetry. Even these are not all the problems; for the opera music 
includes both vocal and instrumental, in both solos and concerted 
numbers; the poetry involves both the thought or meaning as well 
as the various technical beauties of verse; the acting may be 
realistic, conventional, or interpretative by actors or dancers; the 
term scenery is made to include the whole stationary arrangement 
of painted canvases, screens and draperies, and the movable 
properties of the stage, in short, everything the audience sees — 
except itself. 

What is the effect of combining music with scenery? Music 
is always changing, it progresses; it is a kinetic or active art that 
changes the state of mind and emotion of the audience. Scenery 
is a kind of passive or static art whose influence on the spectator 
remains constant. It may harmonize with the emotional mood 
at the opening of the act, but it is very unlikely to do so at the end 
unless the setting is so simple that a change in color or intensity 
of light can readjust the agreement. The obvious conclusion 
from these widely varying characteristics is that the scenery and 
the music cannot be in accord with each other except for a very 
short time, and the opera audience is confronted with the mixture 
of two dissimilar arts infusible to a harmonious expression. More- 
over, music is essentially ideal and unconventionalized; while few 
stage-managers and scene-painters seem to make any but realistic 
or conventionally symbolic scenery. 

If the setting is changed or if some parts of it move, like the 
colored lights and floating gauze that make the waves where the 
Rhine daughters swim or Lohengrin’s boat rides, it is most unlikely 
that the wave movement can be exactly synchronized with the 
music. But if the billows do wave in six-eight time in both scenery 
and music, either the latter is a caricature of true art, or the scenery 
is so triumphant a mechanical illusion that the spectator loses the 
artistic appeal because he is too busy admiring the skill of the 
stage carpenter and the electrician. The scene is then no 
beautiful picture; it is only a distracting exhibit of mechanical 
dexterity. Thus in all cases the music and the scenery of the opera 
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cannot be made to achieve a satisfactory artistic effect; and 
this first combination fails to help toward this strangely four- 
dimensional art-form. 

The second problem is the union of music with acting. A 
requirement of all music is that it have regular rhythm, which may 
vary slightly or change, but its regularity is fundamental for 
orchestra and vocalists. Acting in opera is the representation of 
human action, which is dictated by reason, impulse and caprice, 
all of which make it irregular. If there is any semblance of regu- 
larity in human action, it is never the same kind of rhythm that 
music has — the regular recurrence of stresses. Hence the realistic 
acting of drama cannot be joined to music in any opera; it conflicts 
with the music or loses its artistic truth. A symbolic or conven- 
tional representation of human action can be made to harmonize 
for short periods of time with music, as when a ballet, dance or 
march is introduced into an opera. Then, however, the poetry 
becomes very insignificant or disappears altogether, and the 
result is not a union of four arts but merely a union of rhythmic 
motion with music in front of a scene. 

Another obstacle arises to prevent the artistic union of acting 
and music. The vocalists in opera are the actors, but the singing 
may be such as to interfere with and postpone the necessary 
gestures, or the action demanded by the libretto may be so vigor- 
ous as to interfere with the proper singing of the roles. These 
conditions are present in most operas; the second was especially 
well shown by Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Le Coq d’Or,” a novelty 
produced several years ago at the Metropolitan. This opera was 
no success abroad as first produced, merely because the action 
was so extravagantly strenuous that the music was spoiled thereby. 
The way in which it succeeded was by being split into two per- 
formances; that is, each role was assigned to two characters. 
Dancers on the central stage interpreted the action, and singers 
sitting unobtrusively quiet at the ends of the stage interpreted 
the music. This astonishing and interesting work was given by 
Diaghiliev’s Russian Ballet, who acted in dumb show the story 
that the singers and the orchestra related in words and music. 
Critics differed in their appraisals of this strange “Golden 
Cockerel,” which, however, was not really an opera but a 
pantomime and a cantata performed at the same time. To such 
hybrids can a union of acting and music lead! 

But the most difficult of the three main problems of opera is 
the union of music with words, the libretto, either in verse or 
prose. If it is good verse, it depends for its artistic effect upon 
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clear, resonant, and measured enunciation to bring out the beauty 
of its word-sounds, rhythm, rime, perhaps assonance, alliteration 
and quantity. But such enunciation is impossible in any except 
the simplest unaccompanied song with the easiest of melodies 
and the plainest of short words. Even though the operatic singer 
use the original and familiar language of the libretto and try to 
pronounce each vowel and consonant clearly, yet the audience 
can seldom hear the words distinctly while the orchestra is accom- 
panying. The only way to catch all the words of an opera is to 
follow the soloist in the libretto, which proceeding is impossible in 
the insufficient light of the opera-house. Even if it were possible 
to read the words while hearing the music, the diligent libretto- 
reader would not be getting his opera, for he would have only two 
arts — poetry and music — while he lost the acting and scenery. 
If the spectator memorize his libretto beforehand so as to get the 
fullest enjoyment of his opera, he still has no union of four arts, 
but only the acting, music and scenery after a previous acquain- 
tance with the poetry. If the libretto is unadorned prose, the special 
beauties of verse are not there to be lost because of the music; but 
the audience still needs to gain all the meaning of the words, and 
this is impossible in the distracting ensemble of the opera. 

The speech of life and especially that of drama is a straight- 
forward progression of ideas with so little repetition as to be 
negligible. But a requirement of all musical form is frequent 
repetition; even the leit-motiv is necessary for unity and coher- 
ence when the older Italian forms are discarded. Again, in drama 
almost never do several characters speak at once, certainly never 
for more than an interjection or two. If they did, the audience 
would lose the words and have only a pantomime. But the 
requirement of variety in a long musical composition like the 
opera demands some concerted numbers, some rather long pas- 
sages where several actors sing together. If they sing the same 
words, the drama is untrue, hence inartistic; if they sing different 
words, the audience cannot possibly understand two sets of words 
at one time, hence one of these four arts is destroyed by the others. 
Various expedients have been tried from the days of Gluck, 
Mozart and Wagner to to-day, but no one has succeeded in solving 
the problem of uniting beautiful and true music with beautiful 
and true dramatic poetry throughout an entire opera, for this third 
great and fundamental equation in the union of the four arts is 
unsolvable. 

Aside from and in addition to such considerations of form and 
presentation of these four arts together, there is still the problem 
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of the content or real meaning of these arts. A harmonious 
union requires that all arts express the same ideas or feelings at 
the same time. In spite of all that bewildered critics with limited 
vocabularies may say when rhapsodizing in transferred epithets 
and trying to explain obscure works to amateurs, an art finds its 
reason for existence in the fact that it expresses what cannot be 
expressed in any other way. By no two arts is the same idea or 
feeling uttered. Even somewhat similar or harmoniously related 
emotions expressed in several different arts would not constitute 
union of these arts, for in reality the result would be merely several 
thoughts or feelings expressed simultaneously. 

Walter Pater in “The School of Giorgione” wrote: 

It is a mistake of much popular criticism to regard poetry, music 
and painting — all the various products of art — as but translations 
into different languages of one and the same fixed quantity of imagina- 
tive thought supplemented by certain technical qualities of color in 
painting, of sound in music, of rhythmical words in poetry. In this way 
the sensuous element in art, and with it almost everything in art that is 
essentially artistic, is made a matter of indifference; and a clear appre- 
hension of the opposite principle — that the sensuous material of each 
art brings with it a special phase of beauty, untranslatable into the forms 
of any other, an order of impressions distinct in kind — is the beginning of 
all true esthetic criticism. 

Music has as little association with the other arts in regard to 
its contents as its materials and methods. In its best and truest 
state music has no object of imitation; and for this as well as other 
reasons, it stands isolated from all other products of the human 
mind. How can music then be united to drama without the sacri- 
fice of truth and beautv in one or the other art? 

%/ 

In fact this union of all the arts in the music-drama recalls a 
passage in the The Principles of Psychology by Professor James, 
where he speaks of the perfect man who is nowhere to be found 
because his realization would involve the co-existence of mutually 
exclusive virtues. He said: 

Not that I would not, if I could, be both handsome and fat and well- 
dressed, a great athlete, and make a million a year, and be a wit, a bon- 
vivant, a lady-killer, as well as a philosopher, a philanthropist, a states- 
man, warrior, an African explorer, as well as a tone-poet and a saint. 
But the thing is simply impossible. The millionaire’s work would run 
counter to the saint’s; the bon-vivant and the philosopher would trip each 
other up; the philosopher and the lady-killer could not well keep house in 
the same tenement of clay. Such different characters may conceivably 
at the outset of life be alike possible to a man. But to make any one 
actual, the rest must more or less be suppressed. 
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Like this perfect man, the opera or music-drama implies a union of 
incompatible elements. 

To return to the analogy from science, let the scenic stage 
setting be the first dimension, as length; then the acting is the 
second, breadth; the poetry is the third, depth or height; the 
music is the fourth, and what is the fourth? Time, perhaps. 
That continues the analogy very well, for music is a time-art, and 
mathematicians sometimes make the hypothesis that time is the 
fourth dimension. But no mathematician can realize a combina- 
tion of his four dimensions so as to create any definite impression 
in another’s mind. He can present no real figure or visible or 
tangible instance of his four-dimensional creation, merely because 
human minds cannot conceive an actual combination of four 
dimensions. Can human minds comprehend a real union of four 
arts — an opera? 

Psychology proves that the mind can receive only one appeal 
at any time. An artistic effect is not doubled because it appeals 
to both eyes and ears simultaneously. ... At any given moment, 
a person may understand the words or sounds or sights, but not 
the words and sounds and sights. In a long work of the combined 
arts, a spectator drifts from one to another, or by rapid mental 
exertion he gives each art his attention in preferred moments. If 
he is that rare ideal opera-goer — a person equally intelligent and 
sensitive in his appreciation of all the arts, he first sees the scenery, 
then hears some music, sees some striking bit of action, catches a 
group of words, listens to an orchestra, and so on throughout the 
opera. If he is ignorant of the arts, he still finds plenty of move- 
ment or sound to be pleasantly fascinated without his mental 
effort. If he is really musical, he will see little of the action or 
setting, hear very few words, but rivet his attention on the voices 
and the orchestra. 

Skillful dramatists and actors show their recognition of this 
limitation of the human mind. When there is likely to be a con- 
fusion or multiplicity of appeals in a play, as when a striking scene 
is first disclosed or when the action is absorbingly intricate, the 
dialogue is made unimportant and negligible or often omitted 
altogether for several moments. Many curtains rise on elab- 
orately appointed stages before the actors appear, and this delay is 
arranged to prevent a distraction of the audience’s thought from 
the characters and the dialogue. Only musicians still delude 
themselves with the hope of appealing to many senses at the same 
time; like Wagner, composers still pursue that attractive but false 
chimera — the music-drama. 
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For no solution can be found to this problem of the great art- 
form in four dimensions — poetry, acting, painting and music. 
The laws of structure and form in these four arts conflict; the 
content of every art is different from that of every other; the 
simultaneous presentations of these arts obstruct or cancel each 
other; and finally, the present state of the human mind is such 
that no person, however highly trained and responsive to all the 
arts, can grasp the expression of all these arts continuously even 
though they could be unified in a music-drama. 



THE PIANO MUSIC OF 
NICOLAI MEDTNER 

By HENRY S. GERSTLE 

I T is highly gratifying in these days of so much futile mouth- 
ing to encounter such an interesting personality as Nicolai 
Medtner. Upon a foundation of the most extraordinary 
technical equipment there lies in his music a rich imagination, 
emotional sincerity and abstract beauty possessed by few living 
composers. He has been called “the Russian Brahms,” but 
inappropriately so, for the resemblance between the two men is 
but slight. No doubt the reason for his having thus been dubbed 
is his constant employment of several of Brahms’ favourite 
devices, such as cross-relations, shifted rhythms and syncopation. 
Perhaps occasionally we may find in his music a somewhat forbid- 
ding austerity or lack of spontaneity that suggests the German 
master in his less inspired moments, but this is rare. He is by 
turns tender, noble, lyrical, passionate, gay. Like Brahms, he 
writes with impeccable taste and genuine feeling; and he avoids 
sentimentality and commonplace. But he is not deaf to the 
appeal of the sensuous, as was the Lion of Hamburg. His music 
reveals a seriousness and high purpose, a passion for perfection, 
and a detestation of the obvious and facile. But these are desi- 
derata of all great art. Occasionally his melodies are so obscured 
by other elements of the music that an inattentive listener may 
fail to perceive them at all. Medtner makes no concessions to 
popularity and rarely descends to earth; therefore, justly to ap- 
preciate him, we must climb to his level and approach his music 
in the proper spirit. None of it is easy of execution, and it is 
not to be tossed off like a morceau of Mendelssohn or Grieg. 
For this reason, and also because he has resisted the lure of the 
ballet and opera house — much easier roads to fame — his music 
is all but unknown. Medtner is essentially a “composer for 
musicians,” and the sympathetic listener will probably derive 
more pleasure from him in the privacy of his study than he will in 
the concert-hall. 

It is not the materials with which a composer works that 
make him a prophet or a poseur, a personality or a nonentity, 
but the spirit in which the work is conceived. Poly tonality, 
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atonality, harmonic planes, do not necessarily make “music of the 
future.” What is new to-day may be hopelessly outmoded ten 
years from now. On the other hand, a composer with an orig- 
inal idea may employ a common chord in a way that sounds 
entirely new and beautiful. The unthinking musician falls into 
one of two classes. Either he is a “Brahmsite” (in the broad 
sense of the term), and dismisses all ultra-modern music as mere 
noise; or he is a wild, raving “Red,” to whom no contemporary 
composer is of any account who contents himself with the mate- 
rials of composition which the great masters employed. The truth 
is that there are good and bad in both categories. A mere plat- 
itude, you say? Granted. But the number of musicians with 
such partisan minds is legion. We should always welcome 
innovations in art; they make for progress. But they are only a 
means to an end, and not the end itself. A composition based on 
poly tonality may be a monumental masterpiece; it may also be a 
mere bundle of tricks, as stereotyped and unoriginal and barren 
of ideas as a symphony by Macfarren or a fugue by Albrechts- 
berger. A composer employing such a device may “make a 
crowd of idiots stand and stare at him in gaping astonishment and 
admiration” (as Frederick Delius once said about a celebrated 
ultra-modern writer), or he may create a work which has the 
perennial charm of a Rameau or a Mozart. 

* * 

* 

Nicolai Medtner was born of German parents in Moscow on 
the day before Christmas, 1879, and studied with Vassili Safonoff 
at the Conservatoire in that city, having entered in 1891. Upon 
graduating nine years later he was awarded the Gold Medal; and 
after having in addition won the Rubinstein prize for piano- 
playing, he made several tours of Germany and Russia. He then 
became professor at the Conservatoire, which position he held 
until the Revolution, when circumstances prevented his continu- 
ing in that capacity. After the war he taught music in a school 
in a suburb of Moscow until the summer of 1922, when he left his 
native land and began a tour of Europe as a concert artist. 

Thus far his published compositions consist chiefly of piano 
works and songs, although there are also a few works for violin and 
piano. A piano concerto is said to have been written during the 
war; apparently it is still in manuscript. Apart from this last, no 
works for larger media have come from his pen. It is therefore 
difficult to assign him a place among contemporary composers, but 
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it may be said without fear of ridicule that his output for the piano 
is as fine as that of any living writer, while some of his songs are 
worthy of a Hugo Wolf. The members of the “left wing” will 
scoff at this statement, no doubt. There is much to admire in the 
piano works of some of Medtner’s more radical contemporaries; 
but on the whole they give one the feeling that they are merely 
groping along the byway of musical progress, a byway long and 
beset with many turns and divers dangers. Some day a genius 
will arise among them who will be able to walk unobstructed and 
with head erect. One can only sit back and wonder who it will be. 

Medtner’s technique of composition, as already mentioned, is 
remarkable; but by this it must not be understood that his music 
appeals to the mind only. It finds its way to the heart as well; 
and if one will but take the trouble to become sufficiently 
acquainted with his music, he will eventually reap the rewards of 
his labour, for Medtner’s music is completely satisfying in both 
respects. In addition to this, it contains real inspiration and deep 
personal feeling. It would not do to call him a reactionary. He 
is rather a development of latter-day romanticism, for there is a 
poetic element running through a great proportion of his works. 
Harmonically his music is several degrees further advanced than 
the master whom he is supposed to resemble, but it is not “queer” 
or “ausgesucht.” He employs no chords merely for their physical 
effect; all is the outcome of logical unity of thought and keen sense 
of design and proportion. But original his music certainly is. 
Upon hearing it for the first time one is constantly surprised by 
felicitous turns in the harmony, melody or rhythm. We seldom 
hear what we have expected. Thus it is that often his music 
makes no immediate appeal, but familiarity with it breeds growing 
admiration. Some of the pieces which at first made little impres- 
sion on the writer are now among the most treasured in his 
possession. Medtner’s themes are not always arresting in them- 
selves, but he makes them so by the exercise of his marvelous skill 
in developing them. All the parts of his music — upper, inner and 
bass — have an independent interest; and withal, it is accompanied 
by perfect spontaneity. Except in a few of his works, mostly of 
the early period, it never gives one the feeling that it is “manu- 
factured.” He has few cliches, and he never repeats himself. 

The forms in which he moulds his works are conditioned by 
the musical thought. Thus in his sonatas he is not content to fill 
up formulae already used to perfection by the masters of an earlier 
epoch, but creates his own forms to suit his ideas. Novels and 
Fairy Tales are the generic titles which he gives many of his 
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shorter works, which unfold themselves in the manner of a story 
or legend. ( Fairy Tales is here used as the English equivalent of 
Contes and Marchen: Medtner uses both French and German as 
well as Russian titles in most of his works.) The appellation is 
more appropriate in some cases than in others, but the music always 
“goes” — it is never static. In that sense some of the sonatas 
could with equal propriety be called novels or tales, or even epics. 

It is not possible closely to analyse the characteristics of a 
composer; nor does the writer believe that flowery language and 
constant literary allusions serve to convey to the reader a real 
understanding and appreciation of the music: the printed notes 
alone can do this, always presupposing sympathy and intelligence 
on the part of the reader. What is here set forth is therefore 
merely a description of the works under consideration. The 
writer does not wish to be dogmatic in his appraisals of the various 
compositions; they are predilections merely. 

Med trier’s opus primum is a series of eight Mood Pictures. 
There is little evidence of immaturity here. He wisely chose to 
withhold his works from publication until he had quite satisfied 
himself that he had reached the artistic standard which he had 
set for himself. The best of the set is the seventh — an outburst 
of anger, or perhaps one should say violent wrath. The main 
theme is typically Medtnerian: 



There is a contrasting section in f time, with a startling inverted 
pedal. The fifth Mood Picture is impressionistic; its odd descend- 
ing figurations and enharmonic changes seem to lead to nowhere. 
There is a touch of Debussian influence here — a mere hint, not a 
direct imitation. The fourth piece, with its alternate moods of 
seriousness and capriciousness, is also worthy of special mention. 
Some of Medtner’s favourite rhythmical devices may be found 
in it. 

The three Improvisations , Op. 2, are adequately described by 
their individual titles: Nixie , A Ball Reminiscence , Scherzo injer- 
nale, but the Etude which is the first number of Op. 4> is perhaps 
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the finest of the pieces thus far considered. It is built up of a 
syncopated figure and has a beautiful meno mosso section which 
grows more and more agitated and culminates in a stirring climax. 

In the Sonata in F minor. Op. 6, it is to be feared that his 
technique has gotten the better of his invention, particularly in 
the first movement, where there is a great deal of mere note-spin- 
ning. The beautiful slow movement, however, more than atones 
for this defect. Note the delicious harmonic colouring of this 
episode: 


Largo divoto 


Op. 5 



Medtner’s individuality begins to reveal itself more distinctly 
in the set of three Arabesques, Op. 7, which comprises the delightful 
Idyll and two Tragedy Fragments. Each is a masterpiece. The 
Idyll is such a perfect art-work that the setting down of a few bars 
from it would be equivalent to quoting one line of a fine poem. 

In the five Fairy Tales of Op. 8 and 9 we meet with the nar- 
ratory element which plays such a large part in his more recent 
works. The two pieces of the former opus seem to be connected 
in spirit, if not in theme. There are some interesting things in all 
of these pieces, but in truth it must be said that they are among 
the least inspired of his compositions. There is a direction in the 
first Fairy Tale of Op. 9 to the effect that if the performer wishes 
to shorten the piece he should substitute an alternative passage 
in small notes for the one in large notes and then transpose the 
four bars following down a semitone. The fact that Medtner 
gives alternative passages in several of his works testifies to his 
painstaking method of composition. One imagines that he can 
not decide which of the two ways he has conceived the passage is 
the better, and leaves it to his interpreter to decide. Not a bad 
idea! 

With the three Dithyrambs, Op. 10, we again reach the heights 
attained by the Arabesques, although here the feeling is more 
intense. The first, maestoso severamente, with its bell-tones, 
ostinato bass, and stunning climaxes, is a composition of great 
dignity and power. It has a sublime middle section, con dolore, 
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which can without injury be compared to Brahms at his best. 
The second is more passionate, while the third is tender and 
lyrical, and of great beauty — a constant source of delight. It has 
a spiritual affinity with Bach’s two-part Invention in E major, and, 
oddly enough, is in the same key. 

Passing over the Sonata Triad , Op. 11, which consists of three 
one-movement sonatas (rather dry works), we come to the two 
Fairy Tales, Op. 14. These show a decided advance over the 
earlier pieces bearing that name. The first is simple in construc- 
tion and naive in content; it improves wonderfully upon acquain- 
tance. The second is totally unlike the first in style, for it is one 
of the most elaborately developed of any of his works. All sorts 
of devices are employed, and always with ease and naturalness. 
It starts off at a jog-trot: 


Op.l4,No.2 


Allegro marziale 

UrMii 


f 


ten. 


risoluto 


fen. 




The ending (as is usual in Medtner’s compositions) is delightfully 
managed. 

Although this article deals with the piano music only, one 
can hardly refrain from calling attention here to the three enchant- 
ing Nocturnes for violin and piano, Op. 16. Every violinist worthy 
of the name of artist should know them. 

The programmatic element is further developed in the three 
Novels , Op. 17, the first of which is pervaded by an Innigkeit which 
is deeply moving. It opens tranquilly and becomes gradually 
more and more animated until the light-hearted second theme is 
reached. This is all restated, and a wonderfully-wrought coda 
added. The third, a gripping and impassioned work, will repay 
close study. But it is the second to which particular attention 
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must be directed. After a whimsical introduction of four bars, 
the main theme, with its intriguing rhythm, appears: 



This syncopation is as ingenious as anything that has come from 
Broadway. The touching second theme is clothed in the serenely 
beautiful JEolian mode with major third; and upon its reappear- 
ance we find it in the pure JEolian, which is the same as the 
descending melodic minor mode of our time. 



These themes are worked up into an impressive climax, the har- 
monic progressions of which are ravishing in their effect. The 
ending is most original: 



The two Fairy Tales which make up Op. 20 are worthy suc- 
cessors to those of Op. 14. The first, which is based on a sinuous 
melody counterpoised by a Chopinistic left-hand figure, contains 
a most extraordinary episode of changing harmonies over a 
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dominant pedal culminating in a climax which is steeped in 
scarlet: 



The sinister does not play a large part in Medtner’s emotional 
make-up, but in the companion piece to the one just considered we 
have the expression of a mood that is positively harrowing in its 
menacing intent. 



Upon this skeleton theme (the epithet is chosen advisedly) all 
manner of arabesques are woven, until the music becomes a 
labyrinth of dissonance. It is a story of dark deeds and ominous 
portents. 

The G minor Sonata, Op. 22, is an excellent example of modern 
treatment of the sonata form. It is in one movement, and between 
the development and the recapitulation is placed a slow movement 
of much charm, the theme of which is made up of fragments of the 
two main themes of the allegro, thus giving a unity to the whole. 
The coda is fairly electrifying. This sonata marks a decided 
advance over the earlier ones; it is a noble, virile work. 

Lyric Fragments is the appropriate title given to the set of 
four pieces which are numbered Op. 23. The first one is a little 
gem. Within the limits of three pages is exhibited a wealth of 
beauty and emotion that is but rarely met with in works of like 
dimensions. It contains so many felicities that to quote any of 
it would be but to slight the rest of it. It is a never-ending delight 
to play and to hear. The last piece of the set is a thing of sheer 
loveliness. It resembles the first Novel in emotional scheme, but 
not in construction, as it is built upon one theme only, which in 
the latter part of the work appears in diminution, the tender 
opening mood giving place to one of unrestrained joy. 
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Two sonatas are included under Op. 25. The first, called a 
Sonata-Fairy Tale, is divided into the conventional three move- 
ments, of which the last two are connected. The first movement 
begins auspiciously enough, but its almost unbroken flights of 
semiquavers render it somewhat monotonous rhythmically; and 
only its modal feeling, similar to that of the second Novel, serves 
to hold what little interest there is left at the end. The lyrical 
second and the spirited and march-like third movements are far 
superior. There is a recapitulation of all the themes at the con- 
clusion. Bracketed with this work is the magnificent E minor 
Sonata, dedicated to Rachmaninoff, which in grandeur of concep- 
tion and intensity of expression is approached by few modern 
piano sonatas. Here the themes — a baker’s dozen of them — are 
sung a longue haleine and weave a tonal pattern of sublime beauty 
and poignant expression that goes deep into one’s consciousness. 
A vastly conceived work (it is forty-five pages long and in one 
movement), it is yet simpler harmonically and rhythmically than 
many of his smaller works. The close adherence to tonic and 
subdominant harmonies gives it a slight Muscovite flavour. 
Medtner’s individuality is less in evidence here than in the best 
of his other works, but this does not in any way detract from the 
beauty of this sonata, which reaches its climax in a vertiginous 
dance, and then subsides like a spent force. There is one theme 
that bears a curious resemblance to that of the finale of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. (See Example a.) Such “unconscious 
cribbing” is rare in Medtner. Example b is the penultimate bar, 
which resolves to the tonic E minor chord. 



Although shorter and lighter in vein than most of the earlier 
ones, the four Fairy Tales, Op. 26, contain an abundance of beauty 
and interest. A more serenely happy piece than the first has 
seldom been penned. The laughter depicted in the middle section 
is a quaint conceit, and the whole thing is a delight from the first 
measure to the last. The same may be said of the second Tale, 
which is fully the equal of the first, but here the gaiety is of a more 
boisterous nature. It proceeds at a tarantella-like gait which is 
kept up until the very end. There is a certain joyousness and 
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Sian about this piece which is irresistible. The third piece is 
pleasing without being remarkable, save for an odd modulation to 
a remote key and back again. The last one, with its contrasting 
moods and perverse rhythms, forms a worthy close to the set. 
Here is a fragment of the episode leading to the restatement: 



(In the original the hands are reversed: it is given as above for the 
sake of simplicity.) The coda is most ingenious; the following 
is a curious passage therefrom: 




Neither the Sonata-Ballade, Op. 27, nor the Sonata in A minor , 
Op. 30, approach in any way the great G minor and E minor So- 
natas, but both are works of power and nobility of thought. The 
orgiastic codas are perhaps the most remarkable features of these 
sonatas. 

The last work to be published before the outbreak of the Great 
War was a set of three pieces, Op. 31, consisting of an involved 
and verbose Improvisation (in variation form), the prolixity of 
which is disquieting, to say the least; a Marche Funebre, which 
somehow or other fails to “come off”; and, lastly, a Fairy Tale, not 
without charm. 
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Eight years elapsed before the publication of the next piano 
work, the first of three cycles of pieces collectively entitled Ver- 
gessene Weisen and numbered Op. 38, 39 and 40. They are the 
latest of his works to reach us. What does Medtner mean by 
this title? Melodies written before the war and temporarily 
forgotten during that period of strife and sorrow? Or were they 
written in early youth, put away, and then resurrected and pub- 
lished? One thing is certain: they point backwards rather than 
forwards, and possess no more individuality than his Op. 1. Per- 
haps they were published through necessity. The individual 
pieces are designated by Italian names. Why? There is nothing 
Italianate about the Sonata Reminiscenza or any of the four Danze 
which follow; and although the melodies of the Canzona Fluviala 
and the Canzona Serenata are outlined in thirds and sixths, they 
are as devoid of the “folk-element” as is the rest of Medtner’s 
music. 

Whatever the reason for his lapse, one can only be thankful 
for what Nicolai Medtner has already given us and hope that he 
will soon again manifest that splendid vitality and imagination 
that mark his pre-war works. He is still a young man, and with 
his admirable equipment may confidently be expected to do so. 



A FRENCH MAECENAS OF THE TIME OF 
LOUIS XV : M. DE LA POUPLINIERE 

By J.-G. PROD’HOMME 

IW IJSIC is the most disagreeable and the most expensive of 
iVI noises,” was the dictum of Theophile Gautier. 1 — This 
skit might well be taken, in a degree, as an axiom appli- 
cable not only to our modern epoch, but also to all periods. His- 
tory tells us of the favor or favors enjoyed by one or another 
renowned artist, and of the fabulous salaries that rewarded the 
talents of certain virtuosi still famed as aforetime. For mankind 
is so constituted as to glorify and to confound in a common admira- 
tion the creative genius and the genius of the interpreter, actor, or 
singer. 

In modern times, when art is subjected, like any other branch 
of human activity, to the imperious law of supply and demand, the 
artist is paid almost exclusively by the crowd which means his 
success — or the reverse. No longer do we find a sovereign or a 
millionaire who can or cares to engage the services of a Farinelli, 
for instance, and were it only for a few months. This luxury is 
not the fashion now, and besides, an artist in the modern world 
with its facilities for communication would hardly put up with 
such a semi-domestic position. Yet in Russia, in the eighteenth 
and even the nineteenth century, many musicians led this peculiar 
life. Haydn, at the Esterhazys’, is perhaps the last and most 
perfect example of this type. 

In France — as at Rome, or Florence, or London — from at 
least as early as the fourteenth century, the king had musicians 
living at court and paid by the year. Certainly at first, and during 
a considerable period, their sole means of subsistence was the 
privilege accorded them by letters patent. The chapelle-musiqne 
of the kings of France 2 did not disappear entirely, and not without 
having undergone great transformations, until the Revolution of 
1830. The first Revolution, however, had suppressed it for a time 
dating from 1792. And even in the course of the preceding cen- 
tury, since the establishment of the Opera, artist-musicians were 

1 Cf . “Thoughts and Reflections anent Music and Musicians” in the Quarterly 
for April, 1923, p. 237. 

2 Ed. Thoinan, who has written its history, carries its origin back to Pepin le Bref 
(752) or possibly to Clovis (496), who maintained musicians in their palaces. 
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not wholly dependent on their employment at court. Still, this 
employment absorbed a great part of their activities under the 
ancien regime; whatever time was left them between the stays of 
the court at Versailles, at Fontainebleau, at Marly, at Compiegne, 
or other royal residences, they were permitted to devote to com- 
position, teaching, church work, or society concerts. 

Musical life was never so intense in France as during the 
reigns of the three last kings before the Revolution, Louis XIV, 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. But it was not the kings alone who 
played the part of patrons of the artists, of benevolent dilettanti; 
the high nobility, princes of the blood and kings of finance, all did 
the same. The names of these dilettanti, great and small, have 
been preserved in the numerous compositions published in Paris, 
then the centre of the music trade. They were very numerous, 
and some of them even combined with their character of amateurs 
a certain talent as executants. Some among them attended the 
Concert Spirituel at the Tuileries (founded in 1725 by Philidor), 
and later the Concerts des Amateurs, or those at the Hotel de 

Soubise. Others combined more or less numerouslv into societies 

■*/ 

of a more private character, as at the salon of Mme. de Prie, who, 
having gathered around her some sixty “patrons,” presided during 
the Regency over seances of Italian music to “disgust the Parisians 
with Lully” (as Mathieu Marais remarks in the “Journal de la 
Regence,” III, 91). In this same period the Duke d’Aumont, 
Mile, de Maes, Clerambault, e tutti quanti, were giving concerts 
“composed by the best masters of Paris” (according to what we are 
told by the Dutchman Nemeitz in his “Sejour de Paris,” 1727). 

Finally, there were others who, in imitation of the king, sup- 
ported a veritable troupe of instrumentalists and singers. One 
was the Prince de Carignan (Victor-Amedee-Joseph de Savoie), 
who, on becoming Inspector (i.e., Director) of the Academie 
Royale de Musique in 1730, gave during the eleven years of his 
tenure concerts deservedly celebrated; others were the Count de 
Clermont, the financier Antoine Crozat (treasurer of the order of 
the Saint-Esprit, who held a concert every month), and, later, the 
Prince de Conti at the Temple, before whom the boy Mozart 
played. 

In the first rank of these distinguished amateurs stood Alexan- 
dre Le Riche de La Poupliniere, whose career as a dilettante it 
is our purpose to review. This career is of special interest in its 
evolutionary aspect, continuing, as it does, through some thirty 
years at the very time when this evolution takes its most decisive 
turn in the creation of the classic Sonata and Symphony. 
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Alexandre Le Riche, who assumed the cognomen de La Poupli- 
niere (also written La Popliniere), was born at Chinon in the 
fatherland of Rabelais on July 26, 1693, the fifty-first year of the 
reign of Louis XTV. He was the son of Alexandre Le Riche, 
receiver at the salt warehouse in that town, and of Therese Le 
Breton. The Le Riche family, which can be traced back as far as 
143S, originally came from Ussel in the department of la Correze. 
The father was twice married, in 1690 and 1696; as farmer-general 
from 1716 to 1717, his fortune amounted to nearly a million and a 
half livres. His son, the future de La Poupliniere, was brought up 
in Mans and Caen, whither the family had removed; after brief 
service with the mousquetaires, he took up the study of finance, for 
which he discovered a greater aptitude. We find him at Montau- 
ban from 1717 to 1720, and then in Paris, where he entered (Jan. 15, 
1721) the revenue department ( les Fermes ), to remain there until 
near the close of his life. 

Associated with his father and brother (who bore the name of 
Le Riche de Cheveigne), he now adopted the distinctive appellation 
de La Poupliniere, which he was to render illustrious. His first 
lodgings were in the rue St.-Honore, near the Capuchins. When 
a new allotment of the revenue collections occurred, he was the 
thirty-first among forty entrants. On Oct. 11, 1726, he arranged 
a new partnership with his father and brother, assuring himself 
two-thirds of the profits. 

This was during the time of the Regency of the Duke d’Or- 
leans, whose impression on the political and moral history of 
France has passed into a proverb. Following the gloomy closing 
years of the long reign of Louis XIV, the Regency was a period of 
unbending, of pleasure and luxury. From the musical point of 
view’, the only one with which we now have to do, it was charac- 
terized by the return of the Italian comedians, by the foundation 
of the Concert Spirituel at the Tuileries, by the contest, at the 
Academie Royale de Musique (the Opera), between the pompous 
lyric tragedies of Lully and the more ingratiating art of Campre, 
Destouches, Mouret, and other masters who sought, in their 
ballets, to avoid that operatic solemnity which was the rule in the 
lyric theatre of Louis Quatorze. This was the epoch at which 
the favorite of the Duke d’Orleans, the Marquise de Prie, and the 
financier Crozat, were giving concerts memorable down to our 
own days, and already alluded to. Doubtless the youthful de La 
Poupliniere attended these concerts no less assiduously than the 
Opera. There was even an adventure with a celebrated cancatrice, 
Mile. Antier (who belonged to that theatre — and to Prince de 
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Carignan), which drew down on the young farmer-general an order 
from the minister cardinal de Fleury to quit Paris toward the end 
of 1727. La Poupliniere first went to Marseilles, where, while 
prosecuting his work as a financier, he led a gay life for a year; 
thence he proceeded to Bordeaux and Dax, always in his capacity 
as a farmer of the revenues; thereafter (in 1730) we find him in le 
Nord; and finally, after four years of “exile,” he once more settled 
in Paris (Nov., 1731). Meantime, however, he had made a trip — 
by way of a holiday — to Flanders and Holland. From this trip he 
brought back a volume replete with observations, with economic, 
moral, ethnographical and other reflexions, which affords interest- 
ing reading even at the present time. He left Paris with five 
travelling companions on June 28, 1731; on returning to Calais 
(Sept. 21) he jotted down in his “Voyage de Hollande”: 

We stayed at M. Parthon’s; they welcomed us like gods of the 
Opera, with a symphonie a grand chceur; it was by Vivaldi ; I had heard 
no music since my departure from Paris; I was really hungry for it; I 
freely confess that I devoured three or four sonatas there which invigor- 
ated my head as a good consomme might comfort the stomach. 

Such was the sole musical impression that M. de La Poupli- 
niere received on this journey — or more likely the first, for, on 
Oct. 11, while the guest of Crozat at the chateau de Mouy, three 
leagues from Saint-Quentin, he was “well received, well treated, 
heart and mind at ease in every way,” and must assuredly have 
heard some music in that “home of the Sciences, the Fine Arts, 
the Talents, and Good Taste.” 

“I was really hungry for it,” he wrote. This hunger, this 
consuming thirst to know and to hear everything in music brought 
out in Paris and elsewhere at that time, pursued him through life; 
and, thanks to his wealth, he was so fortunate as to be able to 
satisfy it to the utmost, despite the worries incident to his voca- 
tion — for the occupation of a farmer-general, whereof tradition and 
the chronique scandaleuse show us only the bright side, was no 
sinecure; — also despite the demands of his daily life (which we shall 
rapidly pass in review), and the family lawsuits in which he 
became involved, either against his brothers or against his first 
wife. 

By education and mentality a man of the eighteenth century; 
a good Catholic at heart, though professing a genteel skepticism; 
having the conventional “classic” taste in art of the seventeenth 
century, the taste of the nobility; having no love for the “gro- 
tesque” in painting (the qualification then bestowed on the 
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Flemish pictures after the style of Teniers), his inquisitive nature 
and voluptuous temperament predisposed him to all excesses of 
the imagination or the senses in his quest for novelty. 

Physically, he was a man of medium height and elegant 
appearance, slender and pale, with delicate features and black, 
very keen eyes. He was not handsome, but this detail was 
speedily forgotten, as he was “extremely polite and amiable,” 
possessed of a ready wit, and a “thorough man of the world.” 1 

Several portraits of the farmer-general are extant; one of 
them, done about 1715-20, portrays him with his four brothers; 
another (a miniature) depicts him with an immense peruke a la 
Louis Quatorze; a third and more individualistic one, signed 
“Carle Van Loo,” represents M. de La Poupliniere clad in a blue 
jacket, with a red mantle over his left arm; without a peruke and 
with a cap on his head, which is turned toward a medallion hanging 
on the wall, the portrait of his first wife; the extended right hand 
rests on a music book, and in the left he holds a flute. Executed 
about 1739, this portrait (of which a reproduction is given here) 
precedes in time one of the celebrated pastels of la Tour. There 
is, besides, a portrait of La Poupliniere painted by Vigee, but only 
a copy of an engraving by J.-J. Balechou, engraver to the King 
(the original is lost). Finally, an anonymous miniature represents 
the farmer-general with a great peruke (towards 1759). 

* * 

* 

On his return from Holland at the age of thirty-five, he settled 
in Paris in the rue des Petits-Champs, which at this period was a 
centre of fashionable life. It would appear that he immediately 
systematized his musical and artistic activities. He had become 
acquainted with Rameau (before his debut at the Opera) some- 
where about 1725, through the instrumentality of Piron the poet, 
a compatriot of the musician. Rameau was then at work on a 
lyric tragedy adapted from the Bible by Voltaire — Samson. He 
became one of the habitues of the house, like Thieriot, the well- 
known correspondent of Voltaire, together with Belot and Gentil- 
Bernard, both future collaborators of Rameau’s (Belot furnished 
him with the libretto of Platee, and Gentil-Bernard with that of 
Castor et Pollux ) ; and it was at La Poupliniere’s in the Spring of 

l Cf. Le Moufle d’Angerville, “Vie des Fermiers generaux,” quoted by G. Cucuel 
in “La Popliniere et la musique de chambre au XVIII e sieele” (Paris, 1913). From this 
admirable work, and also from “l’Histoire des Concerts au XVIII* sieele,” by Michel 
Brenet, we have borrowed a portion of the data for the present article. 
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1733 that an act of Hippolyte et Aricie was given — the opera with 
which Rameau was to make his debut, that same year, at the 
Academie Royale de Musique. The following year they intended 
to sing, in the same place, an act of Samson, which was never 
finished. — Thenceforward, the farmer-general was looked upon as 
a Maecenas, a “Pollion” (as Voltaire called him in his letters to 
Thieriot). 

Surrounded by artists and literary men, who pandered to his 
tastes, the farmer-general did not disdain to compose little verses 
and little airs. Of the former, none that are positively authentic 
are preserved; of the latter, very few; but his contemporaries 
generously attributed to him the text of Castor et Pollux, which 
unquestionably is by Gentil-Bernard, excepting possibly a few 
couplets; also the texts of le Triomphe de V Amour and les Fetes 
d’HebS, likewise set to music by Rameau. Some little of his there 
may be in all these works, which were launched at his house (a 
veritable “citadel of Ramisme ,” as M. Cucuel rightly remarked); 
but it is very difficult to disentangle the precise part taken by the 
generous amphitryon of the rue des Petits-Champs. 

Meantime La Poupliniere had revived, in 1732, his association 
with his father (who died April 10, 1735) and his brother in the 
revenues. Also in 1732 he purchased for 27,000 livres a large piece 
of real estate near the present place de Clichv, whose last vestiges 
are preserved to-day in the place Berlioz with the statue of the 
musician. 

About the same time he became, through the purchase of the 
chateau de Saint- Vrain in the neighborhood of Montlhery, south 
of Paris, marquis of Saint-Vrain; but he did not keep this last- 
named property very long, having sold it in 1747. 

In October, 1737, he married Therese Boutinon Deshayes, a 
daughter of Samuel Boutinon and the actress Mimi Dancourt, and 
a niece of the dramatic author and actor Carton Dancourt and 
the actress Le Noir de la Thorilliere. This marriage, we may add, 
was merely the “regularization” of a liaison of three years’ stand- 
ing. Born in 1714, the daughter of Mimi Dancourt had studied 
music assiduously, taking lessons on the clavecin and in harmony 
from Rameau himself. In the year of her marriage she published 
in the review Le Pour et le Contre an extrait (analysis) of her 
teacher’s “Generation Harmonique.” Voltaire, in his correspon- 
dence, termed Therese Deshayes “the musician, the chemist, the 
philosopher.” This is, possibly saying a great deal; still, after the 
mode of the period, she was an erudite woman. Besides, she had 
a certain talent as an actress in comedy. In his “Confessions” 
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(Book VII, 1744) J.-J. Rousseau — who for some time was a 
frequenter of the house, as we shall soon see — wrote: “M. de la 
Popliniere was the Maecenas of Rameau; madame de la Popliniere 
was his very humble pupil; as the saying goes, Rameau made rain 
or fair weather in this house.” 

The Duke de Luynes asserted that the farmer-general married 
“for love.” It is hinted that the intervention of the cardinal 
minister Fleury (predicted by Mme. de Tercin), just before a new 
allocation of the collection of the revenues, had somewhat forced 
La Poupliniere’s hand. According to Marmontel, Mme. de La 
Poupliniere possessed “a happy readiness of memory and mother- 
wit ... a vein of eloquence bordering on inspiration, a harmonious 
alliance of intelligence and taste.” Lively, intelligent, less sensual 
than sentimental, Rousseau, who does not treat her indulgently, 
calls her “spiteful, and adroit”; — “mendacious, eccentric, intrigu- 
ing,” adds Mme. du Deffand. If she really was eccentric and 
adroit, “so impressionable and excitable [as she herself said] that 
she could jump out of the window,” it would hardly seem that she 
could have been so spiteful and intriguing as Rousseau and Mme. 
du Deffand represent her. Neither can she be reproached for 
having defended her interests when the time came for her to do so. 

We need not dwell on the long lawsuit obstinately carried on 
by the farmer-general against his brother, Le Riche de Cheveigne, 
from the date of signing the new contract for collecting the 
revenues, in 1738, which was not settled till 1754. 

The new menage, after remaining two years in the rue des 
Petits-Champs, acquired in the same street, on the corner of the 
rue Richelieu opposite the Royal Library, a house belonging to 
Mile. Jeanne Villedot for the price of 105,000 livres (Oct. 5, 1739). 
Here the farmer-general occupied the second story, his wife the 
third ; the secretaries and servants (nineteen persons for Monsieur, 
and five for Madame) were lodged in the entresol or in the third 
story; the portier, the stables and equipages, all on the ground 
floor. Later (in 1757) there was added to this property the 
neighboring house in the rue des Petits-Champs; in this house 
were lodged a part of the domestics and several of the musicians 
attached to the household. 

The first ten years passed by La Poupliniere in this handsome 
abode were the most brilliant of his life. Intimate with the painter 
Van Loo (whose wife, nee Somis, was the daughter of the celebrated 
violinist of Turin), and Quentin La Tour, who were his portraitists, 
he entertained the most diverse elements of society, artists and 
men of the world, among whom figured marshals like Maurice de 
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Saxe and Lowendal beside musicians of either sex, such as Mme. de 
Mondonville, Silvia Baletti, and Rameau. The last-named was 
at this period the “leading man” of the house; his son was borne 
at baptism by the farmer-general and his wife (Dec. 5, 1740) ; his 
daughter Alexandrine had La Poupliniere as godfather, to whom 
Rameau dedicated one of his Pieces de Clavecin in 1741. 

At about the same time (end of 1745) Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
who just then greatly affected music, comes to the fore for a brief 
space. In the rue de Richelieu they tried (so he says), with “half 
a score of instrumentalists and, as singers, Albert Berard and Mile. 
Bourbonnois,” his heroic ballet, Les Muses galantes. Rameau was 
present at this performance, which ended with a tilt between the 
two musicians, Rameau “declaring that a part of what he had just 
heard was by a consummate master of the art, and the rest by an 
ignoramus who did not even know music/’ Rameau was, as we 
know, of a decidedly uncompromising character, and Rousseau 
undoubtedly does not greatly exaggerate. However this may be, 
Les Muses galantes, although successful at the house of the farmer- 
general, was never produced at the Opera. Rousseau encountered 
the displeasure of the mistress of the mansion, who (he says) hated 
all the Genevese. “She is spiteful, she is clever,” his friend 
Gauffrecourt told him, “you will never do anything in that house.” 
He accepted the remark at its face value, and did not appear again, 
in spite of the friendly attitude of M. de La Poupliniere. 

From 1745 onward La Poupliniere determined to have theatri- 
cal performances at his own house. Being himself a writer of 
comedies, of “agreeable chansons,” says Bachaumont, he had them 
produced either in the rue Richelieu or at the place de Clichy. In 
one of these pieces he gave his own wife a part making fun of her 
taste for magnificence. Comedy-operas were also played, and 
perhaps operas. But it was especially after his acquisition of the 
chateau de Passy, in 1747, that La Poupliniere had a stage worthy 
to rank with the best private theatres of the period. 

Passy, now nothing more nor less than a “quarter” of Paris, 
was then a real thermal resort in the vicinity of the capital. The 
“chateau,” belonging to the famous financier Samuel Bernard, was 
a vast property above the present rue Raynouard along the bank 
of the Seine. The mansion-house, properly so called, was decor- 
ated with paintings by Huet, Coypel, de Troy, and others. Be- 
sides the master’s apartments in the second story, the third was 
divided into seventeen guest-chambers; the outbuildings accommo- 
dated sixty horses and ten equipages. The park, covering nearly 
forty-five acres, had been, like that at Versailles, laid out by Le 
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Notre. The west facade faced the Bois de Boulogne; the east 
fagade, with its nine windows, and its gable ornamented with a 
sculptured figure representing the Seine, overlooked the river. 

La Poupliniere did not buy this patrician estate, but contented 
himself with renting it under a life-contract calling for a single pay- 
ment of 120,000 livres in cash plus 35,453 livres for the personal 
property. Although forbidden to make any alterations whatever, 
the tenant of S. Bernard, in addition to a great gallery which he 
transformed into a concert-room, had the orangery made over into 
a theatre seating some two hundred persons, with an amphitheatre 
at the back to which the employees of the mansion and the towns- 
people were admitted. Considered thenceforward as the “sei- 
gneur” of Passy, the festival of the countryside (f£te of the Annun- 
ciation, March 25) took place as a processional before the front of 
the farmer-general’s residence; and he, following an ancient 
custom of Paris and environs, crowned a “rose-maiden” every 
year. During the eleven years of his sojourn at Passy La Poupli- 
niere assisted at no less than fifty-four weddings. He set off a dis- 
play of fireworks at the passing of Their Majesties on August the 
29th, 1752. In a word, he played to perfection his role of chate- 
lain, after the fashion of the period, whose memory still survives in 
comedy-operas and old engravings. 

It was shortly after this princely installation at the gates of 
Paris that a scandal arose (in 1748), famed in the chronicles of the 
reign of Louis XV, which invested the name of our Maecenas with 
a portion of its celebrity. This scandal was caused by his wife, 
with whom La Poupliniere had not been living on the best of terms 
for some time. Therese Deshayes had, if not a mania, at least a 
great fondness for magnificence. Her doubtless unexpected 
marriage to the wealthy farmer-general had not wholly gratified 
this fondness. He himself, since youth familiar in theatrical 
circles, could not boast an invulnerable fidelity; among his mis- 
tresses are mentioned the Clairon, whose debut he managed in 
1743 at the Opera (whence she passed over, with her well-known 
brilliant success, to the Theatre Frangais), the Bourbonnois, of the 
same theatre, etc. It would appear that Mme. de La Poupliniere 
— as she was no doubt aware — had been thought of as a successor, 
in the good graces of Louis XV, to the Duchess of Chateauroux 
(d. Dec. 8, 1744) ; but the monarch, it is said, found her manners so 
affected as to annoy him ; and so it was Mme. de Pompadour who 
won the day. 

In this same year of 1744 La Poupliniere was allied with the 
Duke of Richelieu, the very personage who had considered the 
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advisability of presenting his wife to the King. — In the following 
year the most intimate relations were established between the 
farmer-general’s wife and the Duke himself, who did not share the 
King’s prepossession against her. These relations continued for 
about four years without open scandal, though not without 
domestic difficulties; Richelieu occupied, in the street bearing his 
name, the house adjoining that of La Poupliniere, and he con- 
ceived the ingenious plan (which he reemployed under changed 
conditions) of communicating with his fair neighbor by means of a 
hinged fireplace screen which opened directly into the chamber of 
his mistress. 

The farmer-general had previously allowed himself to be pro- 
voked into serious ill-usage of his wife, even so far as to strike her. 
Was he suspicious? Had he been informed by some indiscreet 
servant? It is certain that on November 28, 1748, accompanied 
by the celebrated mechanician Vaucanson and Belot de Sovot, he 
made his way into his wife’s apartments and discovered the 
movable screen. For some time thereafter the storv of this screen 
was the delight of all Paris, as always happens in such cases. 1 
Therese Deshayes retired to her mother’s in the chaussee d’Antin, 
then lived in the place Vendome, and finally in the rue Ventadour, 
where she died. From 1750 onward she received from her husband 
an allowance of 12,000 livres annually. 

During the ensuing years La Poupliniere — who, as if in prepa- 
ration for the crisis, had sold his properties at Clichy and Saint- 
Vrain, bought a small house in the chaussee d’Antin, and rented the 
chateau at Passy — led a very active life. The ladies of the Opera, 
Violante Vestris, the chorus-girl Dalliere, the Beauchamp, the 
Deschamps, the Misses Duval and Cayer, divided his favors. In 
Paris, as at Passy, he entertained a decidedly mixed society in 
which literary folk and artists predominated. There were Grimm, 
Marmontel, Vaucanson (who, be it said in passing, was a friend of 
the violinist Le Clair), the princes de Kaunitz and Eugene of 


1 An anonymous contemporary, who wrote a little biography of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, recently (May 1, 1923) published by Le Mercure de France , states that Mme. de La 
Poupliniere “appeared too affected” to the King. Mentioning the story of the fireplace 
screen, he says, “The Duke de Richelieu was foremost among her numerous favorites. 
Of a decorator he hired an apartment adjoining hers, and after breaking through the 
chimney established a door of communication concealed from sight by a great screen. 
An unlucky dispute between Madame and a servant led to the discovery of the intrigue, 
and the poor husband, instead of hiding his disgrace by swallowing his mortification, 
told the story with all its details. The laughers rarely take sides with hapless husbands. 
The invention of the chimneyplace aroused such admiration that it brought down 
showers of applause on M. de La Poupliniere, to whom was ascribed the credit. It 
made his name so famous that it was applied to all sorts of things. It was the fashion 
to have headdresses, gowns, fans, etc., etc., ala Poupliniere .” 
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Wurtemberg, the adventurer Casanova, the Earl of Albemarle, 
etc. 

From 1752-7 a certain Jeanne-Therese Goermans (b. 1727), 
daughter of a harpsichord-maker called Germain and the wife of an 
old soldier and shady character named Roube de Begins, satisfied 
the taste of the financier. Appointed as harpsichordist in the 
orchestra, she speedily established herself in the rue de Richelieu 
and at Passy in the place of Therese Deshay es. In 1753 she 
assumed the name of Mme. de Saint-Aubin, by which she was 
afterwards known. One after another the earlier guests disap- 
peared — Rameau, Van Loo, and still others. M. de La Poupli- 
niere, to be sure, went astray from his temporary fidelity with the 
wife of the flutist Ruggi (or Rouge) ; but Mme. de Saint-Aubin 
could not tolerate her presence, and managed to have her dismissed 
at the end of a year. In 1755, after the death of the Earl of Albe- 
marle, it was demoiselle Gaucher, whom we shall meet with again 
soon. 

Next year La Poupliniere fell seriously ill; his lawful wife 
reappeared at his bedside, attended him devotedly, and kept 
court officials at hand in case anything should happen. La 
Poupliniere recovered, and in token of his gratitude sent her the 
sum of 10,000 livres and raised her annual allowance to 20,000 
livres. 

Now, Mme. de Saint-Aubin, who was gradually alienating the 
farmer-general’s family, planned to marry him; but she herself was 
in turn to disappear. After contemplating marriage with a Miss 
Wy nne (the “X.C.V.” of Casanova’s Memoirs ) — a mariage man- 
que from which the financier himself derived the theme for a 
comedy — he fixed his choice on Mile. Marie-Therese de Mondran, 
whom he had never seen, and who lived in Toulouse. It was the 
end of July, 1759. There was a certain Abbe de la Coste (he 
ended his career in the galleys) who was commissioned to negotiate 
this affair; he was the bearer of the sum of 200,000 livres, to be 
paid over in case of success. The de Mondran family, who had an 
income of barely 5000 livres, accepted the offer and without delay 
came to settle in Paris. The first meeting of the future wedded 
pair took place in the rue Richelieu, at the home of the farmer- 
general’s friend, Heronville, who had just married the ex-mistress 
of the Earl of Albemarle (and of La Poupliniere himself!), Lolotte 
Gaucher. The new Mme. de La Poupliniere was only twenty-one 
years old — forty-five less than her husband. A highly talented 
musician, she took her turn in “cleaning house” — lady de Saint- 
Aubin, Vaucanson and Marmontel retired from the company of 
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the farmer-general. The latter, who towards 1750 had printed, 
though not published, a scurvy illustrated work entitled “Tableaux 
des mceurs du temps dans les differents ages de la vie,” in 1761 
published the only work of his that was put on sale, “Dai’ra” — 
which M. Cucuel calls “an involved, unreadable piece of fustian.” 

Next year the concessions for collecting the revenues expired; 
the comptroller-general prescribed that the officiating collectors 
should hand in their resignations before December 30. The King 
appointed six new ones. La Poupliniere submitted, like the rest. 

“The Muses and Graces,” says Bachaumont, touching this 
matter in his MSmoires secrets, “mourn the disgrace of two of their 
most illustrious protectors, M. Le Riche de La Poupliniere and La 
Live d’l^pinay.” (Jan. 17, 1762.) 

By reason of this forced resignation our financial Maecenas 
lost at least 52,000 livres a year. The larger part of his fortune, 
however, remained invested in the association of the farmers- 
general; in 1774 his widow still enjoyed an income of 25,000 livres. 

This stroke brought about no reduction in the social functions 
at Paris and Passy. Festivals and concerts went on as before 
until La Poupliniere’s death, which occurred, it is true, in that 
same year of 1762. The season at Passy, which had been no less 
brilliant than those preceding, was nearing its close, and the 
chatelains had returned on the 15th of November to their mansion 
in the rue Richelieu. Ten days later it was learned that the 
farmer-general had fallen ill. He died December the 5th, and the 
morrow saw him borne to the church of Saint-Roche in his parish, 
rue Saint-Honore, where the funeral service was held; he was laid 
at rest “in the vault of the choir.” 

“He was a man of mark in Paris,” we read in “La Correspon- 
dance Litteraire” of Grimm (Feb. 13, 1763); “his house was a 
meeting-place for all classes. Courtiers, men of the world, literary 
folk, artists, foreigners, actors and actresses, filles de joie, all were 
there assembled. The house was known as a menagerie and the 
host as the ‘sultan.’ This sultan was subject to ennui; never- 
theless, he was a man of parts. During his lifetime he did much 
good, and for this he should be praised, without inquiring whether 
his motive for so doing was a love of display or benevolence.” 

In view of what we know about La Poupliniere, this portrait 
appears to be quite accurate. Like so many contemporaries of 
Louis XV — whose reign, seen from a distance, seems so brilliant — - 
our Maecenas was subject to ennui; he “always looked glum and 
melancholy,” says a literary gossip of the time; he himself wrote 
(June 18, 1762), a few months before his death, to Mile. Le Riche 
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de Vandy, his niece: “The times are grievous for everybody; 
there is one consolation for it all, and this I myself took to heart 
long ago — to bear in mind that we are on earth for an instant 

only.” 

“Capricious, restless, almost neurasthenic, of a ready enthusi- 
asm and easily deceived, liberal when the fit seized him,” remarks 
Thieriot, the friend of Voltaire; “and, withal, endowed with 
keenest sensibility, and a most active imagination, one can see how 
this intelligent Maecenas, not satisfied with the worldly pleasures 
which his circumstances could supply, sought in music a distraction 
and an aliment for his cultured mind.” 

Besides this, La Poupliniere was something more than a 
passive amateur. We noted above that his contemporaries 
attributed to him a measure of collaboration in several of the works 
of Rameau, who, as director of his concerts, lent them celebrity. 
Thus La Poupliniere was, to begin with, a partisan of the new 
French music, after having in youth applauded, like so many others, 
the operas of Lully. But when Rameau was once evicted from the 
house by Mme. de Saint-Aubin, at the very hour when the musical 
war of the Bouffons broke out (1752), he took his place in the coin 
de la Reine (on the Queen’s side) among the italianisants, the par- 
tisans of “that frightful Italian music into which all the French 
have plunged,” says d’Argenson in his Memoires (ed. Bathery, 
VIII, p. 155, Nov. 6, 1753). 

In the winter of 1753-4 he entertained the famous Caffarelli, 
who had been engaged at great expense by the King “to satisfy 
Madame la Dauphine,” (according to d’Argenson) during her 
pregnancy. This singer, with his “great Italian voice, one of the 
most famous that have been heard for a long time,” had an 
“affair” with Ballot de Sovot apropos of music, the latter siding 
with the French. They went out into the garden, drew their 
swords, and (as we read in Les Sottises du Temps) fought so master- 
fully that Ballot “received a sword-cut from which, we are assured, 
he will not recover. Is not this a diverting subject to occasion 
the death of a man, and must one not be as crazy as we Frenchmen 
are to quarrel and kill each other over such absurdities?” After 
all, Ballot was none the worse for it ! 

The Bouffons (Italian comedians) often played at La Poupli- 
niere’s about this time. And, in the final scenes of a versified act 
by Patu and Portelance, Les Adieux du Gout, a sort of “review” 
crammed with allusions to contemporaries (produced at the 
Comedie Frangaise Feb. 13, 1754), he appeared in the character of 
Plutus, type of wealth, surrounded by a train of flatterers. “The 
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actor who took the role of Plutus,” according to a Recueil de Nou- 
velles litteraires in the library of Munich from which the following 
Ariette is taken, “assumed the voice and the haughty bearing of 
M. de La Poupliniere, the farmer-general, who lives like a prince in 
a sumptuous country-seat near Paris ... to which every Italian 
virtuoso is admitted — a fact that has embittered the critics.” In 
the divertissement which ends the comedy, the Games, the Pleas- 
ures and the Fine Arts entered in quadrilles to offer homage to the 
god of wealth. They all joined together to form a processional 
dance. Euterpe came forward with Calisson (an Italian bouffon 
representing Jean -Jacques Rousseau), and sang to a trumpet 
accompaniment this Ariette, which is a perfect parody of the 
vocalises then in vogue at the Opera. 



Ariette 



Bouf - fons, son -tiens de ma gloi - - - re, 



Tri - om - 
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After which came a short dance, a pantomime, and a general 
contradance to wind up. 

* * 

* 

After Rameau, after the Italians, it was the German sym- 
phonists who appealed to the ever-craving and, one might say, 
changeful taste of the farmer-general, and appeased his “hunger” 
for music. He did not merely follow the evolution out of which 
emerged little by little the modern symphony, but this great 
amateur aided its development in his salons, which were (to use the 
picturesque expression of M. Cucuel) like a “musical laboratory.” 

Manifold were the activities of Rameau, who stayed in the 
mansion over twenty years (until 1753). At first he acted as con- 
ductor of the orchestra — an exacting, impatient conductor, prone 
to irascibility, yet well able to recognize merit. In his “Demons- 
tration du Principe de l’Harmonie” (1750) he did justice in few 
words to the “capable and willing musicians” over whom he 
exercised authority in the rue de Richelieu and at Passy; more- 
over, in the chapel of the chateau, he presided at the organ, and 
must assuredly have arranged or composed many an occasional 
piece. His wife, who had “much talent for music, a very nice 
voice, and fine taste in singing,” played her husband’s Pieces de 
Clavecin there. This position being, as it were, that of superin- 
tendent of music to the farmer-general, did not fail to bring in 
certain little emoluments. Thus it came, after the marriage of the 
daughter of Bernard de Rieux to the Marquis de Poix in 1753, that 
Rameau, who had directed the musical services, received a “grati- 
fication” of 1200 livres, and when the farmers-general caused to be 
sung, at the church of the Petits Peres Augustins on the place des 
Victoires, a Te Deum for the convalescence of Louis the Bien-aime 
(Sept. 20, 1744), it was Rameau who was chosen to provide a part 
of the music. Before the Te Deum, executed with trumpets and 
kettle-drums and composed by Le Lande, he placed an introduc- 
tion of his own, for which he borrowed the music from celebrated 
numbers of Castor et Pollux. The chorus Que tout gemisse , Que tout 
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s’unisse, served for singing the Latin words Qui gemitus, Quce 
lacrimce; and the grand aria of Huescar “for the worship of the 
sun,” in the second scene of Les hides galantes, was adapted to the 
words Sperate, sperate non in vanum. It is said that at the chapel 
in Passy, Rameau produced the first of his motets; of these we 
know only two specimens — an In convertendo and a Laboravi; the 
former was performed at La Poupliniere’s before its three hearings 
in the Concert Spirituel at the Tuileries (March-April, 1751). 

Previous to the arrival of Stamitz, engaged in the summer of 
1754, it is possible that Mondonville took Rameau’s place as chef 
d’orchestre. The farmer-general was acquainted with his wife 
(nSe Boucan), and the composer himself was a great friend of 
Vaucanson’s, the physicist who was a familiar visitor at the 
chateau in Passy and the mansion in the rue de Richelieu. 

During 1754-55 Johann Stamitz was the conductor of La 
Poupliniere’s orchestra. Twenty -five years old at the time, he 
was already known in Paris through the performance at a Concert 
Spirituel of “a symphony with timpani, trumpets and hunting- 
horns” (April 12, 1751). Horns and clarinets exercised a great 
attraction over symphonic dilettanti. Stamitz found at Passy an 
orchestra furnished with these instruments, then at the very height 
of their vogue. It fell to the Mannheim musician’s lot to compose, 
for his patron’s fete-days, a certain number of works no longer 
extant. Between times, at the Concert Spirituel, he brought out 
a symphony “with horns and oboes,” played one of his violin- 
concertos, and thereafter a sonata for viole d’amour written by 
himself (Sept. 8, 1754), and on March 26, 1755, there was also 
heard a “symphony by Stemich with clarinets and hunting-horns” 
( Mercure de France, May, 1755, p. 181). 

Furthermore, Stamitz conducted in Paris a Concert Society 
mentioned in the Nouvelles of the Library of Munich: “He has a 
unique talent for performing [that is to say, for conducting]. 
Such is the opinion in this matter of the connoisseurs of this 
capital.” 

On August 4, 1755, the festival of St. Dominick, the Jacobins 
of the street of that name engaged him to conduct a Messe solen- 
nelle he had written, probably first produced at Passy. In the 
same year he published “Six Sonates a trois parties concertantes,” 
written to be executed either a tre or with full orchestra, and dedi- 
cated to “The right honourable Mylord Pittenwen” (who had been 
a pupil of his in Mannheim). 

Stamitz had to leave Paris soon afterward, being due at Mann- 
heim in the autumn. This sojourn in Paris of the Palatinate 
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symphonist is certainly of great importance in the history of sym- 
phonic music, for which Paris, together with Mannheim and 
Vienna, was then one of the three centres. It does La Poupliniere 
great credit that he recognized this sterling artist and took him into 
his house. 

He was succeeded by another symphonist whose genius, alas, 
did not equal his longevity — namely, Gossec (b. Vergnies, Nord, 
Jan. 17, 1734), two years after Haydn; d. Feb. 16, 1828, one year 
after Beethoven!). He had been first violin in the orchestra for 
three or four years; his wife, Marie-Elisabeth (nie George), whom 
he married in 1750, was a clavecin-player who received 25 livres per 
month for her services, while her husband contented himself with a 
salary of 100 livres. After the farmer-general’s death he took 
service with the Prince de Conti, in company with Schwenker; 
and in 1752 he was also engaged by another amateur, Baron de 
Bagge. — Gossec composed a considerable number of symphonies 
during the ten preceding years; after his protector’s decease he 
claimed the scores of seven as his property. 

It is from documents, legal papers relating to the estate of La 
Poupliniere, that we are enabled to establish the importance of the 
orchestra which he maintained. And these documents are all the 
more valuable as furnishing the sole extant list of the personnel of 
a private orchestra in the eighteenth century. 

It is known that several of the musicians of the Prince de 
Carignan (among others Joseph Canavas, the violinist, and 
possibly the famous flutist Blavet) had taken service with La 
Poupliniere in 1741. It is possible that he also had engaged as 
leader the celebrated Guignon, and likewise two horn -players, one 
of whom was named Syrvyneck (!) and the other Steinmetz. 
However this may be, there were in 1754 four clarinettists-hornists 
— Proksch, Flieger, Schwenker and Louis; the first three, if not all 
of them, being of Germanic origin. Towards 1753 we also find the 
Italian flutist Filippo Ruggi (sometimes called Rouge, or Rouge 
Romano, by contemporaries), who composed Italian arias, sym- 
phonies, and concertos for his instrument. It may be added 
that for a while (1754-5) his wife, who was herself a musician, 
enjoyed the favor of the master of the house. 

However, it is only for the year of his death (1762) that we 
possess a complete list of the orchestra at Passy, as given below: 

1 solo violin (Joseph Canavas of the Opera). 

4 violins (Gossec, here not styled chef d'orchestre; Capron, Cales and 
Miroglio) . 

1 oboe (Ignazio). 
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1 flute (Le Clerc). 

2 clarinets (Proksch and Flieger). 

1 bassoon (Suire). 

1 violoncello (Graziani, later Mozart’s manager in London). 

1 contrabass — and horn (Louis). 

1 harp — and horn (Schwenker). 

1 claveciniste (Mme. Gossec). 

It should be noted that the clarinettists also played the horn, 
so that an ensemble of four horns could be constituted. On the 
other hand, Louis and Schwenker each played another instrument 
besides the horn. 

Total, fifteen musicians, no doubt occasionally reinforced by 
other artists in Paris. Excepting the four hornists, who were paid 
166 livres per month, Canavas (150) and Mme. Gossec (25), all the 
musicians, Gossec included, received a uniform salary of 100 livres 
monthly. The orchestra, therefore, received 1741 livres per 
month, or about 20,900 per year, without counting miscellaneous 
expenses, music and instruments. For example, in the “Account 
of the items due the musicians of the late M. de La Poupliniere for 
the months of November and December, 1762” (an account pro- 
viding a variety of interesting information), we read that Ignazio 
claims 43 livres for oboe-reeds, and 300 livres “for pieces of music 
ordered by direction of M. de La Poupliniere.” Canavas, Capron, 
Graziani, Le Clerc (the flutist, whom Marpurg mentions side by 
side with celebrities like Blavet, Naudot, Boismortier, Taillard), 
and Pierre Miroglio, all published sonatas for their respective 
instruments. Some, like Canavas, belonged to the Opera; others 
to the Concert Spirituel, like Capron, who was leader of the first 
violins there, and later of the second violins. Saint-Suire, the 
bassoonist, was one of the first presidents of the celebrated Societe 
des Enfants d’Apollon (founded in 1741, and still in existence). 

To these professional artists who, as we perceive, were among 
the best and most noteworthy of their time, we must add distin- 
guished amateurs such as M. de Zimmermann, who was teacher of 
the pardessus de viole (octave-viola) to Mme. de Genlis in 1761, and 
published sonatas for violin. From 1755 onward he appears among 
the intimates of La Poupliniere — so intimate that the latter, after 
arranging his marriage (1757) in the chapel of the chateau at Passy 
to Mile. Mocet de Chavagne, made a present of 100,000 livres to 
the youthful pair “because of the peculiar friendship and affection 
he conceived for them.” 

In the foremost rank of these amateurs also belong the two 
wives of the farmer-general, Therese Deshayes (enumerated by 
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Marpurg among the most famous clavecinistes of the day, beside 
Mme. de Mondonville, Forqueray and Couperin), and Therese de 
Mondran, whose brother, the Abbe, was also an excellent musician. 
Between these two spouses was interpolated, from 1753 to 1759, 
the favorite, Mme. de Saint-Aubin, an organist and harpsichordist. 
Indeed, the Seigneur de Passy himself was a flute-player, if we may 
credit his picturesque portrait by Carle Van Loo, of which we 
inserted a reproduction. 

At Passy, furthermore, there was “table music,” according to 
the nephew of La Poupliniere, M. de Cheveigne; they had (he 
says) “the pleasure of hearing, at every dinner and festival, a 
quartet of horns that played during the banquet between the 
courses.” In the farmer-general’s orchestra there was, therefore, 
a quartet of horns, and this table music which they played was 
probably (says M. Cucuel) unique of its kind in Paris. The same 
de Cheveigne reports likewise that, at the fetes dansantes given at 
his uncle’s, they danced, in lieu of the unfashionable minuet, 
waltzes — and this from 1754. If these remote memories of M. de 
Cheveigne’s were not born of an illusion, this is an interesting fact 
to bear in mind. 

It appears, moreover, that the viaitre de ballets Hesse arranged 
ballets that were danced on the stage at Passy. 

It would seem that vocal music had a narrower scope in the 
concerts at Passy than instrumental music. And yet, during a 
single fortnight in September, 1762, we are told that Mile. Vestris 
sang no fewer than nine times. This figure alone indicates that 
the concerts were very frequent. The programs, unfortunately, 
are not extant; but Mme. de Genlis informs us that every Sunday 
morning there was a musical mass “with symphonies executed by 
the orchestra”; later, at 5 o’clock, there was a concert in the 
gallery of the second floor, and at 9 o’clock, after supper, a 
concert of a more private character. On Saturdays a concert was 
given regularly; for the other days there was no regular plan, 
music and theatre alternating at pleasure. 

All this goes to show what a quantity of music must have been 
consumed — if the term be admissible — in the course of twenty 
years by the patron of Rameau, Stamitz and Gossec. To appease 
his “hunger” he must have had recourse to every means at his 
disposal, including all his connections with foreign countries, so as 
to procure scores not to be had in Paris. The catalogue of his 
library, made out in view of the sale held after his death, limits 
itself, regrettably, to this laconic observation: “The superiority 
of the collection is the better assured because of the taste exercised 
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in its selection.” This comment was sufficient for contemporaries; 
taste (i.e., the taste for novelty that characterized cultivated folk 
of the eighteenth century) had brought together in the library at 
Passy French, Italian and German composers represented, in 
manuscript or print, by “concertos, symphonies, trios, sonatas for 
all kinds of instruments, and ariettes.” The library of the Con- 
servatoire possesses a remnant of this famous collection in the 
shape of a Concerto a pitt stromenti in E flat, by Sammartini, for 
two violins, viola and contrabass, two oboes, two trumpets and 
two horns; it bears the name of its former owner. 

Although he had a fondness for literature, and maintained — 
the appropriate term — literary men and painters among his 
satellites, Le Riche de La Poupliniere was neither a collector of 
objects of art, like Crozat, nor a systematizer, but first and fore- 
most a confirmed melomaniac, always in the van of the musical 
movement of his period — a period steeped in music, when Paris 
was the capital of the musical world and the chief centre for 
musical publication . 1 

* * 

* 

The eighteenth century in musical France may be divided 
into three periods. From 1730 to 1750 was the period of the 
sonata and of Italian influence; from 1750 to 1775, that of the 
symphony and of German influence; from 1775 to 1790, the period 
of the concerto, mated with a composite, cosmopolitan style 
elaborated at Paris. 

In this evolution the salon of La Poupliniere collaborated 
actively during the first two periods. In this environment, which 
deserves to be appreciated and studied on a parity with its purely 
literary and more celebrated compeers, every musician was assured 
of a warm welcome, provided he had either reputation or talent. 
“Musicians,” writes Ancelet in 1757 in his Observations sur la 
musique des anciens et des modernes, “should be filled with the 
liveliest gratitude to M. D. L. P.; he has always been a protector 
of the arts, and a citizen most eminent in doing honor to France by 
generously dispensing assistance and patronage not only to natives 
of France, but also to foreigners of distinguished talent who have 
come hither. While himself enjoying the good he has done, he has 

^rom 1755 to 1763 there were published in Paris a great number of foreign works, 
by Wagenseil, Beck, Sammartini, Jomelli, Stamitz, Richter, Kohaut, Filtz, Ruggi, 
Franzl, Cannabich (in a word, all the important Mannheimers), Ph. E. Bach, etc. It 
was to Paris that Count Durazzo sent from Vienna, in 1764, the manuscript of Gluck’s 
Orfeoy the first Italian opera engraved in the eighteenth century. 
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shared his pleasures with his friends and with others who are able 
to hear, to compare, and to judge.” 

It was at La Poupliniere’s that Rameau made his reputation, 
and it was to his chateau in Passy that he returned to die many 
years later; it was there that Gossec obtained that musical educa- 
tion which made him the creator of the French symphony; and it 
was there that so many others formed their taste for symphonic 
music, which was then gaining self-consciousness and beginning to 
emancipate itself from the opera. 

“The concerts at Passy,” in the words of M. Cucuel, “do not 
follow the taste of the time; they precede it and form it; they 
are the foundation of the structure that shall some day arise to 
crown the work of Mozart — of Mozart, whom La Poupliniere 
would have welcomed, had he lived one year longer — and of 
Beethoven.” 


( Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



PERFORMANCE 

By R. W. S. MENDL 


C RITICISM of the performance of music is undergoing a 
change. A school of thought has arisen which, starting 
with the belief that the true province of music is not to 
express emotion, builds upon that basis the theory that the inter- 
pretative artist ought not to play (or sing) with feeling. And of 
course, if it were true that the bulk of the music ever written was 
not intended by the composer to convey emotion, it would be 
hard to deny this contention. But we must face facts. And the 
truth seems to be that, whether our modern theorists like it or 
not, composers for the last two hundred years or so have been for 
the most part striving to express thoughts and sentiments in 
terms of music. 

If this is so, the protests of the new school may indeed have 
a prophetic interest in so far as they may anticipate or influence 
the art of the future, but they will not help us very much to inter- 
pret most of the music which has already been composed. 

Interpretative musicians seem to fall roughly into two classes. 
The first consists of those who try simply to carry out the com- 
poser’s intentions and in varying degrees succeed in doing so. In 
the other category I place those of whose performances it is true 
to say that the interpreter is more important than the composer. 
Of course these two groups are constantly overlapping. More- 
over, in very rare cases you get an executant who seems to have 
caught the spirit of the music so completely that his own personal- 
ity is almost merged in that of the composer. The nearest 
approach to this union of hearts that I know is the case of 
Pachmann and Chopin. The veteran pianist’s funny little ways 
and the unimportant liberties which he occasionally takes with 
the text do not seem to me to affect in any way his unrivalled 
position as an interpreter of Chopin’s music: he may put as 
much “of himself” into his playing as he will: it is always Chopin 
who speaks. For that very reason Pachmann is not a mere 
“virtuoso,” nor would it be true on the other hand to say that 
he effaces his own personality; to all intents and purposes Pach- 
mann is Chopin. 

The virtuoso class — which is my second group — includes not 
only those performers who use music as a means of displaying 
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their own technical skill, but those who introduce into the work 
readings of their own of which the composer himself has given no 
indication. The appeal of the mere technician really is to that 
side of our nature which delights in variety entertainments. Per- 
sonally, I love jugglers, conjurers, hoop-manipulators and the 
like. And so in his proper place I like the purely technical musi- 
cian: only he ought, I feel, to apply his skill to appropriate music. 
I once heard Godowsky in the JEolian Hall play two Chopin 
studies simultaneously. If he had done that with two fox-trots 
at the Holborn Empire, I should have enjoyed it immensely. 

I am afraid that I must put Heifetz among those with whom 
technical brilliance is the chief consideration. I am aware that 
he has been taken, by that school of criticism to which I referred 
at the outset, as the supreme example of an artist who allows the 
music to speak for itself. If he were, this would entitle him to a 
place in my first group. To me he seems to be the arch-virtuoso 
among violinists. I have heard Heifetz play the finale of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in a London concert hall at such a speed 
that the orchestra seemed to find it hard to keep up with him : as a 
“tour de force” it was supreme: but again I feel that such methods 
are applicable to other things and other places. The canzonetta 
was played with that wonderfully pure, even tone of his, which 
no living violinist can surpass, but sentiment seemed to me to be 
absent. Of course the anti-emotionalists will protest that this 
is the right way to play music and that I am begging the whole 
question. But that will hardly do. Whether these critics are 
right or wrong about the true function of the art, it would seem 
to be almost beyond question that in the canzonetta Tchaikovsky 
meant to convey emotion of some kind: the music is not really 
being allowed to speak for itself if it be played without feeling. 
Heifetz did not, in the true sense of the words, perform the music 
as written: by playing coldly, he took away something which 
was there. It may be that Heifetz will develop or is developing 
into a great interpretative artist: I was merely taking one per- 
formance of his at the time of his first visit to London, in order to 
illustrate my meaning. 

But there is another order of performers who also belong to 
the virtuoso class just as much as does the mere technician, 
although as different from him as chalk is from cheese. These 
are the artists who seek to put upon the music interpretations of 
their own which have not been sanctioned by the composer. Now 
it is clear that it is going to be very hard in many cases to say 
whether this or that rendering reflects the composer’s intentions 
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or not: opinions may differ to an almost infinite extent as to 
how the composer meant the work to be played. But the fact 
remains that we all know what we mean by saying that such and 
such a player “introduces his own reading” into a piece of music. 
Such a phrase refers to the artist who has a tendency towards 
over-interpretation; who puts before his hearers a conception 
which arises — perhaps even subconsciously — from his desire to 
be different from others. A performance like that is — I say at 
once — on a higher plane than that of the merely brilliant tech- 
nician: it is nearly always deeply interesting or even stimulating: 
it may, perhaps, miss the supreme ideal of art: but still it is the 
product of an artist and not that of an acrobat. In the case of 
msn like Paderewski and Busoni 1 we may indeed feel sometimes 
.hat the personality of the pianist is stepping in between us and 
he music itself. But it is a personality whose manifestations are 
}f deep interest. The performance is entitled to our respect and 
to our admiration even if we do not feel ourselves wholly at one 
with it. But even art such as this falls short, I venture to think, 
of that of men like Kreisler, Thibaud, or Casals, whose very great- 
ness consists in the fact that they present the music to us, as it 
were, direct from the composer. I am not saying, of course, that 
Busoni is a less great artist than some capable pianist who gives 
us a straightforward rendering of a Beethoven sonata: it must 
always remain true that an eminent representative of a slightly 
less exalted order of artists ranks above the merely average per- 
former whose methods entitle him from the standpoint of aesthetic 
ideals to be placed in the highest category. All I mean is that the 
artistic aim of Busoni as manifested in his performances usually 
seems to be less high than that of the artist who lets the music 
speak for itself: and, therefore, if he is to be compared with the 
greatest representatives of this latter class, I must rank him below 
them. Personally, I cannot find among pianists to-day anyone 
who ranks with the three great string soloists whom I have men- 
tioned. This may be due to the immensely greater range and 
more varied repertoire of the instrument. As it is, I can only 
remember isolated instances which approach perfection: Fanny 
Davies in Mozart’s C minor Concerto at a Promenade concert on 
September 30, 1921, seemed to me to defy criticism: I have known 
Harold Samuel do the same at some points of his Bach recitals, 
and Joseph Hofmann’s rendering of Schumann’s “Carnaval” a 
year or two ago in the Queen’s Hall was in my opinion a more 


^his article was written before the death of Busoni. — Ed . 
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satisfying performance than that of Paderewski at Oxford shortly 
before the outbreak of war. 

The distinctions which I have been trying to draw, apply not 
only to instrumentalists but also to singers and to conductors. 
It is perhaps difficult, from the nature of things, to find an exact 
analogy among conductors to the player or singer who is a mere 
technician, but of the other type of virtuoso conductor instances 
are easy to find. This is, I feel, the case of Nikisch or of Albert 
Coates, as opposed to Richter or Sir Henry Wood. Beneath the 
majestic sweep of Richter’s b&ton we felt that this indeed was the 
voice of Wagner or of Beethoven: and when Sir Henry Wood gives 
us Franck’s Symphony or the Fifth of Tchaikovsky we hear the 
music as created by its composer, just as Scriabin’s “Po£me de 
l’extase” rings clear and true under Kussevitsky’s guidance. But 
Nikisch put so much feverish energy into the Leonora No. 3 that 
the very magnetism of his personality seemed to intervene between 
his audience and the composer; and Albert Coates surely made of 
the B minor Mass something of which Bach had never dreamed. 

Singers who are chiefly concerned to show off their vocal 
technique are often to be found; a great deal of music has indeed 
actually been written with this object in view and is mostly to be 
found in operas of the Bellini-Donizetti type, though it existed 
before their day and has its modern counterpart in other forms. 
But when similar methods are applied to songs which require 
something more than mere vocal agility, the true artistic ideal is 
missed, however much we may admire the excellence of production. 
Even lower in the scale, though really in the same category, is the 
singer who seems to rely on sheer beauty of voice, and does not 
even redeem her interpretative delinquencies by good technique. 
Yet how often do we find that the contralto with the big, boom- 
ing voice who sings as though she had hot potatoes in her mouth 
brings down the house! Think, too, of the tenor, well endowed 
with natural gifts, who squeezes out his compressed notes from a 
throat that seems to be encompassed with a tight-fitting collar 
of steel. 

I am afraid that I am by way of being a heretic about choir 
boys. No one admires more than I the limpid purity of boys’ 
voices. But when a selected number of youthful choristers sing 
“Have mercy upon me” each year in Lent at the Cathedral per- 
formances of the St. Matthew Passion, I am afraid that I feel that 
something is missing. Of all the occasions on which I have heard 
this great work the most memorable is a certain performance 
of it by the Bach Choir under Sir Hugh (then Dr.) Allen in 
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Westminster Abbey early in the War, when Agnes Nicholls, Dilys 
Jones, Gervase Elwes and Campbell Mclnnes, were the soloists. 
The difference between the best boy choristers and an accom- 
plished lady vocalist is the same in principle as that between 
Heifetz and Kreisler. 

The keystone of interpretative art is simplicity. There is 
much to be said for the belief that the greatest art of any kind is 
simple. But the ideal performance of a piece of music, as I con- 
ceive it, is that which gives to the audience neither more nor less 
than that which the composer meant them to have. If he has 
written music which does not express emotion or bear any literary 
content, this should be played simply and without any attempt 
to introduce into the notes something alien to the nature of the 
composition; if, on the other hand, the composer is clearly seeking 
to convey some mood or fancy, then the true way in which to let 
the music speak for itself is to play or sing it with feeling, though 
without exaggeration. Technique is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end, which end is the true interpretation of the com- 
poser’s intention. The greatest singer is he who, possessed of a 
beautiful voice, does not swallow words and notes or force them out 
with a hard pressure, but allows the sounds to flow smoothly and 
easily forth, and, being thus able, as it were, to put the technical 
side behind him, conveys to his hearers the meaning of composer 
and poet alike with sympathy but without affectation or over- 
emphasis. 

Now, if the creator’s intention is the only aim which the inter- 
pretative artist has to follow, whither does this lead us? The 
purist is often laughed at. But can it be said that cuts, arrange- 
ments, and alterations are satisfactory? The excuses for them are 
old and familiar: there really is not time, we are told, to perform 
the whole of the “Gotterdammerung” : Bach’s organ fugue in C 
minor is very difficult to play on the instrument for which it was 
written, and besides, Elgar’s orchestral version is so clever: some 
of the movements of the Beethoven symphonies are much more 
interesting than others. 

Of course we cannot be severely logical: it would be absurd 
to pretend that there is no justification for playing Wagner excerpts 
in the concert room or for singing “Voi che sapete” or an aria 
from a Bach cantata by itself: no doubt the public get the real 
Wagner more completely if they can hear and see the entire opera: 
but if they cannot have the opportunity of doing that, a concert 
selection is surely preferable, from their point of view, to nothing. 
But if you are going to put an opera on the stage at all, it is 
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undeniable that you are disregarding the composer’s wishes if you 
cut out passages from the score. The practical difficulty is that so 
many of the operas in existence are excessively long. Wagner is 
the chief offender in this respect: no one can really listen atten- 
tively to music for several hours at a stretch, and it is admitted by 
even the most ardent devotees that vast stretches of the Ring, 
especially, are uninteresting and in some cases superfluous. But 
this does not alter the fact that Wagner evidently did not think 
them so. And we cannot really estimate a work of art unless we 
have it all before us. One of the objections to removing the dull 
parts from Wagner is that it tends to make people oblivious of his 
faults. Some of the Shakespeare plays are, I dare say, improved 
by omitting a scene or a speech here and there: but that still 
leaves untouched the question whether we have any right to make 
those improvements. In the long run, we must take the thick 
with the thin. There is only one right way in which to perform 
Wagner’s operas or anyone else’s, and that is exactly as they were 
written and not to omit a single bar or a single line. We may rejoice 
that with such a work as “Hansel und Gretel” no suffering is 
imposed upon us by a performance of the whole opera: in that 
respect, anyhow, Humperdinck showed that he had more wit than 
his famous predecessor and master: we surely ought to give Hum- 
perdinck the full credit for that superiority by rendering Wagner’s 
music dramas in their entirety with all their colossal ‘longueurs’ 
stretched out before us! 

There is even less excuse for deleting sections from sympho- 
nies and sonatas than for “cutting” operas. I once heard Sir 
Landon Ronald perform only the last three movements of Beet- 
hoven’s “C minor.” Why he thought it worth while to leave out 
the first movement, it is difficult to see. That movement takes 
only about six or seven minutes to play, even if you repeat the 
exposition section (which most conductors — quite wrongly — do 
not). The time saved was therefore not worth considering: on 
the other hand, the effect on the unity of the work was disastrous: 
it was as though some one were to hang a curtain in front of the 
head of the Venus of Milo, so that only the body of the statue 
were exposed. It is true that some of the most beautiful of the 
ancient Greek statues are headless, but this is a most unfortunate 
fact and hardly justifies a conductor in deliberately chopping off 
the head of the C minor symphony! Moreover, in the case of that 
particular work, there were no extenuating circumstances: no 
one could pretend that the opening allegro is “superfluous” or that 
the symphony is so full of boring passages that the audience would 
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get weary unless a movement were omitted. It was also Sir 
Landon Ronald (I regret to say!) who cut slices out of Schubert’s 
great C major symphony at a certain concert of the Philharmonic 
Society. This was, perhaps, not quite so unpardonable, because 
Schubert was a most discursive gentleman and had nothing like 
the constructive instinct of Beethoven: still, he knew what he 
was about, and an audience is surely entitled to have the whole of 
that “heavenly length” which so delighted Schumann: more- 

over, even if the symphony had actually been improved by being 
cut, that is no justification for cutting it. Schubert’s verbosity 
and occasional looseness of architectural design are most charac- 
teristic of him : what we want is Schubert’s music — not something 
which Sir Landon Ronald thinks Schubert ought to have 
written. 

Sometimes the removal even of a comparatively small part 
of a work may radically alter the effect of the whole composition. 
Thus the practice of lowering the curtain in “Don Giovanni” 
immediately after the Don has been dragged away by the demons is 
to leave an audience with the impression that this opera, which 
they had until that scene regarded as a kind of ‘opera bouffe,’ is in 
reality a tragedy. Every Mozart lover must be grateful to the 
management of the “Old Vic.” for restoring the composer’s finale, 
in which the spirit of comedy returns and the fate of the wicked 
Don is revealed in the proper perspective. 

Most conductors nowadays ignore the customary repetition 
marks of the exposition section in the first movements of the older 
symphonies: it is hard to see the reason for disregarding the 
express wishes of the composer in this way, especially as it shortens 
the performance only by about two minutes in most cases. 
Kussewitsky, on all the occasions on which I have heard him, has 
duly observed these marks of repetition. Nikisch not only did 
this, but — at a concert which I heard him conduct in Wiesbaden 
in 1911 — even played the ‘repeat’ in the Finale of the “C minor” 
— a thing which I have never heard done by anyone else and which 
Sir George Grove tells us had not occurred within his experience. 
Yet no one could accuse either Nikisch or Kussewitzky of being 
pedants. Why should not their admirable example be followed 
by everybody? 

Suggestions are sometimes made that certain movements out 
of the Beethoven symphonies should be taken from their context 
and played separately. The objection to adopting this as a 
regular practice is that the movements are not independent com- 
positions and no amount of separate performance of them can make 
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them so. Can it truthfully be said that the Scherzo of the Eroica, 
for instance, would produce what Beethoven called “its proper 
and intended effect” if it were not played immediately after the 
Funeral March? Some movements are said to be more interesting 
than others: but even so, the majority of a modern audience would 
probably be unwilling to dispense with any single movement in 
any of the last seven symphonies. A Beethoven symphony can- 
not be treated as though it were a mere collection of pieces entirely 
unconnected with one another. To play one movement by itself 
is not analogous to performing an overture or singing an air from 
an opera or from an oratorio in a concert-room. The chances of 
hearing an entire opera or oratorio are apt to be somewhat few 
and far between, and though the ideal circumstances in which to 
perform an overture are in the theatre before the opera begins, 
those ideal circumstances are to be found only at rare intervals: 
moreover, in many cases we can hardly say that an overture or an 
air from a long composition is so inseparable a part of an organic 
whole as are the movements of most of the great symphonies. But 
the chief point is that, whereas there are good reasons for singing 
an operatic song or playing an overture at a concert — even if 
such an environment be a substitute for the ideal conditions — 
there is really no reason why a symphony should be chopped up. 
For the concert-room is precisely the place where a symphony can 
and is intended to be played in its entirety. The performance of 
a part of it only is as unsatisfactory as those gala nights when one 
act from each of three different operas is given, or the motley 
programme which consists, say, of the temptation scene from 
“Othello,” a slice of Bernard Shaw, and a morsel from a play by 
someone else. Ultimately it is difficult to believe that those who 
advocate the habitual performance of isolated movements from 
Beethoven’s symphonies really understand either Beethoven or 
the nature of the symphony as a work of art. You cannot fully 
appreciate one movement if it be parted from its fellows any more 
than you can appreciate properly the beauty of the limbs of a statue 
apart from the whole, or the separated acts of a well constructed 
play. The reason why Sir Henry Wood’s practice of stopping 
only for a moment between the movements of a symphony — 
without giving an opportunity for applause — commends itself to 
the judicious minded, is largely that it shows a due sense of the 
unity of the work as a whole. 

Arrangements of a composition for a medium different from 
that for which it was originally intended, must be considered from 
another angle. In one sense, it might be said, the subject of 
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performance does not concern itself with them: if we object to them, 
we ought to address our objections to the person who made the 
arrangement and not to the performer. The reason, however, 
why I propose to deal with this question, is that the adapter 
cannot properly be said to be composing when he arranges someone 
else’s masterpiece in a fresh guise. He adapts the thing, only 
because he thinks that his adaptations will make the work more 
accessible to modern audiences of various kinds, or simply that he 
will make it more attractive. He adorns it with a new dress, 
because he believes that there will be a greater demand for the 
performances of the work in its new garments than in its original 
form. Elgar’s orchestral version of Bach’s organ Fugue in C 
minor cannot be considered simply as Elgar’s composition; if it 
were, he would become a kind of self-confessed plagiarist, using 
little else besides Bach’s ideas for an orchestral work of his own. 
If, on the other hand, it is to be regarded as a joint product of two 
minds, we find in it an agglomeration of two elements that do not 
blend: Bach’s themes, Bach’s rhythms, Bach’s harmonic and 
contrapuntal effects, are deluged in a luscious, richly flavoured 
sauce of twentieth century orchestration, which — however attrac- 
tive it may be in itself — refuses to mix satisfactorily with the 
simple grandeur of the original. I like strawberry ice and I 
also like turtle soup; but if you were to pour the soup over the 
ice, the result would be unsavoury to me in the same kind of way 
as this ill-matched union. The Bach-Elgar fugue is, I think, best 
regarded as an unsuccessful attempt on the part of the British 
composer to trick out the original composition in a modern orches- 
tral dress; he believed that the performance of the fugue in this 
form would appeal to an audience of to-day more than if it were 
played upon the organ. I confess that whenever I have listened 
to Elgar’s version being played by an orchestra in the Queen’s 
Hall, my only feelings have been those of amazement that he 
should have wasted his talent upon an adaptation which is not an 
improvement, and of regret that Bach’s fugue was not being 
played by Mr. Kiddle on the instrument for which it was written 
and to which alone it is properly suited. Elgar’s version may 
please some of the audience, but the fact remains that it is not 
what Bach wrote! No arrangement, however eminent the person 
who made it and however masterly the skill with which it has been 
carried out, can escape from the difficulty that it introduces alien 
matter into the original composition. That is why the charming 
accompaniments written by Mozart for “The Messiah” were dis- 
carded some years ago at the Royal Choral Society’s performances 
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in favour of those which Handel himself composed. Even if 
Mozart’s are more beautiful, that was held not sufficient to 
justify their being substituted. It is quite likely that, when we 
are at last able to hear “Boris Godounov” in the form in which it 
was composed, many people will still prefer the version of the work 
to which we have all become accustomed. But there is really 
only one completely satisfactory way of rendering Moussorgsky’s 
opera, and that cannot be to produce it “as amended” even by so 
distinguished a musician as Rimsky-Korsakov. The perform- 
ance of additions or alterations introduced by a hand other than 
that of the original composer himself can in the end be fully justi- 
fied only where the latter has specifically left parts to be filled in, as 
Bach and Handel frequently did in the organ accompaniments of 
their choral works and as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
habitually did when they wrote “cadenza ad lib.” at certain points 
of their concerti and thus allowed the soloist to give an exhibition 
of virtuosity in whatever manner he pleased before returning to 
the printed notes of the score. 

I am not, of course, seeking to place artistic arrangements of 
a composer’s work by a later hand on the same footing as an inar- 
tistic version of it designed merely to make the piece a convenient 
vehicle for the exhibition of digital dexterity or something of that 
sort. All I mean is that, ideally speaking, even an artistic arrange- 
ment suffers from the disadvantage that it sets up yet another 
barrier, in addition to those which so often arise in performance, 
between the composer and the listeners. Nor do I think that 
arrangements should be put on the same plane as those works in 
which a later composer takes an earlier man’s idea, discovers in it 
possibilities and beauties undreamt of, perhaps, by the other, and 
is inspired thereby to fashion out of it an entirely new composition 
of his own; this is what Beethoven seems to have done with the 
air from Mozart’s overture to “Bastien et Bastienne” when he 
composed the first movement of the “Eroica”; Brahms did the 
same sort of thing when he wrote variations on airs by Handel, 
Haydn, Schumann and Paganini. The arranger, in contrast 
with this, does not produce a new composition out of someone 
else’s material; he is not really composing at all; he is merely 
transcribing an earlier master’s work from the medium in which 
it was written, into a fresh medium. And where there is a choice, 
I am all in favour of the work being performed in its original form 
so far as possible. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that in pleading for a faith- 
ful interpretation of the composer’s wishes, I am referring only to 
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public performance. It would indeed be a preposterous interference 
with the freedom of the subject to say that everybody who is 
making music in private must invariably carry out the composer’s 
intention to the letter. The chief ‘raison d’etre’ of arrangements 
of orchestral works for the piano is that they enable the music 
lover to remind himself and others of the original or to prepare for 
hearing it played by an orchestra. When I speak of “perform- 
ance,” I am, of course, not thinking of the informal occasions on 
which a pianist plays music for the sake of pleasing himself or a 
circle of friends in the drawing-room. But the liberties that he 
chooses to take under those conditions do not affect the right of 
an audience, before which music is being played in public, to be 
brought into touch with the mind of the composer as closely as the 
interpretative artists are able to bring it. 

It is sometimes said that in England, at any rate, listeners are 
more interested in the executant than in the work itself. The 
brilliant virtuoso is, indeed, a strong attraction in every country 
and in every age. And we do find occasionally that a symphony 
concert at which a famous soloist has been engaged to play a con- 
certo in a comparatively uninteresting programme may draw a 
larger audience than a purely orchestral scheme, even though the 
latter consists of items which normally appeal more strongly to 
popular taste. The ephemeral brightness of the “star” sometimes 
outshines the eternal light of the music itself in the eyes of the 
public. Moreover, the immense popularity of star performers 
presents some curious features. Before the war there were few 
singers who could approach Elena Gerhardt in the interpretation 
of German “lieder.” Her audience in those days was sufficiently 
numerous to fill one of the smaller concert-halls in London. Since 
the war Gerhardt has returned to us and had little difficulty in 
drawing 2,400 people to hear her sing at the Queen’s Hall. Critics 
and public alike hastened to pay their tributes to the great artist. 
They seemed to overlook the extent to which the post-war Ger- 
hardt dragged the tempos in the slower songs and the unwelcome 
appearance of a “vibrato” of which in the case of a less famous 
singer they would not have hesitated to disapprove. Kreisler, who 
before the war was associated with Casals and Bauer in playing 
trios at the Wigmore Hall, is still, I think, the greatest living 
violinist, as he was then. But is his superiority to Thibaud so 
great as to account for the fact that about 500 people went to hear 
the latter play in the Wigmore Hall, whereas London’s music 
lovers flocked in their thousands to hear one of Kreisler’s recitals 
in the Albert Hall? 
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As against the idolisation of the virtuoso, however, we have 
to set the large crowds of enthusiasts who throng to the Prom- 
enade concerts night after night for two and a half months con- 
tinuously every year simply for the sake of the music itself; the 
full houses on opera nights at the “Old Vic.”; the vast congregation 
which assembles at inconvenient and uncomfortable hours in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for the annual performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion; the repletion of the Queen’s Hall when the B minor Mass 
is sung or when the programme consists (as it did on January 22nd, 
1923) of little else besides the Ninth Symphony. 

Place is a most important element in performance. The 
nuances of a string quartet cannot properly be appreciated in a 
large hall, however good its acoustics may be. Any combination 
which includes a piano is better suited, because the resonance of a 
modern concert grand alone can fill great spaces, and, when asso- 
ciated with one or two other instruments which by themselves 
might be lost, it bears them, as it were, upon its strong shoulders 
and carries their delicate tones to the farthest recesses. Still, few 
would deny that the best place for chamber-music is a small hall 
or a room. And those who were fortunate enough to be under- 
graduates at Oxford before the war will remember the jolly 
evenings which they spent in the old Musical Club, sitting com- 
fortably by the fire and smoking their pipes while the London 
String Quartet discoursed sweet music to them. 

I once heard the St. Matthew Passion performed in an 
enormous building in Frankfort-on-the-Main, called the Festhalle. 
It was made of glass, so far as I can remember, and was normally 
used as a skating rink. I can only hope that the shade of Bach 
was not present. It is quite true that his devotional music stands 
being transplanted from the church to the ordinary concert-room 
more easily than such a thing as Palestrina’s “Missa Papse 
Marcelli.” But the only completely satisfactory place for the 
St. Matthew Passion is a sacred building. The work is not an 
oratorio. It is a service. In fact, the congregation were intended 
to join in singing the chorales. It is in the atmosphere of a beau- 
tiful church or cathedral that we get the effect which Bach meant 
us to feel. The B minor Mass is, possibly, in a different category. 
Composed by a man who was himself not a Roman Catholic, it is 
perhaps less specifically ecclesiastical than the music written for 
the Passion. Still, I venture to think that even this mighty work 
is more impressive in a sacred building than in a brightly lit concert- 
hall. The converse is also true. Even Cesar Franck’s symphony, 
which is more religious in tone than most works of its “genre,” 
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sounded out of place in Southwark Cathedral at the Musical 
Festival held there on February 17th, 1923. 

Some expert musicians tell us that the best way to enjoy 
music is not to hear it performed at all. An attractive picture 
is drawn of an enthusiastic critic seated in an armchair with a score 
on his lap, listening to the work with his mind’s ear free from all 
the distractions of public performance. Thus he communes 
directly with the composer. The music enters his brain unalloyed 
by the imperfections of interpretative artists or the disturbance 
of whispering neighbours and late arrivals. This ideal state of 
things is, of course, beyond the reach of the vast body of music 
lovers. It is not given to many to be able to take in music thus 
readily from the printed page or to find time to acquire such a 
capacity. 

But there are reasons against accepting the view that the 
silent study of the score affords the truest appreciation of the 
composition. 

In the first place, it is difficult to understand how the time 
problem is solved. In other words, when the composer has writ- 
ten, for instance, twenty or thirty different parts to be sounded 
simultaneously by the various voices of chorus and orchestra, 
how can the armchair critic apprehend them all at the same time? 
He must cast his eye down the page. And however quickly he 
is able to do this, he cannot get the immediate effect which the 
composer intended. He might be able to do so where there are 
only a few lines, just as in sight-reading on the piano the eye and 
the brain may convey the notes of chords instantaneously to the 
fingers. But it is hard to realize how even the most highly trained 
mind can apprehend simultaneously, without hearing them, the 
sounds produced by a huge array of parts which occupy the whole 
depth of a printed page and are marked to be performed together. 

There is, however, an even greater difficulty than this. Even 
if we can imagine an expert musician accomplishing the almost 
incredible feat which I have described, has he thereby attained the 
ideal? It is generally thought that music stands on a footing 
different from that of every other art. When you look at a picture 
or a statue or a building or when you read a poem, you are brought 
face to face with the work of art itself. But, according to the 
usual belief, music can be reached only through the medium of 
interpretative artists. Now, the theory under discussion is an 
attempt to bring music, in this respect, into line with the sister 
arts. But does the nature of music permit this? In the original 
of a painting, you have the actual handicraft of the master before 
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you. When you read Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind,” those are 
the actual words which the poet wrote, and moreover the words 
are the poem. But the score which the musician reads to himself 
is not the music which the composer invented; it is a series of dots 
and lines and dashes symbolical of the sounds which the composer 
intended to be sung or played. Our expert friend will perhaps say 
that the words written down by the poet and printed in the book 
are also mere symbols of the poet’s meaning; but the fact remains 
that they speak directly to our intellect or our imagination and do 
not actuate through one only of the five senses in the same way as 
music or the visible arts. A blind man can get at the poem when 
it is read aloud to him, and a deaf man by reading it to himself; 
if he be both deaf and blind he can get at it by touching the Braille 
letters. Does the musician with the score on his lap really get at 
the music itself? If we could look into his state of mind psycho- 
logically, I doubt whether we should find that he is doing anything 
more than imagine what the composition would sound like if it 
were being played or sung perfectly. I have even heard the sug- 
gestion that performances of a piece of music are merely analogous 
to the productions of an original painting. But the copies and 
coloured prints of Raffaello’s “Transfiguration” are representa- 
tions of the actual work of the artist which is hanging in the Vatican 
gallery. Where can you find the original musical composition, of 
which the performances are mere copies? 

I venture to think that the theory that the silent reading of 
the score is the ideal method of entering into contact with music, 
is based upon a fallacy. It mistakes the means for the end. The 
study of the score is a most useful preparation for, and addition 
to, the hearing of the performance. It can never be a substitute 
for it. The expert who forms a mental concept of the work from 
the printed notes before him only differs from the man who can 
vividly and accurately recall a picture in his mind’s eye, in that 
the former is not dependent on memory. In neither case is the 
real thing present. Music must be heard with the ears, just as 
a painting must be seen with the eyes. Music is at a disadvantage 
compared with most of the other arts in this respect, that its 
appreciation depends upon the intervention of those who perform 
it. That is why the true function of the interpretative artist is 
to overcome this handicap, so far as possible, by adhering to the 
intentions of the composer. 



MUSIC IN LOWELL’S PROSE AND VERSE 

By H. T. HENRY 
I 

I N the year 1919, the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
held in New York a triduum (20-22 February) of exercises 
commemorating the centenary of the birth of James Russell 
Lowell, “Poet, Scholar, Diplomat.” This triple designation of 
the notable figure thus commemorated was, very naturally, a 
condensed summary of his varied activities. In the opening 
exercises of the triduum, however, Mr. Elihu Root largely ex- 
panded the description, and presented Lowell as “a gentleman of 
breeding and manners, a democrat of conviction and practice, a 
poet of noble charm and expression, an essayist of insight and 
felicity, humorist, wit, satirist, a man of courage, of vision, worthy 
of trust, kindly, lovable,” and further declared that, in honoring 
Lowell, “we do more than honor the man, we honor literature, the 
interpreter of the Divine spirit in man.” In a succeeding address, 
John Galsworthy added to this appreciative list the more con- 
crete terms, “critic, humorist, poet, editor, reformer, man of 
Letters, man of State affairs.” 

Both of these characterizations might seem to be conceived 
in the spirit of post -prandial eulogy, although expressed only at 
a feast of reason. A hasty reader would easily infer that Lowell 
was a paragon of all the social and civic virtues, of the amenities 
of life and of literature. But a devout worshiper at the shrine of 
Lowell would scan the long list of excellences and would feel dis- 
appointed withal. The widely diversified appreciations are 
clothed, after all, in a lawyerlike restraint of language. They 
may be broadly categorized into the divisions of character and 
external activities. And, in either division, they somehow fail to 
satisfy. Was Lowell merely a “gentleman of breeding and 
manners . . . kindly, lovable,” trustworthy, courageous, clear- 
visioned? This would be high praise, indeed, but would never- 
theless fall short of the tribute paid him by a critic who was far 
from over-enthusiastic, to the effect that Lowell’s intimate friends 
esteemed him as much finer than anything he ever wrote. His 
private life was (says one of his biographers) unstained by any 
scandal. He stood throughout half a century of scarcely suspected 
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but withal prodigious and multiform activity, and always with 
unabated courage and fidelity to principle, for the highest ideals 
of honor, of morality, of decency, of true patriotism. Such 
estimates of his character could be justly and lengthily illustrated 
here, and would be germane to the inquiry of the present paper 
into his musical tastes and prepossessions. For “manners makyth 
man,” and music has surely some influence upon manners. 

The other category, namely that of Lowell’s external 
activities, which in prose were mainly of a literary and critical cast, 
will serve better to exhibit the influence of music upon his style. 
Elihu Root’s superficially eulogistic appreciations will seem in- 
adequate here. Was Lowell “a poet of noble charm and ex- 
pression”? Yes; but, says Edmund Clarence Stedman, he “has 
given us our best native idyll, our best and most complete work 
in dialectic verse, and the noblest heroic ode that America has 
produced — each and all ranking with the first of their kinds in 
English literature of the modern time.” In the competent judg- 
ment of H. S. Pancoast, he was also “our strongest if not our best 
poet.” And was Lowell “an essayist of insight and felicity”? 
Yes; but in the opinion of Greenslet, he was also “the most savory 
and most delightful of our American essayists.” Was he “humor- 
ist, wit, satirist”? Yes; but Prof. W. P. Trent declared that 
“as a racy humorist and a brilliant wit using verse as an instrument 
of expression, he has no clear superior, probably no equal, so far 
at least as American readers are concerned, among writers who 
have employed the English language. As a satirist he has su- 
periors, but scarcely as an inventor of jeux d’esprit .” 

The same inadequacy, due possibly to the hesitant courtesy 
of a foreigner, is found in the tribute of John Galsworthy. Was 
Lowell just a “critic”? Stedman thought him “our most brilliant 
and learned critic”; Pancoast simply styles him America’s “great- 
est critic”; and Greenslet declares Lowell’s criticism “richer in 
humor, metaphor, gusto, — in short, in genius, — than any other 
critical writing that America has produced; and it is not far sur- 
passed in these qualities by anything in the language.” Was 
Lowell simply a “man of Letters” (as Galsworthy puts it)? The 
conviction seems to be very general that Lowell, the contemporary 
of Irving, Poe, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Motley, Prescott, 
Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, still remains what he was considered 
during his lifetime, namely the representative American Man of 
Letters: “Other reputations,” says E. E. Hale, Jr., “may change, 

this one is likely to endure; for it is rather historical than critical. 
It is more a matter of fact than a question of taste.” I might 
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run on in similar fashion and cover much space. But perhaps 
the whole matter may be fairly summarised in the question of 
Greenslet: “Who else has performed so many and such happy 

marriages of wit and wisdom, of culture and conscience, of politics 
and poetry, of literature and life?” 

II 

What part did the wide and embracing sphere of music play, 
if any, in the outlook of a man whose long life was diversified by 
so many and so engrossing activities? 

If our answer to the question were to be sought from the many 
biographies of Lowell, or the topical indexes to his collected works 
and the volumes of his letters, we should be compelled to suppose 
that music was a Cinderella in the household of the fine arts. 
Brown is silent on the matter; so are Greenslet, E. E. Hale, Jr., 
and Underwood in his two separate volumes. In his James Russell 
Lowell and His Friends, Dr. Edward Everett Hale chronicles this 
childhood atmosphere of Lowell: 

The four children were much together; they found nothing difficult, 
for work or for pastime. Another daughter, Rebecca, was the songstress 
of the home; with a flexible voice she sang, in her childhood, hymns, and 
afterwards the Scotch melodies and the other popular music of the day. 

We shall not base wide inferences upon so narrow a fact as 
this, but possibly it may not lack comfort as showing that the 
earliest years of Lowell’s life were not devoid of some musical 
impressions. Scudder, the most voluminous biographer of the 
poet, notes also that Lowell’s sister read to him the musically 
cadenced verses of Spenser’s Faery Queen day after day, and that 
his mother sang to him in soft tones. 

Hale gives us a peep into Lowell’s college days, when to the 
Harvardiana he contributed serious papers and comic skits, and 
among the latter A Hasty Pudding Poem , from which Hale quotes 
(inclusively) the following: 

Fain would I more — but could my muse aspire 
To praise in fitting strains our College choir? 

Ah, happy band! securely hid from sight. 

Ye pour your melting strains with all your might; 

And as the prince, on Prosper’s magic isle, 

Stood spellbound, listening with a raptured smile 
To Ariel’s witching notes, as through the trees 
They stole like angel voices on the breeze, 

So when some strange divine the hymn gives out, 

Pleased with the strains, he casts his eyes about. 
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All round the chapel gives an earnest stare, 

And wonders where the deuce the singers are, 

Nor dreams that o’er his own bewildered pate 
There hangs suspended such a tuneful weight! 

Conceived in the facile Popeian measure of the eighteenth century, 
there is humor here in the solemn verse, but there is also close 
observation and musical phraseology. 

Lowell was “Class Poet,” and produced a poem whose last 
verse, including a metaphorical use of the word “music,” heralds 
faintlv his later musical allusiveness: 

Then fill the cup! fill high once more! 

There’s joy on time’s dark wave; 

Welcome the tempest’s angry roar! 

’T is music to the brave. 

In his ode on a Cherokee warrior, written about this time, 
he includes the musical reference, “In the clang of the trumps 
and the death-rolling drums.” Such a reference is indeed jejune 
enough, as also is that to the “death-song” in the same poem, but 
it may nevertheless be considered prophetic of the after abundance 
which we shall perceive alike in his prose and in his verse. 

Lowell was graduated in 1838. In that year, in neighboring 
Boston, “he could discuss with a partner in a dance the moral 
significance of the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven in comparison 
with the lessons of the Second or the Seventh. ... In saying such 
things,” continues Dr. Hale, “I am not inventing the instances. 
I could almost tell where the conversations were held.” 

A final quotation from Dr. Hale’s interesting volume will 
suffice to apprise us of the growing interest of Lowell in music. 
Shortly after his graduation, he formed one of a group of intimately 
friendly people who met occasionally for an evening of harmless 
frolic, mostly musical, during which Lowell seems to have taken 
to music quite naturally: 

The “Year’s Life” [Lowell’s first volume of verse] was just pub- 
lished, ... so it was arranged that when, on this evening, James, as 
usual, asked for music, one of the number (our prima donna) should 
sing one of his own songs, “From the closed window gleams no spark” 
[The Serenade], adapted to a lovely old air. The song was a great favorite 
with both James and Maria. . . . 

In those days we always had a fourth meal at about ten o’clock, and 
after an evening of music and dancing, and a good time generally, we 
adjourned to the dining-room. . . . Sometimes James Lowell would be 
called upon for one of his two songs, “The Battle of the Nile,” or 
“Baxter’s Boys They Built a Mill”. . . James had no voice and little 
ear, though he loved music. . . . Presently W. S. would join with his 
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deep bass, then a clear soprano or a tenor would be heard . . . James 
leading them with all the airs and graces of a finished conductor. . . . 
Then came songs and glees, in the choruses of which we all heartily 
joined. . . . 

The silence of the biographers concerning music (Dr. Hale’s 
volume distinctly declines to play such a role) in relation to Lowell’s 
life, is not broken by the index to the two large volumes of his 
letters, which mentions music not even once, while architecture, 
sculpture, painting, receive due references. Similarly, the index 
to the collected prose writings of Lowell gives music a solitary 
mention, while the other arts appear to have found much more 
genial attention at his hands. Meanwhile, the reference there 
made to music is singular in more than one sense. It elevates 
music to a commanding position for a poet like Lowell: “Music, 
a knowledge of, important to a poet.” On looking up the passage, 
we find Lowell praising the poet Collins: 

A skilled lover of music, he rose from the general sing-song of his 
generation to a harmony that had been silent since Milton, and in him, 
to use his own words, 

‘The force of energy is found. 

And the sense rises on the wings of sound.’ 

A foot-note to the passage — it occurs in the essay on Pope — re- 
minds the reader that “Milton, Collins, and Gray, our three great 
masters of harmony, were all musicians.” 

Ill 

In Lowell’s eulogy of Collins there is an implication that some 
knowledge of music or, still better, a real skill in music, is im- 
portant for the poet, not because that knowledge or skill will 
broaden considerably his power of allusiveness or render more 
accurate such allusions as he may chance to make, but for the 
much more fundamental reason that his sense of the music latent 
in words, of the harmony possible to certain combinations of words, 
will be greatly increased. Words are the signs of ideas, it is true; 
and their first appeal should be to the intellect. In certain mu- 
sical forms it is almost equally true that the appeal is very largely 
to the mind. In general, nevertheless, music is concerned with 
the emotions, with their reaction to all the manifestations of the 
beautiful in nature or in art. Truth can be — indeed should be — 
clothed in beauty. The sense can be made to rise on the wings 
of sound without derogation from Tertullian’s dictum: “Verba 
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non solo sono sapiunt sed et sensu, nec auribus tantum accommo- 
data sunt, sed et mentibus.” 

It may be a commonplace to say that music and the other 
fine arts have some quite intimate relationships. To Madame de 
Stael, architecture was “frozen music.” To Lowell, the Chartres 
cathedral was “Imagination’s very self in stone.” Music is all of 
that in sound. Painting uses its technical terms in metaphor, 
especially “tone,” “harmony of colors”; and music, on its part, 
borrows “form” from the other fine arts. But poetry and music 
appear to be most allied. Both move in the world of sound, of 
imagination, of emotion, of aspiration. They freely interchange 
terminology, the poet speaking of the music , the harmony , the 
rhythm of verse and of the words composing the verse, and the 
musician concerning himself with themes and their developments. 
Even in prose, the poetic mind will use musical metaphors more 
freely than the arid terms of formal criticism treated of in Rhetoric. 

Let me illustrate. Lowell is giving a critical estimate of the 
prose of Milton and in particular that of the Areopagitica, not as 
would a rhetorician, but as a poet cannot help doing: 

There are passages, to be sure, which for richness of texture, har- 
mony 1 of tone , and artistic distribution of parts, can hardly be matched in 
our language, but that equable distinction which is the constant note of 
his verse is wanting. A sentence builded majestically with every help 
of art and imagination too often thrusts heavenward from a huddle of 
vulgar pentices such as used to cluster about mediaeval cathedrals. Never 
was such inequality. It is as if some transcendent voice in mid soar of the 
Kyrie Eleison shoidd drop into a comic song. 

Lowell had already, in this passage, descried a good image with 
which to illustrate his meaning from the architecture of some 
mediaeval cathedrals. He nevertheless sought another and more 
striking one from the musical art heard in the mediaeval cathedrals. 

Again, he contrasts the prose of Milton with that of Sir 
Thomas Browne: 

He prevails even with the ear less often than Browne, and almost 
never stirs the imagination through the ear as Browne has the art to do. 

It might be added here that such an achievement falls natur- 
ally within the province of music, as was happily illustrated in 
the article on The Springs of Music in the Musical Quarterly 
for July, 1922. 

In many of his prose writings, Lowell uses musical terms, but 
nowhere else, I think, with such a lavish pen as in this essay on 
the Areopagitica in the following words: 

x The italics throughout the excerpt are mine. 
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It does not satisfy us to excuse these faults as common to the 
time. . . . Some virtue of his singing-robes' seems left, as if they had 
not long been doffed. 

As a master of harmony and of easily maintained elevation in Eng- 
lish blank verse, Milton has no rival. . . . He must have known, if 
any ever knew, that even in the ‘sermo pedestris’ there are yet great differ- 
ences in gait, that prose is governed by laws of modulation as exact if not 
so exacting as those of verse, and that it may conjure with words as 
prevailingly. The music is secreted in it, yet often more potent in sug- 
gestion than that of any verse which is not of utmost mastery. We 
hearken after it as to a choir in the side chapel of some cathedral heard 
faintly and fitfully across the long desert of the nave, now pursuing and 
overtaking the cadences, only to have them grow doubtful again and elude 
the ear before it has ceased to throb with them. A prose sentence, then, only 
fulfills its entire function when ... its rhythm so keeps time and tune 
with the thought or feeling that the reader is guided to the accentuation 
of the writer as securely as if in listening to his very voice. . . . And it 
is the breath of this spirit that pours through the Areopagitica as through 
a trumpet. 

In these two extracts I have been merely illustrating the tend- 
ency in Lowell to follow his poetic inspiration even when writing 
prose, and the accordant fact that he naturally turns to music for 
appropriate terms and ideas. But it is relevant in this conjunction 
to quote his own views as expressed in his Conversations on Some of 
the Old Poets. The volume is not included in the edition of his 
writings issued by the Boston publishers. It is not, perhaps, 
easily accessible (although republished in Philadelphia in 1893) 
and my readers may indulge me therefore in somewhat extended 
quotation from the Third Conversation. In the dialogue, “John” 
has spoken of the apparent simplicity of white light, which never- 
theless is made up of all the primary colors, and “Philip” takes 
up the suggestion: 


Philip 

And light is the symbol of truth. As every substance absorbs that 
part of the pure ray which its nature and constitution desire, and becomes 
colored accordingly, so is it with language. Every word has a hue of its 
own, which is its meaning; and a just combination of these, whether more 
or fewer, reproduces that whole of which each is a part, and the general 
effect is light. The same is true of ideas; and every man is more or less 
a poet, in proportion as he has an instinctive understanding of this beauti- 
ful and harmonious chromatic chord. To refine a little farther, it is 
also equally true of the sound of words. Every one has its proper correl- 
ative in color, and may be almost mathematically demonstrated to be 
in or out of tune. . . . 


1 The italics throughout the excerpt are mine. 
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John 

This harmony between sound and color and (you would add) 
thought is a very enticing one for speculation. I had often noticed that 
particular musical notes gave me a sensation of colors, and was wont to 
apply it to some action of the associative principle too fine for me to trace 
the links, till I reflected that neither the organ of smell (which has the 
most powerful effect on our association with places) nor that of taste was 
at all excited. When I afterwards found that there was a fixed law in the 
matter, I was, for a time, in an ecstacy. I could now understand why 
it was that certain pieces of music, although there were no discords in 
the performance of them, were yet very unpleasing to me. The want of 
harmony was between the different parts. ... I remember being very 
much interested in a book upon the theory of colors, in which was a dia- 
gram of the musical chromatic scale [viz. Field’s “Theory of Color’’]. 
The illustrations were drawn from our English poets, especially Shake- 
speare, who was shown never to have struck a false note. Truly, as 
Falstaff says, “this instinct is a great matter.” Many of the great 
painters have been also musicians. [Illustrations are hereupon given of 
Raphael, Gerard Douw, Correggio, Gainsborough (as passionately fond of 
his viol da garnha as of his paints and brushes), Michael Angelo, Salvator 
Rosa], . . . Nor have the poets shown less fondness for the sister art. 
Homer several times has a kind word for the singers. . . . Shakespeare 
betrays it often. Milton played upon the organ, a congenial instrument. 
Izaak Walton has recorded Herbert’s musical propensity and skill, and 
Cowper himself tells of his own fondness for Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord. 
Goldsmith’s flute played the interpreter for him, and paid his way through 
France. Collins, one of our richest colorists, was passionately fond of 
music. . . . 

Homer’s Iliad, with its rapidly shifting scenes, its alarums and in- 
cursions, differs from the Paradise Lost as widely as Mozart’s music 
from Handel’s. . . . 

It has been said above that, if we should be compelled to 
estimate Lowell’s general culture from the indexes to his volumes 
of Letters or of his prose writings, we could hardly escape voicing 
our astonishment at his “apparent” lack of interest in the wide 
field of music. If we should care to pursue the matter by a careful 
reading of his prose works, we should find that the lack is only 
apparent. The Conversations, from which I have excerpted so 
generously, was published in his twenty-fifth year. More than 
forty years afterwards he spoke of the volume as “now a rare 
book.” Reading it, we shall soon perceive that his mind was not 
a little informed by musical concepts. Indeed, I doubt if any 
other prose writer, not concerned technically with musical sub- 
jects, has so often employed musical terminology in his attempt to 
evaluate literary works, or has referred to so many musical in- 
struments in illustration of some particular thought or fancy. 
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In view of the eminent standing of Lowell in the world of 
letters it will not be amiss to collect in this place a large number of 
instances of musical terms employed in this one volume. I shall 
merely append to each a reference to the page in the Philadelphia 
edition of 1893. And first of all, let us hear him discoursing with 
definitely named instruments. For instance, there is the organ. 
Speaking of Wordsworth’s great Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality, Lowell declares that “the grand symphony of Words- 
worth’s Ode rolls through me, and I tremble, as the air does with 
the gathering thunders of the organ” (p. 45). Again, it is Shake- 
speare (p. 282), — “this vast and divine genius in his songs and his 
unequalled sonnets (which are but epic songs, songs written, as 
it were, for an organ or rather ocean accompaniment).” We have, 
too, the lute: “Men, whose capacity for the divine eloquence of 
music could be filled to overflowing with the muddy inspirations of 
a barrel-organ, undertake to pronounce off-hand upon the melody 
of Apollo’s lute” (p. 48). On the other hand, “the Muse can 
breathe as august melodies through an oaten straw as she can win 
from Apollo’s lute” (p. 85). And again: “A man is neither more 
nor less a poet because he chooses one subject or another. Did 
not the cast-away shell of a tortoise become Apollo’s lute?” (p. 
197). Then there is the “reed”: “The true poet picks up a 

common reed and entices ravishing melody from it” (p. 98) and 
“the music of the mighty universe crowds through the slender 
reed, and shatters it with the very excess of quivering melody” 
(p. 203). Once we read of the spinet (p. 202) when Lowell, 
contending that a great genius has a certain kind of good fortune 
besides a predisposition in his soul, gives various arguments and 
concludes with the thought that “wherever a poet or musician 
is born, there will be an odd volume of Spenser, or a cracked spinet, 
in the house.” 

Let us grant that the instruments thus mentioned are sym- 
bolical, and then hear Lowell (p. 174) praising the poet Chapman: 
“It is only when the instruments are poor and meagre or out of 
tune, that we think of them, and are conscious of aught but the 
music they give birth to, or the divine emotions that rise, like 
Venus, rosy and dripping, from its golden waves.” Men’s hearts 
are instruments; and the more cultivated and refined is their love 
of Poesy, “the more do men strive to make their outward lives 
rhythmical and harmonious, that they may accord with that 
inward and dominant rhythm by whose key the composition of 
all noble and worthy deeds is guided” (p. 124). Such a poet in 
heart may become a genius, weighted down, perchance, with 
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both poverty and sorrow, and feeling a “noble pity,” but not for 
itself. Its pity is “because of the adder-deafness which seals 
the ears of the world against the entrance of the eternal melodies 
of which it believes itself the instrument” (p. 210). The Poet, 
too, “has a fresher memory of Eden, and of the path leading back 
thereto, than other men,” and seems almost to have a memory of 
the “divine converse of angels,” “of whose golden words only the 
music remained to him, vibrating forever in his soul, and making 
him yearn to have all sounds of earth harmonize therewith” 
(p. 244). But the earth is still earthy, and “hangs well-nigh silent 
now, amid the chorus of her sister orbs, and not till past and 
present move harmoniously together will music once more vibrate 
on this long silent chord in the symphony of the universe” (p. 246). 
The ancient concept of the Music of the Spheres finds here its 
modern counterpart. 

The framer of such rhapsodies as these might well be clad in 
the “singing-robes” (p. 183) of a mystical-minded musician rather 
than of an ardent poet. Quite naturally and almost unconsciously 
Lowell metaphorizes the terms and ideas he borrows from the 
sister art. We accordingly find figurative application everywhere 
in this volume. The words music, melody, harmony are used to 
describe poetical values, not alone the tonal and rhythmic qualities 
of certain words and phrases, but as well their imaginative or sug- 
gestive collocation in a poem. Thus, “after all, it is only the 
music 1 of the verse, and not the mere form of verse itself, that 
makes the poet’s truths more welcome. Music understands all 
languages, and she interprets between him and his hearers” 
(p. 13). Again (p. 68), “Coleridge, in one of his early poems, 
has given us a high strain of music about” the nightingale. Lowell 
modernizes excerpts from Chaucer and apologizes because he must 
often “lose much of the harmony of the verse” (p. 78). He quotes 
some lines from Keats (p. 95) and asks: “Could sound and sense 
harmonize more fitly?” Farther on, he gives us an extract from 
one of Crashaw’s poems, “which I cannot help thinking the best 
music in words I ever read. Crashaw was himself an exquisite 
musician. After the lutenist has played a strain, the nightingale 
answers” (p. 239). Having bestowed many italics on peculiarly 
happy lines in the excerpt, Lowell (in the guise of “Philip”) is 
answered by “John”: “May we neither of us ever hear a night- 
ingale! — No, I recall so rash a prayer; but, after this, we should 
surely think his music harsh” (p. 240). He speaks of the “glid- 
ing melody ” of a certain verse quoted from Chapman (p. 145), 

1 The italics in this paragraph are mine. 
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and declares of another of Chapman’s poems that “the melody 
of some verses in it is enchanting” (p. 184). We find further 
allegorizing in his essay on The Plays of Thomas Middleton, in- 
cluded in the same volume by way of appendix: “Not unwisely 
ordered is that eternal destiny which renders the seer despised of 
men, since thereby he is the more surely taught to lay his head 
meekly upon the mother-breast of Nature, and hearken to the 
musical soft beating of her bounteous heart” (p. 243). The vocal 
statue of Memnon forms an illustration: “Only that part of a 

form which is founded in nature can survive; the worth of the 
statue of Memnon as an oracle died with the wise priest who spoke 
through it, but, after three thousand years, it still recognizes its 
ancient god, and grows musical under the golden fingers of sun- 
rise” (p. 219). 

From the early prose of Lowell there remains for present 
comment only the paper on Song-Writing contributed to The 
Pioneer in 1843 and one on Getting Up published in the Boston 
Miscellany in 1842. Both are included in Early Prose Writings 
of James Russell Lowell (London and New York: John Lane, 

1903), to which Dr. Edward Everett Hale contributed a Prefatory 
Note and Walter Littlefield an Introduction. Only the former 
of the two articles appears in the Philadelphia volume from which 
I have been quoting. Neither appears in the collected works 
issued in Boston, for Lowell had lost the ebullient expression of 
his youthful enthusiasms when he undertook the task of a revised 
edition of his works. In order to show clearly, nevertheless, that 
his enthusiasm for music (as estimated by the number and char- 
acter of his allusions to it) was not lost in his latest years, it will 
not perhaps trespass too much on the patience of the reader to 
place here, first of all, the musical references in these two papers, 
and then to compare, rather than contrast, them with what we 
shall find in Lowell’s Latest Literary Essays, edited after his death 
by his friend, Charles Eliot Norton. 

We may appropriately consider first the humorous essay on 
Getting Up. Lowell is obviously describing or illustrating the 
dreaminess of a drowsy man summoned to get up from his cosy 
bed in the morning whilst his imagination plays all sorts of pranks 
upon his reason: 

I now for the first time observed a small man seated at a piano in 
one corner, and moving his fingers over the keys w r ith the wildest en- 
thusiasm. His whole soul seemed to leap down upon the instrument 
like a tiger on its prey. Such melodies I never heard. Now a huge 
column of music would slowly raise itself like a great waterspout from 
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the foaming sea beneath, and then burst in a cataract of sparkling notes. 
Sometimes I thought I saw a single golden bird soaring and singing 
through the blue air, and then suddenly all would be dark, and I could 
hear the trampling of an innumerable host, with shouts and torches flar- 
ing in the melancholy night wind. Then a beam of sunshine like a silver 
spear would pierce through the solid gloom, and I saw mossy dells and 
streams all green with overhanging leaves where the first violets were 
glassing themselves. 

I saw the meadows where I played in boyhood, — I saw flowers 
such as I seem never to have seen since those blue, sunny days, and I 
held in my hand again one of the rude little May-day nosegays which 
I was wont to tie together with a long grass-blade and surprise my mother 
with. Ah, what a smell of childhood and spring and freshness there was 
in everything! Sometimes the notes seemed to linger as if they enjoyed 
their own sweetness, and then suddenly they would leap away like a 
chirping flight of grasshoppers. 

Thus far we have a tribute to a pianist, not notable, indeed, for 
aught but youthful impressions, but nevertheless conceived in the 
style of many more mature commentators on music, whether of 
the piano or of the orchestra. But the dream continues at this 
point, and with all of a dream’s inconsequentiality, the monologue 
proceeds fortwith to consider the organ: 

I always have loved the organ, because it seemed to have more depth 
and majestic vastness than other instruments; and often, when I am 
listening to the silvery notes of the orchestra at a concert, I have wished 
that the great organ behind would burst forth, without the touch of any 
hand, and drown all other sounds in its heavy sea of harmony. But 
when I hear the organ, I long for the ocean as yet more vast and majestic. 
But in the great soul and spirit of this music, even in its gentlest tones, I 
cannot tell what I saw and heard. It was Beethoven. 

Beethoven was the performer, it seems; but the dream next fan- 
tastically presents us with the figure of Milton addressing Beet- 
hoven. The dialogue, as we shall see, furnishes the lovers of Lowell 
thus early with a foretaste of one of his later beliefs: 

Milton, who stood near him, with a serene and kindly countenance, 
turned his face toward him and said, 

“Would I could give thee back thine ears as thou hast given me 
mine eyes!” 

“Nay,” answered Beethoven, “my deafness indeed shuts out from 
me the noises of this world, but only that I may forehear the harmonies 
of the next world.” 

“Do you call that music?” said Russell, ‘the vocalist’; “why, I heard 
nothing, — the piano has no strings.” 

“That part of music which we cannot hear, is the true music; even 
as that part of Nature which we cannot see, is the true Nature, and that 
part of poetry which the poet could not write, the true poetry,” a voice 
said. 
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“Fiddlestick!” muttered Pope and growled Johnson in a breath. 

“I am always noble when I hear such music,” said one. 

“He who does not inwardly create such music by a true, har- 
monious life, cannot be noble,” replied a voice. It was a woman’s, — 
I knew not whose. 

Here is some of the Lowellian philosophy. It is akin to the sym- 
bolism of the Parables, concerning which Dean Trench wrote both 
profoundly and beautifully. Creation is, in a sense, a parable 
of the Creator. What we call the Real is, if not a dream, at all 
events a shadow of the unseen but only true Real: “That part 
of music which we cannot hear, is the true music”; and the heard 
music is only a weak heralding of the music that as yet is unheard. 
This spiritual concept is delightfully assigned to a woman in the 
dream-dialogue; and, although Lowell adds that he knew not 
to what woman the voice belonged, we may safely conjecture that 
it was the voice of Maria White, the inspiration largely of his 
battle for the American slave, of his sympathy with the poor and 
the outcast, of the shaping ideals of his whole life. The same 
contention is found in one of the sonnets in the volume entitled 
Last Poems of James Russell Lowell , posthumously printed. The 
sonnet is On Hearing a Sonata of Beethoven's Played in the Next 
Room. “ ’T is the soul that hears and sees!” he exclaims. And 
in his lecture on The Function of the Poet (1855), Lowell says: 
“Continually the visible universe suggests the invisible.” 

While the paper on Song-Writing is open to the easy charge of 
over-enthusiastic contentions, it might well be reprinted even in 
these sophisticated times. The word song is ambiguous, as it 
might refer to the music or to the words or to both together. I 
shall extract from the essay only such portions as refer to the 
music or to the music in connection with the words; or such as 
use musical terms, albeit only metaphorically: 

The songs of a nation are like wild flowers pressed, as it were, by 
chance between the blood-stained pages of history. . . . Listening to 
these strains of pastoral music, we are lured away from the records of 
patriotic frauds ... we forget the wars and the false standards of honor 
which have cheated men into wearing the fratricidal brand of Cain. . . . 
The infinite sends its messages to us by untutored spirits, and the lips 
of little children, and the unboastful beauty of simple nature; not with 
the sound of trumpet, and the tramp of mail-clad hosts. . . . 

A good song is as if the poet had pressed his heart against the 
paper. . . . The low, musical rustle of the wind among the leaves is 
song-like. . . . The song- writer must take his place somewhere between 
the poet and the musician, and must form a distinct class by himself. 
The faculty of writing songs is certainly a peculiar one, and as perfect 
in its kind as that of writing epics. . . . Often they are the merest 
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breaths, vague snatches of half-heard music which fell dreamily on the 
ear of the poet while he was listening for grander melodies, and which 
he hummed over afterward to himself, not knowing how or where he 
learned them. 

. . . The song hummed by some toiling mother to beguile the long 
monotony of the spinning-wheel may have turned the current of her 
child’s thoughts as he played about her knee, and given the world a 
hero or apostle. . . . 

Songs are scarcely amenable to the common laws of criticism. . . . 
The best part of a song lies often not at all in the words, but in the metre, 
perhaps, or the structure of the verse, in the wonderful melody which 
arose of itself from the feeling of the writer, and which unawares throws 
the heart into the same frame of thought. ... In a good song, the words 
seem to have given birth to the melody, and the melody to the words. 
The strain of music seems to have wandered into the poet’s heart, and to 
have been the thread round which his thoughts have crystallized. . . . 
All our sympathies lie in such close neighborhood, that when music is 
drawn from one string, all the rest vibrate in sweet accord. . . . 

. . . The power of the song-writer is exalted above others in this, 
that his words bring solace to the lowest ranks of men . . . and many 
times, perhaps, some snatch of artless melody floating over the land, 
as if under the random tutelage of the breeze, may have given the hint 
of its high calling to many a soul which else had lain torpid and im- 
bruted . . . and destiny may chance to speak to us in the smell of a 
buttercup or the music of the commonest air. 


IV 

So much for the early prose of Lowell. Let us now compare it, 
in respect of musical allusiveness, with his latest literary essays 
and addresses. In 1883 — that is, just forty years after he had 
published his essays on Song-Writing and on Getting Up — he took, 
for the subject of his address to the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution, Shakespeare’s Richard III. He declared of Shake- 
speare that there was nothing in all literature “that laps us in 
Elysium so quickly as the lovely images which he marries to the 
music of his verse,” and incidentally praises Coleridge, “whose 
sense of harmony and melody was perhaps finer than that of any 
other modern poet.” In 1886 we find him extolling the poet Gray, 
“so great and uniform are the efficacy of his phrase and the music 
to which he sets it.” In 1888 he found in the prose of Landor 
“the stately eloquence that moved to measure always, often to 
music . . . and that in an English so pure, so harmonious, and so 
stirringly sonorous that he might almost seem to have added new 
stops to the organ which Milton found sufficient for his needs.” 
In 1889, his address on The Study of Modern Languages gives him 
occasion to declare style characteristic, “the key which gives the 
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pitch of the whole tune” ; he thinks that a part of Matthew Arnold’s 
preference for the verses of Homer “springs from a secret persua- 
sion of their more noble harmony, their more ear-bewitching 
canorousness,” and praises “the musical voice of Athens.” In 
1886 he wrote an introduction to a work entitled The World’s 
Progress, and refers twice to music, once in a metaphorical, and 
once in a literal, sense. “I cannot stifle a suspicion,” he says, 
“that the Modern Spirit, to whose tune we are marching so 
cheerily, may have borrowed from the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
the instrument whence he draws such bewitching music.” Next, 
he declares with all possible literal meaning: “Other creatures 

show, or seem to show, pleasure in bright colors, or sensibility to 
modulated sounds; but only Man has combined and harmonized 
those into picture and these into music.” 

All these quotations illustrate fairly well the perdurance in 
Lowell of his earlier attraction to musical ideas and forms of 
speech. But strangely and very appropriately, his essay on Mil- 
ton’s Areopagitica, written in 1890 (he died in the summer of 1891), 
seems to revel, within its brief compass of sixteen pages, in musical 
allusion, as the quotations in this paper have sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

It may be contended that the frequent use of such words as 
music, melody, harmony in a discussion of certain qualities of 
language, is not confined to poetical critics. The point is worth 
examining, and I have taken occasion to look up such allusions or 
metaphorical uses of musical terms in three critical essays on the 
poet Wordsworth. Hazlitt speaks of “the harp of Homer, the 
trump of Pindar and of Alcaeus,” of “a chord that jars,” and 
(literally, after a fashion) of “a rugged harmony in the tones” of 
Wordsworth’s voice. Hutton declares of Wordsworth that “there 
is no indication that he had any fine faculty for music . . . there 
was in Sound ever expression enough to stir the depths of Words- 
worth’s watchful heart without enslaving his senses,” and speaks 
of the “small discords which interrupt the harmony” of his poetry. 
He thus gives one literal, and one metaphorical, musical statement. 
Lowell, also, wrote a critical essay on Wordsworth which, although 
it gave much space to biography, nevertheless managed to in- 
clude these musical terms: 

(1) “Wordsworth’s lyric range, especially so far as tune 1 is con- 
cerned, was always narrow, His sense of melody was painfully dull. . . . 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning have shown that the simple pathos 
of their music was not irrecoverable, even if the artless poignancy of their 


l The italics in this paragraph are mine. 
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phrase be gone beyond recall. . . . The “Evening Walk” and “De- 
scriptive Sketches”. . . lack altogether the temperance of tone . . 

(2) “Throughout ‘The Prelude’ and ‘The Excursion’. . . there is an 
arenaceous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. Yet 
. . . what haunting harmonies hover around us, deep and eternal like 
the undying barytone of the sea!” (3) “It was an organ that Milton 
mastered, mighty in compass, capable equally of the trumpet's ardors or 
the slim delicacy of the flute. ... If Wordsworth sometimes put the 
trumpet to his lips, yet he lays it aside soon and willingly for his appro- 
priate instrument, the pastoral reed. And it is not one that grew by any 
vulgar stream, but that which Apollo breathed through, tending the 
flocks of Admetus, — that which Pan endowed with every melody of the 
visible universe, — the same in which the soul of the despairing nymph 
took refuge and gifted with her dual nature, — so that ever and anon, 
amid the notes of human joy or sorrow, there comes suddenly a deeper 
and almost awful tone, thrilling us into dim consciousness of a forgotten 
divinity;” (4) “By far the greater part of his finer product belongs 
to the period of his prime, ere Time had set his lumpish foot on the pedal 
that deadens the nerves of animal sensibility”; (5) “If it be the most 
delightful function of the poet to set our lives to music. . . .” 

How jejune appear the musical prepossessions of Hazlitt and of 
Hutton in contrast with the overflowing abundance of Lowell! 


V 


To the lover of music it should prove comforting to know that 
America’s uniquely representative Man of Letters, of whom so 
many biographies have been written, of whose prose and verse 
so much discussion has been indulged in, was very far indeed from 
being alien to the idealizing world of music, to its instruments, to 
its influences, to its universal language, or even to its restricted 
technical phraseology, albeit the literature that concerns itself 
with his life and his writings is so markedly deficient in comment 
upon this phase of Lowell’s outlook upon the fine arts. The 
world of music claimed him as a lover both early and late in life, 
as the extracts I have made from his writings prove abundantly. 

It is of next interest to show that his love for music manifested 
in his late years was not a resurgence, from beneath buried decades, 
of his youthful attraction. It creeps out amid the sober thoughts 
of his political writing. Thus, in The Rebellion (1864), he cries 
out: “But surely the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” with 

something of the awe-struck feeling which tradition ascribes to 
the English king upon hearing for the first time the majestic up- 
welling de profundis of the phrase in The Messiah. In his De- 
mocracy (1884) he says: “And in a world of daily — nay, almost 
hourly — journalism . . . there is little chance of beguiling a new 
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tune out of the one-stringed instrument on which we have been 
thrumming so long.” In his address on Books and Libraries 
(1885) he recalls an old Wallachian legend concerning a good-for- 
nothing fellow who had chanced to do some act pleasing to the 
Almighty, and, asking for a bagpipe as his reward, gets it — and 
Lowell moralizes on the meanness of the choice amidst the pos- 
sibilities of much higher gains. 

The more congenial and more cognate spirit of literature, of 
course, gives him well-nigh innumerable opportunities for musical 
illustration. He says of The Ancient Mariner that 

Coleridge has taken the old ballad measure and given to it by an 
indefinable charm wholly his own all the sweetness, all the melody and 
compass of a symphony. . . . With instinctive tact he touches the 
right chord of association, and is satisfied, as we also are. I should find 
it hard to explain the singular charm of his diction, there is so much 
nicety of art and purpose in it, whether for music or meaning. . . . The 
most decrepit vocable in the language throws away its crutches to dance 
and sing at his piping (1885). 

In the essay on Pope (1871) we find this rather humorous 
contrast : 

In spite of the dulness of contemporary ears, preoccupied with the 
continuous hum of the popular hurdy-gurdy, it was the prevailing blast 
of Gray’s trumpet that more than anything else called men back to the 
legitimate standard. 

From his essay on Milton (1872) I shall borrow two illustra- 
tions. In the first, he is speaking of Milton’s prose style. When, 
as in the second, he comes to speak of Milton’s poetry, he naturally 
adopts a still more musical phraseology: 

(1) He was not nice in the choice of his missiles, and too often 
borrows a dirty lump from the dunghill of Luther; but now and then 
the gnarled sticks of controversy turn to golden arrows of Phoebus in 
his trembling hands, singing as they fly and carrying their message of 
doom in music. 

(2) [Lowell cites three of Milton’s poems as] giving no uncertain 
augury of him who was to show what sonorous metal lay silent till he 
touched the keys in the epical organ-pipes of our various language, 
that have never since felt the strain of such prevailing breath. ... In 
those poems and passages that stamp him great, the verses do not dance 
interweaving to soft Lydian airs, but march rather with resounding tread 
and clang of martial music. It is true that he is cunning in alliterations, 
so scattering them that they tell in his orchestra without being obvious. 
. . . Milton’s fondness of sonorous proper names, which . . . have like- 
wise a merely musical significance. . . . 
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When Lowell comes (1872) to write on Dante, he contends 
for the musical love of the grand poet: “To prove his love of music, 
the episode of Casella were enough, even without Boccaccio’s 
testimony,” which he quotes: “In his youth he delighted especially 
in music and singing, and was intimate with almost all the singers 
and musicians of his day.” 

From other essays of Lowell’s middle period much further 
illustration could be adduced, but attention need be directed 
merely to these instances. Where Spenser is tempted to over- 
alliteration, even then: 

its prolonged echoes caress the ear like the fading and gathering reverber- 
ations of an Alpine horn. . . . Generally scatters them at adroit in- 
tervals, reminding us of the arrangement of voices in an ancient catch, 
where one voice takes up the phrase another has dropped, and thus 
seems to give the web of harmony a firmer and more continuous texture. 

Lowell (in Shakespeare Once More) declares that critics need to 
possess “a feeling for music” in order to understand that poet’s 
versification; also, Shakespeare is apt to push a metaphor too 
far, while Milton “cannot resist running a simile into a fugue. 
One always fancies Shakespeare in his best verses, and Milton at 
the keyboard of his organ”; and young Hamlet is “like a musician 
distrustful of himself, he is forever tuning his instrument, first 
overstraining this cord a little, and then that.” In the essay on 
Dryden (1868), Lowell speaks of that poet’s earlier work as 
“mainly of the obbligato sort,” and thinks him “a prose writer, 
with a kind of Aeolian attachment.” He criticises (1867) the 
experiments of J. G. Percival in verse, “because it is plain that 
he had no musical ear, or at least a very imperfect one.” In Rous- 
seau and the Sentimentalists (1867), his ridicule uses a musical 
metaphor: “The pathetic stop of Petrarch’s poetical organ was 

one he could pull out at pleasure.” In his essay on Swinburne’s 
Tragedies (1866), he remarks of the opera and oratorio: 

The opera is the closest approach we have to the ancient drama in 
the essentials of structure and presentation; and could we have a libretto 
founded on a national legend and written by one man of genius to be 
filled out and accompanied by the music of another, we might hope for 
something of the same effect upon the stage. But themes of universal 
familiarity and interest are rare, — Don Giovanni and Faust, perhaps, 
most nearly, though not entirely, fulfilling the required conditions, — 
and men of genius are rarer. The oratorio seeks to evade the difficulty 
by choosing Scriptural subjects, and it may certainly be questioned 
whether the day of popular mythology, in the sense in which it subserves 
the purposes of epic or dramatic poetry, be not gone by forever. 
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From Lowell’s Lectures on the Old English Dramatists let me 
take these few illustrations. In the Introductory Lecture, he 
says: “At the risk of being tedious, I shall put you back to your 
scales as a teacher of music does his pupils.” Of Thomas Dekker 
he says that his extravagances at times “entice the fancy of the 
reader as with the music of an invitation to the waltz”; and of 
Marlow’s Faustus: “The employment of the devil in a duet seems 
odd. I remember no other instance of his appearance as a mu- 
sician except in Burns’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ ” 

Under the title of The Function of the Poet and Other Essays , 
Albert Mordell edited (1920) some fragmentary lectures and re- 
views by Lowell not included in the authoritative edition of his 
works. A brief paragraph may be allotted to this volume. Lowell 
says, apropos of the style of Henry James: “The Story of Handel’s 
composing always in full dress conveys at least the useful lesson of 
a gentlemanlike deference for the art a man professes and for the 
public whose attention he claims.” Again: “I know very well 

what the charm of mere words is. I know very well that our 
nerves of sensation adapt themselves, as the wood of the violin 
is said to do, to certain modulations, so that we receive them with 
a readier sympathy at every repetition.” Also, a poet should not 
emend his own verses, because “we are jarred by any change in 
the old tune.” 


VI 

Leaving now the formal writing of Lowell in prose, and 
coming to his more intimate self as manifested in his poetic mes- 
sage, we find not a few references to music, some of them obvious 
in the very titles of the poems, while others are hidden in the mesh 
of the verse. The former would be represented by “To Perdita, 
Singing,” “The Serenade,” “Music,” “Remembered Music,” 
“The Singing Leaves,” “The Finding of the Lyre,” “Godminster 
Chimes,” “To a Lady Playing on a Cithern,” “On Hearing a 
Sonata of Beethoven’s Played in the Next Room.” These may 
serve to illustrate superficially the musical prepossessions which 
are not even touched upon in biographies of the poet or in critical 
estimates of his poetic inspiration and profuse literary output. 
But a subtler and withal a more basic test will be found in the 
more or less casual allusions to music and musical instruments 
in his verse. It is significant, for instance, of Lowell’s feeling for 
music that in The Vision of Sir Launfal, written at a white heat of 
inspired emotion, he should have begun with these lines: 
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Over his keys the musing organist, 

Beginning doubtfully and far away, 

First lets his fingers wander as they list, 

And builds a bridge from Dreamland for his lay: 

Then, as the touch of his loved instrument 

Gives hope and fervor, nearer draws his theme, 

First guessed by faint auroral flashes sent 
Along the wavering vista of his dream. 

There is an up welling here from some deep fountain of his soul; 
and despite the faint auroral flashes, the Vision comes to him with 
unexpected suddenness, as the “one chord of music like the sound 
of a great Amen” came to Adelaide Procter the while her fingers 
“wandered idly over the noisy keys.” Lowell’s poem also “linked 
all perplexed meanings into one perfect peace,” and the mystical 
correspondence is fairly exact. 

Poets have often employed the figure of the organ allusively, 
but generally with no more definite suggestion than that of a cer- 
tain fulness of tone or of harmony. Thus, apparently, did Tenny- 
son use it to body forth in English Alcaics his conception of 
Milton’s poetry: 

O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 

O skilled to sing of Time and Eternity, 

God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages! 

So, too, Lowell in his Bibliolatres : 

Thou hear’st not well the mountain organ-tones 
By prophet ears from Hor and Sinai caught, — 

while in The Cathedral he employs the figure of the organ to suggest 
multitudinous echoes rioting amid the groined arches of the Gothic 
architecture like a storm sweeping over some great forest, — 

Solemn the lift of high-embowered roof, 

The clustered stems that spread in boughs disleaved. 

Through which the organ blew a dream of storm. 

The metaphorical use of the organ is greatly extended in L’Envoi 
— To the Muse, in the portion commencing with the lines, — 

Sometimes with flooded ear I list. 

And hear thee, wondrous organist, 

From mighty continental stops 
A thunder of new music pour; 

Through pipes of earth and air and stone 
Thy inspiration deep is blown . . . 

Thy gathering fugue goes rolling on 
From Maine to utmost Oregon. 
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Lowell, however, does not confine himself to such metaphorical 
allusiveness. In A Legend of Brittany, for instance, he gives us a 
particularized impression of organ-music. The description is so 
beautiful and withal so casually introduced as to justify quotation 
here: 

Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss at its own grandeur: wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave. 

Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 

And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away. . . . 

Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 

As the huge bass kept gathering heavily. 

Like thunder when it rouses in its lair. 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky; 

It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 

Filling the vast cathedral; — suddenly 
From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 

Doubtless there are occasional echoes here of previous poets, such 
as the line, “As the huge bass kept gathering heavily,” which is 
not unlike Milton’s line, “And let the base of heaven’s deep organ 
blow.” But the ensemble is as majestic as the instrument which 
it glorifies. While many poets content themselves with an allu- 
sive strand of verse, as it were, Lowell has woven many strands 
into a splendid web of tribute to the King of Instruments. 

Associated with the thought of a church-organ is that of the 
chant which accompanies it. The quotation from A Legend of 
Brittany stopped at the point where the voice of a boy-chorister 
broke “like lightning” through the tonal storm, “and the full- 
toned choir awoke”: 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 
Their varicolored tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while, far below. 

The organ heaved its surges to and fro. 


Milton’s At a Solemn Music is not more sonorous or descriptive, 
nor is the thirteenth stanza of his noble hymn On the Morning of 
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Christ's Nativity any happier in its allusion to the organ. Lowell 
touches again on the chant in his poem entitled The Church: 

I love to hear the glorious swell 
Of chanted song and prayer, 

And the deep organ’s bursting heart 
Throb through the shivering air. 

Chants that a thousand years have heard 
I love to hear again, 

For visions of the olden time 
Are wakened by the strain. 

Lowell apparently loved church ritual and stately ceremonial. 
Partly for this reason, and partly mayhap because he loved music 
as well, he seemed to dislike bucolic efforts in church song. A 
humorous skit on this is given in Fitz Adam’s Story , — 

A deacon he, you saw it in each limb, 

And well he knew to deacon-off a hymn, 

Or lead a choir through all its wandering woes 
With voice that gathered unction in his nose, — 

and another (in his rhymed lecture entitled The Power of Sound ) 
leading up to a description of the more ambitious but hardly more 
satisfactory efforts in certain towns. — 

In towns ambitious of more cultured strains, 

The gruff bass-viol told its inward pains, — 

assisted by the “devious discord” of a clarinet and by a fiddle that 
mixed up “the psalm-tune with a country dance.” Behind all 
this unmusical torture, nevertheless, Lowell sensed the good in- 
tention. In Credidimus Jovem Regnare he pictures a similar 
scene, — 

While the gray minister, with face 
Radiant, let loose his noble bass. 

If heaven it reached not, yet its roll 
Waked all the echoes of the soul, 

And in it many a life found wings 
To soar away from sordid things. 

We have heard the fiddle squeak in these descriptions of 
country choirs. But fiddle and violin are as poles apart in their 
accepted implications. It would seem that a similarly great void 
separated Lowell and Tennyson in their respective attitudes 
towards the violin. The latter poet was present at one of Jo- 
achim’s recitals, and his admiration went out, not so much to 
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the strains of highly premeditated art of the maestro, as to what 
Tennyson styled “the magic of the bowing .” The performance 
was for him the music of motion rather than of sound — an eye- 
music quite the reverse, in its rapidity, of Wordsworth’s “soft 
eye-music of slow-waving boughs.” Lowell was not unmindful 
of such a music, either; for in his poem entitled A Mood , his fancy 
finds the quivering needles of the pine-tree making a soundless 
harmony of multitudinous motion. He addresses the pine-tree, — 

Unregretful the old leaves shedding 
That fringed thee with music before, 

And the deeper thy roots embedding 
In the grace and the beauty of yore. 

But now to the violin. It is not meant as depreciation of the 
laureate’s high gifts and trained faculties if one ventures to con- 
trast his relatively unimaginative attitude towards the violin and 
its master Joachim, with the swarming fancies and the tender 
emotions of Lowell. Under the master’s bow, the violin became 
for our poet a sentient being, endowed also with memory and 
sentiment; for it whispered to the strings more than the master 
knew or meant, mingling with its mood all of its own recollections 
of silent moon-steeped nights when, in the wood of the pine from 
which it had been carved, it heard the singing of the brooks set 
loose from wintry manacles by the warm breath of April, the 
rustling of innumerable boughs, and all the vague whisperings of 
the woodland: 

Men say, the sullen instrument, 

That, from the Master’s bow. 

With pangs of joy or woe. 

Feels music’s soul through every fibre sent, 

Whispers the ravished strings 
More than he knew or meant: 

Old summers in its memory glow; 

The secrets of the wind it sings; 

It hears the April-loosened springs; 

And mixes with its mood 
All it dreamed when it stood 
In the murmurous pine-wood 
Long ago! 

The next stanza continues the dreamy picturing with equal emo- 
tion and equal success, and the three additional stanzas which 
complete the poem furnish an exquisite moralizing based on the 
symbolism of the violin’s treasured memories of the olden time. 
More than any other poem, perhaps, does this of Lowell’s entitled 
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In the Twilight , stretch out groping hands across the chasm that 
divides emotions more or less capable of vocal expression from 
those which defy any kind of vocal intimation of the deeps in the 
human heart. The poem is almost an exception to the thought 
(I think it is Tennyson’s) that “music begins where speech leaves 
off.” Apropos of this, the poem “reaches,” declares Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, “a music of dithyrambic quality almost un- 
approachable.” 

It is not, I trust, over-minute “sign-post criticism” to draw 
attention to the epithet “sullen” attached to the violin by Lowell. 
It is singularly felicitous as an example of onomatopoeia in respect 
of the deeper tones of the strings, in addition to the other abundant 
suggestiveness of the word. 

Lowell makes another striking use of the figure of the master 
bending over his instrument the while his bow sweeps gently over 
the strings to learn if they be in tune. The first of the four lines 
is quoted everywhere, but the fancy in the last two lines may 
easily escape the reader of Sir Launfal: 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

It is in such delicate allusions to musical facts that the poet 
best indicates his musical interest, rather than in matter-of-fact 
statements however beautifully expressed. For poetry idealizes 
and metaphorizes and moralizes, as in the following noble com- 
parison (from Lowell’s poem: Memoriae Positum: R. G. Shaw): 

As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. 

And Lowell abounds in such allusiveness, as well as in delight- 
ful musical intimations. Many pages could be filled with illus- 
tration. Readers who have followed us thus far may find 
additional interest in the poems entitled “The Forlorn,” “To the 
Memory of Hood,” “The Palinode: December,” “The Nightingale 
in the Study,” “The Shepherd of King Admetus,” “Winter- 
Evening Hymn to My Fire,” “Phoebe,” “Freedom,” “The Wind- 
harp,” “Telepathy,” “Invita Minerva,” “Fancy’s Casuistry,” 
“The Darkened Mind,” “An Incident of the Fire at Hamburg,” 
“The Captive,” “Hebe,” “Beaver Brook,” “The Secret,” “The 
Oak,” “The Fountain of Youth” (to mention some titles), and 
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still further illustration in the longer poems already mentioned 
in this paper. 

Not a musician, as was Robert Browning, Lowell could not 
achieve such profundity coupled with technical accuracy as we 
find in “Abt Vogler,” or the dazzling combination of mystery and 
mysticism and music “that out of three sounds he frame, not a 
fourth sound, but a star.” It should constantly be borne in mind 
that Lowell, in his various tributes to the refining influences of 
music, represents the point of view, not of the musical artist, not 
even of the musical amateur (in the popular sense of the word), 
but simply of the broadly cultured and sensitively strung gentle- 
man. How should music affect such a soul? He gives us the 
answer in verse that surely must survive the lapse of many gener- 
ations, and in prose that will fail — if fail it must — of this achieve- 
ment, only because of its too scholarly allusiveness. Browning, 
on the other hand, was (says Berdoe) “a thorough musician him- 
self, and no poet ever wrote what the musician felt till he penned 
the wonderful music-poems Abt Vogler, Master Hughes of Saxe- 
Gotha, and A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” The real wonder is that 
Lowell, even with his breadth and depth of culture, should so 
often have chosen his illustrations from the field of music and 
should have expressed them in such harmonious numbers and 
phrases. Hardly so have Milton, Collins, Gray, or Pope, all of 
whom were, declares Lowell, musicians in effect, skilled lovers of 
music, who profited from the fact in their ability to construct 
harmonious verse and prose. Their musical themes are neverthe- 
less sufficiently rare and not strongly developed. 

VII 

Lowell wrote thousands of letters, and Greenslet considers 
them his best literary product. The index to the two stately 
volumes of his letters edited by Charles Eliot Norton does not 
mention “Music,” albeit some of his letters would suggest a good 
basis for such a reference; as, for instance, that of 13 June, 1840, 
to Loring; that of 31 August, 1840; that of 16 April, 1889, to 
Norton. From this last it may be interesting to quote briefly: 

T is near midnight, and I hear a bass drum, kettle-drum and fife, 
playing the dear old boongalang tune of my earliest days, the very one 
to which General Gage marched out of Boston. It is delightful, I 
think it is the noise Wagner is always trying to make and failing. 

Equally interesting are the letters dated 9 December, 1841, 
and 17 April, 1850. But we find the most quotable of all, not in 
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Norton’s volumes, but in Scudder’s. In 1851 Lowell was in Rome, 
and wrote to Miss Fay about the Christmas ceremonial in the 
churches. At Santa Maria Maggiore, “the chief quality of the 
music is its interminableness,” while at St. Peter’s “the music 
was good.” 

It may be worthy of remark that in the same letter he writes 
first of all about music, taking up architecture next, and, finally, 
sculpture and painting. The silence of his biographers, editors, 
and appreciators concerning his musical tastes, and their more 
ready references to his judgments respecting architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, are quite in contrast with this: 

I have spoken rather disrespectfully of the music here, but I have 
heard good since I came. On New Year’s Day the Jesuits have a great 
celebration in the church of the Gesu. . . . The music was exceedingly 
fine, a remarkably well-trained choir accompanied by the finest organ 
in Rome. The soprano was a boy with a voice that, with my eyes shut, 
I could not have distinguished from that of a woman. We are having 
also, every Tuesday, concerts by the St. Peter’s choir, with music of 
Palestrina, Guglielmi, Mozart, etc. The music of Palestrina has a 
special charm for me, reminding me more than any I ever heard of the 
Aeolian harp with its dainty unexpectedness. . . . The evening before 
last I went to a musical party at Mrs. Rich’s. You know what an 
English musical party is. Your average Englishman enjoys nothing 
beyond ‘God Save the Queen,’ and that because he can either beat time 
or swell the chorus with his own private contribution of discord. But 
I saw here the dogged resolution of the people who have conquered 
America and India. There was no shrinking under long variations on 
the pianoforte, and I could well imagine a roast beef and plum-pudding 
basis under the stolid indifference which outlasted a half-hour’s fiddling. 
Miss Fanny Erskine, a niece of our hostess, sang well, especially in Ger- 
man, and Emiliani is really a fine artist with the violin. 


VIII 

While the wide fields of Lowell’s works — poems, essays, ad- 
dresses, letters — have thus furnished us with perhaps an over- 
abundant anthology of musical references, it nevertheless remains 
true that the readers of this paper have been asked to take much 
on credit. A bird’s-eye view of his work would leave the impression 
that he was a musician, or at least an amateur, and he was neither. 
He mentions Palestrina, Guglielmi, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner. He uses the terms common in musical 
treatises: music, sound, tone, notes, measure, time, “time and 

tune,” melody, air, tune, song, comic song, rhythm, accentuation, 
modulation, cadences, key, keynote, pitch, accompaniment, har- 
mony, accord, concords, chord, chromatic, theme, oratorio, opera, 
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libretto, symphony, sonata, fugue, obbligato, ancient catch, dance 
music, waltz, “invitation to the waltz,” hymn, anthem, Halle- 
lujah, Old Hundred, Auld Lang Syne, “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” Christmas Carols, voluntaries, treble, barytone, choir, 
chorister, vibrates, scherzo, chorus, composer, discord, concert, 
orchestra, band, brass band, Gregorian chanting, fiddling, fiddle- 
stick, Dies Irse, Faust, Don Giovanni, musician, master, lutenist, 
piper, jongleur, singers, singing-robes, scales, music pupils, thrum, 
organ-tones, organ-pipes, organ-stops, vox humana, piano strings, 
piano pedal, piano keys, violin strings, violin bow, organ bass. 

The enumeration might almost have been taken from a tech- 
nical work on music. But Lowell was just a poet, whether he 
wrote in verse or in prose. To him the obsolete lyre, Tyrtaean 
harp, Lesboum barbiton, spinet, pipe or reed was as poetically 
significant as the modern organ or violin or harp. It would indeed 
be a motley orchestra that should attempt to comprise the instru- 
ments he mentions: organ, violin, viol, viol da Gamba, bass viol, 
flute, horn, trumpet, clarinet, piano, fife, drums, bass drum, 
kettledrums, cymbals, chimes, bells, harp, brass, cithern, guitar, 
mandolin — side by side with the lute, lyre, pipe, reed, windharp 
(/Eolian harp), Tyrtaean harp, Lesboum barbiton , spinet, harpsi- 
chord, monochord, “^Eolian attachment,” vielle, hurdy-gurdy, 
barrel-organ, bagpipe. 

And now to conclude my rehearsal of the musical motifs in 
Lowell’s prose and verse — it will be, I think, well within the mark 
to assert that in no other writer of any generation who has not 
written professedly on musical topics, will so many musical ideas 
and expressions, be found. Lowell metaphorizes, it is true, but 
that is precisely what we should expect a poet to do. To him the 
pines are musical, and the oaks, and the rivers and seas; to him 
the pure of heart utter celestial melodies; and the groans of the 
slave, the hunger and desolation of the outcast, plead in musical 
phrase; to him life and nature are musical symbols of the unheard 
music of the hereafter. 

Our poet pondered much, and saw deeply into life and nature, 
with eyes like Mercury’s (in The Finding of the Lyre); and he 
illustrated admirably, alike in his prose and in his verse, the say- 
ing of Carlyle: “See deep enough, and you see musically; the heart 
of Nature being everywhere music, if you only can reach it.” 



GABRIEL FAURE, A NEGLECTED 

MASTER 

By AARON COPLAND 

T HE position of Gabriel Faure in the contemporary musical 
movement is, in several respects, curious and unique. 
Perhaps no other composer has ever been so generally 
ignored outside his own country, while at the same time enjoying 
an unquestionably eminent reputation at home. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in France, the enlightened musical 
public considers him their greatest living composer. All-Faure 
programs are almost as common in Paris as all-Chopin ones are 
in New York. “La Revue Musicale,” the most distinguished of 
Parisian monthlies, has devoted an entire special issue to Faure, 
with tributes by his pupils Ravel, FI. Schmitt, Roger-Ducasse, 
Charles Kochlin and others. Even Georges Auric, the official 
spokesman of the now famous “Groupe des Six,” has called him 
“the Master of us all.” Add to this the numerous honors heaped 
upon Faure by the Government — and it is evident that his fellow- 
countrymen are sufficiently conscious of his wide influence and 
undoubted genius. Yet, in America, and one might add, in all 
other countries except France, his work is practically unknown. 
Certainly such a situation can be justly termed “curious.” And 
may we not call “unique,” a man who began writing his first songs 
in 1865 and has continued for almost sixty years to produce com- 
positions which, paradoxically, become ever more spiritually 
youthful and serene as he becomes physically older and weaker? 

There are several causes which might be suggested in an 
attempt to explain exactly why Faure has been thus overlooked 
outside of France. It has been many times written and said that 
Faure’s art is so extremely Gallic in its very essence that it is 
hardly possible for anyone without the French temperament and 
mind to understand and appreciate it. One cannot export him, 
they tell us, just as one cannot export Racine. Only Frenchmen 
can grasp his music, just as only Germans (apparently) can grasp 
the significance of Max Reger. Perhaps that is so. But until 
someone makes Faure-propaganda in the sense that Mengelberg 
has made Mahler-propaganda, it is useless to say what the 
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possibilities are for a just appreciation of this Frenchman’s work 
in the future. 

Undoubtedly, a more serious reason for Faure’s neglect lies 
in the peculiar nature of his slow development, which made of 
him a lesser figure until he had passed the half-century mark. 
People naturally look to the younger men to break new paths. 
When a composer has reached the age of fifty without having 
produced anything of prime importance, he is generally safely 
shelved. In 1895 Faure was fifty, and — as everyone thought — 
“safely shelved.” All those creations which date from before 
1895 — even such individual works as “La Bonne Chanson” or 
the “Requiem” — were passed over in silence at the time of their 
publication even in France, due to the fact that Faure’s originality 
was never one of the obtrusive sort. Only now do they take on 
a great importance in the light of his later work. 

Who could have foreseen that in the twenty-five years which 
followed (from, that is, 1898 to 1923) Faure would most truly 
find himself? Yet it was in just that interval that the music 
critics, particularly those outside of France, were most beautifully 
unaware of his very existence. The explanation is simple. The 
older critics thought they had Faure nicely pigeon-holed as a com- 
poser of a sort of super-salon music, and the younger ones, natur- 
ally enough, were all taken up with the utterly new manner and 
startling innovations of Debussy and his followers. But now that 
the clouds and mists of Impressionism have cleared away, now 
that no one dreams of denying the towering genius of Debussy, it 
is time to give Faure his rightful place in contemporary music. 
France has already done so, and sooner or later, other nations, we 
believe, will do likewise. 

* * 

* 

Gabriel Faure’s life can be summed up briefly. Born on the 
13th of May, 1845, at Pamiers, his childhood was spent at Foix, 
where his father was director of the Ecole Normale. His musical 
studies were begun at the age of ten, when he entered the then 
famous Fcole Niedermeyer. It was here that, ten years later, 
his composition work under Saint-Saens was finished. Although 
his teacher was only ten years his senior, Faure nevertheless has 
had a life-long respect and reverence for Saint-Saens, which is 
touching, even though some may find it hard to understand. 
Superficially, their music has some analogous characteristics, 
especially as regards the perfection of technique. But actually, 
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there is all the difference between talent and genius — Mendelssohn 
and Bach. 

To gain a livelihood, the young composer took up the duties 
of organist, first in provincial churches and then at Paris, which 
eventually culminated in his assuming charge of the organ at the 
Madeleine. Between times, he had taught at the Ecole Nieder- 
meyer and in 1896, with the resignation of Massenet, Faure 
replaced him as professor of composition at the Conservatoire de 
Paris. It is remarkable to note that, although a partial list of 
of Faure’s pupils contains such widely-known composers as Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Enesco, Kochlin, Louis Aubert, none of them 
have ever copied the style of their “maitre.” As Henri Pru- 
nieres has so well said: 

What Faure developed among his pupils was taste, harmonic 
sensibility, the love of pure lines, of unexpected and colorful modulations; 
but he never gave them receipts for composing according to his style 
and that is why they all sought and found their own paths in many 
different, and often opposed, directions. 

In 1905, Faure was elected director of the Conservatoire, 
which important post he finally relinquished, due to old age. His 
eminent career has been signally recognized by the Government: 
not only has he been made a member of the Institute of France 
and a Commander of the Legion of Honor, but he also received a 
national hommage in the Sorbonne (Spring, 1922) such as was 
only given to Pasteur. Yet, in spite of these honors, Faure has 
the universal reputation of being the most modest and timid of 
men. The story is told that a friend once approached the white- 
haired composer and asked him why he had never written a com- 
position for string quartet. “Ah,” replied Faure seriously, “I 
should so much like to, but it is really much too difficult for me.” 

To say that Gabriel Faure is the greatest living French com- 
poser, is saying a great deal, considering the position France 
holds in present-day music. One must remember that Maurice 
Ravel and Florent Schmitt are still alive and — if Mr. Daniel 
Gregory Mason insists — d’lndy also is still with us. Nevertheless, 
I have even heard French musicians, who would not think of 
sneering at “Les Six,” voice the opinion that the passage of half 
a century would prove Faure’s later work to have a more lasting 
quality than the bulk of Debussy. But, of course, these are the 
kind of questions which are best referred to posterity for solution. 
It would be more helpful for the American music-lover to say that 
Faure is the Brahms of France. This does not mean that he 
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imitates Brahms in any way — but rather that he possesses a 
genius as great, a style as individual and a technique as perfect 
as that master. Moreover, he has the same penchant for chamber 
music and songs in preference to larger combinations, the same 
absolute clarity in formal texture, and the same unmistakable 
something which stamps a composition Faurean as it stamps one 
Brahmsian. One more similarity seems worth while pointing 
out. This Frenchman’s music, in spite of its apparent simplic- 
ity, has a certain ungetatable quality which must be disconcerting 
to the uninitiated. Was this not also true of Brahms? One 
must therefore guard against thinking that just because Faure 
deals only with rational harmonies, he must be enjoyed imme- 
diately or not at all. This point cannot be too greatly empha- 
sized. Whatever is true of the difficulty encountered in grasping 
Schoenberg’s later manner is equally true of Faure, though he be 
at opposite poles of the harmonic globe. 

* * 

* 

All of Faure’s production may be divided into the usual three 
periods. But there is no such radical difference between his first 
and last manners as is evident in many other composers. In fact, 
it is not very difficult to find premonitions of his last manner in 
even his earliest creations, and traces of the early Faure in his most 
recent publications. It is the quality of his inspiration that has 
most changed. The themes, harmonies, form, have remained 
essentially the same, but with each new work they have all become 
more fresh, more personal, more profound. We shall have occa- 
sion to illustrate this point while considering his work in detail. 

Faure first gained attention as a composer of songs, and it is 
perhaps through this medium that those unfamiliar with his work 
can best approach him. In all, he has written over one hundred 
“melodies”: there are sixty (dating from 1865 - 1904 ) conveniently 
collected in three volumes; two song-cycles entitled “La Bonne 
Chanson” ( 1892 ) and “La Chanson d’JSve” ( 1910 ); and three mis- 
cellaneous collections: “Le Jardin Clos” ( 1918 ), “Mirages” 

( 1919 ), and finally “L’Horizon Chimerique ( 1922 ). All these 
songs have one quality in common: their exquisitely intimate 
character. One feels as if the smallest concert-hall must be too 
large to contain their fragile beauty. Faure, by his very nature, 
was especially fitted for the lyric art and it is significant that the 
first ten years of his career as composer were devoted exclusively 
to song-writing. 
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Volume One, containing his first twenty songs, need not detain 
us long. One finds the young composer under the influence of 
Gounod, and except for isolated songs such as “Apres un reve” 
or “Au bord de l’eau” there is little sign of the artist to come. It 
is with the second volume of the sixty collected songs, that we 
first meet the real Faure. Some of these songs, as for example, 
“Les Berceaux,” “Les Roses d’lspahan” and especially “Clair de 
Lune” are so beautiful, so perfect, that they have even penetrated 
to America. But such melodies as “Le Secret,” “Nocturne,” 
“Les Presents,” of the same volume, are just as worthy of being 
known. When we remember that thirty-five years have passed 
since thev were written, we cannot but marvel at the manner in 
which they have preserved all their tender charm, their fresh and 
subtle harmonies. Only masterpieces can so withstand the 
ravages of time. 

The singer or musician who is unfamiliar with Faure’s third 
volume of twenty songs is truly to be pitied. Let him or her turn 
to “Le plus doux chemin” — all of Faure is contained in the three 
short pages of that melody. A glance assures us of their utter 
simplicity. The piano accompaniment remains pure accompani- 
ment (as in most of Faure’s songs), yet it is so absolutely wedded 
to the voice-part, that one without the other is unthinkable. The 
accompanying figure traced in the first measure is retained un- 
flinchingly throughout, a process much favored by Faure because 
of the unity it gives a composition. Appreciate the contours of 
the melodic line, the strangely individual modulatory processes, 
the suave progressions of the bass, which are so characteristic of 
all this composer’s work. And now let us admit that we have 
been attempting to define the indefinable. Magic of this sort 
defies analysis. “Le plus doux chemin” leads us to several of the 
other gems of this volume, but lack of space prevents us from 
doing more than mentioning them: “Soir,” “Prison,” “Accom- 
pagnement,” “Le Ramier,” etc. Compare his setting of Ver- 
laine’s “Mandoline” with that of Debussy, and you will see that 
it is not absolutely necessary to take advantage of the new har- 
monic resources in order to write an entirely original melody. 

“La Bonne Chanson,” dating from 1892, is a setting of nine 
Verlaine poems in cycle form, which has already become so classic 
in France that it is almost as often sung there as the “Dichterliebe” 
series. Several main themes recur frequently enough to give 
the sentiment of nine closely bound songs. Contrasting with the 
thoroughly justified popularity of “La Bonne Chanson” is the 
neglect with which singers in Paris have treated Faure’s second 
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song cycle, “La Chanson d’Lve,” written fifteen years later. 
The reason is obvious: just as conductors first preferred “Tann- 
hauser” to “Tristan,” just as pianists still prefer Scriabine’s third 
Sonata to his ninth, so singers prefer Faure’s earlier cycle to the 
later one. It is only logical to prophesy that twenty years from 
now singers and public will arrive at “La Chanson d’£ve.” In 
“La Bonne Chanson” we find the composer young, enthusiastic, 
enchanted with nature, overflowing with joy and emotion before 
his beloved; in “La Chanson d’£ve” we find him mature, calm, 
self-contained to the point of austerity, quietly calling on death: 
“emporte-moi dans ton neant.” In the later cycle two funda- 
mental ideas exposed in the first song, “Paradis,” are later master- 
fully utilized in the fourth, eighth, ninth and tenth songs. “Roses 
Ardentes” or “l’Aube Blanche” are simple and clear and beautiful 
enough to be appreciated by anyone with musical sensibility: 
but both “Prima Verba” and particularly the last melody of the 
cycle, “0 mort, poussiere d’etoiles,” will be sure to disconcert the 
newcomer by their impassive, static exterior. Only repeated 
readings will make clear how filled they are with deep emotion. 

The final three collections of melodies, published within the 
last five years, have as yet made little headway with either per- 
formers or the general public. One might reproach Faure for 
having made certain of the eight songs which make up “Le Jar- 
din Clos” too closely resemble some of his other productions. 
There is a tendency to repeat certain mannerisms which is re- 
grettable. But the two volumes which follow — “Mirages” and 
“L’Horizon Chimerique” — are without a blemish. Here is Faure 
at his very ripest. Of “Mirages,” we prefer “Danseuse”; by its 
purity, its restraint, its perfection in every detail, one of the 
greatest songs ever written. A careful study of “Danseuse” or, in 
fact, any of the other three songs which make up the collection, 
must prove to any unprejudiced listener Faure’s great gifts. It 
would be difficult to pick a favorite among the four melodies which 
comprise “L’Horizon Chimerique.” It is nothing short of un- 
canny that any man fast approaching the eighties should have 
been able to write “Diane, Selene,” twenty measures as fresh 
and guileless as youth itself. Ah, yes, but I suppose it is only a 
very old man who could have attained the divine serenity breathed 
in those two pages. . . . 

Before turning to the piano works, we must at least mention 
the “Requiem” (1887) for solo voices, chorus, organ and or- 
chestra. Faure has been called the St. Francis d’ Assisi of music, 
and nothing could better exemplify his humble, modest attitude 
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towards life than this “Requiem” where “no inquietude or agita- 
tion disturbs the profound meditation.” 

The complete list of Faure’s compositions for piano com- 
prises 13 “Nocturnes”; 13 “Barcarolles;” 6 “Impromptus”; 
4 “Valses-Caprices”; 9 “Preludes”; 8 “Pieces Breves”; 3 “Ro- 
mances sans Paroles”; a “Mazurka”; a “Theme and Variations”; 
“Dolly,” a suite of six pieces for piano — 4 hands; a “Ballade” 
and “Fantasie,” both compositions for piano and orchestra. It is 
neither possible nor necessary to comment on each piano piece 
separately. The striking resemblance to the nomenclature used 
by Chopin is at once apparent, just as his influence is plainly 
evident in several of the early works. It is these — the least charac- 
teristic of Faure’s output — that Parisian artists are most fond of 
performing. The three “Romances sans Paroles” should be rele- 
gated to the indiscretions every young composer commits. More 
representative of this early period is the third “Impromptu.” 
The graceful flow of the first part, the excellent balance obtained 
by the reflective middle section, the knowledge displayed of 
pianistic writing, all go to make up a very finished composition, 
and yet — and yet there is something superficial about it all, 
something that smacks too much of the drawing-room, something 
that makes it just a little too pretty. In the same way the several 
“Valses-Caprices,” in spite of their admirable qualities, seem to 
me essentially foreign to Faure’s “esprit.” His is too orderly, too 
logical a mind to be really capricious. On the other hand, the 
“Ballade” (1881), also dating from this period, is an enjoyable 
work throughout. While it is possible to detect Chopin’s influ- 
ence in the first part, there are unmistakable signs of the later 
Faure in the last section. The “Ballade” was originally composed 
for piano alone, but it was later arranged for piano and orchestra, 
in which form it is now one of the most frequently played piano 
concertos in Paris. 

It was with the sixth “Nocturne” that Faure first fully 
emerged from the shadow of the great Pole. Alfred Cortot has 
said, “There are few pages in all music comparable to these,” and 
there are many musicians in France who hold the same opinion. 
The breath and dignity of the opening melody, the restless C#-minor 
section which follows (with the peculiar syncopated harmonies so 
often and so well used by Faure), the graceful fluidity of the third 
idea: all these elements are brought to a stormy climax in the 
short development section; then, after a pause, comes the return 
of the consoling first page. After the sixth “Nocturne,” the 
fifth “Barcarolle” and the “Theme and Variations” should be 
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named as the best of the piano works which date from the com- 
poser’s middle period. Only by remembering the proverbial 
sluggishness of the usual run of concert-artists in introducing new 
music, can we explain the unjust neglect such a masterwork as 
the “Theme and Variations” has suffered outside of France. 
Certainly it is one of Faure’s most approachable works. Even 
at first hearing it leaves an indelible impression. The “Theme” 
itself has the same fateful, march-like tread, the same atmosphere 
of tragedy and heroism, that we find in the introduction of Brahms’s 
“First Symphony.” And the variety and spontaneity of the 
eleven variations which follow bring to mind nothing less than 
the “Symphonic Etudes.” How many pianists, I wonder, have 
not regretted that the composer disdained the easy triumph of 
closing on the brilliant, dashing tenth variation. No, poor souls, 
they must turn the page and play that last, enigmatic (and most 
beautiful) one, which seems to leave the audience with so little 
desire to applaud. 

Little wonder, then, that pianists have carefully avoided play- 
ing the ungrateful works of the third manner in public. To the 
novice they are almost sure to appear unpianistic. There is no 
attempt to make the piano sound lusciously full or dazzlingly 
brilliant, but always a sort of ascetic reserve, an intended thinness 
which makes one think they were conceived for the spinet rather 
than the modern grand. The explanation lies, I believe, not 
only in the fact that they were mostly thought and written away 
from the piano, but also because Faure’s very nature is non- 
orchestral, and from this point of view his recent piano pieces 
are only one more proof of his individuality. While these works 
cannot be played with too much clarity and finesse, they are 
fortunately not technically outside the range of the average 
pianist’s abilities. (This alone is an individual trait in a day of 
post-Scriabinic terrors !) 

The “Nine Preludes,” composed 1910-11, are representative 
of Faure’s third manner in piano writing. At first you will not like 
all of them. At first, what will most attract you, will be the third 
in G-minor, a strange mixture of the romantic and classic, or 
the eighth in C-minor with its dry, acrid brilliance (so rarely found 
in Faure). But study the others carefully. Return again and 
again to that sixth in Eb-minor, which can be placed side by side 
with the most wonderful of the Preludes of the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.” Or to the ninth in E-minor, which is so simple — 
so absolutely simple that we can never hope to understand how 
it can contain such great emotional power. 
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Here we are at the farthest borders of the Faurean tone- 
world — the Nocturnes and Barcarolles which follow the Nine 
Preludes — here there are neither fireworks nor contrapuntal 
mazes, but only light-filled glades of suave melodies and subtle 
harmonies. Particularly the thirteenth “Nocturne” (1922) must 
make us marvel before the ever-renewed youthfulness of this 
septuagenarian. It is interesting to note that the form is almost 
identical with that of the sixth “Nocturne”: here, too, there are 
three different central ideas, but whereas, in the earlier nocturne, 
they are separately conceived and presented, in the later work each 
idea seems to flow inevitably into the one which follows and 
throughout there is a greater concision and bareness. In the 
eleven pages of the sixth, we can count three distinct pauses, in the 
ten pages of the thirteenth “Nocturne” there is no actual pause. 
This continuity of architectural line 1 is very characteristic of 
Faure’s last style and we shall meet it over and over again in all 
his most recent works. 

Those pianists who deplore the lack of worth-while, modern 
piano concertos, should make the acquaintance of Faure’s “Fan- 
tasie” (1919) for piano and orchestra. It is dedicated to Alfred 
Cortot and it was he who first played it in public. Needless to 
say, this concerto gives the pianist no opportunity to astound 
an open-mouthed public with pyrotechnical feats, and furthermore, 
all those heaven-storming propensities so lavishly displayed in 
almost all piano concertos are entirely absent here. The “Fan- 
tasie” is, in short, first, music and then a concerto. Perhaps we 
may hope for its introduction to America by Cortot himself. 

After the songs it is by his chamber music that Gabriel Faure 
has been most appreciated in his own country. It is difficult to 
think of any composer since Brahms who has made such impor- 
tant additions to chamber music literature as Faure. In reality, 
all his music — his piano works and opera even to a fault — gives 
one that feeling of personal, intimate contact so essential to the 
ideal “musique de chambre.” Faure’s production in this form 
divides itself naturally into two groups: those he composed as a 
younger man (Sonata for violin and piano; first and second piano 
quartets), and those which date from his sixtieth year onwards 
(second Sonata for violin and piano; two sonatas for ’cello and 
piano; two piano quintets and, lastly, a Trio). 2 Except for the 


x David Stanley Smith has recently touched on Faure’s relation to this subject in 
an article which appeared in the Yale Review. 

2 We might mention here the miscellaneous pieces which are so popular with violin- 
ists and ’cellists in France: the Berceuse, Romance, filegie, Papillon, Sicilienne, etc. 
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first piano quintet, which was composed in 1906, all the works of 
the second group were written in the last six years (1916-23), an 
enormous output for a composer past seventy years of age. 

Faure’s first essay in an extended form was the Sonata for 
violin and piano in A-major (1876), which is played in Paris to-day 
almost as often as Franck’s A-major. Even in America, I believe, 
it is not altogether unknown or unplayed. But those musicians 
who base their entire knowledge of this Frenchman on their 
acquaintance with that early sonata should be warned that it is 
not to be counted one of Faure’s representative works. From the 
standpoint of originality the scherzo is by far the most successful 
movement. The other three movements are surprisingly free 
of all those earmarks of style that we now recognize as preemi- 
nently Faurean. But perhaps the sonata’s greatest weakness is 
the stilted form in which it is cast. The conventionally classic 
form is adhered to throughout with a rigidity that betrays the 
hand of the novice. (Faure himself has shown us in his later 
chamber music the difference between keeping the letter and the 
spirit of the law.) One should not, however, underestimate the 
rather charming musical ideas, particularly in the slow and last 
movements, which probably explain the popularity the sonata 
enjoys. 

The first Piano Quartet in C-minor, which was published 
three years later, shows an enormous improvement over the violin 
sonata, and may be ranked as Faure’s best early composition. 
It is young, fresh — one cannot help but listen to the confidences 
of so modest and sympathetic a young man. The first broad, 
masculine theme, whose entire nature is so completely changed 
later by those strange Faurean harmonies, is followed by a 
second, contrasting theme, which Roger-Ducasse has said “might 
have been by Beethoven, if Beethoven had had Faure’s tender 
grace.” If there is anything to be said against this first quartet, 
it is certainly its all-too-conventional structure. What a pity 
to have made the recapitulation an almost exact repetition of the 
exposition. And something of the fantasy and gayness of the 
scherzo is spoiled by keeping so strictly within the bounds of the 
usual form. But in spite of the whole work’s being a little too 
“well-made,” its pure loveliness as absolute music overshadows, 
by far, the structural weakness, and will keep it one of Faure’s 
most delightful compositions. 

There are no excuses to be made for the second Piano Quartet 
in G-minor. It is a mature work, which stands on its own feet from 
every standpoint. Published in 1886, seven years after the first 
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Quartet, it shows the composer less carefree, less happy, more 
serious, more profound. Like all Faure’s chamber music, it be- 
gins immediately — without any introduction whatsoever — by a 
frank statement of the main theme, a sensuous, long-phrased 
melody sustained by an agitated piano accompaniment. The 
scherzo breaks away from the traditional minuet-form long 
enough to bring back a fragment of the opening theme of the 
first movement in a most refreshing manner. But it is the adagio 
which is probably the crowning movement of the quartet. It is 
a long sigh of infinite tenderness, a long moment of quiet melan- 
choly and nostalgic charm. Its beauty is a truly classic one if 
we define classicism as “intensity on a background of calm.” The 
last movement forms a fitting close to what is an unquestionably 
magistral work. 

After twenty years of silence, Faure returned to chamber 
music writing with a first Piano Quintet (1906). It is a work 
in three movements, the last being a sort of combination “Scherzo- 
Finale.” The andante, in spite of an expressive middle section, 
is, we believe, one of Faure’s lesser creations. It is especially the 
first movement, however, which is entirely successful. The 
initial theme covers six pages and is an excellent example of that 
continuity of line that we have already pointed out as peculiar 
to Faure’s last manner. A short subsidary theme for strings 
alone, which later plays so important a part in the development, 
brings us to the second idea — an ardent, yearning phrase which 
must convince the most recalcitrant ear of Faure’s great powers 
of melody-making. Note, moreover, the admirable writing for the 
strings and the contrapuntal independence of each separate line in 
the development. Note with what technical mastery the recapit- 
ulation is made the inevitable climax of the development and is 
so varied as to take away all feeling of repetition. An elaborate 
coda finishes the movement. 

The chamber works which followed the first Quintet were 
all written in the last six years. If they are not well known, we 
must remember that, in the nature of things, new music travels 
very slowly. Surely no music could be more limpid, clear, or 
seemingly effortless, and it seems only a matter of time before 
they are fully appreciated. Who can doubt that the second 
violin “Sonata” in E-minor (1917) will some day take its place 
beside the first in the affections of the public; or that the ’cellists 
will not end up by discovering the two sonatas for ’cello and piano 
(1918 and 1922). And the “Trio,” just published (1923), with its 
magnificent Andantino — what an extraordinary work it is, to 
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come from the pen of a comparatively unknown composer. It 
was not without reason that all the Parisian critics forgot their 
conservative or “radical” sympathies long enough to join in 
unanimous praise of that same “Trio” on the occasion of its first 
performance in Paris last Spring (1923). 

Yet, I suppose, if one were forced to name Faure’s chef 
d’ceuvre, those who know his work best would agree on the second 
Piano Quintet (1921). In it is embodied a pure well of spir- 
ituality, a humanizing force such as is found in only the greatest 
masters. For those who love Faure’s music, it is the “holy of 
holies” — to analyze it theme by theme and movement by movement 
would be desecration! (In any case, how could one hope to ana- 
lyze the haunting beauty of, for example, that half-shy, half- 
questioning second theme of the first movement?) The entire 
composition is extremely classic, that is to say, it is as far re- 
moved as possible from the romantic temperament. In profundity 
it recalls Bach, in grace, Mozart. The chamber music organi- 
zation that first plays this quintet in America will do themselves 
honor and the American music public a great service. 

From what has already been said of Faure’s character and 
nature, it will not be found strange that his compositions for 
orchestra occupy a secondary place in his work. His orchestra 
is almost never more than a background for a chorus, a piano, or 
some stage play. His most important “musique de scene” was 
written for “Caligula” (1888), “Shylock” (1889) and “Pelleas 
and Melisande” (1898), from which latter the “Prelude” and 
“Molto Adagio” are particularly worthy of mention. “Promethee” 
(1900) must also be classed as incidental music, though its pro- 
portions are such as to make it take on the importance of an 
operatic work. The piano score makes it seem an unequal cre- 
ation, although to be truly judged it should be heard in its original 
setting, as given in the open air at the Theatre des Arenes de 
Beziers in 1900. 

At the age of 67, Gabriel Faure wrote his first and only opera: 
“Penelope,” a lyric-drama in three acts to a poem by Bene Fau- 
chois. First performed at Monte Carlo and Paris in 1913, it was 
recently revived (Spring of 1922) at the Opera-Comique with 
Lucien Muratore as Ulysses. The libretto is based on the episode 
from the Odyssey which relates the home-coming of Ulysses 
disguised as a beggar and the vengeance wreaked upon the Pre- 
tenders. The libretto is hardly more perfect than most plays 
destined for musical treatment. Particularly the last scene, 
with its tableau of Penelope and Ulysses surrounded by the 
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chorus of shepherds singing the usual “Gloire a Zeus,” seems a 
stupidly operatic finish that might easily have been avoided. 
But other operas have survived in spite of their librettos, and so 
will this one. 

Xet us admit without further ado that the music is, as a whole, 
distinctly non-theatrical. Use is made, naturally, of the traditional 
leitmotiv, but from the first page of the opening “Prelude” one 
can hear that this is no ordinary opera. (It has been said that 
“Penelope” was written in the country, entirely without the aid of 
a piano!) “Faure in the theatre remained the Faure of the so- 
natas and quintets” — what could be more natural. Just as the 
sonatas and quartets breath a quiet, interior, classical emotion, 
so the atmosphere of “Penelope” overflows with a deep feeling 
that shuns all exterior stage play. The result is music such as 
accompanies the first entrance of Penelope, or the second scene 
of the second act; music which describes for us not what the 
characters do, but what they feel. There are also the more 
external, charming parts, of course, like the exquisite dance of 
the flute-players in the first act or that ravishing page of the 
Pretenders’ wooing of Penelope. (It is so alluring that it is hard 
to see how even she, the model spouse, could possibly have resisted 
their enticements!) Considered as a whole, “Penelope” is a 
fascinating work, certainly one of the best operas written since 
Wagner. 

Why is “Penelope” so universally ignored outside of France? 
It takes longer than ten years for an opera which makes so little 
appeal to the popular imagination to make its way around the 
world. Even in Paris, I doubt whether “Penelope” has attained 
what is called a “popular success.” That is as it should be. 
“Aida” has always drawn more crowded houses than “Pelleas” — 
and probably always will. Opera, as we all know, is a popular 
art, and so the small minority who would enjoy “Penelope” as 
music, rather than as a spectacle, must wait until some manager 
forgets his public long enough to give us what would probably 
be a financial failure, but a great artistic success. 

With this brief resume completed, we hope to have indicated, 
in some measure, the extent and significance of Gabriel Faure’s 
work as a composer. Emile Vuillermoz, one of the best Parisian 
critics, has said that “to love and understand Faure constitutes 
a privilege from which it is difficult not to derive a sort of innocent 
pride. It is the mark of a subtle ear, the flattering indication of 
a refined sensibility.” Requirements such as these, if we are to 
take M. Vuillermoz seriously, seem to promise a long period of 
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waiting before Faure is properly estimated. But with an art such 
as his, we can afford to be patient. “The same reasons which have 
retarded his recognition will be those to insure his future fame” — 
what Andre Gide said of Dostoyevsky some years ago can be 
equally applied to Faure. For many, many years he was the 
center of a small admiring group which has gradually widened 
so as to include all Parisian concert-going circles. It is this fact 
which makes one hopeful that what was true of Paris may be 
true of the world at large. And the world at large has particular 
need of Gabriel Faure to-day; need of his calm, his naturalness, 
his restraint, his optimism; need, above all, of the musician and his 
great art: 

“La, ou tout n’est qu’ordre et beaute, 

Luxe, calme, et volupte.” 



MUSIC EDUCATION, A MUSICAL 
AMERICA, THE AMERICAN COMPOSER, 

A SEQUENCE 

By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


AMERICA is struggling in the throes of a musical rebellion. 
r\ A state of affairs exists in the musical world that the mu- 
sician of not many years ago would have viewed with as- 
tonishment. The musical atmosphere is violently agitated. The 
rights and wrongs of American teachers, artists, conductors and 
composers are being championed and denounced with tremendous 
vigor. A movement for American musical independence has 
attained remarkable momentum. The press (musical and pro- 
fane), associations organized for the advancement of American 
music and musicians, and even many municipal authorities, are 
active members of the rebellious army. Widespread propaganda 
is the most powerful weapon wielded by the rebels. Such a tumult, 
growing in intensity with the passage of days, impels the interested 
onlooker to sit up and take notice. He instinctively asks what is 
the cause of it all. He knows that revolts are usually the outcome 
of oppression and repression, real or imagined. Are there, he asks, 
causes for this musical uprising? Are they real or imagined, and 
if there be just cause for revolt, is it being properly presented and 
are the measures taken for obtaining justice wise? Such questions 
as these will doubtless be answered according to the predilections of 
him who answers, but this onlooker, if he be really open to con- 
viction, will conclude that there is no doubt that American teachers, 
artists, conductors and composers have not only not always re- 
ceived the consideration they deserve, but too frequently have had, 
in rough but forceful parlance, a raw deal. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of the supercilious attitude assumed by a leading orchestra 
— supported by American money — and by certain artists, them- 
selves American, toward an American choral work given under the 
writer’s direction. The indifference and contemptuous attitude 
were too pronounced for misunderstanding. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that these artists were not participants in later pro- 
ductions under the same direction in which they were quite inter- 
ested. That incident occurred a considerable number of years ago 
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and times have changed somewhat for the better, but the fact 
remains that a foreign label still possesses a glamour that dazzles. 

The predominance of foreign musicians in American musical 
development that characterized our earlier years was inevitable. 
Such dependence on outside help was true of practically all 
phases of American activity. American civilization, industry and 
culture had their genesis abroad. Long after the first settlers 
opened up the new world the civilization, industry and culture of 
the old countries which began the populating of the new continued 
to influence and develop those of America. Naturally, music had a 
similar beginning and early development. As America grew in 
years and economic stature and felt the impulse of its own peculiar 
national ideals which had their birth under the conditions of the 
new world and became increasingly strong and self-reliant, pre- 
dominance of the old was more and more completely overcome and 
the new world began working out its problems of civilization, cul- 
ture and industry in accordance with the new environment and on 
an independent basis. With what results is well known. It was 
to be expected that a similar tendency toward musical indepen- 
dence should manifest itself, but music lagged behind and permitted 
foreign domination much longer than was allowed in other fields. 
Mutterings of the present revolt, however, were heard from time 
to time, growing in volume and frequency, until they have reached 
the present vociferous note. A steadily increasing number of 
American-born and naturalized foreign-born musicians taking up 
the musical activities in the new world made certain a demand for 
musical independence. That demand is now in full cry, the 
movement is gaining headway, and this interested looker-on finds 
himself leaning strongly to the conviction that the revolt has real 
reasons for its manifestation. American musicians too long have 
been discriminated against. There is just cause for rebelling 
against conditions that continue this discrimination. Propaganda 
is in order, and the more widespread and insistent it becomes, the 
better. 

Satisfied as to the justice of the cause, the onlooker begins 
to seek answer to his second query. Is this propaganda present- 
ing the truth, and are the measures being taken for securing 
independence wise? There is danger in propaganda; reaction from 
submergence by imported music and musicians is exceedingly 
prone to go to extremes and pass into a clamor that, failing in 
discernment, becomes chauvinistic rather than sensibly patriotic, 
placing emphasis on nationality rather than on quality. The self- 
respecting musician, while enthusiastically supporting every effort 
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to bring consideration and true valuation to American music and 
musicians, will be desirous of the assurance that this valuation 
rests on a foundation that cannot be shaken, and that the move- 
ment proceeds in an orderly and thoroughly convincing manner. 
He will want to be sure that every claim rests on truth. He will 
avoid sham and false pretention, as he would a plague. Con- 
ceding, then, without hesitation or reservation, that the demand 
for recognition of American music and musicians is right and 
should be pushed with energy, a sincere well-wisher of the move- 
ment is constrained to remember that the absolutely right and per- 
manent settlement of any matter comes only after a full and frank 
discussion of its merits has put all sides of the question at issue 
before those who are interested and that its propaganda must be 
unanswerable because of its discerning presentation of facts. It is 
always an ungrateful task to seem to go counter to patriotic 
public opinion, even when one feels assured that intentions are of 
the best and that facts substantiate one’s contentions. The editor 
of The Musical Quarterly surely felt the truth of this when he 
made his recent address on “The American Composer and the 
American Publisher.” That address contained statements un- 
pleasant to the patriot who is for the American composer, good, 
bad and indifferent. One need not agree with all the speaker’s 
deductions to commend his opening up an angle of discussion that 
has an important bearing on the final settlement of the matter. 
His point that the permanent settlement of the place the American 
composer shall hold in the world’s scheme of music depends upon 
the education of the American people to an understanding and 
appreciation of really good music, and the complement of this 
truth, namely, that the American composer who will create music 
destined to live beside that of the best European composers will be 
the product of this “uncompromising music education,” cannot be 
successfully controverted. Propaganda may be, it undoubtedly 
is, useful as an agency in making known the work of the American 
composer, but it will always be an agency; it can never be the 
producer of the American composer. He will spring from a soil — 
a truly musical American population — which has been thoroughly 
cultivated and is fertilized by true musical ideals and sympathies. 
Springing from such a soil, he will be the product of right condi- 
tions, inspiring traditions and proper training. He will be the final 
member of a sequence — Music Education, a Musical America, 
the American Composer. The members of this sequence cannot be 
transposed; it must begin at the right end and develop naturally 
from cause to effect in logical order. The great composer is the 
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apex of musical culture, a culture that, in its lowest terms, em- 
braces the people en masse and, as it approaches its culmination, is 
intensified in the specialized training of the diminishing number 
who are absorbed in it until it reaches its apex in the creator — the 
composer. 

If these are facts — and who can deny them — those who are 
seeking musical independence and the evolution of an American 
composer whose works will rank in originality, sustained expression 
and technical mastery with those of the best European composers 
should turn their attention to a study of the people, the conditions 
which affect them musically, the trend of their musical tastes and 
their promise, as the soil in which this musicianship must grow. It 
is from the 110 millions of people who comprise America that our 
musicians and composers are to come. What these people are, 
how they live, their environment and its effect upon them physi- 
cally and spiritually and their mental and social traits are matters 
of vital importance to the development of the independent musical 
life of the country. True education endeavors to accommodate 
itself to the characteristics and needs of those whom it would 
benefit. To thus adapt it, those who plan its nature and scope 
must know what these characteristics and conditions are. This 
applies to the question under discussion: to supply the music 
education which will produce preeminent composers, the musical 
characteristics and the conditions which influence them must be 
known. What, then, are the constituents of the American musical 
soil from which master musicians are to spring? Is it growing 
richer in the elements which stimulate musical growth? Are musi- 
cal ideals being born and strengthened which will prove fruitful in 
adding to the limited number of those whose specialized study of 
music will evolve composers of international rank? These are 
fundamental questions, and if investigation shows that present- 
day educational processes in music are not saturating the masses 
with a love for good music and an understanding and appreciation 
of it that leavens the whole lump, these processes should be 
changed. With a view to satisfying the questionings of our on- 
looker, let us take a look at the people who compose the soil from 
which American musicianship must come. 

Two aspects of our national life thrust themselves forward for 
consideration: First, the character and surroundings of the people 
during the earlier years of our history: and, second, the marked 
change in the character, industrial and social conditions and en- 
vironment of the people of these later years. Two classes of the 
population particularly concern us in this attempt to understand 
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musical conditions and needs. First is the army of office-workers, 
clerks, small business and professional men, minor executives and 
similar workers whose activities and environment provide some 
degree of stimulus toward mental activity and the formation of 
tastes that lead to an appreciation of the finer things of life, includ- 
ing music. The second class comprises the multitude of manual 
workers who spend the working hours of their days in purely me- 
chanical labor which makes no demand on the mind and offers no 
incentive for the cultivation of the higher attributes of one’s nature. 
This class, by far the larger, complicates the problem because of its 
steady increase through immigration. The steady influx of im- 
migrants, chiefly from the South of Europe, whose desires are 
physical and whose purpose in coming is to improve their physical 
conditions, has made, and continues to make, a decided change in 
the character of the population. Industrial centers are crowded 
with these folk and they constitute a musical as well as an economic 
problem. Their home life and social status, what they think, 
the tastes they cultivate and their outlook on life, are significant 
items in the cultivation of the soil for musical purposes. A com- 
parison of these two classes and their present environment with 
the people and their surroundings of a few decades ago shows a 
significant change of type and accounts, perhaps, for some modern 
musical tendencies. 

A decided difference in environment, with an accompanying 
change of aspiration, has arisen during the past half-century. In- 
centives offered by conditions to-day differ much from those that 
influenced our great-grandparents. Time was when the people 
were given zest and healthful reactions by their surroundings. 
Opportunities to exercise faculties which developed strength of 
character and energy of purpose met them on every hand. The 
land lay spread out before them unconquered, challenging them 
to subdue it and wrest from it their livelihood. Plain and forest, 
untouched by the artificialities of civilization, stimulated imagi- 
nation, arousing within them emotions that responded to primitive 
beauty and grandeur. The great out-of-doors invited them to 
clear spaces for their homes, to dig and turn the soil for the satis- 
faction of their physical wants. Close contact with Nature and her 
fantasies urged them on in efforts to discover her secrets and bend 
her caprices to their will. Life in the open brought health of mind 
and body, invigorating and giving virility to every act. The day’s 
work, while of the hardest, was filled with a joy of action and con- 
quest that brought happiness and contentment. Daily toil might 
be weariness to the flesh, but it brought inspiration to mind and 
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heart. Even the danger, which in pioneer days usually accom- 
panied it, was but another incentive for the exercise of the facul- 
ties of courage and faith. These ancestors of ours could feel 
themselves growing in strength of body, alertness and grasp of 
mind and in satisfaction with their lot. The urge of the open 
reached those whose tasks were mostly done within doors, for its 
influence penetrated shop and store and office. Life was simple, 
tastes were unspoiled by excess of luxury, and aspirations and 
desires were healthy. Labor, whether performed within or with- 
out, was largely creative, giving definite expression to personality, 
mastery of details and hope for future advancement. Inward 
desire found response in outward realities. 

Later years brought changes; with the conquering and 
settlement of the land, contact with Nature and inspiring con- 
test with her forces diminished and the call of the open spaces 
became less insistent. Towns and villages grew in number and 
cities increased in size, swollen steadily to disproportion. Labor 
underwent changes which deprived it of its earlier charm. Life, 
affected by increasing artificiality, lost its enjoyment of the simpler 
pleasures, and its desires, growing by what they fed upon, turned 
for stimulation to more exciting forms of amusement. Movement 
from the land grew in volume, crowding people into restricted areas 
to the loss of room in which to expand physically and mentally. 
Increased demand for luxury gave different direction to industry. 
Manufacturing assumed sway and from an agricultural people we 
became a manufacturing nation. Mills and factories multiplied 
and the character of labor and its environment changed for the 
worse. Growing demand induced production in quantities, 
routine repetition of restricted acts made hours of labor monoto- 
nous. The speed with which a product must be completed denied 
a single worker the pleasure of carrying it through successive 
stages to completion. He must turn out his part at top speed, 
passing it on to another for the addition of another part under 
similar stress, and so on to the end. Spurred on by demand for in- 
creased production, machines were designed and perfected to do 
the work of several men. Commercialism took control of the busi- 
ness of life and ideals and environment retrograded until the whole 
aspect of life became sordid. Romance, banished by invention, 
deserted labor and opportunities for the exercise of faculties which 
strengthen character disappeared. The zest and spice of variety 
which had given hours of labor their power to hold interest were 
gone. A force, replacing those which had developed initiative and 
stimulated idealism, became dominant. It levelled the rewards of 
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labor, herded the people in masses, determined the location of homes 
and living conditions, mechanized work and powerfully impressed 
social and economic conditions. A line was sharply drawn between 
the practical and ideal and, since man’s stomach, his vanity and 
his primitive passions are elemental, release from responsibility 
and change from early surroundings to unlovely environment have 
lowered the tone of the people. 

The force which has thus injected itself into the national life 
is the automatic machine. It has been said that this is the century 
of the automatic machine: manufacture has been sped up until 
only the machine can meet its demand. It has also been predicted 
that this force, which has so powerfully affected the industrial 
world, levelling wages, shifting the population and determining 
where the homes of workers shall be, is in its infancy. Presumably 
it must project its power into the future, leaving no department of 
life untouched by its impact. What its effects upon American 
life, political institutions and social standards, upon homes, 
schools and children are likely to be, is a question awaiting answer . 1 
Wherever it has become a controlling factor it has taken the place 
of the individual workers who began and carried through to com- 
pletion a product. It has shortened hours of labor and increased, 
correspondingly, hours of leisure during which amusement is 
sought. It has brought the peak of earning capacity forward to 
a much earlier age and a corresponding earlier decline. Requiring 
only to be fed and to have its product removed, the automatic 
machine has robbed the hours of labor of every vestige of interest 
and removed incentive to acquire skill. These hours are now 
endured for the sake of the means they supply for buying pleasure 
during hours of leisure. The environment and change in the 
nature of the work thus forced upon this class of our population, 
substituting mechanical routine for incentive to think and to ac- 
quire skill that offers reward in the future beyond the mere mone- 
tary gain of the present, constitutes a serious civic problem. Its 
effect upon the younger generation is evil: quick mastery of the 
machine has done away with preliminary apprenticeship and 
lessened desire for schooling with its valuable disciplinary training, 
and plunges young men and women into active life unprepared to 
understand ethical standards and lacking the essentials for mental 
growth. 

This rapid survey of American life, revealing the character- 
istics of the major part of those who constitute it, and the changes 
in environment and aspiration that have taken place during the 
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last half-century, affords our onlooker a view of perhaps the most 
important, certainly a most complex, factor involved in the settle- 
ment of the place American music and musicians shall hold in an 
international estimate of value. If he reflect upon the situation 
this survey presents, it may supply a clue concerning the value of 
the method now being used to push American composers forward. 
Possibly he will become quite sure that it is not a matter of propa- 
ganda only but that the economic and musical situations are closely 
associated, each demanding treatment that will minimize evils and 
strengthen aspiration after higher ideals. The musical future of 
America will not be determined by the pronouncement of an en- 
thusiastic few, but by the attitude of the public whose nature and 
economic and social conditions are touched upon in this survey. 
This public must be converted into a truly musical public and this 
must be achieved by music education. Americanization is a 
familiar term and has come definitely to mean the education of the 
individuals of this public in American history, political economy 
and social and domestic American ideals. This form of education is 
proving satisfactory and its counterpart should be applied to the 
musicianization (permit the word) of this same public. The thing 
the propagandists are trying to do by public outcry is a musico- 
economic problem that must be solved by music education. In 
his recent address Mr. Sonneck said: “No logic nor sophistry about 
the undeniable musical charm of this or that ‘popular hit’ can 
obscure the main fact that the public at large gorging itself with 
such music is just as stupid and vulgar as the bulk of the music 
itself. That public, whether we like to confess it or not, is the 
American public. Its vast majority evidently prefers the lower 
type of American music to the higher types. It will continue to do 
so until its children have been lifted by an uncompromising musi- 
cal education into the strata of better music where their elders as 
yet do not and can not breathe freely.” Earlier in the address he 
says: “The problem of the American composer resolves itself into 
an economic problem of music rather than an affirmative or nega- 
tive state of mind. Solve that economic problem, and his problem, 
too, will have been solved.” If I interpret these remarks correctly, 
they mean that the musical intelligence of the public must be lifted 
to a higher level, and, as musical intelligence is a near relative of 
general intelligence, the cultivation of both is necessary. The 
Americanization schools already mentioned are trying to perform 
this office for the general intelligence of the public. Musiciani- 
zation classes should be instituted to perform a similar work for the 
musical intelligence. 
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The most promising point of departure for this development 
of a musical public is with the children. Among these families who 
come to us are children eager to become Americans, quick to catch 
our ideals and proud to put them into practice. The schools are 
busy with their Americanization, musicians should be equally busy 
with their musicianization. Much may be done with their elders, 
but it is the younger generation which will determine the musical 
future of America. The fact should not be overlooked that the 
American composer is just as likely to come from this engrafted 
stock as he is from a native root. What this music education 
shall be and where and how it shall be carried, are matters which 
should be given consideration. Here again propagandist methods 
will not suffice. Community sings of popular songs, prizes offered 
for compositions and similar methods, while of excellent service, 
merely touch the surface. While these things should not be left 
undone, they must be the accompaniment of a more serious and 
deeper reaching education that gives an understanding and appreci- 
ation of music of the higher type and turns millions of jazz devotees 
into discriminating music lovers who will attend good concerts and 
buy good music. Here the economic aspects appears; widespread 
hearing and buying of good music is necessary as a stimulant for the 
composition and publication of good music. The public must be 
so educated that its interest in good music results in this economic 
stimulus. Every teacher of music is responsible for the where 
and how of this education, but the heaviest burden of it will fall 
upon organized forms of education. The public schools, in closest 
touch with the millions of children and younger people, are the 
strategic point of attack. Nowhere else can the true foundation 
for this better music education be so well laid. And the small 
college, influencing for a period of years these young people at a 
most impressionable age and sending them out to all parts of the 
country to scatter the college ideals and processes, should carry on 
the work to its more advanced limit. The making of half-baked 
players and singers should be abandoned for the making of a nation 
of real discriminating music lovers. The heading of this article 
puts the matter tersely and truly: it is a question of Music Edu- 
cation, a Musical America, the American Composer. 



BOITO’S NERO 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 

T HE idea of adopting Nero as the protagonist of an opera 
first occurred to Arrigo Boito during 1862, at Mystki 
in Poland, whither he had betaken himself on a visit to 
his maternal relatives (his mother, as we know, was born Countess 
Josephine Radolinska); consequently, it preceded the choice of 
Mephistopheles. There, amid the brooding silence and sadness 
of the long days haunted by painful memories of his mother, 
whose married life with Silvestro Boito had known few joys, the 
youthful composer became absorbed in the reading of Tacitus and 
dreamed of evoking, by means of the dual energy of literary art 
and music, the figure of the mythical and terrible Roman emperor 
as he appeared in the first century of the Christian era. However, 
instead of throwing off a sketch such as his imagination might sug- 
gest, based on the few psychological traits and facts in the life 
of the Caesar as narrated by the writer of the “Annales,” he pre- 
ferred to proceed, according to his wont, to a more searching 
investigation in order to learn whatever he could concerning 
the career and mental attitude of Nero; — and not of him alone, but 
also of the men surrounding him and, in a word, the historical 
environment of the decadent Empire. This period possesses an 
interest equalled by few others by reason of the variety of its 
external influences, the conflict of opposing forces, and its ex- 
travagances of luxury and corruption. The preparatory work on 
Nerone was done with most painstaking and loving care; since 
Flaubert finished writing his Salammbo, we do not know of any 
other instance of such erudite research into the historical data 
intended as a foundation for an opera. One of the most thought- 
ful critics of Boito’s tragedy, Romualdo Giani, has traced back 
(with an exactitude that the present writer is fain to term pro- 
phetic) the prolonged study preceding the finished literary product, 
and mentioned, in his lengthy essay (second edition, Bocca, 
Turin, 1924), the sources consulted by the poet: 

Not content with the more familiar aspects, he grasped at every 
reminiscence and every hint that gave a clue to the secrets of the soul; 
and sought for realism, not among the second-hand descriptions of the 
historians — the “Annales” of Tacitus, the portrayals of Suetonius, the 
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decades of Dion Cassius, the Judean anthology of Flavius — but rather in 
the emotional imagery of the poets, the ingenuous testimony of the 
unscholarly, the ardent lyricism of legendary lore, even of more recent 
date; in the pages of Seneca, of Lucanus, of Petronius, of Persius, of 
Juvenal, of Martial; in the writings of Clemens Romanus, of Irenseus, of 
Hippolytus, of Epiphanius, in the Epistles of the Apostles, and in the 
Apocalypse. 

Having thus immeasurably broadened the field of research 
and action, he was in a position to write a tragedy quite different 
from those which had preceded, not only with respect to its wider 
scope and all the refinements of artistic realism, but also as regards 
the complex conception and psychological orientation of the 
protagonist. On the stage, since the remotest times, the figure 
of Nero has always appeared in a set pattern of a simplified type 
that was to become traditional. Being taken as a type, his 
individuality shrank and withered awav in its accommodation to 
the type, and was reduced to an abstraction. We note, as the 
first example, Octavia (for a long time erroneously attributed to 
Seneca), a mediocre school-exercise. Then, in the seventeenth 
century, we have the Britannicus of Racine, who makes his 
drama revolve about the unhappy son of Claudius and Messalina; 
but in this tragedy, praiseworthy in many respects, the story 
follows the lines of the pastoral tales in the dramatic idyls at the 
courts of Mantua and Ferrara, and resembles the later mythical 
scenes conceived by the airy pictorial fancy of Watteau and 
Boucher — a dreamland through which the artist conducts the 
company of the contemporary elect, presenting to their gaze the 
glorified reflection of the forms they chiefly affect in their customs 
and lives. — We return to Italy with Vittorio Alfieri, who wrote an 
Octavia wherein Alfieri makes of Nero the conventional tyrant, 
a target for all the most envenomed 'darts, and presents him in 
this single and unconvincing attitude with a clumsy insistence 
that becomes truly insupportable. Nero likewise figures, though 
not as the protagonist, in the Paolo of Antonio Gazzoletti, a poet 
of the nineteenth century; Paolo (Paul of Tarsus) is one of the 
poles in that crisis of conscience which culminates during Nero’s 
time, the other pole being Nero himself. The tragedy is conceived 
with a breadth which finally frees Nero from the terrors of scho- 
lasticism or preconceived notions, enveloping him in the vital 
atmosphere of the new era. (There are two worlds, two concep- 
tions of life, antagonistic and mutually exclusive; from this 
conflict Boito’s tragedy derives its poignancy.) The immediate 
predecessor of Boito’s work was the “comedy” by Pietro Cossa 
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entitled Nerone (1871). Cossa termed it a “comedy” because he 
was less interested in the catastrophe than in depicting Nero’s 
life in its bourgeois aspects rather than in the milieu of his court; 
his leading character is not the Nero of history, but one belittled 
by the chroniclers — a democratic and mediocre Nero. And this 
opera by Cossa, when we scan it now that the squall of verismo 
is long since spent, reads like the pleasantry of a man clever in 
the putting together of theatrical scenes and effects — and nothing 
more. 

Boito’s tragedy was probably finished as early as 1890, 
but the author did not permit its publication until 1901, even 
then unwillingly acceding to the solicitations of his friends, with 
the added notification that the book “does not in all respects 
conform to the one intended for lyric representation.” The 
tragedy excited the liveliest discussion and was not, on the 
whole, favorably received by the press; no one cast a doubt 
on the elevation of its design or the charm and refinement of 
its language, but Boito was reproached for that which was possibly 
his greatest merit — his departure from accepted tradition — and 
that he made the entire action hinge on the assumed remorse of 
Nero for having caused the death of his mother, Agrippina, a 
remorse for which, according to his critics, there is no vestige 
of proof. 

To-day this discussion is no longer of interest. To begin with, 
it strikes us that even at the time there was no real reason for it; 
for, admitting the fact that Boito took a mere shred of history and 
enlarged it out of all proportion in the external reconstruction 
of the scenic environment (one need only read the stage-direc- 
tions to convince oneself of this), he had a poet’s right to construct 
his Nero after the fashion his imagination had shown him, 
providing that his figure should possess esthetic consistency, i.e., 
should live as a flawless conception of art. Besides, judgment 
ought to be passed only on the tragedy in its definitive form, as a 
composite of words, music, and poetic vision. 

We fancy that these polemics, which often assumed a harsh 
tone, contributed to make Arrigo Boito more and more per- 
plexed and cautious. Be this as it may, a Milanese newspaper 
asserted in 1912 — that is, while the master was still living — with 
no word of contradiction, that “the music of Nerone , contrary to 
general belief, was begun late, after Verdi’s death — more than a 
year after.” Is this altogether correct? Probably, as usual, 
the truth lies midway; we mean that Boito had already given 
thought to the music some time before, perhaps contemporaneously 
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with the production of the literary tragedy; but, occupied with 
his collaboration with Verdi (a collaboration which he defined as 
“voluntary servitude,” and which could hardly have been limited 
to the preparation of the librettos to Otello and Falstaff ), he was 
neither able nor inclined to devote himself whole-heartedly and 
at leisure to Nerone until after the decease of his great Friend. 

The opera was left unfinished by its author — to what extent? 
We do not care to hazard conjectures, or to retail gossip; the 
more, because the “search after the paternity” of this or that 
in a work of art has but slight interest for us. Still, in order that 
our readers may be informed on this point as well, we shall cite 
below some remarks published in a newspaper that were inspired 
by senator Luigi Albertini (proprietor of the Corriere della Sera . 
and heir to the author of Nerone ) : 

Senator Luigi Albertini, directly after the master’s death, under- 
took to fulfill his last wishes, On the one hand, he wrought with all his 
might to aid in reopening the theatre of La Scala, where Nerone was 
to have been produced; on the other, he entrusted the manuscript of 
Nerone, together with the letters and notes referring to that opera, to the 
one admirable artist who seemed naturally indicated to put the finishing 
touches to the opera, namely, Arturo Toscanini. Toscanini for some 
twenty years had followed the evolution of Nerone, and enjoyed the 
esteem and full confidence of its author, who professed the highest ad- 
miration for him; he had an intimate understanding of Boito’s aims, so 
that towards the end of 1898 he had already been chosen to conduct 
the opera; he therefore, out of respect for the memory of his departed 
friend, did not refuse to assume the responsibility of translating his 
wishes into deeds, and to do everything in his power to bring out Nerone 
at La Scala. 

In what state did he find it? The composition of the opera for 
piano and vocal parts, in four acts, had been completed by Arrigo Boito 
many years before his death. Of the fifth act, however, there existed 
only a fragment of the introduction. But, as Boito had declared in 
word and print during his life, and told both his heir and Toscanini on 
his death-bed, it was his firm intention to have Nerone produced with- 
out a fifth act, on account of the length of the work. In fact, on the 
last page of the fourth act we read: “End of the fourth and last act. 
Oct. 12, 1916. Arrigo Boito and Kronos.’’ 

Besides the vocal score, there was an orchestral score, to which 
Boito had devoted the years immediately preceding his death. But 
this score was not in definitive shape, being sometimes merely sketched 
out, more especially in certain parts of the fourth act, and presented 
lacunae which Boito would have filled out, had he been spared. The 
task accomplished by Toscanini consists in revision and completion, not 
in composition, which (be it repeated) Boito left complete, and on which 
no one — and Toscanini last of all — would have dared to foist additions 
or modifications, with the sole exception of the instrumentation left 
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unfinished when his hand was stayed by death. And in this task To- 
scanini was guided not only by his knowledge of the opera, which he had 
followed step by step almost from its inception, but also by innumerable 
minute indications for the instrumentation contained in the vocal score 
and in memoranda found among the papers of the deceased. 

The premiere of Nerone took place at the Teatro alia Scala 
in Milan on May the 1st, 1924, or about seven years after its 
author’s death. The performance amply demonstrated — if any 
there be who felt the need of a confirmation — that Boito’s con- 
fidence in Arturo Toscanini was not ill founded. Let us make 
brief mention of the interpreters of the opera: — Mesdames Rosa 
Raisa (Asteria), Luisa Bertana (Rubria), and Mita Vasari (Per- 
side and Cerinto); and messieurs Aureliano Pertile (Nerone), 
Carlo Galeffi (Fanuel), Marcel Journet (Simon Mago), Ezio Pinza 
(Tigellino), Giuseppe Nessi (Gobrias), Carlo Walter (Dositeo). 
Mention must also be made of maestro Toscanini’s most egregious 
collaborators: — Vittore Veneziani, as chorus director; Giovacchino 
Forzano and Caramba, as stage-managers; and Ludovico Pogliaghi, 
as the author (designated by Boito) of the sketches for the scenery 
afterwards painted by professors Marchioro and Magnoni. 

Before discussing the characteristics of the opera as 
displayed when considering it as a whole, we shall run through 
the score with our readers and follow, as minutely as the space 
allowed us admits, the development of the tragedy on the stage 
and in the music. 

The opera commences with solo voices. The opening scene 
shows a field situated at the sixth mile-stone of the Appian Way. 
“The night is misty. The moon penetrates with difficulty the 
dense clouds that obscure her. On the Appian Way and the 
adjoining tombs the gloom is made visible by a funeral light that 
throws no shadows; the field is all the darker.” 

Among the ruins a man, Simon Mago, is digging a grave; 
at the roadside another man is gazing, motionless as a sentry 
on the alert, in the direction of Albano; it is Tigellino. Far-away 
voices are heard from different points and distances, the songs of 
women and harvest songs from the irrigated fields. The atmo- 
sphere is heavy with foreboding; the first words of the two ex- 
pectant men are of slight effect. All of a sudden, accompanied 
by a wild orchestral outburst, Nero enters enveloped in the 
funeral toga, clasping to his breast the urn containing the ashes 
of Agrippina. The tumult in the orchestra gradually dies down; 
Nero is tranquillized by Tigellino’s words, and seats himself; the 
songs are heard again; a procession crosses the stage by the light 
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of a torch, a gay cithara motive accompanying their epigram 
“Citarizzando scorda l’impero” (Playing the cither he forgets the 
Empire). And when the procession has disappeared, there re- 
turns the apocalyptic announcement: “Nerone — Oreste, il Ma- 
tricida!” Instantly thereafter the orchestra gives out a motive 
intended to express Nero’s terror and remorse because of the 
matricide this motive will reappear when the cinerary urn is 
about to be committed to the grave . 1 



The orchestra grows mournful and doleful. There is a 
slow, sad melody carried by the contrabasses and insistently 
repeating its few notes, echoed at intervals by accents on the G- 
string of the violins which broaden little by little into a violent 
outburst of supplication when Nero implores Simon Mago to save 
him: “Lava il mio matricido : orrenda vita io vivo.” From the 
pedal-point in E minor there is unrolled beneath the declamation 
a modulatory progression that accompanies the voice in a series 
of seventh-chords which, as the vision of his mother’s ghost 
affrights Nero, have the effect of an ever-increasing oppression 
and torture. 

Prone upon the grave, Nero makes himself ready for the 
expiatory rites, and exclaims, in phrases that seem to have been 
studiously prepared beforehand: “Queste ad un lido fatal in- 
sepolti ceneri tolsi; qui le trassi dove stende Roma le sue tombe; 
sacro sempre fu ridonare agli estinti la patria.” Sentences of a 
tragic solemnity, over broad chords that lend their support to 
the emotions of the speaker. After the meditative self-absorption 
of the matricide, emphasized by a gloomful instrumental com- 
mentary, a singular impetus characterizes the strongly marked 


J The musical illustrations are quoted by courtesy of G. Ricordi & Cie from their 
vocal score of “Nerone,” copyrighted 1924. — Ed. 
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peroration closing on the words: “Io sono Oreste.” Following 
the swift episode of the gladiators passing by at the rear to a 
marching rhythm, comes the actual ceremony of burial, during 
which the motive quoted above reappears, mingled with long- 
drawn chords and short chromatic episodes running like shivers 
through the orchestra. Nero hesitates at the command of Simon 
Mago : “Ti copra l’atro vel : redimo te : Ti prostra : Amen ri- 
spondi : spargi i libami. E sangue e inaffiane la fossa, ma nel 
versar torci il volto : versa, coraggio.” — In this scene there was 
also interpolated the momentary but opportune episode of the 
oboe and the passer-by; the former preluding over a pedal-point 
on C, the latter (a tenor) singing a love-song by way of contrast 
to the scene occupying the front of the stage. 

We now arrive at a second highly emotional incident of the 
action; — the sudden spectral apparition of Asteria amid the 
tombs with snakes entwined about her neck, and seeming to Nero’s 
distracted fancy to be Erinys herself, causes the precipitate flight 
of the emperor, followed by Tigellino; whereupon Simon Mago 
constrains the woman to halt and make herself known, and 
also to reveal her passion for Nero. Noteworthy in this duet 
is Asteria’s narration: “A notte cupa, Quando negli antri del 
funereo suolo Vagolo al pari di piagata lupa Ululando il mio 
duolo, Io l’invoco! Egli e 1’ Angelo crudel Che popola di spettri le 
tenebre, Che scuote sulle plebi infami ed ebre II sublime flagel — 
E il mio Nume e l’adoro.” It is noteworthy by reason of the 
variety in the declamation and the mood of mystery pervading 
the orchestra, where the initial theme of the apparition in a trance 
of astonishment (here with a superacute sustained tone of striking 
effect) : 



is opportunely modified as follows: 
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While disclosing her passion for Nero, Asteria’s voice-quality 
changes, throwing off its sibilance, and her song expresses all the 
heat of her ardent infatuation, reflects the tortures of an exasper- 
ated sensuality, the languors of voluptuous longing, the intoxica- 
tion of an extravagant and sanguinary love; tells how she ever 
pursues him, the god whom she adores, and how he fearfully 
avoids her. What can Simon Mago do for her? “Son tal,” so 
he responds “che rialzar pud il volo infranto del sogno tuo. Qui 
sarai domani, col sol morente.” He departs, disappearing among 
the Christian tombs, and leaving Asteria mutely grovelling on 
the ground. 

“The first gleams of dawn begin to dispel the darkness. The 
sky clears. The profound stillness of the hour extends over all the 
Roman Campagna.” The music also is tranquillized as Rubria 
enters, clad in a white stola; this maiden, a vestal virgin converted 
to the new Christian faith, comes to lay flowers on a tomb recently 
built, with a prayer: “Padre nostro che sei ne’ cieli. . . .” Her 
declamation develops harmoniously in a uniform rhythm con- 
joined with harmonies that grow more and more insistent in the 
course of the modulation and the superposition of a melody in the 
violins which, in turn, flows on with tenderest inflections. 

The figure of Fanuel appears enveloped in a similarly sensitive 
atmosphere, though even more luminously sensitive; in an aureole, 
as it were, of diaphanous, transparent sonorities, amid the play 
of enharmonic modulations. Here we note the entrance of one 
of the melodico-harmonic constituents of the opera which might 
be called the leitmotiv of Rubria’s secret sin; it reappears in the third 
and fourth acts. 
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Simon Mago returns, and Rubria flees Romeward to inform 
the brethren of the deception by which the enemy has been de- 
luded; Fanuel stays to confront the thaumaturge. The light 
has grown more intense, the air more electric. We already hear 
voices heralding the approaching triumphal scene. Over a 
melodico-rhythmical motive in the distant trombones and trumpets 
there is developed, almost in its entirety, Simon Mago’s re- 
hearsal of the corruption of Rome and his proposal to Fanuefi 
that they unite their differing counsels in order to conquer and 
rule. The accents of the man of Samaria are magniloquent and 
but slightly expressive; per contra, the entrance of the leading 
groups of the crowd is adequately prepared and its atmosphere 
well characterized. It is now broad daylight. Tigellino brings 
back Nero — still distraught by the apparition of Asteria — on the 
Appian Way, where the procession will pass by singing the praise 
of Caesar; and he himself directs the march from the height of a 
mound. Overcome by dread, Nero hides himself, doubtful of the 
reception which the Senate and populace will accord him. The 
vanguard of the multitude begins to file past. Nero hesitates to 
show himself to the crowd. Onward march the warriors, the 
dancers, the populace, the actors, the trumpeters and buccinators; 
at a sign from Tigellino they come to a halt. And Nero, acclaimed 
and hailed, still holds back. But on hearing them sing one of 
his own fresh, trenchant songs, his pride is aroused; proudly 
he steps forth upon the Appian Way and shows himself to the 
exultant throng, who receive him with applause and jubilation. 

* * 

♦ 

The scene of Act II is laid in the subterranean temple of 
Simon Mago, which is divided into two parts. A wide curtain 
separates the sacrarium, reserved for the priests and their myster- 
ies, from the cella where the faithful pray. Simon, in a robe 
ornamented with silver, stands at the altar and raises a glowing 
chalice. Instantly a broad jet of blood gushes out, and at the 
same moment a dense cloud of smoke invades the sacrarium, hiding 
Simon from the eyes of the believers. The deceptive mystic rite 
is accomplished. The curtain closes. Gobrias and Dositeo 
snicker through a page in which their burlesque vocalizations 
are intermingled with the invocations of the prayerful worshippers. 
(The contrast is very sharp and effective; while the psalm of the 
faithful progresses smoothly and slowly, the parts of the thauma- 
turge and his priests move in a restless staccato, the lines con- 
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tinually broken by leaps, in a characteristic style that sometimes 
reminds one of certain pages in Falstaff .) But Simon is already 
preparing another deception. Asteria is brought into the cella 
and caused to ascend the altar. “Nerone qui t’adorera,” she is 
told; “egli la dea ti credera che sulla morte e sui terrore ha 
regno. Bada a te! Non scoprire la tua essenza mortale; tu 
schiava mia, ravviva in lui la speranza e la paura.” 

Meantime Nero, announced by the classicum sounded by 
a buccina, has appeared and enters the cella; now, accompanied 
on the cetra by Terpnos, he sings, while the tones of the cetra are 
reinforced by an oboe on the stage and Simon and Asteria continue 
their dialogue. Nero finally demands admittance. The sacra- 
rium is dark, the temple deserted. “T’e concesso,” responds 
Simon, “di varcar l’occulta soglia : gli sguardi abbassa!” and he 
conducts the agitated Nero in front of the magic mirror; “Ecco 
il magico specchio in cui rifrange sua luce astrale l’Abisso infinito; 
solo uno sguardo intensamente fisso giunge a discernere la spirtal 
falange.” 

Nero is left alone. Without warning there falls from the 
height of the antrum a ray of light which illumines Asteria, whose 
ghostly reflection appears in the mirror. Nero, bewildered, is 
about to seize the mall and strike; in turning, he perceives Asteria, 
recognizes in her the supposed Erinys, and implores her for ex- 
piation for his matricide: “A1 par d’Oreste non senza cagion la 
madre uccisi.” — “Sorgi e spera!” replies the motionless Asteria 
with a fixed and languid gaze. Now desire gradually takes pos- 
session of Nero; he mounts the stair; in vain the machinist, as 
instructed by Simon, strives to turn him back with crash of clash- 
ing bronze blending with the voice of Dositeo, who screams 
through the oracle’s open mouth “Fuggi, Nerone!” — Thrilling 
with the passion of the moment, the score responds with emotional 
accents: soulful melody paired with utmost simplicity of pro- 
cedure, an instrumentation refraining from an anxious quest 
for effect, but yielding itself trustfully to the eloquence of the 
violins over tenuous tremolos in the violas and violoncellos, melting 
away in a gentle sigh as the protagonists unite in a kiss. A kiss 
that reveals to Nero the Woman — and the imposture of which 
he was the victim. Having made this discovery, Nero smashes 
the stone whereform the oracle spoke, calls his pretorians into the 
temple and orders them to ferret out and seize Simon Mago, 
while he himself, armed with an iron hammer, destroys the idols. 
Gobrias, one of Simon Mago’s satellites, creeps out, still intoxi- 
cated, from the altar-stair; the manner of his entrance, and his 
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comical replies, please Nero, who grants him pardon and attaches 
him to his theatre. Meanwhile the pretorians bring in Simon, 
whom the Csesar mockingly condemns to “the flight of Icarus.” 
After this Nero, with brutal ferocity, orders that Asteria be 
thrown into the serpents’ pit. In vain she adjures him to kill 
her, saying that the pit does not mean death for her, that she will 
live to pursue him again. “Vedremo!” scornfully answers Nero, 
and Asteria is dragged away. A long silence ensues. Nero, 
having thus overcome the mummers, himself turns Thespian. 
He solemnly mounts the altar, strikes the attitude of Apollo 
Musagetes, tries the tuning of the cetra, and amid the arpeggios 
of the orchestra, which repeats the intervals of the cetra, pom- 
pously announces to the courtiers, “Io canto.” 

All this last scene, save a few of Asteria’s outcries in her im- 
ploration of Nero, is decidedly weak; there is nothing in the music 
that expresses the rather infantile resentment of Nero and his 
sudden frenzy for destruction. The closing effect, which ought 
to be distinctive, is therefore totally spoiled. 

* * 

* 

The third act begins in an atmosphere of serenity; limpid, 
organ-like harmonies in the orchestra, which, starting on a chord 
in D minor, lead into E flat. In the garden where the Christians 
hold their meetings, in a suburb of Home, Fanuel is continuing 
his narration of the Sermon on the Mount; surrounding him are 
women, children and men, all hearkening devoutly to the steady, 
impressive words of the apostle. “Over these humble folk and the 
entire garden there radiates an air of peaceful calm. Every soul 
is filled with an ineffable hope.” The music, both in this scene 
and throughout the first part of the act, is simple, flowing on in a 
continuous legato like a current that meets with no interference 
or impediment. We hear in the orchestra, in swiftly moving 
octaves, the theme which is to serve to bind together the several 
strophes of the Sermon, and musically developed in passacaglia- 
form : 
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Identity of sentiment — such seems to have been the musician’s 
formative idea — is served by an identical theme. Fanuel repeats 
the lines, and the chorus responds softly. The declamation is 
somewhat more animated at the words, “Blessed are the pure 
in heart,” the animation increasing and ascending together with 
all the voices in harmony, when Fanuel repeats the divine words, 
“For they shall see God.” Directly thereafter we note, as a 
curiosity, under another verse of the Evangel, the theme employed 
by Luther in his chorale, “Ein’ feste Burg.” 
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On the final chords of the chorale there enters suavely the clear 
voice of Rubria. “Vigiliamo,” she sings, in a melodious, intensely 
emotional recitative, “e la sera. Arde la face. D’intorno ad 
essa ci aduniamo in pace. Viene il Signore” (and here her voice 
becomes tremulous), “ma nessuno sa quando” (here it is veiled with 
a mysterious sweetness, an infantile ingenuousness). — “Beati” 
(she concludes with growing animation and cadencing trippingly) 
“quei che trovera vegliando.” And as she takes her place among 
the women and children, to twine garlands, there springs up a 
light, lively, juvenile song ushered in by a fresh instrumental 
“Allegro moderato.” With gay volubility the women and children 
take the flowers, “A me! a me!” Then Rubria and Perside inter- 
change the graceful phrases: “A me i ligustri — a te Tailor,” taken 
up by the chorus with a buoyant and elegant counterpoint sus- 
tained by the vocal parts and orchestral arpeggios. A song 
wholly childlike and ingenuous — a springtide enravishment. And 
then there breaks out in fullness of emotion, with broad, measured, 
thrilling sweep, Rubria’s mellow verse: “Oh! date a piene mani, 
date le rose!” over a sonorous and harmonious arpeggiato in the 
strings. And the Christians respond in gracefully caressing 
phrases, now faster, now slower. Rubria’s song ends with the 
words of Jesus: “Lieto e chi muore nel Dio verace.” Long- 
breathed, harmonious invocations by the Christians conclude 
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the lovely canzone: “Amore. . . . Fede. . . . Amore. . . . Speran- 
za!” And a mild voice far back in the garden utters: “Pace!” 
It is as though heaven itself had replied. And the Christians fold 
their hands and bow down in adoration. 



i ' r 


Upon this scene of perfect peace Asteria, lacerated and 
bleeding, breaks in abruptly. Fleeing from the serpents’ pit, 
she has hastened to save the Christians, in pursuit of whom 
Simon Mago, thirsting for their blood, is already astir. Asteria’s 
broken words mark her trepidation; in the tenuous instrumental 
support dolorous accents are heard; there is a rhythmic nucleus 
of triplets sundered by silences that is singularly responsive to the 
soul-state of the protagonist; a gurgling of violins when the thirst- 
consumed Asteria bends her lips to the cup offered by Rubria; 
finally, the dashing orchestral peroration when, after quenching 
her thirst, she flees the scene as if pursued by her evil spirit. 

Remaining alone with Fanuel, Rubria approaches him in an 
endeavor to awaken him from his ecstatic trance and recall him 
to actualities, that he may confront them. Fanuel does not re- 
spond to her urging, but in his turn, gazing fixedly upon her, he 
renews his exhortation to confess her sin. In the orchestra re- 
appears the theme of Ex. 4 in double augmentation, which lends 
it an interrogative expression. There follows loud exclamation 
{agitato) from Fanuel, echoing the anguished entreaty of Rubria: 
“Come potresti or tu quest’affannata anima interrogar?” Where- 
upon the duet is interrupted by the entrance, at the rear of the 
stage, of Simon Mago accompanied by Gobrias. Their arrival is 
underscored by the following theme: 


Andante mosso J;»« 
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out of which there rises another, brought out by Simon Mago, of 
great importance in the further development of the scene. — The two 
pagans are disguised as beggars in quest of alms, and come forward 
warily. Simon Mago (recognized by Fanuel despite his disguise) 
throws himself at Fanuel’s feet; certain death awaits him (he 
says) if he does not succeed in fleeing as Mero has ordained; Fanuel 
alone can save him by revealing to him the mysteries of his Faith. 
But the Christian refuses; Simon gives him over to the pretorian 
guards; the Christians interpose, attempting to liberate their 
brother, but he admonishes them: “Nessun chieda ragione se 
piace a Dio di far possente un empio per poi infrangerlo.” 

In the orchestra are repeated the eight measures of chords 
that sounded at the beginning of the act. All that follows, until 
the fall of the curtain, might be classed as Fanuel’s last fare- 
well to his brethren; the words of the predestinate martyr flow 
tenderly and suavely at first, gradually becoming more agitated 
as he recalls the hours of fraternal intercourse and the approaching 
end. Around him arise lamentations and smothered invocations 
that swell little by little to the full scope of all the voices: “Fan- 
uel! Fanuel! Ah! Ah!” He solemnly invokes a blessing on the 
Christians, who kneel at his gesture; some he kisses, amid a murmur 
of hardly audible Amens. Then a sweetly sonorous arpeggiato: 
“Seguitemi, cantando un lieto canto.” Rubria nears him, all 
humility and tears; to convulsed syncopations, she implores a kiss. 
The chilling response is, “Donna, ho le labbra di mortale argilla.” 
A long pause. Then the voice of Fanuel, strong, serene, resounds 
like a hymn: “Cantate a Dio.” And now the beautiful flower- 
song of Rubria (theme, Ex. 7) is transformed into a hymn, sung 
by her with overwhelming emotion; but she cannot continue, 
sobs choke her voice. The Christians take up the song like an 
Hosanna. Fanuel is deluged with flowers; he is led away by the 
centurions, surrounded by the chanting throng, whose voices 
grow fainter as they move off and disappear. It is evening; the 
voices are still audible; Rubria, listening intently to the receding 
song, hears its dying strains borne back by the wind. — “L’odo . . . 
l’odo ancora ...” A prolonged silence; then the despairing cry 
“Non l’odo piu!” reinforced in the orchestra by a final fff of great 
dramatic effect. 

* * 

* 

Act IV is divided into two contrasting parts; the first spectac- 
ular, full of movement and variety, picturesque, brutal; the second 
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serenely meditative, unified by a sentiment of mystic ecstasy and 
elevation held in a mezzotint which lends it most effective 
characterization. 

The curtain rises on the Oppidum of the Circus Maximus. 
A crowd is struggling around a quadriga that has won a race; 
the contending factions raise threatening or triumphant cries. 
Trumpets off-stage emit sinister peals, echoed by choral outcries. 
One episode presses on another; among them we note that most 
delicate scene of the Puella Gaditana, who issues from the tavern 
and comes forward to dance; a youth plays a dance-tune on the 
double tibia, accompanied by a horn, timpani and clappers. 

Shouts and bursts of laughter still are heard from the Circus, 
mingled with trumpet-blasts. The madly ferocious crowd cries 
for the promised torture of the Dirci. 1 With the ostentation of 
a director of the show, Nero demands whether the bulls, the ropes, 
the torches, the harriers and the archers are all in readiness; ex- 
claiming: “Tebe, una Dirce, ed io ne uccido cento!” The scene 
presents a hundred aspects “In scena!” cries Nero. And when 
Tigellino tells him that Simon Mago, to expedite his flight, is plot- 
ting to set fire to the city, he replies with calm irony: “Guai se 
all’incendio che m’offre il ciel t’opponi. Cio ch’io struggo risorge. 
II mondo e mio! Prima di Nerone nessun sapeva quant’osar puo 
chi regna.” 

Now advances the train of the Christians doomed to the 
torture, Fanuel at their head, chanting the Credo. Rubria ap- 
pears, garbed as a Vestal (the presence of whom, according to 
the law, acts to liberate the victims) ; but her identity is discovered 
by Simon Mago, who tears the infula from her head; then, by 
Nero’s order, she is placed among the other Christian women 
awaiting the sacrifice. (These women are to personate the 
mythical fate of Dirce, bound to a bull and riddled with arrows; 
for Fanuel the torture of Laureolus is planned.) Hardly has the 
funereal procession entered the Circus, when a babel of cries 
greets the first outburst of the flames. The orchestra attacks a 
rapid movement and — while the Oppidum becomes wholly en- 
veloped in flame — gradually calms down on a- series of dissonant 
chords progressing almost entirely by chromatic degrees, until 
the curtain rises again to show the Spoliarium, the crypt reserved 
for the reception of the dead. 

To the accompaniment of a sullen murmur in the basses with 
flashes of dolorous lamentation in the higher octaves, Fanuel and 

: Dirce, wife of Lycus, was bound to the horns of a bull and dragged to death. 
This form of torture, on a grand scale, was a favorite spectacle of the Roman populace. 
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Asteria enter, lighted by a torch; they descend cautiously, often 
stumbling over the corpses. Near Simon Mago, shattered in his 
travesty of the r61e of Icarus, they discover the dying Rubria. 
Stretched on a litter, the maiden revives. Fanuel bends over 
her; as in a dream, she recognizes him. Brief phrases, broken 
words, a music that sighs and laments. Fanuel answers her with 
a melody passing sweet, and tranquillizes her. In this scene 
Rubria expresses herself with exquisite simplicity. In all in- 
nocence she at last reveals her sin: “Tentai confonder nellastessa 
vampa Para ardente di Vesta e la pia lampada della vergine 
saggia.” In the orchestra suavest tones support her faint ac- 
cents, that yet are clear as the voice of a child. With a phrase of 
warmest emotion, Fanuel pronounces the benediction, and his 
words awaken in Rubria a memory of the congenial hours passed 
in the garden, and the Bible stories; now she wishes that he 
should resume the story of Jesus, as an unfinished narrative. And 
Fanuel, in a song like a lullaby. 


Fanuel 
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summons up a picture of distant Galilee and the sermon of the 
Nazarene. “Ancora, ancora!” murmurs Rubria, expiring in the 
caress of the melody. Asteria looks around; no hope of escape 
through the Circus — but yonder is a door; they can save them- 
selves. And Fanuel, crossing the threshold, utters a last farewell: 
“Rubria, addio!” For Asteria this name is a revelation: was 
this the virgin whom Nero outraged? Alone in the hideous Spo- 
larium, amid the crashing vaults and the onrushing flames, Asteria 
interrogates the corpse of Rubria, clutching it: “Dimmi P ardor 

del suo bacio vorace!” Then, seized by sudden pity, she kneels 
with the threefold invocation: “Pace!” While the vault crum- 
bles, Asteria makes her escape, and the orchestra breaks out 
vivacissimo in a short cadence of fullest sonority. 
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Here ends the musical work; but the tragedy continues 
through a fifth act, of which we shall give our readers a brief 
summary. In his theatre Nero is banqueting with his courtiers 
late at night, while the fire still rages. After the banquet and 
lascivious dances, Nero, with the grandly terrible background of 
burning Rome, begins to recite the Eumenides of JSschylus, assum- 
ing the role of Orestes. At first he faithfully follows the Greek 
text; but when the Chorus breaks in with the cry “Matricide!” 
delirium seizes him. In the arch of the portal appears the spectre 
of Agrippina. This falls in with the delirious ravings of Nero, 
and the action fluctuates between an interpretation of the vEschy- 
lean tragedy and the one actually visualized by the emperor. 
And now are heard lugubrious voices announcing the destruction 
of the world; we witness the slow development of a new Apoca- 
lypse; the figures of the mosaics take on life. Nero, in a volup- 
tuous agony, clasps Asteria; she yields ecstatically — then stabs 
herself with a small dagger. The flames reach the walls of the 
imperial theatre, and they crash in; through the breach are seen 
the lights of the gardens and the Christians who are burning, 
bound to the stake. And Nero falls in a swoon, amid celestial 
harmonies and the vengeful maledictions of the spectres. 

* * 

* 

For years we had been awaiting this Nerone; with their 
admiration for the artist — the collaborator (and what a collabor- 
ator!) of Giuseppe Verdi — our parents had handed down to us 
their anxious expectation of the opera which held Boito himself 
in travail some fifty years. Our impatient suspense had grown 
in intensity during the years preceding, after the author’s death; 
every season the premiere had been announced amid increasing 
incredulity, and every season left us perforce resigned to defer 
the disclosure of the mystery. It may, therefore, easily be im- 
agined with what trepidation and what enthusiasm we received 
the offering which Arturo Toscanini presented us on the magnificent 
scale already noted. 

But here we neither will nor can deliver a final judgment on 
Nerone; we shall only set down our impressions as clearly as possible 
in an attempt to give an idea of some of the essential features of 
the opera. Later we may return to the subject and try to de- 
scribe the complex phenomenon of the departed artist, contrasting 
the two operas he left us — two works which should approximately 
mark the extreme periods in a long devotion to art. 
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They should — but in reality they do not. Consider the long 
and minute preparation of Nerone; consider Boito’s hesitation, 
never overcome, to make his work known, not simply to the public, 
but even to his most intimate friends, or even to talk about it; con- 
sider finally (or in the first place) this man’s artistic conscience, 
and that this Nero envisaged by us was the inevitable fruit of a 
period of crisis and spiritual and stylistic travail. Everyone 
knows what an effect of novelty Mefistofele had made on its first 
production in 1868, and what genial audacity Boito manifested 
therein. Now, an artist who is silent for fifty years — silent, but 
given over to unremitting study — must be thought of as one 
intent on resolving an individual crisis, on creating an instrument 
better suited to express a new phase of his creative capacity and 
to overcome any obstacle that prevents his rapid progress along 
the new path whereof he dreams and which he sees opening before 
him. Well, the hearing of Nerone destroys all these hypotheses 
at a blow; Nerone, in its fundamental features, was conceived in 
the same intellectual and formal atmosphere as Mefistofele. How- 
ever hazardous the assertion may appear, we are unable to discern, 
in the opera recently performed, any signs of innovation or evolu- 
tion, or, withal, of a broader or deeper development of the charac- 
ters of the drama than was shown in the first of Boito’s operas. It 
was noticed by many, directly after the publication of the tragedy 
in book-form (1901), that the cardinal points of Boito’s dramaturgy 
were the same as those which had attracted him, in early youth, 
in the poem of Faust and Mephistophiles; that in Nerone the 
contrast, tinged with romanticism, between matter and spirit, 
good and evil, earth and heaven, persists as the mainspring of the 
action and is present in the poet’s mind at every moment of his 
creative activity. With regard to the music, we are confronted 
by the same features that we noted in Mefistofele — a smooth and 
facile flow of melody, hardly ever personal and incisive, but always 
concentrated in fine and delicate forms; a cadential harmonv not 
especially rich and varied, but expressive and always adapted to 
set the thematic line in a favorable light; a tendency to finish off 
and isolate the episodes, yet without doing violence to the logical 
development of the action and flow of emotion; a well-nigh per- 
fect equilibrium between the elements of the composite work, that 
is, between poetry, music, and the play of fancy; lastly, what 
might be called an obsession to make the expression as plain and 
transparent as possible, to use a language comprising a limited 
number of words, but choosing these to the end that they might 
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suffice, with their manifold combinations, for the description of 
every act and every sentiment. 

It cannot be affirmed that the characters in Nerone exhibit 
a more complex and subtle psychology than those in Mefistofele; 
in fact if, by psychology, we mean vitality, dynamism, a multi- 
plicity of emotions, it seems to us that they are still more schematic 
and unilateral than those in the poem inspired by Goethe — at 
least, so they appear to us in their musical realization, i.e., in that 
which constitutes their true existence and artistic reality. And 
while in Nerone the musical speech may be more highly developed 
and richer in significant phrases than that of Mefistofele , we never- 
theless venture to say that a careful study of the vocal score 
permits us to reduce its apparent wealth of phrase to quite modest 
proportions (even leaving out of consideration possible extraneous 
collaboration, whereof much is said but concerning which it 
does not seem opportune to take serious notice — unless we should 
come into possession of authentic and inexpugnable documents 
throwing light on either side of the question). 

After all, however, these are matters of relative importance; 
the main point is to place the opera historically, to demonstrate 
the isolation of Arrigo Boito and his independence of all external 
influences (with the sole, if any, exception of Verdi, more especially 
the Verdi of Otello ). What we need to discover is whether the 
musician, with the limited means at his disposal, succeeded in 
making his characters actually alive; whether they stand out 
clearly and unmistakably for us before whom they enact their 
parts, and move us with a deep and lasting emotion. 

Now, the emotional life of a personage in a musical drama 
can manifest itself in two ways, either lyrically or dramatically. 
Lyrically, through song, that is, through an effusion of feeling 
which stands by itself as a revelation of some particular emotional 
phase grasped by the artist and fixed in its unicity; dramatically, 
through declamation, that is, as the expression of a conflict either 
with oneself or with one’s adversaries which cannot be concentrated 
on one point, but is depicted in continuous and swift development 
with fresh and ever-changing colors and accents. As these soul- 
states coexist potentially in every human being that is not a con- 
ceptual abstraction, now the one and now the other gaining the 
upper hand, so the twain approach and blend with each other to 
give us a lifelike illusion of personality. Boito, in his Nerone, 
laid peculiar stress on the dramatic aspect; the action did not 
permit — still less suggest — lyrical episodes (unless we choose to 
attribute that characteristic to certain choreographic tableaux 
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whose architecture seems to have been made an end in itself). 
But has he actually given us the musical realization of a drama, 
or was it not rather a picture, a description of a conflict which, 
at times, is a mere contrast of colors? And, however wishful, 
was he able to endow with dramatic life personages whose hu- 
manity is so little in evidence as to be fairly inapprehensible? 

A rapid review of the tragic characters will speedily convince 
us that he could not. Nero — as others have already observed — 
is not the protagonist of the tragedy, but rather the deus ex ma- 
china; because of him, episodes occur, but he remains aloof or, if 
participating, he does not do so as an active personality, he neither 
directs them nor puts his mark upon them. In the portrayal of a 
world in dissolution he certainly is not the effective agent; a 
histrion and rhetorician, he becomes human — basely human — 
for an instant only, in the sensual swirl that sweeps him to the 
feet of Agrippina, the supposed goddess. From his opposition 
to the others he issues neither victorious nor defeated; even his 
display of ferocity (in the scene of the Oppidum) has no thrill for 
us; so weak is it in dramatic verve that it pales against the monu- 
mental background of the scene. The psychological impulses 
that provoke the acts of Nero are not clear and unequivocal. 
You may create a character as changeable as you please, a very 
kaleidoscope of contradictory sentiments; but you must see to it 
that all the diverse manifestations of his personality are linked 
with definite causes; the great dramatists, from iEschylus to 
Shakespeare, knew how to do this, and have done it in such wise 
that, despite the multiplicity of manifestations, the auditor has 
never had to lose track of the personality. 

Simon Mago rather than Nero seems meant to oppose Fan- 
uel and the Christian world with exceptional force, and, in fact, 
we find him twice during the tragedy in conflict with the apostle 
of the new religion, so gentle, yet, on occasion, so inflexible in 
hate. But the contrast is not made immediate and persuasive; 
in Act I it is limited to a few measures in which Fanuel launches 
his anathema against the agitator, and ends in a reciprocal dec- 
laration of “war to the death.” Is this sufficient for a realistic 
presentation of this drama of two conceptions of life — the grossly 
opportunistic view of Simon Mago, who sees in the downfall of 
the empire a possibility of seizing power and leadership for him- 
self, and that of the mariner of Palestine, preparing for martyrdom 
for his faith? To render this contrast dramatically effective, it is 
necessary that we should have been fully informed concerning 
these two characters; thus a chief dramatic point has already 
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been missed. In Act III Simon Mago and Fanuel again are 
brought face to face, but now the Christian offers no resistance 
whatever; he has already overpassed any dramatic possibilities of 
reaction as regards his faith. Besides, does this Simon Mago 
really appear to be of a stature capable of opposing — on a different 
plane — the figure of Fanuel, of such lofty nobility in its every mani- 
festation and expression? Is he really the man to set himself up as 
a representative of an entire world such as Boito sought to revive? 
Ponder a moment, if not on Mephistophiles, on Iago (to whom 
Boito’s thaumaturgist bears some slight resemblance), and you 
will instantly perceive why it is that Iago is a powerful character 
and Simon Mago nothing but a mediocre comedian; the former a 
prime mover in the drama and the latter an element of secondary 
importance in the tragedy; the whole second act, and the catas- 
trophe of the third, can be just as well imagined without referring 
in thought to the figure of Mago. 

In Rubria there was a potentiality of dramatic elements, 
but in the presentation that Boito has given us they do not reach 
fruition. Rubria, both vestal virgin and Christian, who wished 
“to mingle in one flame the ardent altar of Vesta and the pious 
lamp of the wise virgin,” might have risen to a symbolical im- 
personation of the contrast between the two worlds, might have 
given a concrete, artistic realization of the drama of her time. 
But she, gentlest of maidens, who inspired one of the loftiest 
flights and liveliest imaginings of the poet, seems merged, as a 
dramatic entity, in Fanuel; as a human type she is still more 
elusive than Margherita, of whom she reminds us in more than 
one episode, and especially — in association with the musical ex- 
pression — in the final scene of the tragedy. Mark how artlessly 
and candidly she confesses “her sin” to Fanuel just before her 
death; here, again, the situation was powerless to engender dra- 
matic accents, in view of the preceding scenes, and did not en- 
gender them. And, in consequence, the moment of absolution — 
in which, according to the interpretation of those who stood 
nearest to Boito, is to be sought the salutary significance of the 
tragedy — also acts with less emotional efficacy on the spectator, 
who cannot feel it as a resolution, not having been brought into 
living contact with the turmoil of warring wills and passions. 

Asteria, on the other hand, strikes me as the most concrete 
of these figures from a dramatic viewpoint. In her alone do 
ideas take on dynamic energy, assume the quality of human 
faculties, even where the strangeness and ambiguity of her out- 
ward seeming may appear to set her apart from us in a fantastic, 
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unreal environment. During the three episodes in which she 
suddenly intervenes in the action, everything derives color and 
animation from her presence; the tragic atmosphere thrills with 
a je ne sais quoi of increased elasticity, expectancy — in a word, 
vitality. Rereading her first words to Simon Mago, we are in- 
stantly made aware of her soul-conflict. Whatever the destiny 
or other irrational impulse that guides her like the moth to the 
flame, we none the less feel her dramatic emergency as she herself 
realizes it. On her every attempt at liberation, on her every 
revolt against the impulse that urges her toward her god of the 
homicidal caresses, there follows a reactionary impulse, so that 
she painfully and perpetually fluctuates between what she wishes 
to do and what she ought to do. Such a conflict is decidedly 
dramatic, provided that Asteria clearly sees the two extremes of 
her fluctuation; for there can be no drama without a consciousness 
of conflict. 

But the action of Boito’s tragedy (so writes the afore- 
mentioned Giani in his essay on the literary opera) “transcends 
the affairs of the persons wherefrom the various episodes of the 
drama are woven. The legend of Nero is not so important in 
itself as for the structure built up around it — in a word, for the 
groundwork which it offers for the representation of that con- 
trast of beliefs and affects wherein more properly lies the profound 
significance of the story and legend as well as of the tragedy.” 
It seems to me that the “profound significance” — assuming that 
there may be educed from a work of art some significance that 
“transcends” said work of art in and by itself — can by no means 
treat as abstractions the persons who have their being in the 
work and give life to it; it seems to me, further, that such signifi- 
cance can reveal itself only where each of the characters possesses 
a positive and individual physiognomy, and when their experiences, 
whether viewed individually, or in their parallelism, or in their 
antagonism, are based on genuine dramatic necessity. If, failing 
the above, some significance be found, it will be either extrinsic 
to artistic reality (allegory or symbol), or existent only in the 
author’s intention; in either case it is an extra-esthetic finality of 
which the critic can not and should not take account. 

But, even disregarding all this, where are these two worlds 
in actual conflict — not a mere contrast of colors (static contrasts), 
but a conflict (as Giani says) of beliefs and affects, confronting 
each other armed and ready, tense with antagonistic forces that 
need only a spark to explode (a dynamic, i.e., dramatic conflict)? 
This comes to pass, perhaps for the first time in all the tragedy, in 
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the fifth act (and for this reason we gave a short summary of it a 
few pages back); but it is nowhere to be found in the musical 
work. The damage done by this omission — to which Boito 
assuredly resigned himself for no slight reasons, but regretfully — 
to the dynamics of the work, is considerable. Indeed, by reason 
of the omission of the logical clarification brought about by the 
actual conflict, many portions of the tragedy are shown us as 
mere coloristico-descriptive phenomena. The author himself, 
as a musician, had no other conception of it. Recollect the mar- 
ginal notes he made on a copy of the libretto and recently published 
by Forzano in a paper he wrote on the scenic preparation of the 
opera (in La Lettura, March, 1924). Boito set down the orchestral 
colors beside the principal scenes in Act I; at the first entrance 
of Nero, who fancies himself pursued by Erinys, the poet writes: 
“Horror, remorse, incubus, weird seizure — prevailing color, gray”; 
when Nero has fled before the apparition of Asteria, he jots down: 
“Immediately after Nero’s disappearance the atmosphere of 
horror grows clearer, the gray shades off into indigo. Prevailing 
color, indigo.” When Rubria appears, we read: “The indigo 
shades off rapidly into blue; prevailing color, blue”; finally, in 
the triumph scene, “the prevailing color is yellow.” One color 
succeeds another in such a way that their contrast is not vivid, 
the effect thus being greatly diminished. Similarly, the first act, 
in the open air and with wide horizons, and the gloriously triumphal 
scene of the finale of the same act, all sunshine and clear skies, is 
followed by a subterraneous, ambiguous second act teeming with 
mysterious lights, oppressive with its heavy, murky atmosphere; 
after Simon Mago’s temple, wherein are performed involved magic 
rites, comes the pure and ingenuous and human celebration of 
Christian love and faith in the garden, encircled by the pallor 
of the olive-trees. And in Act IV, divided into two parts, how 
extreme is the contrast of color between the scene of the Oppidum 
invaded by a clamorous, orgiastic crowd, and that of the Spolarium, 
so dismally walled in and silent — between the red glare of the fire 
and the lowering obscurity of the funereal vault! But the drama 
does not stand forth; the contrast remains inert; we are not carried 
away by a graphic artistic expression of passion. 

The preceding observations — an analysis limited for lack of 
space to fundamental features — leads up to this conclusion: That 

Boito did not have in hand a poem that (with some few exceptions) 
offered him either characters or situations strongly and saliently 
dramatic; now, could the musician find accents of thrilling emo- 
tion to give life to such characters and situations? Some will 
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say that gifted composers, extraordinarily endowed with musical 
imagination, have succeeded in lending vitality to persons and 
episodes which, in the libretto, were little more than puppets and 
oleographs. However we may feel tempted, at first blush, to 
agree with this affirmation, when we recall the past and pass in 
review the finest operas that have been written we observe that 
where the musician employs his most fervent strains the “ex- 
tremes” of the dramatic conflict are to be found (we mean the 
resolution of the dramatic element into the lyric; but this last 
entails, for us, a presumption of drama, that is, it acts as a clari- 
fication; otherwise it would be an hors d' oeuvre in the musical 
work; it might be as lovely as you please regarded by itself, as 
music, but for the ends of the dramatic work it would not interest 
us in the least — I might say that it would confuse us). That the 
librettist may have laid little stress on these “extremes,” or barely 
suggested them, does not matter to us any more than to the 
composer, who unearths and brings to light and presents us in 
full relief whatever arouses his interest as a musical playright 
and gives an impulse to his creative fancy. It is only necessary, 
withal, to study attentively some of the operas of Verdi and 
Wagner to perceive clearly that the musician always reaches the 
heights of his art where — and only where — the conditions we 
have emphasized are to be found; and that he gives us, conversely, 
impressions much less delightful and vivid and lasting when he has, 
of necessity, to traverse the zones of shadow in his dramatic 
poem. 

It seems to me that the selfsame alternation between fervent 
and tepid episodes is noticeable, with the selfsame outcome, in 
Boito’s Nerone, making due allowance, of course, for differences 
between the vision and the wealth of imagination proper to the 
two last-named masters and those of the composer who is the 
subject of this paper. 

* * 

* 

Having reached this point, after viewing the opera as a dra- 
matic whole — and we are persuaded, and unshaken in our belief, 
that the music-drama (musical comedy excepted) has a raison 
d'etre and can exist only in so far as it is a realization of a drama — 
we are really at a loss where to begin should we propose to speak 
of this or that scene of Nerone in particular. The reader will 
probably ask us for disquisitions on the “music.” We are ac- 
customed to such demands, but are unable to respond because 
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of the principle already laid down — that in an opera music for its 
own sake ought not to be. Besides, Boito was certainly not a 
musician — a lyricist for voice, or a symphonist for orchestra — to 
deserve unbounded admiration for his music as music; as for 
musical beauties in Nerone, there are surely no more — and possibly 
are fewer — than in Mefistofele. We often find, instead, an in- 
tuition of the color of a scene and an adequacy of musical speech — 
if not perfect, assuredly divined — at the psychological moment; 
and this we have noted and called attention to while reviewing 
the successive situations of the score. 

Beyond question, Arrigo Boito was an artist of lofty aims, 
of whom one may not speak without the greatest reverence and 
respect. But his creative imagination all too frequently restricted 
his intentions, and the lack of thorough technical training as a 
musician hindered his hand from fully attaining what his intuition 
perceived. This restraint of imagination and this deficiency in 
technics are plainly to be seen in Nerone — even more than in his 
earlier opera. At certain moments it seems as though the sweep 
of the bow would describe a curve soaring to heaven, proud and 
confident; and then the bow, instead, falls short, stifled, and the 
sublime heavenward flight resolves into an anxious fluttering and 
panting. On the whole it is the lack of air, of light and color, 
that chiefly strikes one after hearing the opera two or three times. 
It has an effect as if the whole work had been penned in an under- 
ground vault, with a breadth of horizon like that of a studio, and 
worked out by lamplight with laborious minuteness. One never 
feels that catch in the throat during one of those terrible moments 
such as, in Verdi, suffice to dissipate the drabness — or it may be 
the banality — of an entire scene; when you forget where you are, 
feeling the inevitableness of a thing of genius that can neither be 
weighed nor measured. 

There is a single episode in the opera where emotion has been 
realized in the artistic expression in an unequivocal manner; this 
is in the finale of Act III, already alluded to. Here Boito reached 
the climax of all that he had to offer us, and he grips us; wherever 
and whenever I may hear those strains again, I feel that my im- 
pression will always be the same. This is not Rome, nor is it 
Jerusalem; it is the mild and shining presence of a man of faith 
who goes out to meet his fate with a steadfast heart; we see a 
group of human beings that cling to him and offer him their sacri- 
fice in the joy of tears; all in all, it is the representation of an ideal 
moment in life, the restrained exaltation of an act of faith and 
courage, of an ideality that shines all the more radiant in the 
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shadow of sacrifice. I often think that Boito sought to endow 
Fanuel with many traits of his own soul; that He who was ours 
had faith in Art, and to her made willing sacrifice of every fleeting 
impure joy, and at every hour of his life was her defender, clear of 
e ye, without fear and without reproach. 

( Translated by Theodore Baker.) 



VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

By CARL ENGEL 


I T would be rash in me to ask my readers into the draughty 
hall of fame and bid the less gentle among them uncover their 
heads before another genius. I have made no discovery that 
warrants my inviting them to take such risks. There are no new 
“La ci darem” variations on which I have laid hands. Besides, 
musical genius is a thing so common nowadays that merely one 
more possessor of it would no longer send Eusebius and Florestan 
into a trance. So, if you will keep your hats on and kindly keep 
under them what I am about to confess, I shall tell you a secret: 
I have been converted. Let me explain— I have not altogether 
abjured the few little sinful pleasures that lighten the ennui of 
this world. I am still resisting, to my everlasting detriment per- 
haps, the lass with the indelicate tambourine. But nevertheless, 
I have been converted. From the agony which it was at first, it 
has now become my intense delight to listen to the most extra- 
ordinary music you can imagine. I have hesitated to tell you of 
this experience. It is all rather personal. But in whatever light 
it may place me, I think I owe it to you to make a clean breast. 
Perhaps it will serve as an example to others and hasten the steps 
of those who, unlike myself, have not yet reached their musical 
Damascus. 

My Damascene adventure has given me a new conception of 
music ; it has given me a better understanding of atonal and arhyth- 
mic music. Need I confide to you that much of this latest species 
had been a puzzle to me? I was beginning to fear that my hear- 
ing had been irremediably “arrested.” I went to hyper-prismatic 
concerts with a feeling of hypo-gastric discomfort. And when I 
found that “Le Sacre du Printemps” did not incite me to massacre 
nubile maidens or otherwise follow the sanguine trail of Jack the 
Ripper, I could have sworn that musically I was dead. Heaven 
be praised, I am fully alive. Not only that, but I have actually 
left far behind me most of what seemed to obstruct my advance. 

All this I owe to a strange and new sort of piano playing, a 
good deal of which I have lately heard. As I said before, at first 
I thought that I could not possibly endure it. My sense of form, 
of harmony, of everything was outraged. The inevitable prejudice 
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stirred. External details are quick to attract our attention and to 
divert it from the internal substance of things. Because this 
piano playing partook somewhat of the more recent splash-dash- 
and-squash method, I was willing to condemn it offhand. But 
the method is not really so bad, nor is it so new. I was pleasantly 
shocked, the other night, when, in my capacity as overseer of 
a large musical necropolis, I ran into the shade of an ancestor 
of Messrs. Cowell, Ives, Ornstein and Rebikof. What is the palm 
of Rebikof’s hand or Mr. Ornstein’s fist, what the 14-inch ruler of 
Mr. Ives or even the whole extent of Mr. Cowell’s brachial reach 
— what are they, I ask you, when it comes to tonal effects, com- 
pared with certain means employed by that brilliant pianist, 
Charles Wehle, and made popular by him on his globe-encircling 
tours during the ’60’s of the last century? Henri Kowalski, com- 
poser of showy “exhibition” pieces, wrote an entertaining book on 
his travels in America. In it he gives an account of Wehle’s aston- 
ishing technic. Wehle, it appears, found that nothing roused the 
enthusiasm of certain American audiences to a higher pitch than 
if, in the middle of a piece, he would suddenly rise from his chair, 
turn his back to the keyboard, smite it hard, and as quickly sit 
down again on the stool to continue playing with his hands. That 
little device should not be overlooked by Wehle’s pianistic de- 
scendents. But here I am at my old trick of rambling. 

* * 

* 

Would that discursiveness were my only fault. What troubles 
me far more is the suspicion that now and then I have perhaps 
been guilty of a dangerously close approach to levity. All the 
greater, therefore, the need of seriousness in dealing with a matter 
which, to me at least, is very serious. I have told you of my con- 
version. Now let me describe to you, if I can, the kind of music 
that converted me. 

It is piano music. Or I should rather say that it is music 
which happens to be played on a piano. But the nature of the 
instrument is something you forget the moment you realize the 
newness and import of the sounds that emanate from it. I have 
suggested to you that at times the manner of playing is not un- 
like that which aims at tonal blurs, at tone clusters, resulting in 
the clash of different overtone series. The feeling of tonality is 
entirely lost. Instead of rhythmic beats there are emotional 
flashes; not the pulses of a machine or the stolid gait of toil, but 
absolute freedom of movement. Nor is it mere loose-jointedness, 
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or artificial irregularity. If rigid form seems to have been de- 
stroyed, it has been replaced by the contours of a thing that is 
growing, wild and untrimmed, in accordance with natural laws of 
proportion and balance. The effect is a challenge to our con- 
ception of symmetry, that fable concocted by professors of art- 
classes and dull stone-masons. Then again the fitful motion is 
stopped, compressed into rhythmic insistence, almost barbaric — 
the primitive urge of stroke and counterstroke, indefinitely, 
intolerably prolonged. Release comes with the renewed, untram- 
melled onrush of sounds toppling over each other in a mad haste 
to perish. Suddenly a frantic pounding, the pounding at the 
prison bars of incomprehension — then a pause, a gentle caress of a 
key, or half a dozen keys, a meditative lingering on a weirdly in- 
congruous chord, which by mere reiteration changes into the 
loveliest harmony imaginable. It is as if intellect had abdicated 
and instinct held the reins. There are fleeting reminiscences of 
the later Strawinsky and Schonberg, and yet they mean nothing. 
For if you were to seek in all of Schonberg and Strawinsky for the 
model of a phrase that may have suggested a similarity of pro- 
cedure, you could not find it. This music has one advantage over 
anything I have heard: it is devoid of mannerism. I am tempted 
to deny that it is musical composition. It is life turned sound — 
the joy of life, or perhaps the startled surprise at life, the wonder 
of consciousness and will, yielding unconsciously to forces beyond 
the power of human control or understanding. What our ear 
may deem the groping of sound, blind and guideless, is in reality 
the vision of touch, discerning metaphysical truth and uttering it in 
monosyllables of music. Listen to this spontaneous outpouring, 
and it is manifest that Moses, descending the slopes of Horeb and 
hearing the idolatrous revellers in the plain, committed a pious 
fraud and suppressed the first commandment the Voice gave unto 
him — the commandment: “Thou shalt sing!” 

For the last four thousand years music has been on the wrong 
track. We have built and perfected a huge gate of iron, ingeni- 
ously wrought in a maze of intertwining wreaths and geometrical 
designs. We have become so absorbed in the elaboration of this 
gorgeous gate that we have lost sight of the living trees and flowers 
from which it has separated us so long. But the gate that leads 
into the Garden will be forced. Soon it will stand wide open. 
Signs point to it everywhere. 

You will share my regret that the music which more than 
anything else converted me to this firm belief defies transcription 
upon paper. My crude account of it is the best I can do. It 
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can not be printed. You will see the difficulty, or rather the im- 
possibility, when I tell you that the originator and player of this 
music is a young lady, aged two. 

* * 

* 

Luckily, I am able to show you a composition which, although 
still a long way behind the music I have described to you, is the 
nearest thing to it that I have found. The Editor of The Musi- 
cal Quarterly has kindly consented to another departure and has 
granted “the present reviewer” the backing of visual evidence. 
I now call your attention to a little piece by Arthur Lourie, the 
Russian composer. It is the first in a set of “Forms in the Air” 
dedicated to Pablo Picasso. Poets in the 16th and 17th centuries 
indulged in the innocent pastime of writing poems the lines of which 
were so arranged in length, that printed they would shape into a 
cross or a heart or similar pattern. At least one musician, of a 
later age, tried to apply this idea to music, but with far less suc- 
cess than Mr. Lourie has achieved in what might not inaptly be 
entitled “Piece in Form of a Hernia.” If you carefully study 
the musical illustration you will see what I mean. 

a Pablo Picasso Arthur Louri6 
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One or two of Mr. Lourie’s vocal compositions and his “Syn- 
theses” for piano have been given in New York. I have just 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with more of his work, 
together with that of a number of other young Russian composers. 
Their music is published by the Musical Sector of the Soviet 
Government. Many names were new to me. 

I heard the name of Lourie first pronounced by my friend 
Varese, some two or three years ago. He had met Lourie in 
Berlin, I believe, and proclaimed him among the boldest spirits 
of the age. Comrade Lourie at the time was Commissary or 
High-executioner of all the Music in all the Red Russias. My 
conversion had not been effected, in those days, and I accepted 
Varese’s opinion with a certain reserve. Last year Dr. Oscar 
von Riesemann wrote a brief sketch of these young Russians for 
“Der Auftakt,” the excellent little review edited by Dr. Erich 
Steinhard in Prague. Dr. von Riesemann, who ordinarily is well 
versed in things Russian, wrote of Lourie’s piano music that it was 
“lisping and stammering in Scriabin’s manner.” He judged that 
a String Quartet of Lourie’s, which he had not seen, must be a good 
deal better than the piano pieces to explain the performance of 
it in Berlin by artists such as the members of the “Amar-Quartet.” 
I have a vague recollection of reading criticisms of that perform- 
ance. Also, I now have seen Lourie’s Quartet, and I must say 
that I am most anxious to hear it. I can not agree with Dr. von 
Riesemann as regards Lourie’s piano music. I believe that of 
all these Soviet composers he is among the two or three whose 
work is least slavishly aping the later formulas of Scriabin, which 
make so much of this music simple decalcomania. 

To be sure, Lourie’s work is uneven. But it is the work of a 
personality. The string quartet was written in 1915 and pub- 
lished in 1921. From a mere reading of it I get the impression 
that it is very thoughtfully and adroitly contrived. Some of his 
methods are familiarly known in all modern music. Others show 
originality, imagination, and daring. It is extremely vivid music. 
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Now one seems to hear the leaden voice of a monk reciting his 
hours in a cell, dank and dark with the Russian Winter; then 
again a phrase that suggests the hysterical screech of parrots at 
fight, swaying in giant trees under a tropical sun. Progressions 
in parallel sevenths and ninths are no more exciting than is Huc- 
bald’s organum. But there is much else that promises distinct 
excitement; and not a little that seems to hold in store pleasures 
of a new kind. The recitant begins the piece, he makes the 
peroration at the end of the first movement — most effectively — 
and has again the last word in the second or concluding movement. 

Lourie’s settings of verses by Anna Achmatova awaken a 
desire to hear them sung by Sophie Braslau. The charming 
“Rondel” to French words by Mallarme [composed 1917, pub- 
lished 1923] is a little gem. The Sapphic odes, in translations by 
Viecheslav Ivanov, I may grow to like. At present they leave 
me cold, although I think them decidedly more “Greek” than are 
the attempts of A. Shenshin to set some of these odes. Lourie’s 
arrangement of the Minuet in the 3rd act of Gluck’s “Iphigenie 
en Aulide” is forced and unclean. The children’s pieces for 
piano, with their amusing caricatures, are among the most re- 
freshing things I know. Then there is “Upman, a Smoking 
Sketch,” a third Sonatina for piano, and more that “progressive” 
pianists may find to their liking. 

If, on the whole, my estimate of Comrade Lourie has almost 
risen to friend Varese’s point, I must admit that the superlative 
opinion I had somehow formed of Nicolas Miaskowski has come 
down a few pegs. No doubt, this man is an excellent musician. 
Perhaps he knows more than does Lourie. Whether or not he 
has more to say I am not prepared to decide. His opus 1, Seven 
Songs, is fluent, undistinguished music, with a touch of the banal 
here and there, and one lovely song to end the group. There are 
other songs, op. 21 and 22 (3 vol.), some of which were written 
as long ago as 1903, then revised, and published within the last 
two years. Notably those to words by Zinaide Nikolajevna 
Gippius, the wife of Dmitri Mereszkovski, show the meticulous 
workmanship of an artist. But that praise is all one can give 
them. However, we were told by those who claimed to know, 
that the true Miaskowski is to be found in the piano sonatas and 
symphonic works. I have gone through three sonatas (I in D 
minor, II in F sharp minor, III in C minor) and do not pretend 
that I got more than a surface view of them. I doubt that I 
shall ever really want to know them better. Of his orchestral 
scores I have seen the symphonic poem “Alastor” (after Shelley) 
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and the Fifth Symphony. The first of the two demands a Strauss- 
ian orchestra, and Straussian is most of the orchestral fabric, even 
some of the thematic “yodeling.” I ask you what you think of 
this: 


Andante sereno 



Played by a piccolo and celesta against a tremolo harmony in the 
higher strings and pizzicati in the lower, this may sound quite 
serene, but it might have been “Made in Garmisch.” And so 
might have been the whole piece. The symphony sets out in the 
most conventional way and never deserts it for very long. The 
Scherzo is Russian to the core and is bound to make an instanta- 
neous appeal. 1 

Dr. von Riesemann correctly emphasizes the dominant in- 
fluence of Scriabin over most of the young Russians. But I find 
it not so pronounced in Lourie or Miaskowski as it is in some of the 
out and out “disciples.” Anatole Alexandrov is one of them. 
His four piano sonatas are Scriabin beyond the grave. The dimly 
felt program, the mysticism, the “Sturm und Drang,” the morbid 
Fafneric growlings that alternate with neuropathic fits of exalta- 
tion — all is there, overdrawn, overdone. The prevalence of 
octave passages and octave chords is not of the disciple’s master. 
He knew better. The fourth sonata (written in 1922) opens 
“provocatamente” and ends forty pages later in a “quasi pre- 
ghiera.” Wisdom was a long time coming. And to din fortissimo 
five measures of C major into the listener’s ear, at the very close, 
does not make him forget what has gone before. This affectation 
of closing in C major, after atonal orgies, is getting to be as common 
as was the practice of our grandparents to have rinsing glasses 
and basins passed round the dinner table after a rich repast. 

I cannot dwell on every one of these Scriabinites. Whether 
it be Leonid Sabaneiev (who last year published a book on 
Scriabin), or A. Shaposhinko, or D. Melkikh, or E. Pavlov — 
everywhere the same perfumed grief and impotent raving, the 
chromatic worming of inner voices and the furious assaults that 


^his article was in proof when I read a report that recently the 5th Symphony 
had been heard twice in Moscow; once under the direction of Mr. Maljko, the other 
time in one of the concerts of the Moscow orchestra at which that body of excellent 
musicians dispensed with a conductor. Both times the Scherzo had to be repeated. 
I can readily see why. 
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come to naught. Some of it is glorified Salon-music, nothing 
more. Even S. Evseiev’s is but a spineless replica of a style that 
goes back through Scriabin to Liszt rather than to Chopin. 
Evseiev’s Prelude op. 3, No. 2, on a Russian theme, is charming. 
His piano sonata, op. 2, is boresome. 

The most personal physiognomy in this group is that of 
Samuel Feinberg. His is a strong talent. Perhaps he has genius. 
His two Phantasies for piano (op. 5, 1917 and op. 9, 1919) are the 
concentrated essence of a deeply musical soul. At the opening 
of the first Phantasy the shifting cross relations are like the sway- 
ing of misty veils. Harmonic freedom and contrapuntal ease 
attain their last degree within the bourns of discipline and rigor- 
ous form. An occasional squareness and repetition of motive 
savours of Franck. Feinberg’s Fourth Sonata for piano (written 
in 1918, published last year) strikes me as a magnificent work. 
Here is a man of fertile invention and abundant technic. His 
modernity does not hang in the air, it rests on a rock. The three 
songs op. 7, to words by the great Russian poet Blok, seem less 
convincing. But the man deserves watching for a while. 

Since biographical details for most of these composers are still 
missing, nothing can be guessed as to their age or training that is 
not revealed in their music. To the older men apparently belongs 
A. Gedike, whose arrangements of Russian folk-songs (op. 29) for 
voice, piano, violin and ’cello cannot be too highly recommended. 
Perhaps Gr. Lobachev is not a youngster any longer, but he has the 
heart of youth and childhood. His fairy tales and nursery songs 
(op. 15 and 19) invite comparison with Musorgski. They are 
exquisite. A. Borchman’s Suite for piano is his op. 10 and was 
published in 1922. But his music wears the whiskers of Rimsky- 
Korsakof without having the sparkle of Rimsky-Korsakof’s 
spectacled eyes. Grigoriev and Alexander Krein are evidently 
brothers; and quite evidently they are Jews. Both have absorbed 
the Synagogue chants, Alexander more than Grigoriev. But 
when Alexander’s melody (in the songs op. 31 to words by Abram 
Ephrus) is frankly Russian or Hebrew, his accompaniment is 
bedaubed with Debussy and Ravel. Grigoriev leans on Scriabin. 
Yet his Mazurkas (op. 15 and 19) lack the limpidity, the aristo- 
cratic grace of the mazurkas which Scriabin wrote in his “second 
manner.” The most ambitious work of Grigoriev Krein which 
I have seen is his Sonata, op. 11, for violin and piano. The Pa- 
phian cup of bitter-sweet suspensions is overflowing. This music 
is as taut as an elastic ready to snap. One or the other of our 
modern music guilds should try it and see if it will snap. 
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Of I. Krishanowski I have seen only songs (op. 19, 20 and 21). 
These are true songs, not piano pieces in combat with a struggling 
voice. It is curious to see Verlaine set by a Russian. But since 
the poet of the Mongol head was Bohemian as much as French, 
why not? In the songs of M. Kuzmin, who is his own poet, I find 
little that is ingratiating. The songs of Liubov Streicher (op. 2 
and 3) call for no comment, nor do those of A. Shenshin to words 
of Blok and Sologub. His settings of Sappho I have alluded to. 
His Seven Preludes, op. 7, for piano are great-grandchildren of 
Chopin. A piano reduction of his op. 2, “Fil de la Vierge,” does 
not whet my appetite for the orchestral score of this short sym- 
phonic poem inspired by Balmont. 

Whatever the Soviet Government is doing, it is not dis- 
couraging the musical composers that remain alive or in the 
country. But even so superficial a study as that which I have 
been able to give these works, forces one to draw the conclusion 
that Russia’s greatest composers are either dead or now prefer 
residence in foreign parts. 

* * 

* 

A Government that so generously attends to the printing of 
music can not afford to neglect patriotic songs. Moreover, song 
is an effective means of propaganda. The samples of recently 
published patriotic music of Red Russia, which I have seen, are 
rather curious. The external appearance suffices to indicate their 
Soviet character. In a few instances a touch of “futurist” decora- 
tion embellishes the title-page. For the most part, however, the 
cover is merely a flaming red. Two of these red sheets show a 
line-cut of Lenin’s bust; one is a choral song by Lobatchev dedi- 
cated to the memory of Lenin; the other is entitled “To V. I. 
Lenin at his grave” and is the work of so distinguished a musician 
as A. Kastalski, who apparently has been pressed into the service 
of the republic. It reminds one of citoyen Mehul writing a “Hymne 
du 9 thermidor,” and citoyen Cherubini contributing an “Ode sur 
le 18 fructidor.” The music of these and other “citizen-compo- 
sers” fills a stout volume. No doubt, some day the revolutionary 
Russian music will be collected. The two funeral hymns to 
Lenin were printed in 1924. But one has the imprint of the Mu- 
sical Sector with Moscow and Petrograd, while the other, by 
Kastalski, gives Moscow and Leningrad. Bibliographers will draw 
their inferences. Kastalski quotes the beginning of the Trio in 
Chopin’s Funeral March. What would the exiled Pole have 
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said to that? Every one of these pieces has as a motto on the top 
of the title-page the old rallying call: “Proletarians of all countries, 
band together!” This applies also to innocent and decidedly 
bourgeois choral songs of Gretchaninof, which are adorned with 
the Soviet emblem of sickle and hammer, plus something that 
looks like a head-on collision between a piano keyboard and a 
fiddle. A number of choral compositions, all issued in 1924, have 
two red torches crossed, and in the center the sickle and hammer 
printed in black against the red soviet star. Kastalski has set 
Tichomirov’s “Red Russia” for chorus of mixed voices. It has 
the virtue of being really Russian in feeling. Others who are repre- 
sented in this series are Lobatchev, Spivakovski, Anzev (a set of 
12 revolutionary songs), Titov, Nikolski, Paschalov (with a song 
“The Red Kremlin”), and even N. Tcherepnin, with a song, 
arranged for chorus by Victor Kalinnikov (is he a son of the late 
Vassili Sergievich?), which offers the probably much needed ad- 
vice not to bemoan the dead. The last is an earnest, simple tune 
of great beauty. Kastalski’s “Hymn of Toil” for tenors and basses 
depends on the accompanying brasses and battery for its full 
effect. 

Two men who have been especially active in the collecting 
and preparing of these revolutionary songs are L. Shulgin and D. 
Vasiliev-Buglai. The first of the two has compiled a book of 26 
“Songs of the Red Army” published in commemoration of the 
sixth anniversary of the Revolution. On the outside, the hel- 
meted head of a soldier looks at you grinning from out a red star. 
Inside are texts written chiefly by soldiers and set by Vasiliev- 
Buglai and others. My ignorance of Russian unfortunately pre- 
vents me from giving you a few translations from the work of 
this poetic soldatesca. Of more ambitious nature and musically 
far more valuable is a collection called “Red October” (published 
in 1923), which contains revolutionary hymns by Lobatchev, 
Kastalski, Sergieev, Pototzgi and the inevitable Vasiliev-Buglai. 
The Government that issues collections like this on its indepen- 
dence-day merits approval. I wonder who, in Russia, sings and 
performs these songs? We who labor with one of the most stirring 
patriotic airs in existence, and have not had the heart to designate 
it officially as our national anthem, are certainly not in a position 
to understand what the Russian people do with some of these 
quite difficult “official” airs published for their edification. 

Perhaps, among all of the soviet publications, the most typical 
one is the “Song Book of the Red Army,” compiled by Shulgin 
on behalf of the Musical Sector and published in 1923. These 
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34 songs are for the greater part not Russian at all. At least 
many of the melodies are borrowed. They are typical soviet 
songs. To my mind, their non-Russian or Western origin is one 
of the most illuminative indications for the origin of the whole 
communistic plan of government. The first number, of course, 
is the “Internationale,” or perhaps I should say more correctly 
an “Internationale.” How many songs of that name are there? 
This is not the tune which the French anarchists sang in the days 
of Carnot’s assassination. The melody is credited to “A.D.”; 
to judge by the character of the tune, these initials might belong 
to someone who is at home on the banks of the Spree rather than 
on those of the Neva. The tune seems familiar to me, but I can 
not place it. My memory is getting feeble. I have never at- 
tended any function at which the Internationale formed part of 
the program. I once heard August Bebel talk. There was no 
singing. The policemen in the hall had paralyzed every vocal 
cord in the audience. The next number in this Russian song 
book is the Marseillaise, followed by a mutilated arrangement 
of the tune which is called a “Communistic Marseillaise.” Further 
on you find the “Proletariat Dubinushka,” a modified version of 
which we have known in America for some time. Then there 
are various other pieces, carefully labelled “proletarian.” All of 
them belong to the first part of the book containing the revolu- 
tionary songs. Among the “historical songs” of the second part 
you also meet old friends, such as a “March” which is nothing 
less than Beethoven’s “Freude, schoner Gotterfunken” ! The 
back cover is alive with one of those delightful designs that look 
like a snapshot taken at the moment when the dog bit into the 
dynamite stick. . . . 

You must excuse me (I know the Editor will bless me), if I 
abruptly break off at this point. For the last ten minutes an im- 
perious little hand has pulled and tugged at my sleeve. My at- 
tention is wanted elsewhere. Pleasure before business — and as 
I told you, with the injunction to guard my secret, I have learned 
to dote on her music. Time passes quick, “and all things change 
them to the contrary.” Stygian Divinities! before I know it, I 
may be listening to scales. 
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